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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government and private sectors are making increased and 
more sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other macro-economic frameworks in order to 
evaluate the current performance of the economy and to detect its underlying trends. However, by the time 
users have access to the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the economy in a relatively 
disciplined fashion, events with consequences for the near and medium term future may have already taken 
place. The first quantitative manifestation of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. 
Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have long played a role in assessing current 
economic conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of recessions worldwide has disabused most 
analysts of the notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the leading indicator 
approach to economic analysis. Since the early 1970s the number of organizations, both in Canada and 
elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All 
of this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the work being carried out and into possible 
directions of evolution of indicator systems. 

These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set of theoretical guidelines that are useful in 
constructing, evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator systems. Also, technical advances in 
data smoothing have been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by the leading index has been 
minimized while preserving the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics was published in the 
May 1982 issue of Current Economic Analysis (catalogue number 13-004E). Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system should be structured as much as possible 
like the framework (e.g. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended to complement, and it must 
contain a broad enough range of component indicators to enable the system to warn of cyclical changes that 
may be generated by any of a large variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version of Statistics 
Canada's leading indicator system does not incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become 
increasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the theoretical principles underlying its 
development. 


The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator, June The rate of decline of the Canadian Composite Lead- 
1982 — Advance Information ing Indicator was little changed in June 1982 (-1.59%) 
from May, as the index level fell from 112.28 to 110.49. 
The decline in the non-filtered version’ accelerated 


Percentage with the indicator dropping 1.6% from 109.6 to 107.8, 
Change in after a 0.99% decline in May. These signs do not sup- 
Leading Indicators June port more than a low probability for economic growth 
MEET OE OSE RT a SN a a in the third quarter, as a strengthening of the external 
Sorapeeins Eason, sides tort 180) es sector is unlikely to offset languishing household and 

1. Average Workweek — Manufacturing ; a. ; 
(Hours) -0.201 business demand. Itis interesting to note that six of the 
2. Residential Construction Index 10 components were up in the non-filtered version but 
(1971=100) -8.02 despite the increasing number of positive indicators in 
3. United States Composite Leading June, the rate of descent of the non-filtered version 
Index (1967=100) +0.21 accelerated. The concentration of the weakness of 
4. Money Supply (M1) economic activity was reflected in the steep declines 
($1971 Millions) -0.22 recorded for depressed sectors of the economy, nota- 

5. New Orders — Durable Products bly housing and financial markets. 

Industries ($1971 Millions) Pri The indicators of personal expenditure on goods 


6. Retail Trade — Furniture and 
Appliances ($1971 Millions) -1.63 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales 


remained negative in June, as the brief signs of a firm- 
ing of household demand early in the second quarter 


($1971 Millions) -0.36 have practically vanished. The drop in sales of furni- 

8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio ture and appliances accelerated (-1.63%), which is in 
(Finished Goods) — Manufacturing -0.01° part attributable to the slump of the housing market in 

9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 the second quarter. In the non-filtered version, this 
Excluding Oil and Gas 1975=1000) ~4.23 component has declined 35.0% from the peak in June 

10. Percentage Change in Price Per Unit : 1981. The drop in new motor vehicle sales slowed to 
. Se iT ee nl RY ctr aco only 0.36% in June, but the drastic fall in sales in July in 
Peal the non-filtered version (-27.0%, after a 6.3% increase 


1 Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour (continued) 


Division for employment, average workweek and average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
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in June) indicates that a turnaround from this down- 
ward trend is unlikely in the gear-term. In fact, increa- 
sed layoffs during August in these sectors of activity 
strongly suggest that the renewed weakness in 
demand will generate further declines in production in 
these industries in the third quarter. The accelerating 
drop of total employment and the considerable weak- 
ening of wage rates in the second quarter have caused 
the renewed downward course of household demand. 

The outlook for the housing market was once again 
quite negative in June, as the residential construction2 
index continued to decline at a rapid rate (-8.02%). In 
the non-filtered version, the index has plummetted 
from 108.9 in April 1981 to 44.3 in June 1982. The 
concentration of this weakness in multiple housing 
units early in the second quarter seemed to be shifting 
towards single units by the end of the quarter. 

The indicators of the manufacturing sector impro- 
ved for the second consecutive month in June. The 
most encouraging sign was the gain in new orders for 
durable goods, which edged up 0.08% after 10 conse- 
cutive declines. External demand has continued to be 
the principal factor contributing to this improvement, 
as orders in the sectors related to household demand 
and business investment remain depressed. The ratio 
of shipments to stocks of finished goods fell 0.01 to a 
level of 1.35, while the second consecutive increase in 
the non-filtered version has raised this ratio from 1.33 
in April to 1.37 in June. Shipments grew only margin- 
ally in June (+0.2%), but the rate of liquidation of 
stocks was rapid for the second consecutive month. 
The average workweek declined again in June (-0.2%), 
giving no indication that manufacturers plan to boost 
production schedules in the short-term. 

Indicators of profit margins remained depressed in 
June, despite the slowing in the growth of the non- 
filtered version of average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing from 13.7% at annual rates in the first quarter to 
7.8% in the second quarter. The rate of change of price 
per unit labour costs continued to be strongly negative 
at -1.05%, as the cutbacks in output have generally 
exceeded reductions in employment in the current 
downturn, which has exerted further downward pres- 
sure on productivity. In addition, industry selling 
prices have been restrained by sluggish demand. 

The indicators of financial markets registered fur- 
ther declines in June. The Toronto Stock Index fell by 
4.23%, the thirteenth consecutive monthly decline. 
The most recent data indicate a strong recovery in 
stock prices, which coincides with a noticeable 
decline in interest rates. If this movement is not follo- 
wed by a recovery in aggregate demand or an appre- 
ciable reduction in costs, corporate balance sheets 
will continue to deteriorate, which would limit the 
chances of a sustained recovery in the stock market. 
The upturn in the money supply in May was not exten- 
ded into June, when it posted a 0.22% decline. 

The leading indicator for the United States turned up 
slightly in June (+0.21%), as the non-filtered version 
recorded, after revisions, a third consecutive increase. 
This upturn has raised the index from 125.1 in March to 
128.1 in June. The outlook for sustained growth in the 
American economy and by consequence in Canadian 
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exports, has improved, especially in light of the large 
and broadly-based increase in the leading indicator in 
July. The competitiveness of Canada relative to the 
United States in terms of wage rates for manufactured 
goods should be maintained in the third quarter des- 
pite the recovery in the value of the Canadian dollar, as 
nominal average earnings in Canada appear to be slo- 
wing in line with the easing in wage costs in the United 
States in 1982. 


' The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular move- 
ments in the data so that one can better judge whether 
the current movement represents a change in the 
business cycle. Unfortunately, all such filtering entails 
a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 

We have attempted to minimize this loss in time- 
liness by filtering the leading index and its compo- 
nents with minimum phase shift filters so as to mini- 
mize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in 
Economic Time Series or Minimum Phase-shift Filter- 
ing of Economic Time Series”, Canadian Statistical 
Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 
unfiltered index exhibited a six-month average /ead at 
business cycle peaks, a two-month lead at troughs, 
and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered index emitted 
only 10 false signals over this period and had a five- 
month average lead at peaks and a one-month lag at 
troughs. Of the 361 months in the period January 1952 
to January 1982 the 10 false signals in the filtered 
version represent an error rate of 2.8%, whereas the 64 
false signals in the non-filtered series represent an 
error rate of 17.8%. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered 
data unless otherwise stated. 

2 This index is a composite of urban housing starts, 
residential building permits, and mortgage loan 
approvals. 

For further information, order Current Economic 
Analysis (13-004E, Canada: $2.50/$25; other coun- 
tries: $3/$30), or contact D. Rhoades (613-992-4441), 
Current Economic Analysis Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. 


Thermal Coal Index, July 1982 — Advance Information 
The Thermal Coal Index is now available up to July 
1982. The index uses 1980 weights effective as of 
January 1981. 

For further information, order the August 1982 issue 
of Industry Price Indexes (62-011, $3.50/$35), or 
contact the Information Unit (613-995-5738), Indus- 
trial Prices Section, Prices Division, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa K1A OVS. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more sophis- 
ticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the cur- 
rent performance of the economy and to detect its underly- 
ing trends. However, by the time users have access to 

the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifesta- 
tion of current economic developments often occurs in a 
group of indicators that lead cyclical movements in the 
economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events un- 
fold. Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indica- 
tors” have long played a role in assessing current economic 
conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of 
recessions worldwide has disabused most analysts of the 
notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled in- 
terest in the leading indicator approach to economic anal- 
ysis. Since the early 1970's the number of organizations, 
both in Canada and elsewhere, that have developed indica- 
tor systems to monitor economic developments is quite 
impressive. All of this activity has stimulated inquiries into 
the nature of the work being carried out and into possible di- 
rections of evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted 

by the leading index has been minimized while preserving 
the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
will shortly be published in a forthcoming issue of the new 
publication Current Economic Analysis. (Catalogue number 
13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we can only be 
Suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system 
should be structured as much as possible like the frame- 
work (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended 
to complement, and it must contain a broad enough range 
of component indicators to enable the system to warn of 
cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition 

to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become in- 
creasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance 
with the theoretical principles underlying its development. 


vi 


¢ 
CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data 
bank and its supporting software. Most of the data appear- 
ing in this publication, as well as many other data series 
are available from CANSIM via terminal, on computer print- 
outs, or in machine readable form. Historical and more 
timely data not included in this publication are available from 
CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 
® Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of December Data Releases 
Based on data available as of January 5, 1982)" 


summary 

“he visible slump in output which appeared to begin in July 
pap ued in October, following the 1.0 per cent decline in 
eal Gross National Product in the third quarter. The 
‘etrenchment in output has already exceeded the peak-to- 
rough decline recorded in the 1979-1980 recession. About 
50 per cent of industries have recorded receding output in 
2ach of the four months to October, a diffuseness typical of 
yast recessions. The recession in Canada began a month 
2arlier than in the United States, where the National Bureau 
»f Economic Research has identified August as the 
yeginning of a cyclical downturn. The appearance of the 
‘ecession in Canada follows only twelve months of expan- 
sion, the shortest in the post-war era. 


“he downturn in household demand for durable goods and 
housing which began in May continued to be the most 
pronounced source of weakness early in the fourth quarter. 
5luggish export demand has resulted from the slowdown 
svident throughout the major industrialized nations. The rate 
»f inventory accumulation has continued to increase as 
demand has slackened, and the ensuing cutbacks in 
ndustrial output and employment have extended the 
Jownturn in real activity. Investment intentions of large firms 
or 1982 revealed a substantial slowdown following three 
years of robust growth, as capacity utilization and corporate 
inances have deteriorated. There were indications, however, 
hat investment in non-residential construction would recover 
somewhat in the fourth quarter. 


inflation at the manufacturing level has slowed noticeably in 
esponse to the cyclical contraction, although the underlying 
‘rend of consumer price inflation remains worrisomely high. 


» Real domestic production fell 0.6 per cent in October, 
leaving output 0.7 per cent below its third quarter average. 
The downturn of production was diffuse, with industrial 
output at a particularly weak level following the fourth 
consecutive month of substantial decline, down 1.1 

per cent in October. 


» Manufacturing industries recorded a further substantial 

| increase in stocks in October, up $124 million in volume, as 
shipments and new orders continued to wane, down 0.3 
per cent and 3.2 per cent respectively. Widespread layoffs 
in November and December support the unequivocal 
weakness of the leading indicators in this sector. 


» After marginal gains in August and September, the volume 
of retail sales dropped 1.6 per cent in October, marking a 
return to the downtrend which began in May. Lower 


‘All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
Stated. 


purchases of durable goods, notably automobiles, led the 
reversal. 


¢ Housing starts rose to 127,700 units at annual rates in 
November and to 187,900 in December, with all of the gain 
in multiple units as the MURB program is scheduled to end 
on December 31. There was a further erosion of starts of 
single-family homes despite some easing of mortgage 
rates from their peak levels. 


« The weakening of employment broadened in November, 
down 0.4 per cent as goods and service-producing 
industries cut back. The concentration of employment 
reductions in Quebec resulted in a sharp drop in labour 
force participation in that province. This served to pare the 
national unemployment rate to 8.2 per cent. A further 0.5 
per cent curtailment of employment in December pushed 
the unemployment rate to 8.6 per cent. 


« A4.3 per cent recovery in merchandise exports in 
November, coupled with an ongoing reduction in imports, 
boosted the merchandise trade surplus to $1.1 billion. 
This was the highest monthly surplus in 1981, as weak 
demand and declining terms of trade have eroded the trade 
balance by about $1.4 billion to $5.6 billion so far this year. 


¢ The Industry Selling Price Index rose 0.5 per cent in 
October before easing in November, as durable goods 
industries continued to restrain price increases in order to 
sell unwanted stocks. Consumer prices in November rose 
0.7 per cent, the smallest increase this year as food prices 
declined, although it is not clear that this moderation can be 
sustained without similar slowdowns in energy, housing 
and wage costs. 


According to the Canadian leading indicator, the downturn in 
the economy currently under way will not likely be reversed 
for the first quarter of 1982. The filtered composite index fell 
2.67 per cent in October, one of the largest declines since the 
1975 recession. The downturn was generalized among all 
the components, including those, such as the real money 
supply, the residential construction index, and the Toronto 
stock market index, which have the longest leads in signalling 
a turning point at troughs. These indexes, together with the 
indicators of personal expenditure, led the fall in October, 
while the weakness in the manufacturing sector broadened in 
reaction to the slackening of final demand. The severe 
decline in the last three months in the non-filtered version (off 
4.1 per cent in October) suggests that the speed of the 
descent will not be substantially attenuated before the end of 
the fourth quarter. The leading indicator in October fell from 
135.77 to 132.15, a level slightly below the trough reached in 
the 1980 recession. 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of personal spending continued to decline 
rapidly in October despite the 275 basis point decline in the 
prime rate over the course of September and October. Sales 
of furniture and appliances declined 3.67 per cent and new 
motor vehicles sales by 4.03 per cent. These indicators are at 
extremely low levels in the non-filtered version’, as one must 
return to October 1974 in the case of autos and April 1980 for 
furniture to find similar levels. The drop since July has been 
quite striking and was echoed by numerous layoffs in 
manufacturing in November and December. Despite prelimi- 
nary estimates of a sharp increase in vehicle sales in 
November, the industry attributed a large part of the 
resurgence in sales to rebate programs which have since 
expired. 


The manufacturing sector continued to respond swiftly to the 
weakening of final demand, as new orders for durable goods 
fell 1.97 per cent. The non-filtered version reveals that 
difficulties affected all industries during the last three months, 
and new orders have dropped by close to 15 per cent over 
this period. The ratio of shipments to stocks of finished 
products fell again by 0.02 points to 1.57. The higher level of 
stocks and interest rates compared to that during the 1980 
recession should in itself be an important restraining factor on 
production over the coming months. The decline in employ- 
ment in this sector has been muted compared to the cutback 
in production which has occurred up to now. Consequently 
there has been a reduction in the percentage change of price 
per unit labour costs, this indicator Deing a proxy for profit 
margins. 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning.of cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to October 1980 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 7 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 3 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 65 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 7 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lead at troughs. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

*This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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The residential construction index? was buffetted in October 
with a drop of 10.16 per cent in the filtered version. Up to this" 
moment, building permits (— 10.22 per cent in October) and 
mortgage loan approvals (—13.78 per cent) have led the 
decline in the index. Housing starts slipped 7.69 per cent in — 
October partly due to the 48 per cent nosedive in the ; 
non-filtered version, evident in both single and multiple units. 
The singles house market has contributed most to the drop in — 
the residential construction index since July, as activity has — 


nearly ceased in several large cities. | 


The performance of the financial market indicators continued | 
to deteriorate in October. The real money supply fell by 2.18 
per cent, the tenth consecutive monthly decline. This 

indicator has, along with the residential construction index, 

the longest lead (of about five months) in signalling cyclical _ 
turning points at troughs, as well as a low error rate. The 
chances of arecovery in the first quarter in the economy will 
be quite limited then, according to this indicator. The Toronto » 
stock market index, which also demonstrates a fairly long 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage» 
Change in 
October 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) .......... —2.67 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) . —0.29+ 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) . —10.16 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967 = 100). os ace a emit ie eee —1.09 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ........ —2.18 
5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries 
($1971 Millions) «cos) Wes. ee. eee —1.97 
6. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances 
($1971 Millions) .............¢.s eee —3.67 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) —4.03 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
~ Manufacturing 20.0720 ee —0.02* 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975=1000) 7) 1 eee —3.81 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing .......... —0.03*F 


“Net Change 


+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division for i 
employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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lead in flagging turning points, registered a sharp decline of 
3.81 per cent. The most recent data in the non-filtered 
version to January indicates that this weakness has not been 
reversed. 


The leading indicator for the United States registered a 
decline of 1.09 per cent in October. This rate of decline has 
slowed to one of the smallest among the components, 
suggesting that demand for Canadian exports will not be the 
dominant factor in the further reduction of economic activity in 
Canada over the coming months. 


Output 


Real Domestic Product declined 0.6 per cent in October, 
leaving the overall index 2.3 per cent below the peak in June 
in response to falling demand and rising inventory levels. In 
particular, the substantial accumulation of manufacturing 
inventories despite lower output in October, and the drop in 
total enployment in November and December, augurs for 
further declines in output. A 6.1 per cent reduction in 
industrial production has led this rapid decline. The four 
month drop in industrial output compares to a decline of only 
4.7 per cent over the course of the 1980 recession. There 
was a further reduction in the filtered diffusion index, which 
now indicates that the short-term trend in production is 
declining for 42 per cent of industries, compared to only 25 
per cent at the peak of production. 


The decline in output in October was widespread as 
production of goods declined 1.2 per cent and services fell by 
0.3 per cent. Cutbacks were recorded for all major industry 
groupings except forestry and public administration. The 
declining trend was most evident in the manufacturing sector 
where output dropped 1.0 per cent. These reductions 
continued to be most severe in the durable goods-producing 
industries where output has declined nearly 10 per cent since 
July. The deterioration of demand for durable goods has 
been even more rapid than the production cutbacks, 
however, and finished goods inventories continued to 
accumulate into October. This raises the probability of further 
reductions in production schedules. A sharp drop in output of 
primary metal industries, particularly iron and steel, was 
recorded following a strike-related recovery in September. 
The manufacture of transportation equipment fell a further 
1.5 per cent following a 19 per cent drop in the previous 
month. While rebate programs boosted sales of automobiles 
in Canada in November, the market in the U.S. continued to 
retrench into December and major auto producers have 
continued to pare production. Output also declined in 
furniture and metal fabricating industries. Production of 


machinery and electrical products, goods generally as- 
sociated with business fixed investment, increased 1.2 and 
1.7 per cent respectively following two consecutive months of 
decline. In contrast to the pronounced weakness in durable 
goods, production of non-durables has remained unchanged 
in aggregate since August. In October, however, declines 
were diffuse among industries which produce these goods. A 
5.1 per cent jump in production by paper and allied industries 
was a major factor offsetting these declines. By December, 
there were reports of large accumulations of inventories of 
these products which are expected to continue in anticipation 
of astrike in eastern Canada in the summer of 1982. Even if 


the strike is averted, however, shipments should drop sharply | 


as aresult of weakening demand in the U.S. The second 


consecutive increase in forestry output was likely a continua- 


tion of recovery from the July strike. Output remained 13 
per cent lower than in October 1980. Mining output declined 
1.1 per cent as a result of a large cutback in petroleum and 
natural gas. Production in the mining industry has declined 
throughout most of 1981 as a result of a combination of 


cutbacks in petroleum and natural gas production prior to the — 


signing of the National Energy Program and of declining 
energy demand in Canada, weak demand for non-metallic 
minerals due to declines in residential construction activity in 
both Canada and the U.S., and slack world-wide demand for 
iron ore and other metallic minerals. Construction output 


declined 2.4 per cent due to the substantial drop in residential - 
construction activity resulting from the 40 per cent plummetin 


housing starts. This marked the fourth consecutive monthly 


decline of work-put-in-place. Most of the decrease in services © 


was attributable to declines in telephone systems, and truck 
and pipeline transport. 


Manufacturing 


Preliminary data on shipments, new orders, unfilled orders 


and inventories for the manufacturing sector indicate that the » 
sudden downturn in demand for manufactured goods which 


began in August continued through October. The retrench- 
ment continues to be most severe in the durable goods 


industries as weakness was evident in industries associated © 


with consumer, export and investment demand for machin- 


ery. Although production has declined over the same period, | 


unplanned inventory accumulation has resulted as there 
was a build-up of stocks at all stages of fabrication in 
October. 


he volume of shipments in manufacturing industries fell 0.3 
ver cent in October following two months of steep declines. 
shipments are now 7.0 per cent below the peak in July. The 
nore cyclical durable goods-producing industries led the 
lecline in October, and are 12 per cent below the peak in 
luly. Shipments in October were only 3.7 per cent above the 
avel at the trough of the 1980 recession in June of that year. 
3y economic use classification, shipments of consumer 
yoods remained weak including declines in food and 
yeverage, tobacco and furniture and fixture industries. 
Yemand for furniture and fixtures has dropped sharply 
ollowing the resumption of the sales tax in Ontario in July, 

he direct effect of high borrowing costs and the drop of 
ictivity in the new housing market. Shipments of non-metallic 
ninerals fell for the sixth consecutive month as residential 
‘onstruction activity has steadily retrenched. Despite the 
strike-related recovery in the wood industry, shipments are 
|3 per cent below the peak in June 1981. Demand for 
nachinery and equipment weakened further as shipments 
jropped, but the recovery of activity in non-residential 
sonstruction boosted shipments of electrical products and 
netal fabricated goods. Indicators of export activity continued 
0 weaken due to declining shipments of transportation 
>quipment and primary metals. 


The drop in the volume of new orders in October was more 
severe than the decline in shipments, indicating that a 
sontinuation of the recent pattern of declining production and 
2mployment can be anticipated. New orders for the more 
>yClically sensitive durable goods-producing industries fell a 
urther 5.5 per cent, and are off 15 per cent since the peak in 
July. The retrenchment was severe in primary metal and 
ransportation equipment industries, where new orders fell 
ver 9.0 per cent in October. A 14.5 per cent drop in new 
orders of machinery reflects further the weak demand for this 
sector of business investment. The 13 per cent drop in orders 
‘or non-metallic minerals reflected the depressed state of the 
new housing industry. Less severe declines in new orders 
were recorded for most industries which produce non- 
durable goods. The volume of unfilled orders continued to 
register diffuse declines among the 20 major industry groups, 
a downward trend which began early in 1981. 


Substantial accumulations in the volume of inventories were 
recorded at all stages of fabrication in October, amounting to 
about $124 million. The build-up of stocks of goods in 
progress and finished goods was concentrated in the durable 
goods-producing industries (+$26 million and +$45 million 
respectively). These increases followed similar increases in 
September and occurred despite the rapid reduction of 
durable manufacturing output of about 13 per cent since the 


peak in June. Production of these goods did not recover 
substantially following the 1980 recession until early in 1981. 
Increased demand through the latter half of 1980 was met by 
inventory liquidation. Stocks were kept at fairly trim levels 
until the sudden drop in demand in August of 1981. As in 
September, the increase in stocks was spread across wood, 
primary metals and electrical products. In addition, there was 
a $10 million accumulation of finished goods of motor 
vehicles with the introduction of the new model year. The 
remainder of the inventory accumulation was due to a $53 
million build-up in raw materials, most of which was 
accounted for by a $35 million increase in primary metal 
industries. This may have been the result of pre-buying as 
world commodity prices for these goods, which had fallen 
dramatically since January, rallied slightly. Users of these 
metals may have stocked up to take advantage of what 
appeared to be a trough in world prices, although the 
retrenchment of world-wide economies has since led to 
further reductions in primary metal prices. Accumulations in 
paper and allied, food, clothing and tobacco industries 
accounted for the rest of the increase in raw materials. 


Households 


The retrenchment of housing starts and consumer demand 
continued this month, as the easing of interest rates proved 
to have little stimulative effect while deteriorating employ- 
ment eroded real incomes. Employment declines in 
November were increasingly diffuse by industry, matching a 
similar broadening of the weakness in output and demand. 
The concentration of weak labour demand in Quebec has 
discouraged labour force participation, and this has helped 
to limit the increase in the unemployment rate. Partly as a 
result, nominal retail sales in Quebec have fallen by 8 

per cent since July as income effects have become 
increasingly important in restraining consumer demand. 
Single housing starts continued to weaken across the 
country, although multiple units surged at year-end to take 
advantage of the MURB program. 


Employment fell a marked 0.4 per cent in November 
according to the Labour Force Survey, the third consecutive 
month of decline. The service sector joined the slowdown 
which has been evident in the goods sector since September 
with a decline of 0.4 per cent, equally distributed between 
trade and community, business, and personal services. This 
drop accompanied the first substantial reduction this year in 
employment of women 25 years and older. At the same time, 
employment of women aged 15 to 24 fell again, and is down 
3.8 per cent since June. The drop in employment was 
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concentrated in Quebec, and total employment of women in 
Quebec has fallen by 7.0 per cent since August due to 
declines in the trade and community, personal and business 
services industries as consumer demand and income has 
slackened markedly in Quebec. Employment of men also 
continued to lag in November, down 0.2 per cent, led by 
young workers whose employment has receded 4.7 per cent 
since August. The decline in employment continued in 
November in goods-producing industries, off 0.3 per cent, 
after reductions of 0.8 per cent and 1.4 per cent in 
September and October. Primary industries (—0.6 per cent) 
and manufacturing (—0.5 per cent) continued to retrench, 
particularly in Quebec although there were also reductions in 
employment in the primary sector in B.C. and the Atlantic 
Provinces following the erosion of mining output this year and 
manufacturing activity since July. Employment of men grew 
slightly (0.3 per cent) in Ontario, in construction and largely in 
public administration. This increase appears to largely 
explain the increase in employment of men 25 years and over 
in Canada in November. This estimate may be biased, 
however, due to layoffs that were not completely taken 
account of in the Labour Force Survey which is conducted in 
the second week of the month. According to data from 
Canadian Employment Centres, layoffs were at their lowest 
level in this week, as redundancies rose sharply between 
mid-November and mid-December especially in the Ontario 
manufacturing industry. 


A 0.3 per cent reduction in labour force participation 
served to reduce the unemployment rate from 8.3 per cent to 
8.2 per cent of the active population. The reduction in the 
participation rate was most evident among women aged 25 
years and more, and men aged 15 to 24 years, and was 
localized to Quebec. It seems that the very marked 
deterioration of labour market conditions in Quebec in the last 
four months has been translated into a discouragement of 
people who were searching for jobs but have subsequently 
left the labour force. The labour force in Quebec fell by 1.6 
per cent in November, reducing the unemployment rate from 
11.5 per cent to 11.3 per cent of the labour force. Throughout 
the rest of Canada (except for a marginal drop in B.C.) there 
were increases in the labour force after declines in October. 
The participation rate of women in B.C. and Ontario, up 
sharply since July, continued to grow rapidly in support of the 
additional worker hypothesis. The unemployment rate rose in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, where there were also strong 
increases in participation, while there was little or no change 
in the other provinces. 
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The most recent data on the number of mortgage loan 
approvals, building permits, and housing starts reinforced the 
depressed outlook for the housing market. Starts of 
single-family homes in urban centres retreated for the 
seventh straight month to an historically weak level of 26,000 
units at annual rates in November. This is a decline of 19 

per cent compared to October, andis 72 per centbelowthe __ 
peak in April. Building permits also fell 19 per cent in October, 
and mortgage loan approvals in this month continued to 
decline at the same time that mortgage interest rates began 

to ease. Past experience suggests that the decline to abouta 
17.5 per cent mortgage interest rate in December will have : 
little stimulative influence on activity, and rates have given 
some signs of turning upwards recently. 


For multiple-unit dwellings, the situation is less unequivocal. — 
The 41 per cent increase registered in November pushed 
housing starts of multiple dwellings to 70,000 units at annual 
rates, an increase of 10.3 per cent compared to November 
1980. This level, however, is relatively low in comparison with ~ 
the peaks reached towards the middle of 1981, and it 
appears that the market was artificially supported by 
government programs such as MURB’s. Starts of multiple 
units continued to recover in December, raising total housing 
starts in Canada to about 180,000 units at annual rates. This 
reflects mortgage loan approvals, which had doubled in 
September, and building permits, which have been relatively 
strong since August. The return of mortgage loan approvals 
to a low level in October suggests, however, that starts may 
resume their downturn in the first quarter of next year. The 
lag between mortgage loan approvals and housing starts is 
an average of 4 to 5 months at peaks, but the low level of 
unfilled orders for construction materials presently should 
shorten the delays. The languor of activity in residential 
construction, then, should well be in evidence until the 
second quarter, especially if credit market conditions 
continue to tighten. 


After edging up by 0.1 per cent and 0.3 per cent in August 
and September, real retail sales fell by 1.6 per cent in 
October, led by a 4.6 per cent decline for durable goods. The 
volume of retail demand has now declined 3.9 per cent since. 
April, with durable goods down 10.2 per cent over this period. 
Sales of automobiles, particularly North American-built cars, 
were at a very low level following a further decline of 14 

per cent in October. Preliminary data for November reveal a 
substantial upturn in sales following the slide which 
characterized most of 1981, but the industry attributed the 
enthusiasm of consumers to their programs aimed at 
Stimulating purchases and to the Ontario sales tax rebate. 


Sales of auto accessories (—2.4 per cent), sporting equip- 
nent (—1.1 per cent) and furniture and appliances (—1.5 

er cent) registered further important declines. Purchases of 
3emi-durable goods rose by 0.1 per cent in October, leaving 
sales little changed since July. Lower sales of clothing and 
yardware in October counterbalanced the increase in sales 
of footwear, books and household furnishings. Spending on 
10n-durable goods rose by 0.8 per cent, largely due to the 
1.7 per cent increase in consumption of food. 


Prices 


nflation appears to have moderated slightly in November, 

1S a 0.7 per cent increase in the Consumer Price Index was 
Jominated by the mortgage interest costs and automobile 
durchase price increases. The slowdown was most pro- 
10unced for non-automotive durable goods and food, 
eflecting the cyclical downturn in consumer demand, world 
sommodity prices and the increased price competition by 
he major food chains. At the manufacturing level, prices 
sontinued to rise at a moderate rate of 0.5 per cent in 
Ictober, and the Industry Selling Price Index has risen 6.0 
der cent since January compared to 10.0 per cent for 
>onsumer prices over the same period. The easing of prices 
>ontinued to be most evident in durable goods-producing 
ndustries. The declining trend for prices of raw materials 
excluding petroleum) continued into the fourth quarter. 
=nergy prices continue to rise as the wellhead crude oil 
orice jumped a further $2.50 per barrel in October, with 
nore increases scheduled for January 1982, while there has 
deen no significant easing of wage costs. 


Consumer prices rose at a more moderate rate of 0.7 

der cent in November on a seasonally adjusted basis 
following three months of increase of about 1.0 per cent. 
Food prices eased further, rising only 0.1 per centona 
seasonally adjusted basis. Continued declining prices 
economy-wide for beef, sugar and coffee were the major 
sources of the slowdown, while increased price competition 
among major food retailers in several urban areas also had a 
Significant effect. Most notably, there were declines in all 
categories of food prices in Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg. 
This dampening of food prices was the major source of the 
marked slowdown in prices of non-durable goods to a 0.3 
per cent increase from 0.8 per cent in October. Durable 
prices rose 1.0 per cent in November, mostly as a result of 
the new model year price increases for automobiles. These 
price increases are a reflection of increased costs of 
production of new models, while there was still a surplus 
inventory of 1981 model year cars and unit sales had fallen 
25 per cent in October. Prices of household durables 


continued to ease in November as furniture prices rose only 
0.2 per cent. Semi-durable prices rose 0.8 per cent in the 
month due to increased prices of many clothing items. Prices 
of consumer services continued to increase at a rate of about 
1.0 per cent for the seventh consecutive month. Mortgage 
interest costs rose a further 2.1 per cent following similar 
increases throughout 1981, an indicator of the substantial 
losses in purchasing power of the household sector due to 
mortgage renewals at record rates of interest. 


Industry selling prices at the manufacturing level rose 0.5 
per cent on a seasonally adjusted basis in October following 
a similar increase in September. Selling prices for industries 
which produce durable goods continue to moderate, rising 
0.2 per cent in October following a 0.3 per cent increase in 
September. The declines in profits in the third quarter in 
manufacturing industries indicate that the slowdown of prices 
has been a result of lower profit margins, as continued 
increasing costs of energy, labour, and debt have tended to 
offset the easing of other raw material prices. The slowdown 
has been more pronounced in the durable goods categories 
where weak demand has led to involuntary inventory 
build-ups which are a serious financial burden at current 
borrowing rates. While the new model year prices of 
automobiles were levied at the manufacturing level in 
October, after seasonal adjustment, the selling prices in the 
transportation equipment industries rose only 0.5 per cent 
following a 0.8 per cent gain in the previous month. 
Slowdowns of prices in the machinery and electrical product 
industries and declines in primary metals and wood all 
contributed to the easing of durable goods prices. The 
decline in wood prices was the third consecutive drop leaving 
those prices down 11.0 per cent since the end of the forestry 
strike. The major offsetting factor was a sharp 1.8 per cent 
jump in metal fabricated goods prices. Price increases were 
widespread across industries which produce non-durable 
goods, averaging about 0.6 per cent for the month of 
October. Food prices rose 0.2 per cent following a decline of 
similar magnitude in September. Paper and allied products 
prices rose 0.9 per cent, resuming the increasing trend which 
began in May. 


The Raw Materials Price Index rose a sharp 3.1 per centin 
October (not adjusted for seasonality). The increase, 
however, was entirely due to a 7.7 per cent jump in energy 
prices as a result of the October 1 increase in crude oil prices. 
About 75 per cent of the increase will be offset by the 
cessation of the ‘Special Compensation Charge’ on De- 
cember 1 and the resulting net increase at the consumer and 
manufacturing levels will be small. This sharp jump masked 
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the underlying declining trend in prices for many other raw 
materials, which has been evident in world commodity 
markets since November 1980. Most notable was the 4.7 
per cent reduction in non-ferrous metal prices, including 
declines in copper, nickel, lead, silver, and zinc prices. 
Market analysts attribute these price declines, especially for 
copper and nickel, to the sharp retrenchment in demand for 
new housing and automobiles as these markets are critical 
sources of demand for these metals. Prices continued to fall 
for food products through sustained declines in cattle and 
hog prices and weak grain prices on the world market. Prices 
of wood products fell an additional 2.0 per cent in October 
although there was some pick-up in these prices on world 
markets in November as interest rates eased. 


While the terms of trade have deteriorated steadily since the 
beginning of 1981 on a quarterly basis, slight improvements 
in September and October as a result of declines in import 
prices were a positive sign for domestic inflationary 
prospects. The decline in October was concentrated in the 
food and crude material categories. Prices of end products 
rose about 1.5 per cent, however, in both the Paasche and 
Laspeyres indices following declines in September. Export 
prices continued to ease, rising 0.1 per cent following a 1.0 
per cent decline in September. Much of the weakness in 
export prices has been in crude material and food prices as a 
result of world-wide weak demand for raw materials such as 
primary metals and wood and of the surplus of grain supplies 
on world markets. 


External Sector 


The seasonally adjusted nominal trade surplus measured on 
a balance of payments basis rose $365 million to $1.12 
billion in November following a sharp improvement in 
October. The increase was the result of a combination of the 
continuation of widespread declines in imports and an 
uptick in exports which was concentrated in motor vehicle 
products and wheat categories. The trend cycle of exports 
and imports declined, as demand has slackened throughout 
the industrialized nations. The trade balance for the first 11 
months of 1981 recorded a surplus of $5.64 billion, down 
$1.4 billion from the same period in 1980. 


Exports rose 4.3 per cent in November after remaining 
stable for two months. The increase was mostly attributable 
to higher exports of motor vehicles and grain, as indicated by 
detail on a customs basis. The inclusion of the November 
data left the trend cycle for exports down 0.4 per cent 
following six months of increases. The $131 million jump in 
exports of motor vehicle products was recorded at a time 
when production schedules had been reduced significantly 
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as sales in the United States were at the lowest level since 
1971. The belated introduction of the new model year cars 
may explain these shipments, although there was no similar 
increase in imports coming into Canada to indicate a similar 
phenomenon or in exports of parts. Despite the sharp jump in | 
November, the trend cycle component of motor vehicle 
products declined, contributing to the 0.5 per cent drop in 
exports of end products. Exports of wheat rose $114 million 
in November. The Canadian Wheat Board reported that 
exports of western grain for the five months up to December 
31 reached a record level of 10.83 million metric tons, up 
from 9.8 million over the same period in 1980. This strength 
in grains has braked the decreases in the short-term trend for 
exports of food, feeds and grain. The other major contributor 
to the November increase was a $79 million jump in exports 
of coal. External sales of natural gas remained strong and the ° 
continued increase in the short-term trend was a major factor © 
in the increased trend for crude materials. This offset the 
general weakening demand for metal ores, as indicated by a 
$93 million decline in shipments of iron ores. The short-term 
trend for exports of fabricated materials continued to decline 
as aresult of weakness in lumber, wood pulp, iron and steel, 
and non-ferrous metals. 


Total imports fell 1.0 per cent following the sharp decline of 
9.6 per cent in October. The weakness in domestic demand 
was widespread as the rate of decline quickened for the 
short-term trend for crude and fabricated materials and end 
products. Detail on a customs basis indicate that the $115 
million decline in imports of crude oil was a major factor. 
Domestic consumption of crude oil has been declining and 
domestic production has fallen off following the price 
increases resulting from the National Energy Program. 
Imports of aircraft and other transportation equipment 
declined $55 million. Despite these declines the short-term 
trend for most components related to machinery and 
equipment investment continue to increase, although at 
reduced rates. 


The data indicate that the underlying pattern of exports 
mirrored the pace of economic activity in the major trading 
partners. The trend of exports to the United States declined 
despite the upturn in shipments in November. The trend in 
Sales to EEC countries other than Britain continued to decline 
and slowed for Japan. The short-term trend of exports to the | , 
United Kingdom turned up following several months of 
decline. The United Kingdom, however, accounts for less 
than 4 per cent of the Canadian export market. A declining 
trend in imports from the U.S. was the major factor in the 
overall decline in imports. 


International Economies 


The international economic environment remained unac- 
commodating in the fourth quarter. The pronounced 
downturn in the United States economy continued in 
November, as diffuse declines in output and employment 
were accompanied by some easing of inflation and interest 
rates. The European Economic Community continued to 
register sharply higher unemployment, weak output and 
high inflation, particularly in West Germany. Lower American 
interest rates did allow a co-ordinated reduction in rates in 
Europe, but the stimulative effects in 1982 of this easing 
were Clouded by the concern of central banks to contain 
rising labour costs and prices. Labour unrest was most 
pronounced in those nations where real wages have been 
under the greatest downward pressure, notably West 
Germany and Great Britain. There was a tightening of fiscal 
policy in Britain and Japan in line with the budgetary stance 
adopted in Canada last month, although the United States 
continued to register higher deficits. 


The economic indicators for West Germany revealed a 
continued rapid rise in the unemployment rate, up from 5.9 
per cent to 6.4 per cent in November, while the annual rate of 
inflation remained at 6.6 per cent. Industrial output stagnated 
at a low level, and the West German Council of Economic 
Advisors predicted ‘‘a protracted period of stagnation” will 
restrain the gain in real GNP to only 0.5 per cent next year 
while prices rise 5.5 per cent. The acrimonious debate over 
the course of wages continued as the trade union representa- 
tive resigned. The Bundesbank continued to emphasize the 
need for real wage cuts, but the largest trade union in West 
Germany, IG Metall with 2.7 million members, announced 
plans to press for a 7.5 per cent wage increase next year. 
The Bundesbank did lower the bank rate from 11.0 per cent 
to 10.5 per cent to mollify mounting public criticism of 
restrictive monetary policies (FT 5-7-10/12, NYT 21/11). 


Economic growth in Japan slowed to a 0.6 per cent gain in 
the third quarter, as declining domestic demand was offset by 
continued rapid export gains. The Bank of Japan responded 
to the shortfall of growth and mounting criticism by other 
nations of the Japanese trade surplus by reducing the 
discount rate 0.75 per cent to 5.5 per cent (LeD 5/12, GM 
11/12). The Japanese government adopted the most austere 
budget in 16 years. Nominal expenditure was up only 6.2 

per cent in the budget due to restraints on outlays for 
education and social security, while prices were raised for 
government services (LeD 29/12). 


The coincident indicators of economic activity in Great 
Britain gave further evidence that the two-year old recession 
may be coming to an end. Total output rose 0.3 per cent in 
the third quarter, the first increase since early 1979, as 
manufacturers boosted output strongly and slowed their rate 
of inventory liquidation. Doubts about the durability of the 
recovery, however, have been raised by the steady decline of 
the leading indicators since May, the significant erosion of 
real household incomes as inflation edged up to 12 per cent 
while wage gains slowed to about 6 per cent, and the further 
tightening of fiscal policy in December (LeD, GM 3/12). The 
threat of major strikes in the coal, rail, and auto industries in 
January and portions of the civil service in the spring 
suggests that there will be some reversal in the moderation of 
wage demands in 1982. Coal miners have already rejected a 
9.1 per cent pay offer, while workers at Ford have rejected a 
7.4 per cent offer (GM 2/1). 


Industrial output in France has risen at the fastest rate of the 
major industrialized nations since the stimulus to personal 
expenditure began to take effect in June following the budget. 
The upturn in demand and output, however, has led to an 
expanding trade deficit and an increase in inflation to nearly a 
17 per cent annual rate. This contributed to the recent 
devaluation of the franc within the European Monetary 
System which should help to improve competitiveness in 
trade while curtailing domestic consumption at least for a 
short time as the terms of trade decline (FT 23/11). 


United States Economy 


The downturn of economic activity in the United States 
gathered additional speed in November, as all the major 
indicators of output and employment declined in unison. 
Industrial output fell for the fourth consecutive month, down 
2.1 per cent versus declines of about 1.3 per centin 
September and October, as all the industry and market 
groupings receded for the third consecutive month. The 
severe contraction of industrial demand was echoed in the 
diffuse weakness of employment, as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that the third consecutive decline in 
employment (off 0.2 per cent) was the result of two-thirds of 
the 172 industries paring employment levels. Even though 
labour force participation continued to rise only slowly, the 
unemployment rate reached a six-year high of 8.4 per cent. 
While total employment has been little changed over the past 
year, involuntary part-time work has risen 19 per cent as 
firms have increasingly resorted to this source of labour to 
trim wages and benefits and reduce overhead costs. 
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The major data series on prices and labour costs suggest 
that the downturn in demand in product and labour markets 
has had, at best, a muted effect on inflation and wage 
demands. Major collective bargaining agreements signed in 
the third quarter called for average increases of 9.4 per cent, 
versus 8.8 per cent in the first half of the year and 7.1 

per cent last year. Average hourly earnings up to December 
continued to rise at slightly over 8 per cent. An easing of 
wages in transportation, where deregulation has been most 
evident, and the widely-publicized wage concessions granted 
in the airline, motor vehicle and farm equipment industries 
has been offset by persistent gains in construction, manufac- 
turing, mining, and trade despite slack demand. Neverthe- 
less, the Conference Board annual forecast of collective 
bargaining settlements calls for a significant slowdown to 8 
per cent in 1982. The Board cited industry layoffs and wage 
freezes as the driving force behind this moderation (NYT 
23/11). Price inflation showed some signs of easing at the 
manufacturing level, as producer prices rose 0.5 per cent. 
Consumer prices increased 0.5 per cent in November, 
although most of this easing represented lower food and 
mortgage prices. The last three quarters have seen the U.S. 
CPI stabilize at a 10 per cent annual rate. 


The short-term course of the American economy remains 
clearly negative, and the consensus forecast for economic 
activity foresees further reductions, at least until the second 
quarter of 1982. The Commerce Department predicted that 
GNP would drop about 1.5 per cent in the fourth quarter and 
that output would fall again in the first quarter. The easing of 
interest rates in November does appear to have braked the 
nosedive in housing starts and auto sales, albeit at very weak 
levels, which helped to slow the rate of decline of the leading 
indicators. Housing starts flattened out at 871,000 units at 
annual rates in November, while higher auto sales increased 
nominal retail sales by 0.8 per cent. Whether this marks the 
beginning of a revival of household demand depends 
crucially on the future course of interest rates, which began to 
edge up again in December as the monetary authorities 
ended the stimulus given to bank reserves. At the same time, 
firms continue to slash orders and output to reduce 
inventories and investment outlays appear to be less 
buoyant. 
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Financial Markets 


Most interest rates in the United States rose modestly in 
December. Credit markets were concerned about the size of 
the federal government deficit. The Administration raised its 
forecast for the current fiscal year deficit to over $100 billion 
from its previous estimate of $43 billion. A sudden sharp 
increase in the M1B measure of money supply during 
November and December also raised concerns that the 
Federal Reserve Board might have to slow the rate at whichit | 
is supplying reserves to the banking system. Money market 
yields rose about 150 basis points, while the prime lending 
rate, which lagged money market rates in November, fell25 
basis points to 15.75 per cent. Twenty-year Treasury bond 
rates rose about 80 basis points to yield about 13.5 per cent. 


Money market yields in Canada fell modestly in December, in | 
contrast to the U.S. The Bank Rate fell by 66 basis points to 
14.66 per cent, while the prime lending rate fell 75 basis 
points to 16.5 per cent. Increased liquidity in the banking 
system may have enabled Canadian rates to fall. Seasonally | 
adjusted M1 grew by 7.3 per cent in December after falling 
over 10 per cent in the previous four months. Unlike the | 
money markets, 20-year bond yields in the Canadian market — 
rose about 100 basis points, while three-year mortgage rates | 
rose about 50 basis points at several banks. 


The Canadian dollar weakened only slightly in December, 
despite a 225 basis point decline in the spread between 
Canadian and U.S. short-term rates, falling 64 basis points to _ 
84.35 cents (U.S. funds). Many observers felt that seasonal 
factors could push U.S. rates lower in January hence the 
narrowing interest rate differential was viewed as temporary. — 
In addition, however, the federal government deficit in 
Canada has been gradually falling as the U.S. deficit has 
soared, and monetary growth has been slower in Canada. 


News Developments 


Economists were increasingly skeptical as to whether the 
‘enewed cyclical downturn of real economic activity would 
2licit the slowdown in prices and costs desired by 
o0licy-makers. The prospect of an extended period of 
stagflation led to renewed calls for more stimulus to 
2conomic growth, and wage and price controls to dampen 
nflation. International concerns centered on the increasing 
durden of high interest rates and a greater reluctance of 
Western agencies to extend credit to nations in the Third 
World and the Eastern European bloc. Criticism of the effect 
of restrictive monetary policies originating in the United 
States focused on the instability of exchange rates in 1981 
and the need to supplement tight money policies with a 
estrictive fiscal posture. 


Domestic 


The governor of the Bank of Canada, Gerald Bouey, urged 
wage and price moderation by business and labour to allow 
he economy to recover. The initial adjustment to high 

nterest rates has largely occurred in output and employment, 
noted Bouey, “and | guess we are nearing the moment of 
ruth as to whether this country will respond to market forces 
ike that in a way that is acceptable.” Bouey applauded the 
‘eduction of the federal budget deficit, but noted that 
jovernment regulations, marketing boards, and minimum 
Nages continue to contribute to inflation (GM 2/12). 


Most of the forecasts of real output and consumer inflation for 
1982 reveal a pessimism that the economy will respond in the 
nanner hoped for by Bouey. The Conference Board 
oredicted that the CPI would rise 10.2 per cent and average 
neekly wages by 12.2 per cent, with real output up a 

elatively optimistic 1.8 per cent (GM 2/12). Wood Gundy 
oresees a “dramatic” recession followed by a slow recovery, 
vith GNP down 0.8 per cent and the CPI up 10 per cent in 
1982. The firm said that a difficult bargaining year between 
abour and management and only a painfully slow modera- 
ion in inflation could result in price and income controls, 
dossibly including a 90-day wage and price freeze (GM 
18/12). 


The Economic Council of Canada was critical of govern- 
nent policies that aim “to force the inflation rate down by 
4sing policies that act on aggregate demand alone.” The 
2xtended period of stagnant or slow growth resulting from 
such policies contradicts the Council's urging that the 
jovernment “simultaneously” emphasize increased growth 
and lower inflation. The Council said that $91 billion of real 
Dutput over the next four years could potentially be lost 
nithout more stimulative policies. Concern was also expres- 
sed about the income distributive effects of tight money 


policies, especially for farmers, homeowners, small busines- 
ses and the housing industry. The ECC said the policy mix 
should be changed to lower interest rates and raise the 
growth of the money supply to near 8 per cent, while cutting 
corporate income taxes and raising personal income tax 
rates. The report reflects the assumption that the significant 
Slack in the economy will minimize the inflationary effects of 
higher demand (GM-MG-LeD 18/12). The ECC tried to mute 
some of its differences with the Bank of Canada. The council 
eliminated the lax monetary policy scenario from its 
simulations, because it was “open to misinterpretation in 
current world financial circumstances.” The reference to the 
inflationary effects of high interest rates made last year was 
removed, provoking a dissenting report by one council 
member (GM 18/12). 


The widely acknowledged prospect of rapid inflation in 
Canada in the early 1980's has led to renewed calls for wage 
and price controls. Thomas Shoyama, former deputy 
minister of finance, advocated controls to help break 
expectations and to minimize the depressing influence of 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policies on real activity (GM 
1/12). Industrial relations analyst John Crispo said that a 
board to control incomes and costs is needed to curtail the 
entrenched power of corporations and unions, which has 
fuelled inflation (GM 12/12). Economist Arthur Donner 
advocated controls in light of the income redistributive effects 
of monetarism, and the resilience of inflation in Canada to the 
increasingly restrictive monetary and fiscal policies over the 
past six years (GM 14/12). 


The domestic auto firms took further steps to control labour 
costs. General Motors Corp. extended layoffs to include 
13,000 salaried workers world-wide, while reducing the 
vacation benefits paid to 7,500 white-collar workers in 
Canada. Ford Motor Co. announced that 63,000 salaried 
workers in North America would have their pay and benefits 
reduced by an unspecified amount (MG 2-14/12, GM 19/12). 
The executive board of the United Auto Workers freed its 
member bargaining councils to renegotiate contracts if it is in 
the best interest of the members. There are currently 210,000 
autoworkers on indefinite layoff in Canada and the U.S. The 
Canadian branch of the UAW expressed no interest in 
renegotiation, calling the demand for wage concessions “an 
American cancer” (MG 14/12, LeD 11/12). Gerald Meyers, 
chairman of American Motors Corp., advocated that “it’s time 
to return to planned obsolescence’ to revive consumer 
interest in new cars (FT 25/11). 
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According to the October 1981 survey of the Department of 
industry, Trade and Commerce on the investment intentions 
of large companies, the volume of investment in plant and 
equipment by firms should rise by 2 to 3 per cent in real terms 
in 1982, as the finance, energy and trade industries continue 
their expansion while the manufacturing sector, aside from 
the petrochemical industry, cuts back outlays. The 5.1 

per cent downward revision for 1981 seems to be related to 
the deterioration of demand and of the balance sheets of 
companies (GM 19/12). 


The Department of Agriculture and the Retail Council of 
Canada predicted that food prices will rise by 8 to 10 

per cent in 1982, versus about 12 per cent in 1981. The mild 
slowdown is expected to result from an easing of prices for 
feed grains and imported foodstuffs. Continued rapid 
increases for labour and energy costs will continue to raise 
farm expenses at a faster rate than revenues, and net farm 
income is expected to fall by about 15 per cent next year 
(LeD 30/12, GM 8/12). The U.S. Agriculture Department 
predicted that grain prices would remain depressed into 
1982 as reduced demand stemming from sluggish world 
economic conditions and large stocks for export dominate the 
market (GM 17/12). 


Provincial governments took some action to aid the housing 
industry. The Saskatchewan government passed the 
Homeowner's Protection Act that effectively forbids financial 
companies from foreclosing mortgages on homeowners. 
Industry leaders deplored the action as a “complete 
aberration of the market-place” that would result in the 
withdrawal of mortgage lenders from the province (GM 
11-17/12). The Quebec government offered full rebates on 
interest payments on the first $10,000 borrowed to buy new 
homes next year and up to $6,000 for existing homes (LeD 
18/12). 


The deterioration of labour demand in the fourth quarter has 
elicited only a limited response in wage costs in financially 
troubled industries, while wage increases remained substan- 
tial in sectors with relatively strong demand. The only visible 
sign of wage reductions to protect jobs were in isolated 
lumber mills in British Columbia, such as the 19 per cent pay 
cut accepted by 200 employees of Ainsworth Lumber Ltd 
(GM 3/12). Employers in the asbestos, motor vehicle, and 
public administration industries cited the need for employees 
to forego increases in benefits, but the employers’ proposals 
have been rejected by the unions (LeD 18/12, GM 1/12). The 
Canadian Labour Congress adopted a policy of no conces- 
sions in wages and benefits, and the three largest 
public-sector unions vowed to disregard government at- 
tempts to restrain wages (GM 15-16/12). At the same time, 
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large settlements were negotiated in the steel and pipeline 
industries. Steelworkers at Sidbec Inc. settled for a 54 

per cent increase in base wages over three years (LeD 
18/12). Unionized employees at the lron Ore Co. of Canada 
demanded parity with steelworkers at Sidbec, citing the $1.5 
million Christmas bonus given by the company as a sign of 
financial viability (MG 5/1). The 125-day strike at Stelco Inc. 
was ended with a contract that calls for base wages to rise 
11.2 per cent, 2.2 per cent, and 2.6 per cent (or a total of 
$1.70 an hour) over the next three years, together with 

sharply improved benefits for cost-of-living allowances, 
pensions, and fringe benefits. The company calculated that 
the total cost of the package will be about $7.62 an hour over ~ 
three years. Immediately following the settlement, 1,600 
workers at Stelco were laid off indefinitely (GM 4-30/11). The » 
3,500 employees of the Pipeline Contractors Association 
agreed to a 52 per cent wage increase over two years (GM 
23/12). 


The announcement of further layoffs in December, notably in 
the mining, appliance, motor vehicle, and farm equipment 
industries, did help to provoke a reaction from the federal 
government. Employers planning layoffs will have access to — 
a $50 million program that calls for employees toremainon — 
the job part-time while drawing some unemployment 
benefits. The program will begin in January for a duration of 
six months (LeD 23/12). The federal government also 
announced the creation of a $76 million program to boost 
student employment next summer (LeD 14/12). 


Pipeline activity prospects improved over the month. The 
federal government approved a $2 billion natural gas pipeline | 
extension from Quebec City to Halifax, scheduled for 
completion in 1985. Actual work will commence once pricing 
policies are resolved (GM 12/12). Congress approved 
arrangements for the Alaska Highway Pipeline project. 
Uncertainties remain over financing the $50 billion project, 
however, without government support. Critics noted that if the 
project should not proceed, the pre-built pipeline is in place to” 
export natural gas from Canada (GM 10/12). Hydro-Quebec: 
negotiated a $300 million export contract with New York, 
effective in 1984. The accord comes on top of a similar 
contract already negotiated. Currently, Hydro-Quebec ex- 
ports $167 million of electricity to New York (LeD 24/12). 


International 


Concern over the financial health of commercial banks in 
the Western world shifted from the possible default by 
less-developed countries to Eastern bloc nations. Poland ant 


Hungary applied for membership in the International Monet- 
ary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank to obtain access to credit 
lines. The only other Comecon member that belongs to the 
IMF is Romania, which has borrowed $1.7 billion (U.S.) this 
year from the IMF while falling in arrears on its commercial 
debt payments. The Romanian government has introduced 
rationing of essential foodstuffs such as bread and flour as a 
result of its financial difficulties. Economic conditions were 
much more severe in Poland, as GNP was expected to fall 
10 per cent this year before the imposition of martial law, and 
exports were down to 20 per cent of last year’s level (LeD 
19/10, 5/11, FT 6/11, 14/12). Poland has $27 billion of 
outstanding debt in the Western industrialized nations, most 
of it held by a consortium of 501 banks. Problems in meeting 
scheduled debt payments had forced Poland to re-schedule 
its maturing debt two months ago. The application to join the 
IMF appears to be motivated by a desire to lessen Poland’s 
dependence on commercial borrowing, and follows the 
decision by the Bank of International Settlements not to issue 
loan guarantees for Poland (FT 10/11, 3-14-15/12). 


Bank of England Governor Elliot Richardson warned that the 
concern of western bankers over their Polish assets may 
make banks more reluctant to loan to Third World nations. 
These nations had $456 billion (U.S.) of outstanding debt in 
1981 with an average interest rate of 10.2 per cent. The IMF 
in its annual report said that high interest rates will continue to 
be a drain on the balance of payments of these nations along 
with weak export markets, slumping commodity prices and 
Slowing direct aid. The World Bank said that “balance of 
payments crisis and acute financial stringency” would plague 
the Third World in the early 1980's. 


The solutions proposed for the financial problems of 
less-developed nations showed a marked evolution from the 
philosophy underlying the Brandt Commission in 1980. This 
Commission had recommended large-scale transfers and 
increased regulation of world commerce to aid these nations. 
The World Bank and the IMF now stress the need for the 
adoption of economic policies which provide incentives for 
production and investment. This self-reliance will be needed 
in light of the slowdown in direct aid, commercial borrowing, 
and trade with western nations in light of the economic slump. 
The major industrialized nations did agree to restrict the use 
of low-interest loans in export agreements, while direct aid to 
nations will be linked to economic policy changes that 
Promote fiscal restraint and supply-side considerations. The 


first example of this tendency was the successful application 
by India for a $5.6 billion loan from the IMF, which will place 
the economy of India under ‘surveillance’ (Fortune 16/11, 
GM 22/10, FT 28/7, 3-9/11). 


The OECD, IMF, and the Bank of International Settlements 
(BIS) stressed the need for lower federal budgetary deficits in 
order to reduce the harsh effects of restrictive monetary 
policy, although the budget deficit for 1982 in the United 
States appears to be headed towards $100 billion. Officials at 
the BIS, the Bank of England, and the Bundesbank attacked 
the non-intervention policy of the U.S. government in foreign 
exchange markets. The BIS was particularly critical, saying 
that the excessive fluctuations of currencies threaten to 
increase trade barriers, while uncertainty over where the 
currencies will stabilize has discouraged investment. Instead, 
the strength of the American dollar this year has helped to 
keep inflation rising in Europe even as output and 
employment have declined. European central banks, by 
contrast, have spent over $24 billion (U.S.) this year to 
Stabilize the exchange rates within the European Monetary 
System. The IMF was more muted in its criticism of the 
United States, saying that the broad influence of interest 
rates on exchange rates suggests that more co-ordination is 
needed in monetary and fiscal policies than in central bank 
intervention (FT 14/9, 23/10, 2/12). The British govern- 
ment’s monetarist economic strategy is in serious crisis 
according to one of its prime architects, professor Alan Budd. 
He says that the cost of monetarism has been much more 
severe and persistent than expected, while the relations 
between public borrowing, interest rates, and the money 
supply have been imprecise. The combination of a rising 
exchange rate and high interest rates squeezed industry 
finances severely. The unexpected positive relation between 
money demand and interest rates was caused by distress 
borrowing by companies and by people switching out of 
goods and into money. According to Budd “we had not 
reckoned that would happen because it had not happened 
before” (FT 5/12). 
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News Chronology 


Dec. 12 Oil ministers of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries agreed to reduce prices for higher 
quality grades of crude oil by 20 to 70 cents a barrel. The 
Saudi Arabian benchmark price remains unchanged at $34 
(U.S.) a barrel. 

Dec.19 The federal government changed several of the tax 
proposals in last month’s budget, depriving the treasury of 
$150 million a year. 

Dec. 30 The United States announced a series of economic 
sanctions against the Soviet Union to protest the imposition 
of martial law in Poland. The sanctions particularly restrict the 
trade of advanced technology and equipment. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


Xxi 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as.a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment ona 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had beenon | 


Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Chart — 1 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q3) 
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Chart — 3 
Real Output by Industry 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q3) 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2- 1981 Q3) 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan./61-Oct. 81) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61-Oct./81) 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61-Oct./81) 
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JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 1 2:35 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
NON 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- — EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM = AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
ee 
1976 6.5 1.4 19.3 “5.4 3.7 1087 147 9.3 8.4 5.5 
1977 2.9 3.2 -6.3 3.0 -.4 -571 -335 6.9 23 2.1 
1978 2.8 1.6 -3.3 1.9 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 5 -7.3 13.3 11.2 1766 -126 2.7 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 -.5 -10.6 12.4 5.6 -2454 -180 1.0 -2.2 0 
1979 IV -.6 -.4 -3.0 1.5 3 100 396 2 -2.8 .6 
1980 I 8 -.9 a 4.8 2 -1248 -20 -1.8 1.1 -.9 
I -.5 5 -12.9 “1.5 -1.0 328 -548 -.8 1.3 -1.0 
II] 1.2 3 5 ig 3.1 -3148 252 2.6 -2.5 ee 
IV 8 9 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 1.7 2.3 
1981 I a 8 6.1 4.3 2.2 2408 168 -6.5 1.1 9 
II 5 2 6.7 1.5 oS -160 -36 7.9 5.8 1.4 
Il -.9 1 -13.5 1.5 -5.9 840 368 -3.0 1,3 -1.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) 
) 


(1 DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 2 2:35 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUFAC - COM- COM- 
TIc AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
Eee 
1976 5).0 4.9 hes Bred Sia, 4.9 7.0 250 Tae) 2.4 
1977 2.9 209 1.9 35 2.6 200 15 3.0 3.2 en 
1978 3.3 ane aes 4.0 3).5 4.5 er IER: 3.7 a] 
1979 jet 4.0 3.5 3.8 ais 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 aed 
1980 4 se S16 1.6 S20 at Ets =Tr4 Zavl a: 8 
1979 NOV el! ad Sines mt erok| .0 Sak =255 =e .0 
DEC en = sill =<10 .3 Soles =1.S coh hp? ica ark ahh? 
1980 JAN =;4 => a4 =e! =i | 5) =n eo! a} = if 
FEB AY; 2s mas Sill 16 saris seh = Tea .0 7 Nid, 
MAR a 9 Wes 6 1.8 ) bees Ae 1.0 6 2 ES 
APR Nt) Saks =e Sach. -2.4 aS wil =i AY: 4 =i 4 
MAY =O a! Sito we =1r0 Joo =110 =o =i5 2 
JUN te 25) sige) .0 Sei? mE .0 <0 apt ve 
JUL ae i y: at ae sal at hake, e2ae on me 
AUG 4 4 4 8 dd Sank 230 4 RZ 
SEP ve 6 ie me 1.4 CAL} 1.4 S2ao 6 2 
OCT 6 6 aN a stl 11 4 = ral 8 y: 
NOV 13 a5 oe ate 4 eek -.3 5.0 “2 6 
DEC .0 “i 0) =e <a oo ay -4.3 A .0 
1981 JAN 8 6 a ya = -1.4 ei sire 8 8 
FEB 6 6 es ad aS 2.8 Tes lee zB Site, 
MAR 6 6 1.4 ma ihe! 209 ies al ry a 
APR a 1? =a oe aie eat Sa iy’! “3 ied 
MAY 4 ok | al 1.4 2.4 1.4 Eat 4 ae 
JUN eS ME 4 aS 9 Dee ey -2,.4 nf: te, 
JUL ase A 4 a ="6 pane e2o9 eileen =the) i jit ts 
AUG =.0 =.6 Si) md H..G coho =<B 7 eed Ee 
SEP A I =O ae mai Jar =250 .0 =e 0 i, y 
ocT = 6 -.6 ot Pe’. SE Sia ein a 20 id wait a 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 8, 1982 re : oe 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


MANUF AC- AVERAGE 


NEK DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUFAC-  MANUFAC- — INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEK ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
ne 
1977 3 6.9 11.5 11.2 17.2 1,99 38.7 243.5 1.9 33 
1978 1.8 11.0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.0 5.8 18.3 
1979 2.1 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.3 7.7 16.2 
1980 ” 9.5 od 3.2 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.3 9.2 6.0 
1981 184.0 
7 6 er 2.8 aa 1.95 38.7 165.6 11.7 2.0 
- 11 Me 2.4 -11.0 a5 aS 2.08 38.4 148.0 “13.6 -4.3 
111 5.6 3.8 15.1 5.3 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.5 10.6 3.9 
IV 3.5 2.9 4 6.1 3.9 1.94 38.6 164.9 15.8 5.9 
1981 1 5.2 3.7 2.0 2.1 ive 1.97 38.7 191.2 8.4 4.3 
1 11 3.6 1.0 PG B.2 1.93 38.9 223.9 5.0 7.3 
III 1.2 ee 6.0 ae -3.4 2.02 38.5 178.3 -14.8 a be 
IV 142.6 
1980 DEC 1.0 2.4 5 1.6° 4.2 1.92 38.6 157.8 13.7 “ 
1981 JAN 3.9 11 1.9 -2.5 =3/5 2.01 38.9 178.7 63 eg 
FEB ee) 1.5 -3.9 3.2 14.1 1.96 38.7 198.4 8.9 4.8 
MAR 1.3 “t1 7.3 3.0 -2.9 1.94 38.6 196.4 2.7 5.4 
APR 1.5 3.8 3.1 2.5 5.3 1.92 38.8 246.3 11.0 1.2 
MAY 2.1 -3.7 -7.2 3 = 1.94 39.0 211.5 -15.8 ey 
JUN 1.0 8.0 aia 2.2 3.6 1.94 38.9 213.8 3.2 4 
JUL 1.8 -6.8 eat 13 4.3 1.93 38.9 176.4 6.6 "5 
AUG 2404 5 a6 23.55 ye 2.04 38.4 173.2 -19.8 -1.6 
SEP 8 -2.3 2.3 =4/5 2.3 2.09 38.2 185.3 -13.9 3 
OCT a 2.8 -19.9 aa -5.3 2.12 112.2 2 -2.1 
NOV 51.7 127.7 38.4 
DEC 187.9 
SOURCE RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. CATALOGUE 31-001, NEM MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001. STATISTICS CANADA. CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 4 2:35 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
Fil a a PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- —_- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
1977 2.7 ce 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 3.7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.8 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1880 2.2 -1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
59.8 
1980 I 4 a | a 8 64.1 59.3 7.5 13.1 5.4 747 
II 2 = i ‘4 64.0 59.0 7.7 13.7 5.5 593 
111 e) =i4 5 3 63.9 59.1 7.5 fa 5.5 597 
IV 1.3 1.0 ‘9 ‘8 64.1 59.4 7.4 13.0 5.4 825 
1981 ] 1.4 1.9 ee 1.2 64.6 59.9 7.3 13.1 5.2 711 
i 11 1.5 8 6 64.8 60.1 74 12.7 5.2 542 
11 2 -1.8 7 5 64.8 59.9 7.5 12.9 56 683 
= 4 64.6 59.2 8.4 14.5 6.3 
1980 DEC 7 1.0 2 2 64.2 59.4 7.4 13.0 5.3 303 
1981 JAN uA i 5 45 : ; i : 
FEB ie 1.5 8 3 ree aon i es a aa 
MAR ‘2 4 aA ie 64.7 60.0 74 13.4 5.2 199 
APR 3 9 3 ‘0 64.6 60.1 7.0 12.5 92 
MAY 6 5 Me 4 64.8 60. ae 
ore . : : 4 ce 71 12.7 5.1 167 
ane aes ue Re e. 64.9 60.2 7.3 12.8 5.3 183 
rt re: he 2 2 64.7 60.0 7.2 12.3 5.4 242 
ae 2 > 2 2 64.7 60.1 7.0 12.1 5.3 184 
:-8 a 65.1 59.7 8.2 14.2 6.1 257 
oct 2 7 64.9 59.5 8.3 14.1 6.3 235 
“#1 a 4 64.5 59.2 8.2 14.7 6.0 
64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72 
; -008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CA = 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001. STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMAT 
Sheba ee Epil es ES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


) 
) 
) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF 
AGE AN VER. 
) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


BwWwnhN— 


( 
( 
( 
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JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 95 2:35 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
Se eee eee 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 diane Sind 8.4 9.9 109.3 ue a be 
1978 9.0 15a 6.4 87.72 one 9.4 tp5 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 Sia ae Teg 85.38 14.5 10.1 Tie 8.6 108.9 202.0 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 ises 5.4 3.0 9.8 106.4 223.9 
1981 83.42 
1980 I Ze 2:5 7a} 85.89 4.9 135 1.8 fae 106.9 21573 
I] 2.8 2.8 207 85.48 Te ‘liga She! 2a 106.2 22nd 
III 2.8 4.2 2.4 86.32 2.8 3.1 2.6 200 105.8 226.6 
IV 2n0 ae 2568 84.47 323 3) ee 253 106.4 23252 
1981 1 Jays 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 is) 3.6 106.8 235.4 
1a 321 253 3.4 83.43 A) es ee 1 EG] Zed 107.2 242.3 
Il] 3.0 20 Seu 82.53 A) ine 2.0 Mee 105.8 och 4 
IV 83.91 
1980 DEC 6 Vea 4 83.56 ae als 47 10 106.4 235.5 
1981 JAN a3 a) 1.5 83.98 ae] liad Wee? 1,6 106.7 235.33 
FEB 150 Tae? 8 83.42 2 8 mS 1.4 106.4 235.6 
MAR ie al ete] 83.95 7 etl i} a2 107.2 235.3 
APR aa 1.0 ald 83.98 9 ag if sth 107.0 239),3 
MAY i9 ae 13 83.27 8 Jes) Saw sil 107.2 242.6 
JUN es 1.8 15 83.06 ) 4 3 aie 107.4 244.9 
JUL “i TE! ay 82.55 7 sdf 3 ie 106.2 248.0 
AUG bl 3 Wy) 81.77 6 SiS) 2 iA 105.3 248.2 
SEP nf ane Hele 83.28 3 Pina) 3 6 106.0 PAM 
OCT TAO) =i 133 83.14 ad Sait] b} 105.6 258.5 
NOV as re) ey 84.22 251 
DEC 84.38 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 


PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 6 27208 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
0 ee em a a cea ae a ee se eee eee 
1976 Sal 5.8 58 Sng PA? 9.4 6.5 ei Ted hee 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 thy) 10.9 (Ao) 7.4 7.8 12.3 rf 
1978 5.0 4.5 10.6 tho) 355 6.3 9.6 8.6 T3\3 6.3 
1973 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 12a Sea 11.0 (eee 14.9 10.4 
1980 8.6 naling 122 9.4 10.0 7.8 Ua ley! 15s 15.6 10.6 
1979 IV i 3.0 2.6 Zoe PRs ff 20S Pe) <i.) 4.2 2.6 
1980 | 1a? Paves 220) 2.0 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 bin2 Aart 
II 2.8 255 2.6 2.4 hes! liz Phe me is 2.6 
IT] 30 Zon 4.4 2nd 2.6 2.0 eS 2D 2 Set 252 
IV Se | poe: 4.4 2a 4.1 2.8 PLS Zinl oral 2.0 
1981 1 Ahad. 1.4 3.4 2.6 4.3 2no Shoe! Baz 4.8 Parte 
II 205 2.8 Sa Zn Si) 2.8 2.6 =2.10 7 a RE 
IT] 25/9 U2 4.0 2n0) 156) On 202 2.0 2.8 2.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 7 2:35 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS a 


——— er EE a PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
a ee aS SU 
15.4 11.9 5.3 8.0 7.5 5 1388 112.1 
a7? 15.8 9.3 6.6 13.0 7 12.1 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 3 18.3 lb. 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 ‘thot 14,3 4150 108.2 
1980 15.7 -1.5 73 10.0 -5.8 16.7 7810 108.9 
1979 IV 4.4 , 3.6 1.7 -2.3 4.1 1720 108.6 
1980 I 4.9 -3.5 8.6 2.6 -3.3 6.0 1632 111.2 
II 1.7 =1.1 -.6 4 -1.0 103 1101 109.0 
II 4.3 2.0 243 22 -3.4 Se3 2290 107.9 
IV ae 33 15 6.1 4.4 1.6 2787 107.4 
1981 I 1.2 -6.1 7.0 5.1 -.2 5.3 1641 109.2 
II 6.0 10.0 -3.6 8.3 6.3 1.9 1273 103.3 
111 -2.8 -4.5 86 = -2.4 2.4 847 102.7 
1980 NOV 29 1.3 le: =2..3 -.9 -1.5 1166 109.3 
DEC -3.8 -6.3 2.6 1.4 -3.7 5.3 770 106.5 
1981 JAN 72 9 5.8 4.3 4 3.9 696 108.5 
FEB -4.5 -6.0 1.3 1.3 3.4 -2.0 439 112.1 
MAR -2.6 2.8 -5.5 -.8 =a -.7 506 106.8 
APR 6.4 5.6 Le 9.4 73 1.9 61 105.1 . 
MAY -.8 7 -.6 -4.5 “7,4 2.8 558 101.7 
JUN 10.7 12.1 -.6 6.5 8.7 -2.0 654 103.1 
JUL -8.0 -11.4 mg -2.5 -3.7 ee 354 104.2 
AUG -.9 “1.4 1.8 Sree -8.2 5.3 419 100.7 
SEP -.8 2.5 =392 6.3 12.5 -5.5 74 103.2 
OCT Bid =-1.3 4 -10.8 -10.1 -.8 758 104.1 
NOV 5.9 =952 1123 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 8 2:35 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
er ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GooDs TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND  INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES } 
pee 8 ee ee 
1976 1388 -1191 -2498 -150 -5760 546 -65 530 -4372 -3842 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 -1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 | 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 -1904 
| 
1979 IV 1720 -256 -1393 96 -2529 191 13 169 -809 -640 
1980 | 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
Il 1101 -270 -1377 80 -2630 243 10 354 -1529 -1175 
III 2290 -315 -1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 -444 - 189 
IV 2787 -361 ~1272 109 -2729 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 1 1641 -274 -1652 49 -3415 278 12 386 -1774 - 1388 
II 1273 -286 -1760 114 -3737 283 13 361 -2464 -2103 
III 847 -261 -1875 0) -3958 249 oF 463 -3111 -2648 


5 WY -W5 SET WW oe WY ORY Whe Wee ce Wr re ce ce 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 9 2:35 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK OTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1976 -300 -590 8571 79 8007 -94) 69 =3712 0 522 
1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 - 1421 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 -2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 -2350 3906 -582 2039 4107 6752 ~2268 219 1908 
1980 585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 - 1280 
1979 IV 715 -1010 298 -288 -788 2033 2780 - 1230 0 -518 
1980 I 250 ~445 1470 a2 370 -706 -316 226 217 -428 
II 216 -660 1708 i 162 1035 96 684 221 0) 673 
II] 340 -475 1314 = 27 562 -254 -404 - 1566 0 e522 
IV -220 - 1200 929 -236 - 1262 2270 1149 -892 0 e993 
1981 I 205 - 1305 1054 S20 -508 3912 6118 =3335 210 400 
II -3405 -840 1716 S325 -3289 8088 6777 - 1852 0) -640 
Ill -455 - 1470 2818 505 2475 2119 =1135 -800 0 -745 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 10 2:35 PM 
FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S, 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 

COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK ORS, 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 

M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

SS ae eee ee 
1976 8.1 12.6 18.4 10.04 3.87 Se We 11.78 es 1035.2 982.3 
1977 8.4 14.0 15.8 8.50 Iv 7.48 10.36 8.70 1003.9 885.8 
1978 10.1 10.7 13556 $3.69 51 8.83 10.59 S27 1159.1 814.0 
1979 Td 15.8 19.4 12.90 64 12.07 Meg 10.21 Sine 843.2 
1980 6.4 18.1 14.4 14,25 12 1315 14,32 12.48 2125.6 Bo5mn2 
1979 IV mae 4.7 <NBY) 14,92 19 14.18 13.85 11.14 1697.4 825.6 
1980 I 2a onl 4.5 1Se25 = ThoSIE 14.38 13.82 12.83 2006.0 841.6 
II -.4 3.4 Ze 14.58 Soi) 12.98 14,62 itil 1967.7 845.3 
III an BES PaaS 12.25 37 10.72 13.68 iskyy 2225.1 933.4 
IV 4.2 B28 W2 14.92 eae 14,53 15.16 V2noi, 2303.7 960.6 
1981 I =a 2.4 4.8 18.08 chi i7ea3 15.40 T3027. 2246.4 975.3 
II 1.6 aey, Se! 1925 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
Il] SURE) I) 5.8 ZnO? 35.37 21.02 20.55 Vane, 2104.7 894.6 
1980 NOV 2.4 drs 4 Ev és} = 362 13.50 15.00 13.01 2402.2 993.3 
DEC 59 .0 lee: 18.25 53 Wes 743) 15,60 12.67 2268.7 964.0 
1981 JAN =a .0 <0) 18.25 05 ieee 15017 12.96 2226.7 947.3 
FEB 4 dod) 2e3 18,25 1.66 Teal 15227 13.38 217S20 974.6 
MAR 15 ES -2.0 Wes 3.01 17.00 1575 13.48 233300 1003.9 
APR 1.8 17 ae 18.25 ies 17250 16.45 15.07 2306.4 997.8 
MAY sons 43 ail oie) SEO 1.14 19.00 17,82 14.96 237.Ta2 931.8 
JUN a7 AG 6 Ae 20.00 ane 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 976.9 
JUL Sue 258 2n5 21,00 3.04 Pai PAs) 18.90 17.07 225370 952.3 
AUG =n. 8 2.4 eran 4.04 22.20 212.30 16.77 2176.7 881.5 
SEP i aire ie 21525 3.02 19.60 21.46 17,66 1883.4 850.0 
OCT ile 7 iW ue 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 
NOV 2.8 4.2 4.2 7525 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 


1) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

2) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

6) 30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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TABLE 11 1:53 PM 


JAN 8, 1982 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
IA UNITED REAL 
> INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL 

oe SERIES) . WORKREEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 


DATA (3) 


w 
co 
wo 
~ 
wo 
Oo 


47.4 -.10 4 6 

Hage mA sagt ei -.09 38.96 90.7 142.24 12070.2 
JUN 149.89 148.9 =. 18 38.95 30.7 141.93 12057.0 
JUL 149.47 147.8 - 28 38.93 90.9 141.66 12058.5 
AUG 149.13 148.7 =n05 38.91 92.1 141,23 12071.1 
SEP 148.57 146.5 37 38.88 91.8 140.91 12079.2 
ocT 147.61 143.9 - 65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 - 85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 -.96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 2 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 Sih 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 138.9 =e: 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 =1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 a4 ES 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 -.86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 137.1 =,02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 ia? 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130,89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 eae 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 “59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.96 ei oT 38.86 96.5 136.10 11113.3 
AUG 138.42 130.1 ahh AKG) 38,83 91.7 135.43 10983.1 
SEP 135.77 125.5 “4.54 38.71 85.9 134.35 10793.5 
OCT 132.15 120.3 2b) 5H) 38.59 7422 132.89 10558.3 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS), BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (NUMBERS ) 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 


JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 12 1:53 PM 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
==  — “s:5ae NER =P ©" TRADES es ee POL NGAUS See EDeRALIOS & am me INDEX (0; CO CL CM———n 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1979 APR 3189.7 104951 574278 1.75 1241.6 82 
MAY 3193.4 104122 579393 1.74 1260.4 83 
JUN 3181.3 102901 586105 1.73 1278.0 81 
JUL 3167.5 101398 600929 Tea 1288.2 .76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 1.72 1304.6 .68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 jeral 1321.4 .60 
OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1.70 1313.7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 4) 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 63g 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1,52 1364.3 .20 
JUL DIA Tt 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 We 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1,49 1558.2 =, 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.3 108164 523822 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3060.6 107717 513562 1.62 1730.9 oe 
AUG 3052.5 105139 501779 1.61 1688.5 14 
SEP 3022.7 101457 493780 1.59 1633.2 14 
OCT 2963.2 97729 473895 1.57 1570.9 i 


SAI ESTE BEER ERT EEE 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 13 1:53 PM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX 0 MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
SS ee ae Sn ce eo eee 
1976 10.7 3.2 14.1 32.4 5.6 21.8 2.6 Say TH2 6.8 
1977 Hee Sg 14.5 2/50 4.9 5.8 209 6.5 4.3 6.8 
1978 5.8 4.2 1234 2.0 4.7 ZN 3.4 Tee ave 3.1 
1979 4.4 AAS 13.4 -14.2 210 S101 ing 11S3 26.9 has T 
1980 3.6 4) 6.9 -24.0 Be =20.1 =o 13.5 We? Le 
19797 1V = 4) io =11..5 Wy Bi2c9 el 3.4 So2 1 
1980 I 4 1 308 S22 ia 6.3 a 3.9 3.7 16.4 
II oe wad =a79 -14.5 =2.6 =30.9 Aco set =T133 16.3 
III ay has a0 4.4 31.7 les 17.8 at oy 2.4 11.6 
IV 4.5 7. 6u3 10.4 Usd Sant oo 3.1 4.1 16.7 
1981 I 2.0 8 1.8 =o), 4 1.4 AZ 5 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
I] a) 3 Za = bet:! Sue -24.8 oa 1.8 .0 18.9 
Ill 4 eit 45) =A 1.0 24.6 4 Z2a9 ano 20.3 
1980 OCT eS, .0 2.6 Alle 1.4 dad 4 1.0 8 13.8 
NOV 1.8 wl 8 25.0 6 Hise 7 Tet 133 16.1 
DEc 8 aD, 8 S10) 4 =6..0 .0 1.0 Sant 20.3 
1981 JAN aT, 4 no) 8.1 ay tie : ae SPE) 20.2 
FEB *) ve “6 -26.8 .0 gl a, 1720 vio 19.4 
MAR oY: “= a 6.7 | Lith, .0 6 2.0 18.0 
APR ate 6 1.0 Phe yh Sali PESTS 1 4 a 17.2 
MAY oS aC .0 a3 21 Si ae aay a7 =). 19.6 
JUN ‘dl =5 2.4 ijk) 4 -8.8 .0 se oral 20.0 
JUL oi 6 cae 8 «3 1305 so 1e2 8 20.4 
AUG ie 0 ao =n EAU 33.0 ye 8 lee 20.5 
SEP = ez nt =e Sond =aiG S183 ane 122 -2.0 20.1 
ocT =a ral -6.8 -22.4 =270 18.5 


SOURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEW YORK, NA, 1978. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


JAN 8, 1982 TABLE 14 1:53 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX LAYOFF NEW 
12 SERIES WORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE RATE ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING (INVERTED) CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING (2) GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS $ 1972 
(UNITS) (BILLIONS) 
ne 
1979 APR 142.60 140.3 ae) =2)03 40.37 132.4 S9mo2 131.4 1,09 39,24 
MAY 142.24 141.4 720 .78 40.26 1ae $9.76 130.9 1.07 39.09 
JUN 141,93 141.6 =P A 14 40.19 131.5 100.16 130.8 1.03 38.85 
JUL 141.66 141.2 SahG Certs) 40.17 131.3 100.73 129.8 1.00 38.45 
AUG 141,29 140.1 = 26 Seite 40.15 131.0 101.96 P2o .94 38.00 
SEP 140.91 140.1 Buen .00 40.15 eA 103.58 129.1 89 37.58 
OCT 140.27 137.8 -.45 -1.64 40.15 Tsdiie 104.64 127.8 85 37.18 
NOV 139.27 135.6 Sell =60 40.12 1303 105. 13 123.7 82 36.73 
DEC 138.14 ela! =a ee 40.09 esate 105.78 118.3 th) 36.27 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 apgelte Ro 40.08 TiS 106.84 113.4 a) 36.05 
FEB 135.96 134.1 et Mth =w45 40.06 Siiae 108.60 108.3 75 36.03 
MAR 134.74 11.5 =. 89 S.oe 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 74 35.74 
APR 132.88 126.2 S136 -4,03 395,93 128.9 108.58 92.9 68 34.96 
MAY 130.47 123.0 Oye ¥ -2.54 39,84 126.3 108. 15 84.7 60 33.87 
JUN 128.17 123),9 rel tew A aS 39.71 123.2 108.76 80.4 52 Spay er 
JUL 126.81 128.1 ~1.06 S2o9 390 5i7 1203 110.61 80.5 49 32.02 
AUG 126.54 130.7 Sed 2.03 33.48 118.3 113.42 84.4 48 31.70 
SEP 127.44 134.4 (a 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 S129 50 31.88 
OCT 128.98 135.0 dere 45 39.45 Wi2 120.62 98.5 54 32.50 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 USHA. Soot ges 124.87 104.0 59 33.25 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 = 15 Soaoo 118.0 128.51 106.8 65 KIA 
1981 JAN 134.15 13a 1.06 =O EI AL 118.3 131.24 107.3 70 34.29 
FEB 135,11 nasil at | Or, Sore 118.4 132.46 105.8 73 34.68 
MAR 135.88 136.7 SA 1.18 39.85 118.4 133527 103.2 76 34.94 
APR 136.55 1374.5 .49 we 39.94 118.3 133.90 100.7 79 35.17 
MAY 136.78 13503 16 =160 40.03 11229 133.98 98.4 81 35.35 
JUN 136.55 134.1 See -.89 40.10 LN ele 133.80 94.2 82 3551 
JUL 136.10 134.2 Se .07 40, 13 Mises 133.06 83.1 84 35.63 
AUG 135.43 Asai =.49 252 40.12 115.0 T3207 83.5 84 35.50 
SEP 134.35 130.3 00 VS Ne, 40.01 129.78 78.2 81 35.22 
OcT 132.89 128.2 S109 =1.6) 33.88 127.04 72.4 74 34,58 
NOV 131.35 127.8 =1..46 =.3i1 Soi 124.88 67.2 66 33.66 
DEC 122502 


SOURCE; BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) LAYOFF RATE PER 100 EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING. 
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TABLE 15 1:53PM 


JAN 8, 1982 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CH 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 

FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT = (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 oS INDEX _ 


$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


APR 16.04 859.0 20.88 1.49 1.00 73 145.35 144.1 16 -1.71 
a MAY 15.83 857.6 20.81 1.68 1.01 75 145.52 145.6 ma 1.04 
JUN 15.56 856.2 205.12 1,87 1.02 75 145,55 145.0 .02 “4a 
JUL 15.32 854.6 18.96 2.04 1.05 73 145.55 145.4 .00 .28 
AUG 14.97 852.9 iss Zeit 1.07 70 145. 48 145.0 =e 08 = ac 
SEP 14.66 850.9 14.82 oaal 1.06 65 145.35 144.9 Ob = 07 
ocT 14.35 848.1 10.88 2.08 1.04 60 145.25 145.1 = Or 14 
NOV 14.46 844.4 Te ky Dita +99 56 145,15 145.0 m2 OT =1.07 
DEC 14.72 840.0 Ro 2.18 191 52 145.10 145.2 es0s 14 
1980 JAN 14.96 835.3 SEIEIS 2.24 .81 50 145.21 146.1 .07 .62 
FEB 14.88 830.5 -8.44 2631 th 47 N4aen27 145.2 .04 seiy 
MAR 14.75 825.4 =11;.63 2.30 .74 45 145.07 143.5 ae = ete 
APR 14.45 819.4 SUPE e Bard .74 43 144.33 140.5 =,90 -2.09 
MAY 12:793 813.8 =12.85 Lat2 me 4) 143.05 138.0 Od Saee 
JUN Tens 809.5 ath lines .68 38 141.45 136.7 Sint oe 
JUL 13.50 808.2 =13.49 86 .64 35 139.85 13608 maleic: et A. 
AUG 13.49 809.3 - 14.06 66 .64 ao 138.48 136.7 SN) mak) 
SEP 13.51 811.3 aa ON eit . 68 33 137.63 138.1 -,.61 1.02 
OCT 13.43 813.0 3 ae AE ane 34 137.41 esis y/ = 16 16 
NOV 13.62 814.0 IER T.27 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 79 
DEC LEIS 813.6 = 1.60 .84 39 138.41 141.3 .49 .36 
1981 JAN 14.21 812.3 EES 1.86 .90 42 139.28 142.0 63 .50 
FEB 14.03 810.5 Sole Vs 2.18 97 44 140, 23 142.5 .68 35 
MAR 14.06 809.6 =5.28 2.56 1.02 47 141.07 142.4 60 -.07 
APR 14.02 810.0 -4.70 2.86 1.01 50 141.72 142.2 46 = 14 
MAY 13,93 810.7 -3.43 2201 96 51 142.16 142.2 31 .00 
JUN VERE 811.2 -1.41 2.67 .90 52 142,47 142.5 21 mel 
JUL {329i 810.8 1,42 Pineal 85 52 142.66 142.6 14 .07 
AUG 13-392 810.1 4.37 1.76 82 51 142.77 142.6 07 . 00 
SEP 13.88 808.7 6.69 1.23 83 49 142.73 142.0 =nOS -.42 
OCT 13.57 807.3 8.00 .76 84 47 142.34 140.0 ayy) -1.41 
NOV Wiese 807.2 36 .85 44 141.58 138.4 = 00 Meal 3 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( NOT FILTERED. 


ORWhH— 
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Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
17 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


25 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
ag Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonaily Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 
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NOV 30, 1981 


1981 


TABLE 16 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- IVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT 
TAXES INCOME INCOME 


107922 19985 sli iy 11175 3317 8438 -2064 
118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 
129848 25614 -2843 15771 3585 9644 ~4577 
145091 34884 -3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 
162373 37172 -3411 21782 3969 11438 ~6841 
151424 37808 =3392 21112 4268 10844 -6688 
155876 SREY -3440 21068 3604 11012 -7056 
159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 
163780 36748 -3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 
170484 37824 -2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 
175596 38716 -4400 23732 4828 12344 -7796 
182808 37564 -3924 25200 4580 12708 -8732 
187172 31620 -4876 28868 3836 12940 -6712 


NET 
NATIONAL 
INCOME 
AT FACTOR 
COST 


148507 
161029 
178576 
205370 
228145 


216948 
220560 
223748 
229028 
239244 
244692 
252080 
254792 


INDIRE 
TAXES 
LESS 


SUBSIDIES 


1:57 PM 


GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
AT MARKET 
PRICES 


191031 
208868 
230353 
261961 
289859 


275260 
280224 
284368 
291052 
303792 
315100 
325604 
330780 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


NOV 30, 1981 


1981 


TABLE 17 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) 


15 ca 1.6 =O 239.0 =A) oh) 10.0 874 
10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 =13595 
om 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 Kets -1158 
if abentd 36.2 7.8 21.4 V1 8.9 -2141 
ino 6.6 Uiles 13.8 Set 8.9 =123 
2ar 1.6 8.0 10.4 Zone ts 184 
A 73 1.4 ants =10). 6 no -368 
YL 74 -4.6 7.6 WZ Shs Unde 1616 
2.8 1.6 -.4 4.2 24.5 aie - 1680 
4.1 Zino S2and 4.3 14.1 Shah) -628 
3.0 2.4 56.0 3.4 ec 7h -48 
4.1 SEINY, -10.8 6.2 sie 74st) -936 
2.4 -15.8 24.3 14.6 SIN 72 1.8 2020 


NET 
NATIONAL 
INCOME 


AT FACTOR 


COST 


oO 
-OwLhhL 


—-OwWwUB BRAM 


INDIRECT 


TAXES 
LESS 


—-N 


5 
16. 
6 
5 


OFPNMELENOW 


SUBSIDIES 


mo-=b 


1:57 PM 


GROSS 
NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
AT MARKET 
PRICES 


= 
jo] 
OnawWwWo 


—WWERNY-=w 
Own hb HhUOn 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
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TABLE 18 1:5 70 PM 


NOV 30, 1981 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

; BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT ~~~ GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- . sue. NATIONAL 
EXPENDI-  EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


rn Nr 


7 110886 38325 12321 12105 14151 1049 473 45601 - 49973 191031 
1377 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 13552 14590 17008 ~66 369 62985 -67970 230353 
1979 150617 51979 14085 18127 20986 3988 117 77087 -82671 261961 
1980 168146 57913 13843 21937 24730 -770 -491 90258 -93443 289859 
1979 IV 155624 53404 14292 19980 22644 5004 132 83636 -86872 275260 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 -16 87276 -92356 280224 

I] 163956 57096 12928 21288 239932 4084 -736 86416 SO2ga2 284368 
III 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 -4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 
IV 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5180 -788 96452 -96220 303792 
1981 I 182636 62588 16092 24732 27584 2236 -452 94880 -101976 315100 
I] 188656 64712 17700 25796 28916 1084 452 100336 -110192 325604 
II] 192496 67748 15908 26916 27788 2740 1176 99372 -111816 330780 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 19 1:57 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


a 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT _ GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON~ NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- | EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 
Se ee ee 
1976 14.3 14.8 33.5 3.5 10.6 1560 232 12.7 9.6 15.5 
1977 10.5 13.2 3.9 11.3 6.9 -755 -436 15.2 14.6 9.3 
1978 10.4 9.9 5.8 8.3 12.4 -360 332 19.9 1e57 10.3 
1979 11.3 93.0 3.9 24.2 23.4 4054 -252 22.4 21.6 13a 
1980 11.6 11.4 “1.7 21.0 17.8 -4758 -608 174 13.0 10.6 
1979 1V ae 1.6 -.4 x) a2 1480 444 4.4 14 3.2 
1980 I 3 mar 2:6 ee 4.5 -2368 -148 4.4 6.3 1.8 
I 2.1 4.1 -11.3 2 1.4 1448 -720 -1.0 .2 1.5 
111 4.4 2.8 a4 3.7 4.7 -8704 312 5.2 x 2.4 
IV 3.4 3.9 9.1 4.7 4.1 -560 -364 6.1 3.8 4.4 
1981 1 42 2.6 10.7 6.9 5.5 7416 336 -1.6 6.0 ay 
11 $53 3.4 10.0 4.3 4.8 -1152 904 5.8 8.1 3.3 
III 2.0 4.7 -10.4 4.3 -3.9 1656 724 -1.0 1.5 1.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 20 1:57 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- 


NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

a 
1976 75251 21689 6564 7422 9551 743 223 26225 -32166 119249 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 Sale 28046 ~32844 121762 
1978 79550 22757 5947 T7341 9743 126 106 30929 ~34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 -20 31766 - 36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 9917 11434 -562 -200 32087 ~35615 130160 
1979 IV 80952 22784 5372 9440 11268 1820 92 32160 ~35876 131504 
1980 I 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 -36268 130332 
II 81176 22704 4684 9752 11188 900 ~476 31300 =35792 128988 

Ill 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 ~34896 129192 

IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 Si 33376 -35504 132128 

1981 | 83404 23160 5232 10536 11976 936 -4 31204 -35900 133380 
II 83860 23204 5580 10696 12236 776 -40 33664 - 37984 135268 

III 83144 23216 4828 10860 11512 1616 328 32664 -37508 133960 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 21 W357 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (UE (2) 
eee 
1976 6.5 1.4 1953 Orit Sou 1087 147 3.3 8.4 555 
1977 259 32 AEG) 3.0 ~.4 =O i7a1 =330 6.9 Lae dal 
1978 2.8 1.6 =3is ot) 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 5 Siuod 13,3 11.2 1766 - 126 Zea 6.0 3.0 
1880 1,0 a) -10.6 12.4 5.6 ~2454 - 180 1.0 he) .0 
1979 IV = 35 a -3.0 eS eS 100 396 a2 -2.8 6 
1980 I 8 =o at 4.8 oF - 1248 -20 tea! TI =o 
I] =.9 = Saou) Sue SA) 328 -548 =n6 Sh bes = (48) 
III ay? 3 3 ict Tena -3148 252 2.6 Pe we 
IV 8 ) 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 17 a3 
1981 I oa 8 6.1 4.3 252 2408 168 aoe) 137 9 
II 3 2 6.7 sts Drie - 160 -36 Tad 5.8 1.4 
II] eal) 1 =1329 1435 =5.9 840 368 =3'..0 oles =a 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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TABLE 22 11:33 AM 


JAN 5, 1982 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 


AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 
a ee ee 


0 4.9 a7 5.5 5.4 4.7 5.5 5.5 2.4 

1877 a 2.9 el 1.9 1.8 3.5 3.2 Ee 127 
1978 a53 3.5 3.5 ong 2.6 4.0 257 3.9 1.5 
1979 ant 4.0 5.3 3.5 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 ix 
1980 4 e -2.0 -1.6 -2.0 1.6 a3 a 8 
1979 IV -.1 =.9 -.8 = 74 ay * Ee a 0 
1380 I -.4 af -.9 5.6 -.9 =e -.3 -.4 -.9 
II -.6 -.7 -2.5 -2.4 aoa 4 “1.1 -1.2 a) 

III a “a 0 -.3 -.2 5 st v. 5 

IV 1.5 1.5 ep oA 2.4 iit 126 7 8 
1981 | ae 1.4 1.0 2.1 Tot i {7 1.5 8 
II 1.2 192 2.6 Di do 2.5 5 1.4 1.4 52 

III iy: =1 59 -2.9 =2.8 -3.0 -.2 -1.6 -1.7 at 

1980 OCT 6 6 Si 9 9 5 8 \ ¢: 
: a £ 5 4 a iE A 5 5 & 
DEC 0 4d a 5 a6 -.3 a a 0 
1981 JAN 8 6 -.9 BK: ay, ie 8 5 8 
FEB 6 at 1.5 1.5 4 of 8 8 -.4 

MAR 6 6 1.8 1.4 1.4 af “4 aT &: 

APR a 2 -,2 =A .0 3 S F3 =43 

MAY 4 5 1.4 ‘lod os at 4 4 Ag 

JUN a 3 5 4 5 ‘3 3 4 d 

JUL -1.2 -1.2 -2.3 -2.1 -2.4 -.6 -1.5 -1.6 8 

AUG =; 6 =i 6 -1.6 -1.6 -1.6 Pee -.7 =i -.2 

SEP oy a -1.3 -.8 -.9 7 i. 1 KS 

OCT -.6 -.6 -4.1 =4.2 -1.2 -.3 =A) -.8 Ae 


a 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 23 11:33 AM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
FISHING SAU ACU 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

1976 6.8 5.6 10.9 2.0 5.9 4.9 7.0 3.6 
1977 3.4 6.0 1250 3.0 220 2.5 5 -2,0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11,9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 5.7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 134 Ws” 9.8 4.7 3.4 6.0 ars 
1980 5.4 i ea | =-7.4 2a = iait “4.7 -1.4 -1.8 
1979 IV 4.3 “1.4 16.4 -1.8 -.5 = 9 =.1 =/2 
1980 I a Jeg 5.6 -4.4 = Nee 74 =1.5 -1.0 -1.8 
1 ae =O =15 (0 lee -3.2 -§.0 -1.4 =2.4 

III =27,.0 5 =11.0 = Die ed Sui! 4 a | =76 

IV -1.5 Act TE | = 5 2.6 3.8 the 255 

1981 I 8.8 Sie 16.1 -.9 1.9 2.0 ews a5) 
II ='1'0 = SO =k} -2.8 ined 550 te 3.6 

III -.2 oS iy Ft 7 ef -4,9 =3\54 -§.3 cay He] -.6 

1980 OCT Let 4.5 6.0 =e .8 | .4 Paz 
NOV -.3 = De LER! 5.0 -,1 al <3 = 

DEC Sats <hr’ 8.5 -4.3 .8 mel aH Pan | 

1981 JAN 8.2 10.0 1.4 ark SL bl New ol i liners 
FEB > | CAT th a) Hae! | 2.8 133 1.4 

MAR Hy | =1.5 Bo -.6 270 259 hel oa} 

APR -1.2 .0 =-2.1 “V2 =-.3 -,1 -.5 The 

MAY -1.2 -20.0 | =2.7 1.9 i ee | 1.4 2.9 

JUN -.6 8.5 Sisas =a 8 Tad =P oe 

JUL 1.0 -26.8 4.6 -7.5 -2.2 =2.9 oa lew! -.3 

AUG -.8 -12.1 -1.8 9.7 =3.1 =§.3 -.6 -1.4 

SEP 5 34507 U4 26 -1.3 -2.6 .0 -1.5 

OCT -.4 10.0 -11.4 = Ty =1.0 = 0 -2.4 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, 


CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TRADE 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


FINANCE 


COMMUNITY, 
BUSINESS & 


11:33 AM 


PUBLIC 


TRANSPORTATION, C oe 
ES 


1981 


1980 


1981 


v 


I 
I 
II 
III 
IV 
I 
I 
I 
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OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
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SEP 
OCT 


TOTAL 
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TOTAL RETAIL 
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SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADWJUSTED 


11:33 AM 


i 


1981 


1980 


1981 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


IV 
I 
II 
II! 
IV 
I 
I 
I 


I 
II 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 


TOTAL 


62164 
64112 
69975 
72752 
69686 


17915 
17748 
16910 
17280 
17747 
17715 
18457 
17883 


5884 
5911 
5952 
2759 
5918 
6038 
6128 
6144 
6185 
6177 
5927 
5779 
5763 


HIPMENTS 
DURABLE 


30823 
31867 
35168 
36468 
34267 


8913 
8809 
8193 
8483 
8783 
8796 
3359 
8890 


2925 
2947 
2910 
2817 
2953 
3026 
3087 
3115 
3157 
3131 
2964 
2795 
2786 


NONDURABLE 


31341 
32246 
34808 
36283 
35419 


9002 
8940 
8717 
8797 
8965 
8919 
9098 
8993 


2959 
2964 
3042 
2943 
2965 
3012 
3041 
3028 
3028 
3046 
2963 
2984 
2977 


TOTAL 


61185 
64860 
71300 
73589 
69304 


18135 
17725 
16450 
17386 
17743 
17599 
18298 
17819 


5908 
5943 
5891 
5633 
5992 
5975 
6103 
6025 
6170 
6219 
5745 
5855 
5666 


NEW ORDERS 
DURABLE 


29815 
32562 
36336 
37369 
33874 


3192 
8816 
7769 
8578 
8711 
8716 
$218 
8843 


2952 
2950 
2809 
2720 
3012 
2984 
3073 
3005 
3140 
3187 
2790 
2866 
2710 


NONDURABLE 


31370 
32298 
34964 
36220 
35431 


8943 
8903 
8681 
8808 
9032 
8883 
9080 
8976 


2956 
2994 
3082 
2912 
2980 
2991 
3030 
3020 
3031 
3032 
2955 
2989 
2957 


TOTAL 


6548 
7296 
8620 
9458 
9076 


9458 
9435 
8975 
3080 
9076 
8959 
8800 
8737 


9104 
9136 
9076 
8949 
9022 
8959 
8934 
8815 
8800 
8843 
8661 
8737 
8640 


UNFILLED ORDERS 
DURABLE 


5743 
6438 
7606 
8507 
8113 


8507 
8514 
8090 
8185 
8113 
8033 
7892 
7845 


8212 
8214 
8113 
8017 
8075 
8033 
8019 
7909 
7892 
7948 
7774 
7845 
7769 


NONDURABLE 
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JAN 5 TABLE 26 11:33 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS ERX ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


a eee 


1976 4.6 ‘7 ie A He 30 1a 121 b5 
1977 | 3.4 ve) 6.0 9,2 ab 183 ee 199 
1978 oy see bce ae aS 3.7 11.8 -§.2 
1979 4.0 337 4.2 Se 228 3.6 = ie e 
1980 “4,2 -6.0 -2.4 -5.8 =9.4 ae -4, ; ; 
1979 IV -2.6 -3.6 ~Tiok -1.2 -.3 ao a “3 Ba 
1980 I -.9 =a ha -.7 =n -4.1 = ; 7 “3. 
I] -4.7 -7.0 -2.5 =72 qe -2.6 -4.9 50 eed 
III 2.2 3.5 9 Lay! 10.4 1.5 Ti 132 Nice 
1.9 Pa | 135 PAS So =9 7.5 
lV 207 3.5 3 i 25 
1981 1 Ys ae! =. 5 -.8 ral =m [is = ; : 
1] 4.2 6.4 2.0 4.0 5.8 Qed =1,8 co OA -1.9 
III -3.1 -5.0 =“1.2 =20 -4.1 Se Hai rit | = 6 -1.9 
é -.1 a os na =k se RE: sa 
wis oe e 8 at 6 -.1 les 4 mo 3.4 
DEC a = 2d -.9 -4.8 2.9 =n =D 4.3 
1981 JAN -3,2 -3.2 tans -4.4 Song =S5 -1.4 =in2 -3.1 
FEB Papa: 4.9 .8 6.4 10.7 PAA 8 A! 1.6 
MAR 2.0 iat 1.6 ee: =a9 4 SA eal] -2.2 
APR 1.5 2.0 10 2.1 3.0 ise! = -,2 152 
MAY 32 9 -.4 cat) face; —22 SHC sail eats) =a -.9 
JUN ay tes .0 2.4 4.5 4 se “2 +3 
JUL sl =.8 6 8 1.5 .0 a HY! = 1.5 
AUG -4.0 -5.3 =O -7.6 12:5 2a 7a | =< 22 -.9 
SEP -2.5 =5.7 ay io Pew al 9 9 .6 
OCT -.3 = 63 aay ~ one =o = hal coh Wet =1,.0 cy ay) 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
JAN 5, TABLE 27 11:33 AM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
eS Se Se ee 
1976 10660 5537 5122 2.05 2.16 1.94 
1977 10783 5615 5168 2.01 2.08 1.93 
1978 10866 5863 5004 1.85 1.95 1.76 
1979 11731 6547 5184 1.87 2.06 1.68 
1980 11515 6387 5127 2.02 2.30 Tale 
1979 IV 11731 6547 5184 1.95 2.18 aie A | 
1980 I 11740 6528 5212 1.98 Pie.) 1.74 
I] 11872 6635 5236 Qeit 2.43 1.81 
III 11655 6545 5110 2.04 2.33 Vite 
IV 11515 6387 5127 1.95 2.20 Here) 
1981 I 11776 6564 5212 1.98 Zuee ei: 
1] 11934 6715 5219 1.93 2ets are 
IIl 12142 6856 5286 2202) 2.30 heard 
1980 OCT 11652 6519 5133 1.98 0.93 1.73 
NOV 11519 6448 5071 1.95 2,19 174 
DEC 11515 6387 5127 1,93 2.19 1.69 
1981 JAN 11643 6459 5184 2,02 2.29 1.76 
FEB 11687 6468 5220 1,97 PEO) 1.78 
MAR 11776 6564 5212 1.95 23,17 a ye} 
APR 11825 6613 5213 1.93 2.14 1.71 
MAY 11866 6622 5244 1.93 Zale 1.73 
JUN 11934 6715 5219 1.93 2.13 172 
JUL 11955 6732 5223 1.94 aoe ua 
AUG 12071 6814 5258 2.04 2.30 Laas 
SEP 12142 6856 5286 2.10 2.45 Tat% 
OCT 12266 6973 5293 pie Te} 2750) ada’ 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
oe ta MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. 
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JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 28 11:33 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
“TOTAL + DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL ~~ TOTAL + DURABLE  NONDURABLE 
a cae ao ee 
1976 4295 2156 2139 2438 1570 868 3927 1811 2116 
1977 4241 2144 2098 2536 1660 876 4006 1812 2195 
1978 4398 2309 2089 2686 1798 888 3783 1756 2026 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4033 1899 2135 
1980 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1979 IV 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4033 1899 2135 
1980 I 4743 2519 2223 2935 2095 84) 4062 1914 2148 
Il 4753 2533 2220 2947 2117 830 4171 1985 2186 
III 4663 2508 2155 2910 2091 819 4082 1946 2136 
IV 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1981 1 4810 2620 2190 2954 2119 835 4013 1825 2188 
II 4836 2654 2181 3059 2214 845 4039 1847 2192 
III 4931 2735 2196 3065 2212 853 4146 1909 2237 
1980 OCT 4697 2503 2194 2924 2103 821 4032 1914 2118 
NOV 4667 2505 2162 2911 2082 829 3941 1861 2080 
DEC 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1981 JAN 4726 2509 2217 2951 2121 830 3965 1828 2137 
FEB 4730 2516 2214 2989 2151 838 3968 1801 2167 
MAR 4810 2620 2190 2954 2119 835 4013 1825 2188 
APR 4819 2638 2181 3000 2157 843 4007 1818 2188 
MAY 4836 2645 2191 2991 2149 842 4039 1828 2211 
JUN 4836 2654 2181 3059 2214 845 4033 1847 2192 
JUL 4850 2676 2174 3035 2187 848 4070 1869 2201 
AUG 4934 2736 2198 3043 2201 842 4095 1877 2218 
SEP 4931 2735 2196 3065 2212 853 4146 1909 2237 
OCT 4984 2768 2216 3089 2238 851 4193 1967 2226 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 29 11:33 AM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ee ee ee 
1976 -181 - 186 5 63 86 E23 335 156 179 
1977 -54 aE -41 98 30 8 80 1 79 
1978 156 165 Ss 151 138 13 -224 -56 - 168 
1979 353 234 119 261 307 ~46 251 143 108 
1980 -30 eas =f cst ay, -14 -36 -69 =e | 
1979 IV 15 15 0 90 97 -6 113 56 57 
1980 | =8 -24 16 AY: = aa 29 16 13 

II 11 14 SS 12 as =n) 103 70 38 
IT] -90 ane -65 Eon -26 =i Ses =39 -50 
IV =s -38 35 7 =! 10 - 145 =a Mf -28 
1981 I 149 150 0 37 31 6 75 -4 79 
I] 26 35 -8 105 95 10 27 22 5 
III 95 81 15 6 ae 8 107 62 45 
1980 OCT a2 = 39 14 12 2 -51 =33 a8 
NOV -30 2 =o2 td =i 8 -91 ie -38 
DEC -6 we 28 5 6 0 = Se zo 
1981 JAN 66 39 27 34 33 1 28 i 29 
FEB < 7 S 38 30 9 3 a2 30 
MAR 79 104 -24 ao =32 -4 45 25 20 
APR 9 18 =o 46 37 3 -6 =i 1 
MAY 17 7 10 es -8 eat a1 ! 22 
JUN 0 10 -10 67 65 3 1 19 -18 
JUL 14 21 =" -24 = 27 3 30 22 9 
AUG 84 60 24 8 14 -6 25 8 17 
SEP =o = ae 22 11 1 52 33 19 
OCT aa 33 20 24 26 =e. 47 58 =f ft 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 30 1:25 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING 


Neen eee aa tn ae e 

- ABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR AND 

ve ii eral tee a ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


a ee SE Te, Le ee eee 


83.5 85.8 81.2 82.2 70.7 81.3 80.9 93.8 80.8 81.5 
ar 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 73s 78.6 78.2 97.4 74,0 Whe 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 91.2 75.4 79.9 83.7 96.0 73.9 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 97.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 7h 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 77.9 79.8 89.8 66.8 77h 73.7 
1979 IV 85.3 90.6 80.0 99.0 78.9 84.3 100.0 76.3 80.2 76.5 
1980 I 83.7 89.3 78.3 99.5 79.3 84.9 93.7 71.9 79.4 76.0 

II 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 79.2 91.7 63.2 76.9 Tang 
III 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 76.5 bow: 87.7 64.2 75.8 71.8 
1V 80.5 86.3 74.7 91.6 79.8 77.8 86.1 67.8 76.2 73.3 
1981 | 81.2 87.2 75.4 92.4 78.9 81.1 93.9 62.7 79.8 74.0 
II 83.0 87.8 78.4 92.4 82.7 84.4 89.5 67.9 83.0 TOE 
III 79.7 85.9 73.9 83.7 75.9 82.2 88.5 64.4 82.3 1.4 
SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 31 1:25 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


88 TT Te EEE FATAL END)W®@©@” 


SS ee NONRESIDENT hee eee ann een eee TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

A 
1976 16.1 4.9 ‘1Grat 3.8 | fra) 24.5 10.7 
1977 105 1.5 5 -3.6 14.1 1.4 2.9 
1978 5.8 VE tI 4.1 28.5 aed =6 5.4 
1979 (EAT: 14.5 24.9 1Se7 =2.,.9 2.6 Ss} 
1980 9.2 O52 45.3 15.9 ems -3.9 10.8 
1979 IV -6.1 -4.8 =13.5 .0 -8.9 my hed ae! 
1980 I alin Fy 29.8 Sie 8.2 85.3 ae 12.4 
II -13.6 =5.0 =12.9 =3.8 -40.6 -10.4 -15.2 
III 10.6 5.6 9.7 4.0 Lyats} 15.8 14.5 
IV 15.8 25.6 T1393 17.8 co Brat} 6.3 Tea 
1981 1 8.4 SES) SM as] -10.6 Ved Sa 8.8 
II 5.0 8.9 =1478 24.8 525 Zeal ilgpates 
Ill -14.8 Vet 159 Ser. Pal rns) oP What! =657) 
1980 OCT iss 13.0 49.7 12.8 -18.8 4 1.4 
NOV = 17 29 -34.1 Pee a| 32.9 -.9 T2at 
DEC le tret/ 28rd 214.2 =5).4 -27,9 =6 =O 
1981 JAN -6.3 -28.9 -58.9 =10.5 10.6 24.0 18.9 
FEB 8.9 ies =2003 28.2 6.0 Gi. 2 24.6 
MAR ANT) -8.5 51.0 -36.9 32.8 Vee “3201 
APR 11.0 22.4 =17,3 71.4 oO 3.5 68.3 
MAY =15.8 -19.6 20 -21.0 lay 129 -28.7 
JUN a2 15.2 “ 25.6 “15.9 = Sad, 18.4 
JUL 6.6 16.0 34.5 eo 66.1 =i6 18.2 
AUG -19.8 570 205 =17..5 =2203 -24.9 =2458 
SEP Ey ie Sat et eet SOS = 1355 =2000 Sahat ={5cn 
OCT 2 Sivek =20.3 EDA 108 56 14.1 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, 


CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEC 2 


1981 


1980 
1981 


3, 


1981 TABLE 32 1:25 PM 
HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN TOTAL NEKLY MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 
HOUSING HOUSING COMPLETED TOTAL NHA CONVEN- 
THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED TIONAL 


OF STARTS 
(1) 


212.2 20.8 
198.1 =6..7 
183.4 154 
151.1 el. 
rete =16,9 
156.7 8.1 
130.4 =15.3 
PU SOP ES 
122.6 6.5 
133.8 9.2 
141.1 5.4 
180.9 28.2 
144.7 -20.0 
132.6 -6.8 
126; 7 “4.4 
128.5 1.4 
148.6 15.6 
146.2 = Jb 
203.3 39°1 
168.5 Aen 
170.8 1.4 
142.8 -16.4 
139.6 Sane 
lay 8.7 
82.2 -45.8 
S75 7 18.9 


CONSTR. DWELLINGS MILLION DOLLARS 
(2) 


Visti 31.9 Tonio 5.6 NA 6299 3788 2513 
=14,5 Sune 22 152 NA 6987 4302 2685 
=i eel Sine Sond i 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
Sa S285u7 ee | =1022 = Sia 4346 363 3983 
=497, ae -24.8 =19)°8 -8.4 3287 114 3173 
Shel 197-9 spats Ges ears 934 101 833 
-16.8 =f58) a iebsh) a hae #8) 664 3 661 
=9.4 -14.6 ahs =9''0 Olea 657 15 642 
9.4 4.0 Fs: S174 “4.9 988 32 956 
18.6 ne =e =310 =S3 978 64 914 
22.8 Silelot S27 10.3 Sag) 730 7 N23 
2.4 69.1 hs) 2.6 =a 1066 20 1046 
SES }ay | -6.9 leo Saahic 2.0 604 46 558 
he) Sy fee? Se Sato) =Nea 332 20 312 
Bria =e SE hy 72 = 2.0 296 27 269 
13.4 Sie hes A N2e2 aay 188 1 187 
(ETE 19.5 8) =o0 =a 231 2 229 
Sono 16.9 =O 11.6 ba Zs 311 4 307 
1Ws5 67.0 5.8 Sinz S2i0 368 5 363 
= ihre =P PIS Tae Hl}74 Sol 384 6 378 
Ain 7.0 aa 16.6 Lea 314 S, 305 
-24.6 One Se t/t oe hss) 246 12 234 
= buat mall sk =O 2.9 169 15 154 
Sos 18.7 sit 12.6 Uae 189 19 170 
-40.4 -48.9 -6.0 Sur tak) 8.0 
1759 a 3l0 =3h9 eee Pol 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


IV 
I 
I] 
Ill 
IV 
I 
II 
Il] 


OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


1981 


TABLE 33 M200 e 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


M 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS 
NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


os 

on—-~4m@D 
wo 

—-Onwon~ 


—-NPWU-= 
—-NSNWSha4 
me 
a 
MOnrMOL HSN 


' 
MWIOWWO=—-WOWMW4=«o 
' 
“sw 
= OO. OW — Sb) Ul os cs Sy 


=23.. 


9.6 valet 10.8 5.4 = 216 3.6 6.0 7 
827 thet oa 2.0 4.9 ho) Lok! 
10.6 10.6 Wiha 30 a) 350 Shiv =, 
12.4 10.9 11.6 1.4 2.4 4.0 Sree = 
4.2 Yea? 15.0 Shoe! HAGE Ail, -5.4 5 
.0 id le? =A} ts} -4.0 i ee 20 =e 
Pld Ses 5.8 = 4 4 See -4.7 5 
S24 Pf <5) Sth = 2eo -4.8 Bos 1 
hci Sia 4.4 Axe: i252 ae line = 
4.3 359 Alaa) ileal ra Ge: 229 23 = 
7.4 6.2 1.6 25 .0 6.1 4.2 -4 
UBS ies Ale, S50) 10 Aline Hehe) 
= PINS 1.0 3.8 Ua -4.9 -4.4 sets) 1 
ah) adi 1.4 .0 SEI 2 ae = 
to) UNS 1.4 ea 4 PN 6 
.0 Tou re So nt a9, 1.0 = 
6.8 4.2 thea 3.8 aly es 3.0 a 
4) oo =) SHES =3i0 =3.5 5 z 
256 1.0 a8) Sie? 4.1 1.8 Bie -2 
eer .0 3.4 ila? ao 6 0 3 
201 ea =i) eae = SB -3.0 28 
1.4 1.4 et 5) Sif 4 a =i 
Soe ne 2.4 =i ears -3.4 nat 
0 na reas 1. 2.6 rns: <a 1 
2.4 ens 3) 3 die 1.0 ie - 
SAIS 8 2.0 =1',.6 = 215.0 -4.6 “i 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 
63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 


(1) 


(2) 


RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. 


THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 


CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 
THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 


43-44 


Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 


Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 


Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Wage Settlements 


41 


41 


42 


42 


43 


43 


44 


44-45 


45-46 
46 


47 
47 
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DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 34 11:25 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
~ TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 35 


FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- — PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (i002) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 

1976 203 ont 1.6 5.7 2.0 ra 1207 5.1 5.4 61.1 
1977 2.9 1.8 150 8.1 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 a7 3.4 2.9 73 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 739 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.4 7.6 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 28 229 6.2 ans 7.5 13762 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1979 IV iT. 1.0 ge 12 1.0 Wea 12.8 5.3 4.2 63.8 
1980 I 8 v7 .6 ©) 9 7.5 1301 5.4 2.8 64.1 
II 4 A fl 12 45 7.7 13.7 5.5 Chi 64.0 

III Oe: 5 a 207 5 7.5 13.1 5.5 -2.7 63.9 

IV 8 9 8 1.6 9 7.4 13.0 5.4 -.6 64.1 
1981 I 1.2 ins 122 2.8 1.6 7.3 13.1 5.2 -.4 64.6 
Il 6 8 6 1.0 8 7.4 12.7 5.2 fie. 64.8 

III 5 ft -.1 5 -.2 75 12.9 5.6 5.1 64.8 
1980 NOV 5 ne fi 8 Rt 723 1207, 5.4 -2.2 64.1 
DEC oe 4 8 -3.5 2D 7.4 13.0 5.3 5 64.2 
1881 JAN 5 4 3 3.5 7s WARE {a0 Hess 0 64.4 
FEB oa 8 .6 2.0 1.0 Tee 12.9 5.1 St ae 64.7 

MAR a -4 -.3 "3 -.2 7.4 13.4 5.2 2.6 64,7 

APR 0 3 7 =4.2 4 7.0 12.5 5.1 -4.7 64.6 

MAY 4 2 =2 a4 aA 7 7 5.1 05 64.8 

JUN 4 a. 4 -2.0 2 Vis 12.8 5.3 2.5 64.9 

JUL -.2 =e -.1 3 -.5 7.2 1203 5.4 -1.8 64.7 

AUG 2 =3 4 sv 4 fot! 1204 5.3 -1.6 64.7 

SEP at -.6 -.7 4 -.5 8.2 14.2 6.1 17 65.1 

OCT -.1 -.2 -.5 -.6 -.5 8.3 14.1 6.3 9 64.9 

NOV -.4 -.4 -.3 1,2 -.3 8.2 14.7 6.0 -1.0 64.5 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 


DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 35 11:25 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
TOTAL UN- LOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 14 LOOKING NOT NOT DURATION OF 


EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 
AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 
Fe ee 

1976 727 24.6 27/40 sae 4.0 AS 4.0 14.0 

1977 850 24.4 PURE} 3371 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 

1978 Si 23.8 Zia 35.2 e196) aid 3.4 15 

1979 838 Zong 27.0 32.6 4.3 Bas ae 14.8 

1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 329 6.2 oz 14.7 

1979 IV 764 30.0 28.8 29.0 3.4 nr 73-4 13.8 

1980 I 955 Zoi 23/3 31.5 300 8.4 1.8 14.1 

II 9309 24.3 22 36.6 4.7 5.6 4.7 15.6 

III 817 27.8 26.5 295 4.1 5.8 4.3 14.5 

IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 ane 4.9 St 14.7 

1981 I 952 23.5 28.0 33°59 oth 6.4 250 11 

Gt 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 Shad 4.7 5.8 16.4 

IT] 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 boo 4.0 1521 

1980 NOV 787 2955 30.1 29.5 S52 4.1 1.8 14.7 

DEC 810 25.4 29.8 =} 53) 3.0 6.5 2,1 14,3 

1981 JAN 945 2955 26.9 31.3 = tak Ba 2.0 14.1 

FEB 928 2250 29.6 34.8 Sey ane Dte 15.3 

MAR 983 22.9 Zui fel ziteS 4.6 5.1 2.6 15.8 

APR 886 20.0 22m 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 Wat 

MAY 854 250) 20.8 36.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 

JUN 855 7 Hen | 22.9 32,2 6.0 4.2 5.8 15.5 

JUL 835 23.0 25.0 24 4.8 7.4 3.4 14.6 

AUG 790 2220 26.8 37.5 4.7 fas <p 16.1 

SEP 891 3359 22.8 28.8 4.3 5.8 2.8 14.5 

OCT 891 29°59 28.2 29.4 Sat 5.8 2.0 14.5 

NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.41 209 5.9 1.5 14,0 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


4} THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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TABLE 36 11:25 AM 


DEC 29, 1981 
R FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
prs SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
TTR AGES 25 AND OVER ea 
c —— “[RBOUR™EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI-_ 
mes — <r mNNENT PPATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
FORCE wen re RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
62.4 2.6 2.6 3.8 5.1 60.6 
1976 Le ‘ er Te 63.2 2.8 2.0 17.2 5.8 61.0 
sts a a4 39 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
bet Ae 56 74 13.0 66.2 2.7 3.4 “8.6 5.4 62.3 
1979 : - 4 a9 = : 
1880 Ao 1.6 3.8 tee 67.3 3 - a 
7.3 1.0 9 2. , ; 
ety de 3 34 11 B73 1:4 1.0 2.6 5.4 62.9 
res oe 5.2 13.7 67.5 3 2 2.3 5.5 62.8 
+ ‘ 3 -5.2 13.1 67.2 5 6 -.4 5.5 62.7 
III 25 3 Je ro B74 14 11 -.4 5.4 63.0 
1 4 3 0 13.1 68.2 1.2 1.4 -2.7 5.2 63.4 
ere si a aa? 12.7 68.4 8 8 6 5.2 63.5 
i ee ; 5 9.0 5.6 
III -.9 “1.1 6 12.9 68.0 9 
3 Fe {a3 5.4 63.0 
bat! ae 3 cme 13.0 B73 2 a “1.3 5.3 63.1 
vt : see 13 13.0 67.8 4 4 “1.4 5.3 63.2 
1981 JAN 8 8 18 it a - Bg 51 63.5 
She 2 . 42 13.4 68.4 4 of, ey 5.2 63.5 
Aes 7 2. 73 12.5 67.9 2 3 “1.8 5.1 63.5 
APR =a6 15 -7.9 12:7 68.5 9 < 1.8 5.1 63.5 
a e 43 12.8 68.8 3 aq 3.6 5.3 63.6 
JUN 4 ae | 1.3 : 67.9 2 1 1.5 5.4 63.6 
JUL = 44) -.8 Bar 12.3 . a ‘5 -1.7 oc 63.7 
AUG = 8 rae mile lees 67.7 - =: ae Hee are 
SEP 1.0 -1.4 17.9 14.2 68.4 6 3 6.7 6.1 63.9 
OCT “1.3 “1.2 =1.6 14.1 67.6 ; a 30 8.3 54.0 
NOV -.3 ~.9 3.5 14.7 67.5 -15 ; 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
11:25 AM 
DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 37 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
5 SS 5) (ENE DESC ER ARSE a Nee RR 
ABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- “LABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FO NT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
ei ‘ | (1) RATE RATE 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) 
egw SE eee eee 
7.9 12.1 56.8 5.3 5.4 7.5 6.6 41.1 
1877 a7 "5 17.3 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 3.7 a 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 42 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 12.7 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 2.7 2.7 2.3 12.7 62.6 5.5 6.0 “1.4 6.5 46.2 
1979 IV 1.3 17 -.8 12.2 62.0 2:9 2.3 1.9 6.8 45.6 
1980 | 7 4 4.5 12.6 62.4 1.9 2.1 -.6 6.6 46.2 
II a 3 3.4 13.0 62.8 3 we 2.5 6.8 46.0 
III -.4 0 -3.1 12.7 62.6 i 1.0 5.7 6.4 46.0 
1V A 3 -2.6 12.3 62.7 1.8 1.9 3 6.3 46.5 
1981 I 8 8 1.3 12.4 63.3 1.9 1.9 126 6.3 47.2 
I 9 4 -2.6 11.9 63.9 1.8 2.0 -.3 671 8 
III “1.6 “1.5 “1.7 11.9 63.1 1.5 1.0 9.5 6.6 48. 
1980 NOV -.8 3 -8.2 11.8 62.5 2 .0 3.0 63 46.5 
DEC 1 -.4 4.2 12.3 62.6 5 4 1.5 6.4 46.7 
1981 JAN 8 1.0 -.6 12.1 63.1 5 s 1.4 6.4 46.9 
FEB 7 6 1.7 12.3 63.6 12 1.5 -2.8 6.2 47.3 
MAR -8 ~1.3 2.8 12.7 63.1 4 4 5 6.2 47.4 
APR -.1 6 -5.5 12.0 63.1 $3 3 5 6.2 47.5 
MAY 2.0 2.1 1.2 11.9 64.3 1.0 1.2 -1.9 6.0 47.9 
JUN 0 . ~.6 11.9 64.4 4 2 3.4 6.2 48.0 
JUL “1.7 ar -5.2 11.4 63.4 0 .0 0 6.2 47.9 
AUG SAA “ot -3.7 Ant 62.8 8 Wy 2.4 6.3 48.2 
SEP 5 -1.8 19.1 13.2 63.2 1.2 x 18.1 7.3 48.7 
OCT -.6 a -6.4 12.4 62.9 a1 “1 2.4 7.5 48.6 
NOV 4 “3 Ee 13.1 63.2 - 18 =a ~1,5 7.4 48.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 


STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 38 11:25 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
“TABOUR EMPLOY= UNEMPLOY= UNEMPLOYED ES SAND OVER 


LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

mr San ee ee 

1976 “9 .0 7.0 i3ys 67.9 T23 ins A 4.2 i 

187 7 3.3 14 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 80.9 

1978 2.8 Pi | 3.9 157 69.7 ae Lat 8.2 B62 81.0 

1979 3.5 5.6 “352 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 = 1) <0 4.5 80.9 

1980 1,3 ys 5.0 13.8 HAs 8) Ree AS 6.8 4.8 80.5 

1979. TV > o 11.6 133 72.4 Bs oe 3.5 4.4 80.7 

1980 | re, Sin 2.0 13.6 T2e4 6 ae. 5.7 4.7 80.7 

I] <2 58 6.6 14.4 liad .3 AY A 4.7 80.5 

III a oF -6.8 eS 1 ed ae is 4.2 4.9 80.5 

IV a “3 6 13:5 72.0 6 od ate 4.8 80.5 

1981 1 Is. 3 1.0 225 13558 73.0 af tal =Died 4.5 80.7 

I] ie) 2 =3..6 EIS 72.8 wal a Wer 4.5 80.3 

He ae ane, 2.4 137 7207 6 50 8.6 4.9 80.3 

1980 NOV a =k Sete) UES Hairs 4 4 =A, 4.9 80.6 

DEC sh Siti 1.4 HEYSE 7a, ct me = Sina 4.7 80.5 

1981 JAN “o 6 Zoo 13097 72.6 2 4 ears 4.5 80.6 

FEB se 6 ies iS 72.8 By 6 oiler 4.4 80.8 

MAR 8 <3 5.3 14.1 T3n0 ie sei au 4.5 80.6 

APR oA 3 see 12.8 TAG oi 9% Se) 4.3 80.6 

MAY =e! =O 4.2 13.4 12 TS = as) Bing 4.6 80.2 

JUN 8 6 2.7 Vee Ws 73 $a sh) 4.7 80.2 

JUL te) st =o 13.0 UPS 3 ne 2.8 4.9 80.4 

AUG a a .0 13.0 72.4 5 1a =5.0 4.6 80.3 

SEP 1.4 Sih) iol 15.0 HEA ee = 0 15.4 re) 80.2 

OCT Sale =2. 4 2.0 15.6 Weg 4 2 ae Lk 80.4 

NOV ite) Ss} iio 16.0 Hah =a a1) =a Sal, 80.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


DEC 28, 1981 TABLE 39 11:25 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1976 2a0 3.6 6.8 Pf Bed 1.8 ier) 4 4.6 Jen 
1977 2.0 =120 2.6 ies es Jao erie 2a Most 4,3 
1978 3.4 3.0 ven Sake ae) 3.6 4.6 one 2.8 335 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 Sag 1.4 = haf 4.8 3.9 13 308 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ate! Seles} 57 iS 1.4 Me) 4.8 
mo79 IV 1C tee 3.9 1.4 = ates 8 =) at, 1.4 1.0 
1980 | 6 =o re st =iin2 et] = ie a 6.9 1,3 
I] “2 sa 25-3 Sah SZ 6 0 -.8 3,2 8 
III 6 0 say Ae! =e) Ae ia oe 1.5 123 
IV 3 at | 4 =n 1.0 Sol 154 eal ee 
1981 | 1.4 1.9 =e! a, he) Va a 4 =§5.0 PS 
I] 8 et 1.8 1.0 es) 8 Tae ae: =a 1.0 
II] =e 2) 1.4 .0 1.6 =r = Ae Ware; died shew 
1980 NOV ie Sn Ay7 4) =i116, 6 aie i. aie. 153 
DEC an 31 .0 .0 ot ay Se) =) Sank 6 
1981 JAN ot 1.0 1.6 v1 3.8 AG. 4 ol ed i] 
FEB .0 1.4 1.0 aa tw at 6 12 i 120 
MAR =o 74 MY. ies Sia ao ene “56 =155 me 5 
APR 4 xe U6 2 .0 4 1.7 6 .0 oe 
MAY on 6 -1.6 ink) Si a ook bea: 4 .0 4 
JUN ne oS qe aay ee 8 5m) mink ae Loe aes 
JUL Se aD 0 6 2 258) 31,4. Et 5 Ear st 
AUG ¥ .2 8 .0 0 ie 12 HS 20 =4 
SEP nae -.8 =6 8 = ike .0 iv .0 Swe a, 
OcT =) = | -4.9 =D =710 iO Tet = of .0 Fae: 
NOV m2 =.3 =e aS) 6 =o 4 ey 1.5 oe 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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TABLE 40 2:54 PM 


JAN 7, 1982 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
DODS INDUSTRIES oe SE, Pe eee 
: TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION Hen eee err erer ti AGL Tone 
AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE ICUL wera Re 
TRATION 


i 124 ja7 1.0 1.0 2.0 2.0 1.5 2.4 2.0 
1977 27 Tot 7A I 2.4 3.4 2.0 .9 8.5 2A 
1978 2.0 | oe a6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.4 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.6 ori oi 353 5.8 tet 
1980 2.2 -.5 8.0 “1.2 -2.0 3.2 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1979 IV 5 “1 ays -.3 -.1 .8 9 Bi 1.4 0 
1980 1 4 -.5 2.5 -.4 -2.7 4 3 -.3 9 3 
II a 1.7 15 -1.6 -3.6 9 3 ua et ee 
II] a 2 -1.0 -.4 3.5 9 .6 a7 1.2 9 
IV 13 1.5 1.8 1.0 3.6 ee =) 1.2 2.0 8 
1981 I 1.4 1.6 4 1.9 9 3 =s7 1.5 2.9 7 
II 1.1 17 2.6 1.5 20 8 5 2.0 no i 
Ill ag -1.9 -4.4 -1.8 -.9 1.0 -1.0 1.6 1.4 9 
1980 SEP a 1.0 1.9 8 1.3 .0 .0 -.4 -.2 4 
OCT a 6 7 4 1.4 a7 8 8 .9 5 
NOV ay -.3 -.3 -.4 .0 a3 -.2 4 7 0 
DEC a hee 3 1.0 2.8 5 2 6 1.4 mit 
1981 JAN 4 -.3 -.9 3 -2.3 v7 -.5 +7 17 a2 
FEB 6 1.5 9 1.5 1.8 2 -1.3 “e 5 6 
MAR ag ie 1.7 a 6 a 8 ot -.9 3 
APR 3 8 7 7 1.3 3 -1.0 6 5 -.1 
MAY 6 3 3 e 11 8 zl 1.4 3 5 
JUN = -.2 6 3 -2.5 “1 1 | -.4 a 
JUL -.3 -1.5 “5.1 =1.7 1.0 2 -3.2 3 1.4 4 
AUG 1 a7 -.9 -.6 -.6 « Fie -.4 -.6 3 
SEP 8 26: . 2 -.7 1.0 H 1.7 17 .0 

SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, 

BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 41 2:54 PM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
TNOUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1976 2.1 -1.6 3.7 1.4 4 2.3 
1977 4 3.2 a7 44 -1.8 “tes 
1978 15 4.4 -3.0 1.0 1.7 5 
1979 2.8 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 a 
1980 11 -4.0 AS “$9 -3.0 oan 
1979 IV 3 =7 1.9 ak a es 
1980 1 3 2.1 2.5 =e : : : : 
11 “3 <3, 4 3.8 “1,5 -2.7 =a 
111 ‘0 -7.0 ‘5 - |B 2.9 -.8 
1V 5 1.0 1.7 ‘4 3 8 
1981 | 1.8 0 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.8 
11 1.0 “3.3 2 18 2.7 a 
III 27 -8.0 -1.9 -2.2 -3.8 25 
1980 SEP 3 3.4 1.8 
OCT 2 1.2 ‘0 7 a 
NOV + 158 3 fee ae al 
DEC 5 - 8 5 7 14 a 
1981 JAN 1.0 9 6 5 -.9 1.5 
FEB 4 =f.3 . 1.0 2.1 2 
MAR * 2.9 "7 2 "9 453 
APR 3 -4.4 2 11 14 a 
MAY ‘4 2.1 2.3 0 vi 2 
JUN 3 25 3 6 1.0 0 
JUL =1.3 -13.2 4 -2.3 -4.3 -.8 
AUG eS 3.8 -3.6 a a5 ‘4 
SEP ‘0 8.9 1.7 Rage 5 -.7 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICAT 
SEE GLOSSARY a 


(1) 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. RAL TNG RELIG eRe 
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1982 


TABLE 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


2:54 PM 


TRANSPOR- Nia] 
errr seal Af.) | ee ee ee ee 


1981 


1980 


1981 


IV 
I 
II 
Bei 
IV 
I 
II 
Bi 


SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 


TRADE COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 

CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


(oso oe OS 


<0 225 2.2 
8 1.0 Eig 
a 8 2.4 
aa ie? 3.1 
8 Sa3 1.8 
ant 1.6 hal 
1 LIB? 4 
6 1.0 al 
.0 a 5S 
6 6 a8) 
4 =. 4 1,4 
8 23 6 
es) rath 0 
3) eg 2 
.0 6 na! 
mae pe 4 
.0 aE) <3 
a AY 1.0 
8 =P a | 4 
4 1.4 .0 
6 -.4 32! 
8 33) mit 
33 Be 8 
a Elia = 57) 
1 3.2 =i?) 
te) ao) =) 
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SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SEE GLOSSARY. 
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TABLE 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


2:54 PM 


~ = eeeerreeeee ee 


1981 


1980 


1981 


IV 
I 
I] 
II! 
IV 
I 
II 
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OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
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MAY 
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SEP 
OcT 
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AGRICULTURE 
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AKO Sone 
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FORESTRY 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 


1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 44 2:54 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


ee 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE - TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (33 
NICATION 


Daa 


1976 17.0 16.7 13.7 16.1 19.0 17.4 15.4 19.9 15.7 873.8 
1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.8 13.9 3.1 616.1 
1979 11.8 12.7 12.5 16.1 11.3 8.3 12.0 8.5 1e7 648.8 
1980 12.5 14.3 11.0 13.2 12.7 11.8 11.3 10.1 11.2 747.9 
1979 IV 2.5 3.7 2.5 3.3 2.7 eal 2.5 2.8 2.5 567.5 
1980 | 3.0 4.8 2.6 3.7 1.6 5.2 2.7 1.6 2.6 800.0 
11 3.2 2.8 1.7 1.2 5.2 1.9 2.2 2.1 2.2 706.7 
111 3.0 2.4 2.9 3.3 3.0 3.8 2.6 2.3 2.6 959.0 
1V 3.4 23 3.2 4.3 3.5 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 525.9 
1981 1 2.5 2.5 3.1 3.7 2.5 1.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 584.0 
11 3.9 4.9 2.6 2.8 4.6 3.8 4.1 4.1 4.1 482.4 
111 3.8 é 2.6 55 5.2 Soe 2.5 2.5 2.5 
1980 OCT 1.4 1.8 1.3 2 2.4 -.8 1.4 1.5 1.4 778.8 
NOV 5 14 1.0 4 - 12 a 8 ‘9 ‘8 466.0 
DEC 1.9 11 2.0 3.0 1.6 2.9 2.0 2.3 2.0 332.9 
1981 JAN 6 8 :: 1.9 3 3.9 7 ‘4 7 308.8 
FEB ‘4 ‘0 1.0 =§ 1.3 a1 8 ‘8 8 668.4 
MAR 7 15 'B 7 ‘8 aa 5 5 5 774.9 
APR 2.0 3.3 1.2 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 561.1 
MAY 14 9 ‘4 1.2 1.6 5A 1.8 1.8 1.8 462.6 
JUN 11 u] 11 i 1.6 1.4 13 1:3 13 423.5 
JUL 7 =3.7 1.8 2.5 5 3.9 4 0 . 1764.1 
AUG 6 3.9 =m Ae ‘8 -1.8 = 25 Le 1713.3 
SEP 4.2 4.5 ‘8 to 7A 2.9 3.9 4.0 ‘9 
OCT af 2.2 2 ‘0 a3, 2.0 2 =.3 ot 
SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 45 2:54 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
1976 40.3 38.7 39.5 37.9 38.9 37.4 41.6 
1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 37.2 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.0 39.4 37.9 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1979 IV 41.2 38.5 39.1 37.8 . 
1980 | 41.3 38.7 39.4 38.0 ae ae ree 
1 41.1 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 37.4 41.7 
11] 40.6 38.3 39.0 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.4 37.9 42.2 
1981 | 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 37.9 42.1 
II 40.6 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.5 37.2 41.5 
III 40.3 38.5 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
1980 SEP 40.4 38.6 39.4 7 
OCT 41.1 38.7 39.6 7s Be Ho io 
NOV 40.2 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.3 37.9 42.0 
DEC 39.9 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.6 38.1 42.3 
1981 JAN 40.8 38.9 39.7 38.2 39.8 38.3 42.9 
FEB 40.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 39.1 37.9 41.8 
MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 S77 38.8 37.6 41.6 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.8 36.6 41.3 
MAY 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.8 37.6 41.6 
JUN 40.3 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.7 
JUL 40.1 38.9 39.9 ar 38.6 7. 
pits a ae mh a3 37.5 41.2 
ae Shep ae 39.3 37.6 43.3 
; 39.0 37.6 39.0 37.8 41.8 


SHR CE EMD VEER Eee eee 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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IV 
I 
II 
II] 
IV 
I 
II 
Ill 


SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 


1982 TABLE 46 
AVERAGE WEEKLY MAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU - CONS- TRANS - WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE 
COMPOSITE FACTURING  TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE 


11.8 La 13.1 127 135.5 WIENS 10.8 10.8 10.3 
eS 8.7 » 10.6 11.9 ae 9.8 ven 7.8 
Binz 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.5 756 6.7 5.4 8.2 
8.6 10.7 11.4 Bao 8.4 9.0 3.3 Tat eel 
9.8 aoe Dawe 9.6 3.0 ‘ies: 10.4 7.6 Ales 
el 3.0 Zor aye: lies 1.4 2a 1.6 PARE | 
v I ed 3.4 ue 2.0 3.5 2.3 1.0 2.6 
2H oo 258: Zan re] 3.0 2,9 Pay fa 
25 3.3 2.4 2.7 3.8 2.2 e5OE | 2.4 7 ES f 
Sh 3.9 Zao 3.4 4.1 2.8 3.0 2053 4.1 
3.6 3.2 4.8 3.4 2.8 3.9 Sea au foots 
2.9 1.6 3.0 28 Part) 258 ine 1.6 pay | 
i Males =) 3.3 ine atak 2.0 1.8 
Died 3.4 i 1o3 ls 1.4 6 Ta hes 
1.2 ml 2.0 lL Tie BU WS M 1.8 

8 4 aie 1 1.4 ie 3¢/ 8 oo 
1.0 Bia We sy ice Ne Tet mi lei @) Te 
1.6 -1.4 <i) le2 1.6 1.2 Al 2.6 6.2 
1.4 .0 */ 1.8 -.6 250 1.6 Wee 6 

we 3.0 AS oa 6 -.4 eae re et 

of -1.4 ES 1.0 4 6 4 “Ih 1.0 

Ay oe 1.2 1.4 4.7 1.6 tee 5K ees 
Ses 17, 4 Taf IZ 8 sf 4 

a2 -2.0 12 us =o) =1.4 7 is .0 
tad 8 7 vil 206 370 ag =e =e 

6 1,3 1.0 He -.4 aif a2 


2:54 PM 
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SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 


1981 


aie 


1982 TABLE 47 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACTI1 
ALL AGREEMENTS WITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL 
(2) (2) (2) 


10.7 Sed JN6 slag 8.9 12.2 Ue ist 10.6 Vice 
7.6 yf 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 7.8 739 Mirall 
7.0 thoes Bare 6.2 5.8 ee) Un? 7.8 6.7 
8.2 8.2 8.2 7.6 7.4 Tis 8.8 oes 8.2 
10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 (las? 10.8 
8.2 Tao 8.9 7.0 Set che als 10.6 8.7 
9.0 8.7 ei] 8.8 8.1 So) 975 10.3 3.3 
10.3 9.1 10.9 9.0 8.0 10.1 ee 10.8 Ue 
114 Wiei2 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 AES 12.0 nae 
10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 oh 1G? 11.6 Aste 
a2oe 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 Wa Use hoes ET 
12.0 10.9 12.4 93.3 8.9 10.4 i200 12.8 12.6 
12e2 11.4 13.8 10.5 10.6 6.7 14,3 14.3 14.2 


2:54 PM 


EMPLOYEES 


COVERED BY 


NEW 


351824 
260728 
326830 
280838 
302560 


268210 
402595 
325690 
233915 
248040 
171445 
310595 
228870 


SETTLEMENTS 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS, 

INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 


(1) 
(2) 


DEFENCE. 


COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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>rices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 48 3:13 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 000 HOUSING CLOTHING RANS- EALTH RECREATION OBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
Da ae ce ee 
1976 7.5 Zou at Bs 10.7 8.5 6.0 Unde 15.4 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 ts 12.2 
1978 9.0 15.5 ve 3.8 5.8 wre 3.9 8.1 3.3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 on2 She 9.0 6.9 “72 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 We 16.0 
1979 IV 2.3 jer | 4.3 3.8 Zt 2.1 auth 4.9 
1980 I ae2 250 1.0 ne 209 2.3 AS 25. 4.0 
II 2.8 Zee | 2.0 Say 3.2 2.8 2.7 4.7 ay 
Ill 2.8 4.2 2.3 Tins 258 2.8 2.6 3.0 ARES 
IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 Ps 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 1 3i2 3.0 3.1 iin 5,8 | ANTS 1.4 9.6 
II aL 2.3 3.3 1.8 4.4 Sa 7 4.4 6.6 
II] 3.0 Zo Jeo ero 3.5 2nit 2.0 4.4 6.4 
1980 NOV 132 el, =o 1.1 2.8 i2 4 tee Te 
DEC 6 eal au .0 36 .0 Ak 8 6 
1981 JAN 13 .o 1.4 a0 3.6 oS 1.4 AY 6.2 
FEB 1.0 17 Sif 1.6 so 1.6 1.0 a) 4 
MAR 3 ed 155: 1.0 2a 2.6 0 1.0 4.9 
APR aed 1.0 8 ae 1210 a 0 8 .0 
MAY =o ae ira | ye: 1.6 ihe 1.8 2.8 Zee 
JUN 165 1.8 1.4 a, 223 2 5 259 4.9 
JUL &) 1.3 Ye Pie 6 5u 6 te 1) 
AUG rs .3 deal Ue BS Lom. 6 1.0 .5 
SEP 7 Se 1.0 2g) Joe ae 30 6 Sau 
OCT 1.0 =o Ue aif 4 me 1.8 Zui 1.0 
NOV Aq) ao? 4 af 2a 13 at 2.6 =e 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 49 3:13 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
aa. eee 
1976 5 7 99.4 88.7 96.2 96.9 S159 90.1 113.6 
1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 939.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 S301 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 12357 95.6 84.8 a3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1979 IV 122.4 96.8 85.1 94.5 94.8 82.9 86.4 121.4 
1980 I 122.8 96.5 85.0 94.7 94.8 82.6 86.8 123.6 
II 122.8 95.7 85.9 SS 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
III 124.5 95i2 84.5 Say 94.8 82.4 88.6 123.5 
IV 124.8 951 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 1 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 335 Sirs 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 81.3 3959 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
Ill 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
1880 NOV 124.5 94.9 84.1 96.9 94.1 81.8 87.8 131.0 
DEC iene 95:,0 83.6 96.6 93.6 81.6 88.0 131.0 
1981 JAN 124.3 951 82.2 98.8 o206 81.7 86.7 137.3 
FEB 129011 94.8 82.6 98.3 9353 BG57 86.3 136.5 
MAR 124.3 35,0 82.3 99.0 94.5 81.2 86.0 141.3 
APR 124.6 95.0 Sirs 99°52 94.2 80.6 86.1 140.3 
MAY 122.9 S552 81.3 Bond 94.5 Biles 87.7 142.0 
JUN 123/52 95.1 80.7 100.6 TENE 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 79.7 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP been 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 RY 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 13.9 100.4 S202 80.4 83.7 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 927 80.2 9133 148.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 3213: PM 


JAN 5, 1982 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 


DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


5.4 4.8 4.8 12.2 9.4 7.0 
bd A ey 51 6.5 8.1 9.0 7.8 76 
1977 8.0 74 
1978 90 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1378 3.1 10.6 9.6 8.7 11.2 7.0 7.9 3.1 
1980 10.4 11.4 10.8 9.7 12.2 8.2 10.0 9.8 
2.4 2.9 3.7 1.9 2.0 2.6 24 
er 52 2.6 2.7 14 3.0 17 2.1 24 
11 2.8 3.2 3.1 2'9 3.3 2.1 2.7 27 
111 2.8 311 2.5 18 3.8 2.4 2.4 2'9 
IV 2.8 3.4 Pas 202 4.2 2.1 2.8 2.4 
‘cat 32 3.4 21 1.5 ae 3.0 3.3 2.7 
11 3.1 3.1 2.4 215 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
111 3.0 3.0 2.0 fea 3.7 3.0 34 216 
1980 NOV 1.2 1.6 2.0 1.3 1.6 6 1.3 14 
DEC 6 7 3 ner 10 f 4 ‘6 
1981 JAN 13 12 7 5 17 114 Ws ‘8 
FEB 1.0 1.0 ie 14 1.2 ee 8 11 
MAR 113 16 7 1.8 1.8 ‘9 115 10 
APR 7 5 3 6 7 14 7 ‘8 
MAY "9 9 2.0 ‘0 7 ‘9 1.3 ‘8 
JUN 115 118 4 8 2.6 1.2 1.5 1.2 
JUL 9 9 6 ae 11 9 7 9 
AUG 7 ‘5 3 10 5 14 ‘9 7 
SEP 9 7 5 ‘3 7 ‘8 10 5 
OCT 1.0 ‘ 3 ‘9 5 17 1.3 10 
NOV 9 8 2.5 ‘3 a 1.0 1.2 ‘9 
SOURCE THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 51 3:13 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
- ae ee SS SS eee eee 
GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
eta RRS oe oes SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOoDS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
eg a ee ee See 
1976 100.1 84.2 87.3 107.5 100.5 95.9 99.0 
1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 79.9 81.7 113.1 97.6 92.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 115.1 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1979 IV 102.2 80.2 82.7 112.9 97.2 92.7 98.5 
1980 I 102.5 80.5 81.8 113.8 96.7 92.6 98.3 
11 103.0 80.8 B1.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 
111 103.2 80.5 81.1 115.4 95.7 92.2 98.3 
1V 103.8 79.9 80.6 116.9 95.0 92.2 97.9 
1981 I 103.9 73.0 79.2 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 
11 103.8 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 97.1 
111 103.9 77.8 77.5 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
1980 NOV 103.9 80.2 80.8 116.9 94.8 92.2 97.9 
DEC 103.8 79.9 80.2 117.4 94.8 92.1 97.9 
1981 JAN 103.8 79.5 73.0 117.9 94.9 92.3 97.5 
FEB 103.8 73.1 79.1 118.1 94.9 92.1 97.5 
MAR 104.1 78.6 79.5 118.7 94.5 92.3 97.2 
APR 103.8 78.2 73.4 118.6 94.8 92.2 97.3 
MAY 103.8 73.1 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 97.1 
JUN 104.1 78.2 78.1 119.5 94.5 92.5 96.8 
JUL 104.1 78.0 17.3 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 
AUG 103.9 17.7 77.6 119.5 94.8 92.5 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 119.5 94.9 92.8 96.6 
OCT 103.3 77.0 77.5 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 17.4 118.1 95.7 93.4 96.7 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 52 3:13 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 


NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GooDs ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
a 
1976 RS) 7.3 Nis 5.8 5.5 3.9 13.4 
1977 Dat oR) 4.9 6.1 8.9 PES 9.6 
1978 6.3 7.4 5.0 4.5 10.6 Twn 8.2 
1979 10.4 o52 Bio 11.0 10.1 8.5 8.5 
1980 10.6 qOES 8.6 Diez 12.2 9.4 12.0 
1979 IV 2.6 2.3 Je 3.0 2.6 Zuid 2.0 
1980 I 204 253 ved Ze) 24) 2.0 3.6 
II 26 ELS | 2.8 2o0 2.6 2.4 3.6 
III nd 3.1 3.0 ai 4.4 PES | 2,5 
IV 2.0 2.6 ue ae 4.4 2.3 3.0 
1981 I Did Zao Ao? 1.4 3.4 2.6 1.8 
I] ee) EX 2h \-) 208 x HF Za See 
III 2.6 259 AR ie23 4.0 2.0 4.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 53 3:13 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1976 92.0 81.6 83.9 96.6 S529 110.3 
1977 $273 Tomo 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 33.2 78.9 81.7 102.1 o7e2 114.8 
1979 S252 77.4 82.2 102.0 95.6 112.9 
1980 92:..1 76.0 82.6 103.3 94.5 114.2 
1979) LV 91.8 76.5 82.8 101.5 95.0 112.0 
1980 I 1.5 75a 82.7 101.6 94.3 112.9 
I] 91.6 15.9 82.7 101.7 94.1 114.1 
Ey 92.4 76.5 82.7 103.9 94.6 114.4 
IV 9259 75.8 82.1 106.2 94.9 WES 
1981 I LN fhe 81.1 106.9 94.8 114.4 
II S305 US) 81.8 108.2 EERE 115.9 
Ill 93.8 SN 80.7 109.6 94.8 118.2 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 54 3:13 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


——TOTAL RESIDENTIAL | NON-  +‘MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE OTAL MERCHANDIS 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL  & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


’ as 9.4 6.5 3,1 hed hat 8 

377 34 10.9 foe, 7.4 7.8 Diol We3 1232 
1978 8.2 §.5 6.3 3.6 8.6 8.8 Tes 13.4 
1979 9.9 12.1 9.5 a0 19.2 21 14,3 14.3 
1980 8.0 10.0 7.8 lila? ERGE: 16.6 151.6 16.5 
1875: TV 2.4 HAT | Pe 2.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 
1980 I 2.6 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 Ue Sie 5.7 
II Lis io ae Payies} =a Sk 5 (ee: 

II] 1.8 2.6 2.0 UE Pace) ne 2.7 aad 

IV Sit 4.1 2.8 208 2.1 eZ 21 pie 

1981 I 34 4.3 28 aaz Si’ 5.8 4.8 4.9 
11 3.0 Sin 2.8 2.6 PPG) =E}a le) 271 oe 

III 2.2 3.9 Pant YI 2.0 2.0 2.8 2,3 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 55 3:13 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT a $ (J. eee TMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL ~ MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL § & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1976 112.1 128.4 111.6 101.3 118.9 120.8 106.3 108.0 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 99.3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.1 132.9 109.2 101.7 118.6 120.0 115.2 117.0 
1973 115.8 140. 1 112.5 106.1 132.9 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 139.7 109.9 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 132.9 
1979 IV 116.6 142.2 113.1 107.4 139.0 143.3 129.4 131.3 
1980 I 116.3 140.7 111.5 108.8 143.6 149.2 132.3 134.8 
II 113.9 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143.3 129.6 131.9 
II 113.5 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 143.3 130.2 133.2 
IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129.5 131.8 
1981 | 114,7 143.1 109.2 107.1 141.4 146.1 432.1 134.6 
II 115.2 143.9 109.4 107.2 135.2 138.2 131.6 134.1 
II] 115.2 146.2 110.0 107.1 135.0 137.9 132.3 134.4 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 56 3:13 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOTAL FOOD AND OBACCO “RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING ROOD FURNITURE PAPER 
MANUFAC- = BEVERAGE = PRODUCTS ~—sSvPLASTICS —_—sPRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
I Se 
1976 5.1 1.6 3.7 2.6 10.0 7.5 4.7 11.0 6.6 2.4 
1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 7.8 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 te 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1979 IV a7 1.8 4 3.6 -1.0 3.9 1.9 -4.7 2.8 5.5 
1980 I 4.9 2.8 8.2 5.7 1.8 2.5 2.6 -2.5 4.3 3.3 
II 7 1.5 it 3.6 -1.9 3.4 2.4 = a1 5.8 
Ill 2.8 5.1 1.2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 2.7 1.0 
IV 3.3 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 2.1 a -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 6 3.6 3.2 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
II 2.2 a 7 ori 1.3 2.9 2:3 2.5 2,2 1.3 
III ie 1.7 9 2.7 2 2.6 9.4 7) 3.0 3.2 
1980 OCT 1.6 1.6 0 4 33 1.0 A .0 3 s 
NOV iz 1.2 ae int 1.2 4 a ice 6 LZ 
DEC 2 -.3 0 1.0 7) 1.6 2 -.6 i 1.4 
1981 JAN 1.9 6 .0 1.4 2.0 2.3 23 -.6 2.4 1.4 
FEB * 0 3 9 5 1.0 6 5 +2 8 
MAR 7 29 0 5 6 5 5 -.3 4 = 53 
APR 9 # 1.0 iy if 4 1.2 1.4 8 7 
MAY 7 m) 9 Si 2 1.0 4 1.6 v4 5 
JUN 9 1.3 0 oF = 1.2 ‘3 . 9 5 
JUL £j 6 ‘j 8 4 14 19 2.6 1.5 ict 
AUG 7 4 A 1.5 7 13 5 -2.8 5 2.5 
SEP + -.3 3 6 oO 3 0 -3.9 4 -.5 
OCT fF 3 23 1.5 5 8 4 -3.2 4 1.2 
SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 57 3:13 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 


BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
eee 
1976 107.5 85.3 86.9 93.4 88.2 hbo 103.9 101.1 Wise 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 939.4 86.3 (ft 108.2 S952 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 PAS 7929 10939 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 10347 74.7 82.0 S9e3 82.5 67.7 SEI, 94.6 WAT 
1979 IV 103.9 Wer 80.5 105.5 83.6 69.3 113.0 94.9 Ge: 
1980 I 101.8 1304 81.1 102.4 Bitsy 67.8 105.0 94.4 109.6 
II 102.3 74.9 83.1 939.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 Joes 114.7 
Il] 104.5 ENS 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 ZEB Y 95.73 112.6 
IV 106.4 75a tem Me 9770 81.8 66.3 9555 93.6 111.6 
1981 I 104.3 Tom 81.7 S729 Bates 66.6 9277 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.8 74.7 81.6 97.0 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 Vite 
IT] 102.3 7329 8231 S5e3 84.2 66.6 Cea. Obit W257 
1980 OCT 106.2 71.8 80.9 96.4 81.6 66.6 $5.4 9375 110.4 
NOV 106.7 76.8 81.1 96°59 81.4 66.2 S529 93.4 111.6 
DEC 106.2 76.6 81.8 97.6 82.5 66.2 S502 93.9 11208 
1981 JAN 104.9 (he 81.4 S737 82.8 66.4 S278 94.3 W233 
FEB 104.7 1522 82.0 S850 83.5 66.7 SS 94.4 113.0 
MAR 103.3 74.7 81.8 9729 83.4 66.6 92/2 94.2 112.0 
APR 103.1 74.8 Bi ey S7 a. 83.5 66.8 9257 94.1 111.8 
MAY 102.3 75.0 81.6 Sia 83.8 66.6 Won 94.4 107.8 
JUN 102.8 74,3 81.5 96.3 84.1 66.5 $2.8 94.5 ATU 
JUL 102.7 1339 81.5 95.6 84.4 66.7 94.5 9552 111.6 
AUG 102.4 Ea 82.2 Ob m1 84.1 66.6 S133 95.0 113.6 
SEP 101.9 74.3 82.5 95.11 84.1 66.5 875 $5.2 112.8 
OcT 101.5 7S 83.3 94.9 83.9 66.4 84.2 95.0 113.4 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 58 3:13 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— T MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
eae. Slee as MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 


VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC 
iad iia PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


7 6.6 4.0 9.2 2.9 10.8 4.3 4.1 6.4 
1977 ee 6.1 8.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 5.2 7.6 8.5 
1978 9.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 7.7 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.1 15.8 10.5 
79 IV 9.0 3.0 3.8 3.5 2.5 1.4 3.1 4.0 32 
1880 9.3 2.5 1:9 a3 3.1 7.3 6.4 5.5 3.9 
I] -3.4 oe) cle 2.4 on? 1.9 4.8 2.0 -.1 
III a4 1.4 3.3 1.8 1.4 9 a 3.2 2.4 
IV 2.0 2.4 5.5 3.4 1.5 ee 1.7 4.1 959 
1981 | -1.6 a33 1.7 1.6 Le? a5 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 2.6 2.6 2.5 oes 2.9 3 it 2.4 
III a3 1.1 6 2.4 lov 17 28 ORT wi 
1980 OCT 1.8 9 5.3 1:3 8 1.9 9 1.6 1.5 
NOV -1.3 oi 1 ak -.1 5 4 mi a 
DEC “1.1 if: a 2 4 6 12 4 .0 
1981 JAN 19 2.0 1.5 2 8 6.7 4.0 9:3 ta 
FEB -1.6 “8 bi, e! 6 23 1.0 2 .0 
MAR 1.5 a <4 -.2 1.0 2.0 1.2 6 8 
APR 8 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 & 1.3 7 We 
MAY 5 6 1.4 1.4 3 1.5 9 6 9 
JUN -.1 4 .. 3 -.1 4 5 1.4 3 
JUL id a7 0 o 1.3 6 1.6 9 5 
AUG 1.8 -.2 0 2.0 BS <3 v7 9 ia 
SEP 4 4 0 ERR 6 4 0 4 0 
OCT <it 1.8 4.1 9 3 4 9 6 6 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 5, 1982 TABLE 59 3:13 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT- — MANUFACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


1976 105.1 100.5 75.6 88.6 86.8 101.0 103.5 104.7 94,5 
1977 109.3 98.8 (cas: 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 957.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 1545 Siis9 82.5 101.1 S9e5 104.1 LEAS 
1979 118.6 Seat 74.1 86.7 192 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 Sami 73.0 84.4 76.7 S5m) 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1979 IV 124.7 96.1 Heke 86.2 78.2 S343 99.1 104.5 94.9 
1980 | 130.0 CEL) TV3 84.1 76.9 95:25 100.5 105.2 94.0 
Il 124,2 95.4 72.8 S5iat RITE 96.3 104.2 106.2 32.9 
III 1233 94a 7351 84.2 Ut 94.5 102.1 106.5 $27.5 
IV T2137 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 S19 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 SEY 103.8 108.1 90.6 
I] 116.0 94.0 74.3 Baar 74.8 EEy 7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill Hi3es Saat T3a2 84.0 74.6 939.4 105.6 108.7 $0.0 
1980 OCT 123.8 $259 75.1 83.9 (ie th 93:59 100.6 107.0 92.0 
NOV alr 9258 74.6 84.3 Tat 93.8 100.0 107.4 Size 
DEC 119.8 93.3 74.5 84.8 Ue 94.1 101.0 107.6 Sine 
1981 JAN TIT oe 9373 74.2 83.4 74.4 98.6 103m 108.1 90.7 
FEB 115.6 S30 74.2 83.9 74,7 98.7 103.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 116.6 93.8 Vaal 8301 75.0 100.0 104.4 108.1 90.7 
APR 116,5 94,2 Tage 83.5 7553 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY 116.2 94.1 74.7 84.1 75.0 100.1 105.1 107.8 Sia 
JUN Lia 93.6 amy 83.6 74.2 S97 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 93.6 73.6 83.7 74.6 93.6 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 114.3 a2a8 Toa 84.8 74.4 9922 105.7 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.5 93.0 73.0 83.6 74.7 99.4 105.5 109.0 89.7 
OcT Dts er 94.0 76.5 83.8 74.5 CER) 105.8 108.9 EIR Y/ 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 
UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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3:13 PM 
PRODUCTS 


FABRICATED 
MATERIALS 


CATALOGUE 72-005, 


IMPORTS 
CRUDE 
MATERIALS 


FOOD, FEED, 
BEVERAGES 
AND TOBACCO 


(1) 


ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, 
TOTAL 


61-005, 
61 
END 
PRODUCTS 


TABLE 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CATALOGU 
EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PAASCHE INDEXES 


FABRICATED 
MATERIALS 


EXPORTS 
CRUDE 
MATERIALS 


REED, 
BEVERAGES 
AND TOBACCO 


AL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, 
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NDEXES OF 
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1982 

TOTAL 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 62 2:54 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AN CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END 


MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1976 121.0 38475 .3 4294.6 8287.8 3903.1 1222727, 1278 1 1828.9 8224.5 
1977 131.8 44554 .4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 n45\53 75963.7 8214.9 14756 .3 6883.0 29334.0 21726.4 4076.3 10818.4 
1979 IV 18273 18111.5 1987.8 3567.2 1612.2 6582.3 5569.1 960.8 2958.1 
1980 I 144.2 18655.5 1517.8 3817.8 2016.1 7510.0 537543 1042.5 2645.4 
II 147.5 18978.93 2004.5 3880.0 1765.7 7204.2 5423.7 1128.2 2532.4 
Ill 13532 17806 .9 2d3 \ey 3471.7 1449.) 6960.4 4584.5 893.9 2120.5 
IV 154.2 20522.4 2360.9 3586.8 1652.1 7659.4 6342.9 1011.7 3520.1 
1981 I 13957 20018.0 1841.8 3961.8 2046.1 7943.0 5494.2 1130.4 2681.3 
I] 160.4 22277.7 2490.5 3758.4 1576.2 8348.3 6832.8 1306.1 3552.0 
Ill 138.6 19516.6 2341.5 3585.9 1493.4 6944.1 5889.0 1232.8 2996.2 
1980 NOV 154.8 6846.1 715.5 1203.3 531.4 2590.2 2140.0 310.0 1241.7 
DEC 142.0 6443.3 690.5 1176.6 628.2 2371.8 2010.8 343.3 1047.0 
1981 JAN 138.2 6655.8 647.1 1404.8 705.0 2643.4 1746.5 363.1 786.8 
FEB 129.8 6353.6 MAL 7 1304.4 703.7 2542.7 1672.2 349.9 817.1 
MAR 1S 362 7008.6 621.5 1252.6 631.4 2756.9 2075.5 417.4 1077.4 
APR 150.2 6985.8 592750 113239 602.7 ZI 96 2194.7 437.5 1124.3 
MAY 157.8 7269.9 872.0 1228.5 492.2 2625.9 2264.1 421.7 1166.2 
JUN 173.3 8022.0 1026.5 1337.0 481.3 3002.6 2374.0 446.9 1261.5 
JUL 142.4 6712.6 69551 1158.3 484.3 253301 2032.8 449.5 983.8 
AUG 124.9 5949.5 789.2 1141.8 49951 212855 1674.5 360.1 810.4 
SEP 148.5 6854.5 857.2 1285.8 510.0 2282.5 2181.7 423.2 1202.0 
OCT 155.5 7181.5 913.5 1237.9 o29e8 2451.7 2344.5 449.5 1225.6 
NOV 7575.8 999.5 1345.2 621.1 2530.7 2426.5 424.1 1387.6 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 63 2:54 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
Sani a ee eae ae 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL IVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
a a ee ee ee ee 
1876 12:40 15.4 3.6 4.0 =on6 2357 21.4 oP! PM i 
1977 8.9 15.8 Ls 6.8 hic” 221 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 $3.9 19.4 ey 3] ae -.4 28.3 23.8 PU 7 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 Sl 42.0 40.7 2ias 11.0 3250 te: 
1980 = a5 15:27 30.1 Wie 7h 30.0 2093 3.8 14.1 =G54 
1979 IV ae hs. 22.6 Sila 49.4 70,2 30.0 iS) 237 -20.6 
1980 I =1 58 23.5 32.4 42.9 68.8 33.8 1.0 32.9 2209 
II = 110 12a 40.0 28.9 41.4 213 1.0 22.0 ee 
II] =A a7 e732 33.4 5.6 17.0 11.6 ile 100 Bias 
IV 132 1353 18.8 36 2.5 16.4 1339 Ss 19.0 
1981 | <3. Ix8 2108 3.8 15 5.8 Ze 8.4 1.4 
Il 8.8 17.4 24.2 =2i4 ny, 15:3 26.0 15.8 40.3 
II] #3} 3.6 4 3.8 3.1 = 2 28.5 37.9 41.3 
1980 NOV 1,9 2 6.8 = 35 3.0 15.4 19.2 at 36.6 
DEC 8 12.6 29.0 -8.9 = 40) 14.4 18.7 10.5 18.4 
1981 JAN ) 12538 24.6 11.9 ring 11,4 6.2 S45 a8 
FEB -8.4 ot 18.2 1.0 if 1.5 -4.6 = leet “08 
MAR cal Or) vie | 2131 =1 8 Val 4.8 4.9 170 10.3 
APR 2 10.8 22.6 =8.) =5...8 15 14.3 a7 24.5 
MAY 11.0 ia 41.3 4 =12 20 12.6 29.2 10.1 42.4 
JUN 0 rN | 13x05 =i =15;50 232 35-8 29.8 55.5 
JUL 3.4 M12 =6°5 -4.6 a eS 4.6 34.8 34.2 59.7 
AUG 5 75 A 6.0 4.7 Soe 28.9 ES 49.7 
SEP 3.0 9:9 14.6 8.9 6.6 = 22.8 46.7 24.8 
OCT eBi2 250 =4,3 2.6 7.4 =O 57 750 25.4 art) 
Nov 10.7 39\,7 11.8 16.9 te 13.4 36.8 11.8 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 64 2:54 PM 


JAN 7, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
F TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 


INVESTMENT 


% 37493.8 2870.9 5091.2 3280.0 6210.7 22825.7 5631.8 9439.7 
aye at 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 3215.2 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.3 13385 .9 
1979 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69127.9 4803.0 11335.4 6919.3 12700.6 39525 .6 11081.7 13478.9 
176.0 16833.3 1167.0 2387.5 1343.1 3466.1 9622.6 2412.4 3902.7 
1e80 ¥ 167.9 17030.5 981.9 2802.6 1819.8 3436.2 9640.1 2740.7 3351.1 
1 174.5 17939.7 1156.2 2727.8 1615.6 3422.9 10450.8 2951.5 3768.3 
II] 148.1 15720.6 1169.5 2869.5 1792.2 2702.4 8789.2 2575.4 2517.7 
IV 171.2 18437.1 1495.4 2935.5 1691.7 3139.1 10645 .5 2814.1 3841.8 
1981 I 166.0 18827.0 1201.5 2992.9 1984.7 3314.7 11112.3 3063.9 3632.8 
11 187.6 21683.8 1345.5 3287.0 2164.2 4085.5 12737.6 3359.8 4842.3 
III 160.9 19012.4 1287.9 3021.4 2006.0 3582.5 10880.3 3027.4 3597.0 
1980 NOV 169.6 5960.5 483.2 850.0 479.5 379.9 3571.0 907.8 1314.3 
DEC 154.1 5698.4 497.4 919.9 519.9 969.5 3252.6 867.8 1168.9 
1981 JAN 155.2 5961.3 404.8 1112.5 746.2 1001.3 3377.3 961.3 1039.9 
FEB 159.2 5995.4 355.8 894.6 542.2 1084.5 3596.4 947.1 1250.7 
MAR 183.7 6870.3 440.9 985.8 696.3 1228.3 4138.6 1155.5 1342.2 
APR 186.8 7118.8 436.4 1103.8 692.2 1340.2 4167.7 1090.5 1510.7 
MAY 179.6 7030.5 420.9 1121.5 745.0 1359.3 4057.1 1077.8 1550.6 
JUN 196.3 7534.5 488.2 1061.7 727.0 1386.0 4512.8 1191.5 1781.0 
JUL 171.8 6677.9 474.6 1029.6 648.7 1190.5 3892.0 1090.2 1320.2 
AUG 139.5 5710.7 382.9 1057.6 781.6 1090.6 3112.3 873.4 986.1 
SEP 171.3 6623.8 430.4 934.2 575.7 1301.4 3876.6 1063.8 1290.7 
OCT 177.1 6792.0 483.0 985.2 587.6 1286.5 3937.2 1102.7 1276.8 
NOV 6417.3 434.0 767.3 400.3 1211.4 3859.0 1034.2 1323.8 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA. IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 7, 1982 TABLE 65 2:54 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
Ae Oe TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS | PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT | VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1976 7.5 8.0 7.0 na mY 4.5 10.4 6.6 14.6 
1977 . 13.0 15.2 4.5 -2.0 12.6 15.3 8.3 22.6 
1978 3.2 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 11.1 25.5 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 “5% 10.0 13.4 42.2 53.9 5.6 3.8 13.4 -11.1 
1979 IV 4.6 19.5 11.3 43.7 49.8 37.6 9.9 22.7 2.2 
1980 I =4.4 14.6 6.9 71.2 83.4 29.5 1.0 20.9 -16.5 
1 -5.5 13.7 10.3 56.5 B1.4 17.5 4.9 We -10.3 
III -11.6 2.1 os 30.3 41.0 =9.7 18 2 =(6n8 
IV =207 9.5 28.1 23.0 26.0 -9.4 10.6 16.7 -1.6 
1981 I Th 10.5 22.4 6.8 9.4 =9.5 15.3 11.8 8.4 
II 7.5 20.9 16.4 20.5 34.0 19.4 21.9 13.8 28.5 
III 8.6 20.3 10.1 5.3 11.9 32.6 23.8 17.6 42.9 
1980 NOV “8.8 1.8 18.0 4.6 2.4 -24.2 3.0 7.7 4.2 
ee Dec 4 18.7 53.0 14.1 9.8 21.9 15.4 26.9 ae 
-5.3 8.4 13,8 24.6 49.3 =12.8 10.7 11.5 4.7 
FEB -3.0 9.7 16.0 -6.9 -21.4 10.2 13.7 5.6 12.8 
MAR 4.6 13.3 38.3 3.9 10.4 -6.2 20.7 17.7 74 
APR 5 9.9 20.3 5.6 1.8 7 13.0 7.4 pe 
MAY 7.5 23.2 11.9 22.2 35.5 33.1 21.8 10.9 32.7 
au 18.0 31.0 17.0 37.1 88.5 29.5 31.4 23.6 49.0 
3.8 7.9 10.2 24.7 25.4 16.2 50.0 
AUG 2.0 18.5 Vt S20 66.7 23.4 15.2 5.5 44.5 
SEP 15.3 23.4 29.2 -16.5 -21.6 
50.7 30.0 31.4 35.2 
OCT -6.8 2 “6.2 -15.5 “15.1 8.4 3.0 6.2 -6.0 
NOV sy -10.2 -9.7 -16.4 23.6 8.1 13.9 vii 


GHiIDrE: TDAHE NE PANANDA THDOAOT OO RATT a er sn nn =e USB US USS SSS 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 66 11:24 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS ‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1976 37995 1930 825 2082 2769 7606 727 278 504 47110 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 630 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4185 11812 799 448 754 79088 
1980 76170 3349 1660 3894 5185 14088 1161 507 995 92921 
1979 IV 17817 786 325 914 1067 3092 256 117 161 21443 
1980 | 18487 825 343 929 1235 3332 247 118 314 22498 
II 18039 833 470 936 1326 3565 308 118 253 22283 
III 19164 840 399 934 1325 3558 287 135 226 23370 
IV 20480 851 448 1035 1299 3633 319 136 202 24770 
1981 I 20200 919 417 1006 1178 3520 345 127 253 24445 
II 21492 944 296 1079 1273 3592 349 128 245 25806 
IIl 21020 928 387 1028 1480 3823 319 144 376 25682 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 67 11:24 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
——_—_——_. ee ._—_.ssww SSS I RANSFER RECEIPTS 


MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL @ WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING — RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 
 , 
1976 13.4 6.3 -10.9 21.5 11.4 9.6 9.3 7.8 8.4 12.6 
1977 16.5 4.9 5.9 13.9 9.2 9.1 “5.1 19.1 6.0 14.8 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19.7 -10.7 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 5.2 27.8 15.3 18.9 29.7 13.7 29.6 22.5 
1980 16.7 16.0 30.6 12.3 23.9 19.3 45.3 13.2 32.0 17.5 
1979 IV 4.9 5.6 -10.2 1.7 4 -.2 pi.3 0 -32.4 3.8 
1980 I 3.8 5.0 5.5 1.6 15.7 726 -3.5 .9 95.0 4.9 
II -2.4 1.0 37.0 6 7.4 7.0 24.7 .0 -19.4 -1.0 
Ill 6.2 8 -15.1 6.2 4 -.2 -6.8 14.4 -10.7 4.9 
IV 6.9 1.3 12.3 4.1 -2.0 2.1 ee Bs -10.6 6.0 
1981 1 -1.4 8.0 -6.9 -2.8 -9.3 -3.1 B.2 -6.6 25.2 “1.3 
1 6.4 , -29.0 2,3 8.1 2.0 152 8 -3.2 5.6 
III -2.2 =} 30.7 -4.7 16.3 6.4 -8.6 12.5 53.5 -.5 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 68 11:24 AM 


DEC 29, 1981 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1976 36607 3121 3323 Pap Ps 4186 504 181 343 -455 50952 
1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 -645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1979 IV 16097 1042 1718 818 1882 161 65 104 - 196 22083 
1980 | 16855 1107 1779 845 2189 314 66 108 - 181 23444 
I] 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 oye 65 108 S152 23458 
II] 16874 1155 1858 899 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 11 =1311 24364 
1981 I 18559 1193 2069 957 2463 253 67 115 SY 25833 
II 20219 1230 2056 965 2833 245 66 115 - 180 27909 
II] 20173 1189 2262 1028 2926 376 70 117 - 189 28330 


a  —— 
SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 69 11:24 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SE 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- a a ea, ier a - TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU-  CONTRIBU- — CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING —§ PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS | REMITTANCES 
1976 7.8 22.8 15.4 4.0 16.5 8.4 6.5 5.5 -11.3 9.3 
1977 13.4 17.5 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 25.2 3.0 ee 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1978 24.6 -3.2 10.3 22.3 24.2 29.6 12 8.2 -29.1 20.8 
1980 11.8 15.7 10.6 11.6 22.6 32.0 4.3 6.1 5.4 12,9 
1979 IV 1.2 10.9 4.2 -3.5 12 -32.4 1.6 1.0 5.4 4 
1980 I ih 6.2 3.6 3.3 6.3 95.0 1.5 3.8 -7.7 6.2 
11 5 -.4 3.8 ee -2.4 -19.4 -1.5 .0 -16.0 a 
III -.4 4.7 6 5.0 8 -10.7 4.6 .9 42.1 4 
IV 4.9 4.9 -7.4 3.0 6.9 -10.6 -1.5 1.8 -39.4 3.4 
1981 1 4.9 -1.6 20.3 3.3 7.0 25.2 .0 .6 19.8 6.0 
11 8.9 arg -.6 8 15.0 -3.2 -1.5 .0 14.6 8.0 
111 -.2 -3.3 10.0 6.5 g23 53.5 6.1 4:7 5.0 1,5 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


DEC 29, 1981 TABLE 70 11:24 AM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS 


TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1976 1388 =4191 ~2498 -150 -5760 546 -65 530 -4372 ~3842 
1977 2730 ~1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 ~4714 ~4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 - 1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1979 IV 1720 =256 - 1393 96 -2529 191 13 169 -809 -640 
1980 I 1632 -282 ~ 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
I] 1101 =270 -1377 80 -2630 243 10 354 - 1529 =t7s 

III 2290 -315 -1459 a5 -2734 219 26 255 -444 - 189 

IV 2787 -361 El272 109 =2729 252 25 348 58 406 

1981 I 1641 -274 - 1652 49 -3415 278 12 386 -1774 - 1388 
I] 1273 -286 -1760 114 -3737 283 13 361 -2464 -2103 

III 847 -261 - 1875 fe) -3958 249 27 463 <3111 -2648 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Financial Markets 


71 Monetary Aggregates 69 
72 Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 69 
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MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
UU errr et eg re IL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


HIGH HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1976 11.5 8.0 6.2 12.6 18.4 11.4 8.1 6.2 12.6 18.4 
1977 10.2 8.4 Vise 14.0 15.8 10.2 8.4 Rte 14.0 15.8 
1978 2.3 10.2 8.9 10.7 13:57 12.1 10.1 8.8 10.7 13.6 
1979 10.4 net 5.0 15.8 igi 10.3 Dae ea 15.8 19.4 
1980 rhe fi 6.4 4.5 18.1 14.3 Pat 6.4 4.5 18.1 14.4 
1979 IV 8.2 AST 2.8 Wes 18.6 1.0 =.2 arid 4.7 K 
1980 I 6.7 7.6 4.9 19.6 Vine & A | ime 5.1 4.5 
II B29 3.7 ae 19.70 16.0 2.8 =A =<6 3.4 oon 
III 7.4 Cre 2a hes 13.4 255 3.3 Pasha! 3.3 225 
IV B:.7 927 8.7 16.5 10.7 se) 4.2 4.9 3.8 inv: 
1981 I 10.3 6.5 6.2 Paine Mot ey, aaa se 2.4 4.8 
II 8.8 om 7.8 13.8 8.4 1.3 1.6 ah <Ten Sad 
Ill 7.5 3.9 2.8 14.4 12.0 Iz sai MA) ~ Lisa Ja0 5.8 
1980 NOV 9.8 10.2 S52 16.4 10.1 eg 2.4 2.4 ne! 4 
DEC ane 10.7 10.2 16.0 10.4 1.4 eas sii) 1.0 Neue 
1981 JAN a5 7. 6.3 6.4 13.9 11.5 =a I = 156 0 3.0 
FEB 10.3 6.1 6.1 13.4 1204 ed 4 .0 Tes 2.3 
MAR 10.4 Tal 6.2 13.4 she) me 1.5 “fe T5 =2.0 
APR 8.8 9.7 8.5 13.9 S°5 =6 1.8 1.4 iat a7 
MAY 10.1 9.4 8.3 13.7 as 4) eel =25 a) ma Nea 
JUN 7.6 8.1 6.6 13.9 8.5 28 3 ice) 6 252 
JUL 8.2 $.0 6.9 14.5 9.0 te) 35 2.4 2.3 226 
AUG an 3.3 2a9 14.3 12.7 +e Sa.3 = 250 8 2.4 
SEP 73 2.5 Ae, 14.4 14.3 8 Sali = 28 1.3 gd 
OcT 5.6 =a.9 =57.4 13.7 1373 ile! oH Peas =e wwf 7: 
NOV 2.3 -4.0 =b20 17.0 Wiese lis 2.8 1.4 4.2 4.2 


1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE _IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 


INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(INS U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 
a ee ee ee ee 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 fae ks) $0975 15751 58534 18706 31984 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106154 16925 65607 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 ins 125221 17518 81741 25148 45838 
1880 143 1012 2242 1.007 12043 139349 17392 95881 28839 56630 
1981 341 
1980 I -218 222 750 1.008 12.67 129416 17526 85005 26123 47682 
II 638 -181 are 1.005 13.54 134340 17232 90389 26392 51808 
II! SELW, 384 818 1.009 9.87 135472 18597 90217 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139349 17392 95881 28839 56630 
1981 | -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147940 19027 103128 29940 60687 
II -661 1139 1242 1.007 WERE ES 152891 18568 109207 30461 65082 
III -58 923 -620 1.013 19,38 164100 20216 118230 31354 72182 
IV 1374 
1980 DEC 561 872 97% 1.006 15.61 139349 17392 95881 28839 56630 
1981 JAN -594 ~915 -920 1.005 16.93 145026 17696 101566 29305 59668 
FEB =95 -264 ela2 1.012 16.58 147770 18543 103593 29611 58463 
MAR 374 -128 339 1.005 16.83 147940 19027 103128 29940 60687 
APR SAK, 395 326 1.004 16.79 150225 18594 106079 3008 1 60905 
MAY 14 =95 38 1.008 cat fed 148981 18620 105264 30722 60356 
JUN -124 841 878 1.008 18.69 152891 18568 109207 30461 65082 
JUL -747 4h 2 148 1.015 18.59 156242 19307 111247 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1,014 20.26 161674 19449 116377 31295 70763 
SEP =295 es | 922 1,010 19.28 164100 20216 118230 31354 72182 
OCT =190 -134 16 1,007 18.64 164691 20160 119082 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 182256 18448 126540 
DEC -184 


$ : BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 
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JAN 5, 1982 
NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
CORPORATIONS OTHER 
NT_OF CANADA 
ove PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL lt, Det aan ail 
Y TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMO NS L 
srlag TRMLLS STOCKS FOREIGN 


DEBTORS 


Z 1645 4232 9268 1237 3964 1275 34 20010 

977 3637 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6920 3 29845 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2909 4325 47 22614 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8710 439 4044 4622 a5 29421 
V 2093 725 2818 1701 221 =59 959 22 5665 

1980 1233 1065 2298 1936 58 995 764 2 6055 
I] -78 2300 2222 Sy i: 64 1165 1447 19 8490 

Ill 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1085 Ba 160 6265 

IV 3187 950 4137 2040 122 739 1479 34 8611 

1981 I 714 1035 1749 2289 -60 1386 1450 80 6895 
I] -602 620 18 2248 149 1944 1083 3 5451 

Il 766 500 1266 3018 3 906 1163 -26 6337 


ee EE 
SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES —__ MCLEOD, YOUNG KEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY | 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 

BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

eS ee ee Se ee ee ene ee 
1976 9.29 8.87 Bl 8.31 8.72 9.18 10.11 10.40 10.48 9.17 
1977 Tenet 1.38 Tess 7.79 8.13 8.70 9.53 9.71 9).7.1 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 Ora 9.88 10.06 10.02 8,83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.03 
1980 °12.89 12279 12.44 T2h32 12.29 12.48 13.02 i335 13.24 13.15 
1979 IV 14.00 13.63 12.49 11.68 11.24 Waee4 11.68 11.97 11.92 14,18 
1980 I 14.26 14.10 13.56 Ete aly! 12,92 12.83 13.25 13.48 13.35 14.38 
I] (One 12.537 2s 11.02 11.24 17 T2210) 12.49 12.43 12.98 
II] 10.55 10.50 11.93 12519 P2renle 122517 ie23 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 14.21 1305 12.89 12.85 12.97 13.48 13.93 13.76 14,53 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 13.25 127 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.138 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
II1 20.18 207 15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Titel 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
1980 NOV 13.06 13.70 13.08 Liste 10a 12.98 13.01 13257 13.98 1372 13.50 
DEC 17.26 17,01 12.95 12.47 12-.63 12.67 13.19 13.81 13.62 17.75 
1981 JAN 17.00 16.86 13.06 13.02 12.83 12.96 13.62 14.04 13.84 17.25 
FEB yeaa 16.83 13.66 13.48 ises2 13.38 14.20 14.48 14.34 17.15 
MAR 16.59 16.44 14.04 13.83 13.61 13.48 14.18 14.65 14.41 17.00 
APR 17.40 17.35 15.78 155.00) 14.84 15.07 15.79 16.16 16.03 17.50 

MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 EEN | 15.09 14.96 15.53 16.10 15.94 19.00 || 
JUN 19.07 18.83 16.19 by aye, 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 15.93 19.20 

JUL 19.89 20.29 18.77 17.91 Nilieoh 17.07, 18.09 18.50 7.93 21,25 H 

AUG 21.03 20.82 18.77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18,24 17.95 22.207 th 
SEP 19.63 18535 18.93 18.68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19,15 19.09 19.60 
OCT 18.30 17.96 17230 16.91 16.73 16.66 17.01 265 17228 18.80 
NOV 15.40 15... 07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


— INDEX OF 
US: BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND ) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
eT Ra Yn 
1976 . 986 1.781 . 207 392 395 3.327 97.6 
1977 1.063 1.857 au .459 .445 3.982 105.9 
1978 1.141 2.191 .254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1979 eae 2.486 .276 . 640 .705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1,169 2.720 .277 644 . 698 5.185 121.8 
17SA1V is 175 PRS PNA . 284 . 666 .724 4.932 121.6 
1980 1 1.164 2.623 281 .657 .701 4.785 120.7 
II 1.170 2.674 .278 . 647 . 696 5.059 121.6 
III Amtsg 2.760 .281 OSS .710 5.273 1Zias 
IV 1.184 2.825 . 268 . 620 . 687 5.624 123.6 
1981 I 1.194 2157 . 246 Aes) . 630 5.810 12355 
II ARE 2.492 paee .527 .589 5.455 eat hav 
III ie2t2 2.225 . 209 . 499 :079 5.228 120.9 
1980 NOV 1.186 2.842 . 267 .618 . 687 5.567 12307 
DEC en o7 2.808 . 262 . 607 .671 5.718 124.5 
1981 JAN 1.791 2.862 Si 9S . 655 5.894 124.2 
FEB 1.199 2.750 . 241 noog .616 5.830 123.8 
MAR ea 2.660 . 240 .565 . 620 5.706 1227 
APR 1.191 2ea92 WES Ei . 604 5,541 2 o 
MAY 1,201 2a07, .219 .524 .582 5.449 127.8 
JUN 1.204 2.376 Pals .507 .581 5.374 a2 line 
JUL Veal 2.269 . 209 .496 .578 5.216 121.0 
AUG 1.223 Zee . 204 . 489 .564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2050 ith) .214 .511 .594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1.203 2.215 .214 .534 - 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 87, 2.260 6211 i523 . 665 CePA 119.6 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. ECONOMIC REVIEK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANC 


(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEK ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
ae, ee ee 

976 -300 =590 =59 559 8946 -879 8626 -210 
$77 475 -740 - 105 243 5876 -903 5216 =523 
978 85 -2150 =Oiat 35 6404 -1314 5125 -881 
979 675 -2350 525 476 5080 SEATS 3381 -877 
380 585 -2780 1450 1071 4972 -2072 3971 -1186 
$79 IV 715 -1010 364 32 530 -628 -66 -259 
980 | 250 -445 658 86 1162 -436 812 SES 
II 215 -660 435 176 1438 -341 1273 -419 

III 340 ~475 558 316 1093 -653 756 aso 

IV -220 - 1200 -201 493 1279 ~642 1130 -261 

981 ] 205 - 1305 -411 279 1633 -447 1465 -56 
II -3405 -840 Bao 466 2161 -610 2017 -447 

II] -455 -1470 101 246 2959 - 488 2717 -206 


OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
a a IIE TO 
1976 63 -43 59 -197 -239 18 875 8007 
1977 166 -41 96 -200 -339 36 176 4217 
1978 29 -25 21 -261 -248 262 1395 3081 
1979 -315 -313 46 -230 -322 33 1846 2099 
1980 60 -194 20 -238 -273 36 -140 1305 
1979 IV -26 -293 31 -42 -256 28 26 -788 
1980 I 46 -64 5 -97 -8 5 -19 970 
1 162 -5 5 -64 -9 1 101 1035 
II] 39 -70 4 -40 0 0 -217 562 
IV -187 -55 6 -37 -262 30 -5 -1262 
1981 I -238 -17 4 -123 -22 6 -16 -508 
11 -304 -22 3 -29 -5 1 43 -3289 
III 553 -50 2 -67 -57 0 1407 2475 


N SECURITIES 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTH 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


nn 


1976 156 7 440 20 47 300 213 
1977 230 172 242 42 =e -65 243 
1978 37 55 So 128 -40 - 186 144 
1979 524 217 -178 so 0 153 527 
1980 -56 al 542 -164 70 -64 751 
1979 IV tai 245 -437 301 32 41 a 
1980 I - 108 215 165 300 58 177 513 
I] 34 33) 212 S29 27 -65 512 
Ill 74 ao 240 -18 -36 -48 -532 
IV -56 231 aye - 156 21 -128 258 
1981 I 402 -8 42 73 29 92 564 
I] -4 =5/6 -93 265 130 =H} - 100 
III 393 4) 203 205 200 ) 509 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


, RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 


CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1976 -941 -348 175 69 8076 522 
1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4318 -185 
1979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 ~858 
1980 1406 -517 -1026 1113 2418 -542 
1979 IV 2033 -410 835 2780 1992 -754 
1980 I -706 -149 -550 -316 654 -425 
Il 96 -642 819 684 1719 331 
Il -254 390 -195 -404 158 -532 
IV 2270 116 -1100 1149 -113 84 
1981 I 5912 1353 365 6118 5610 -314 
II 8088 -1244 -203 6777 3488 -637 
II 2119 -2007 -2798 -1135 1340 -126 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more sophis- 
ticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the cur- 
rent performance of the economy and to detect its underly- 
ing trends. However, by the time users have access to 

the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifesta- 
tion of current economic developments often occurs in a 
group of indicators that lead cyclical movements in the 
economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events un- 
fold. Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indica- 
tors” have long played a role in assessing current economic 
conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of 
recessions worldwide has disabused most analysts of the 
notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled in- 
terest in the leading indicator approach to economic anal- 
ysis. Since the early 1970's the number of organizations, 
both in Canada and elsewhere, that have developed indica- 
tor systems to monitor economic developments is quite 
impressive. All of this activity has stimulated inquiries into 
the nature of the work being carried out and into possible di- 
rections of evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted 

by the leading index has been minimized while preserving 
the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
will shortly be published in a forthcoming issue of the new 
publication Current Economic Analysis. (Catalogue number 
13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we can only be 
suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system 
should be structured as much as possible like the frame- 
work (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended 
to complement, and it must contain a broad enough range 
of component indicators to enable the system to warn of 
cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition 

to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become in- 
creasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance 
with the theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data 
bank and its supporting software. Most of the data appear- 
ing in this publication, as well as many other data series 
are available from CANSIM via terminal, on computer print- 
outs, or in machine readable form. Historical and more 
timely data not included in this publication are available from 
CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 
® Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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ial indications suggest that real output dropped again in 
fourth quarter, but the preliminary estimates to be 

2ased next month will likely indicate that the decline was 
S severe than the third quarter drop in output. Final 

nand appears to have risen marginally, as consumer 

lays and merchandise exports rose slightly, while busi- 

$s investment in plant and equipment was up sharply due 
ncreased expenditures in non-residential construction. 
sidential construction acted as the main drag on domestic 
enditure. The firming of final demand and a sizeable drop 
nports appears to have resulted in little change in the level 
eal inventories in the fourth quarter following the $1.6 

on increase last quarter. 


ns of a pick-up in real final demand became evident in the 
th quarter, partly the result of an easing of inflation and 
rest rates following the record drop in final sales the 

vious quarter. Most of the firming of expenditure indicators 
inated in sharply higher domestic demand for autos and 
tiple housing units, although the steady erosion of 
loyment and incomes suggests that a continuation of 

3€ gains should be regarded with some skepticism. The 
ease in business investment for plant and equipment was 
tained despite the recent deterioration of financial 

ditions. The stabilization of demand was not transmitted 
le manufacturing sector, which appears intent on cutting 
Juction and inventories at a time of uninterrupted 

ikness in shipments and new and unfilled orders. 
dloyment and output continued to recede in goods- 

Jucing industries in November as a result of the desire to 
/ the build-up in inventories, and the leading indicators 
gest that only a slowing of the rate of decline can be 
cipated in the short-term. 


ition showed further signs of easing late in 1981, both in 
-onsumer sector and in other sectors of the economy. 

d was the major restraining influence on consumer 

28, while increases in energy and housing costs 

ounted for the largest gains. Together with the gradual 

!in short-term interest rates, this provides some basis for 
/ival of economic activity. The escalation of long-term 

est rates since November, however, reflects the widely- 
view in financial markets that a sustained upturn in the 
‘omy in the near future would quickly rekindle inflationary 
Sures or lead to another upward jolt in short-term interest 
3, Or both. 


2ferences are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
d. 


The easing of industry selling prices in Canada in line with 
producer prices in the United States does suggest that recent 
concerns over the loss of competitiveness due to higher 
wage increases in Canada have, at least in the short-term, 
not fully allowed for the greater squeeze on profit margins in 
Canada. This adjustment, along with the sharp reversal in 
domestic demand for imports since the onset of the recession 
in July, was reflected in a strong recovery in the merchandise 
trade balance in the fourth quarter. The erosion of profitability 
resulting from this unfavourable price-wage nexus, at a time 
of high borrowing costs, raises doubts about the durability of 
the three-year old surge in business investment. 


International economic conditions were dominated by in- 
creasing concern over the sharp rise in unemployment. The 
unemployment rate in the European Economic Community 
rose to 9.0 per cent in December, roughly the same as the 
8.6 per cent rate in Canada and the 8.9 per cent rate in the 
United States. The course of interest rates was headed in 
different directions in reaction to the unemployment figures, 
as most European central banks continued to slowly reduce 
interest rates while most American rates rose slightly for the 
Second consecutive month. The increase in the United States 
appeared to reflect concerns that the recent surge in the 
money supply and the signs of an impending rise of 
economic activity are incompatible with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s monetary policy. 


* Real Domestic Product rose 0.2 per cent in November, 
leaving output down 0.4 per cent to date in the fourth 
quarter, as service industries recovered strongly due to the 
gains in retail sales and financial activity. Most of the upturn 
in demand for goods was met by a drawdown of retail 
inventories, as industrial output declined 0.5 per cent and 
orders continued to weaken. 


The volume of consumer demand for retail goods surged 
ahead by 5.6 per cent in November. A temporary surge in 
auto sales led the gain, although non-automotive retail 
sales also advanced 1.5 per cent as consumers stepped 
up their purchases in response to an easing of price 
increases for durable and semi-durable goods and of 
interest rates. 


The further deterioration of labour market conditions 
emphasizes the fragile nature of the gains in November 
retail sales, as employment fell 0.5 per cent in December 
and 0.2 per cent in January. Labour income reflected this 
weakening, as the rate of increase has slowed to about 2.5 
per cent in the third dnd fourth quarters compared to an 
average 3.5 per cent gain in the previous four quarters of 
expansion. 
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» The nominal merchandise trade balance continued a 
strong fourth quarter performance, resting at $753 million in 
December. Exports in the fourth quarter recovered 0.9 
per cent of their 2.2 per cent loss in the previous quarter. 
Exports fell 5.1 per centin December, as American auto 
demand began to recede, after remaining surprisingly firm 
since the onset of the recession. Imports fell 0.9 per cent in 
December, leaving imports down 6.8 per cent for the 
quarter, as the greater severity of the Canadian recession 
has generally pushed down imports at a faster clip. 


- Housing starts jumped to a 187,900 annual rate in 
December, as investors rushed to commence multiple units 
before the expiry of tax incentives at year-end. The 
indicators in the single family unit market continued to wilt 
despite some easing of mortgage rates late in 1981. For 
the fourth quarter, work-put-in-place in residential construc- 
tion appears to be down about 20 per cent in response to 
the pronounced weakness of starts since May. 


Manufacturing activity slackened again in November 
despite the firming of final demand. Shipments fell 0.6 

per cent in volume, while stocks rose $64 million. New 
orders transmitted to manufacturers were flat, with most of 
the weakness in transportation equipment as the upturn in 
retail auto demand was largely met by a drawdown of 
stocks. The uninterrupted build-up of manufacturing 
inventories and the declines in new and unfilled orders in 
recent months tended to restrain price increases in order to 
move unwanted stocks. 


The major indices of inflation gave further evidence of 
easing, as the seasonally adjusted Consumer Price Index 
rose 0.6 per cent in December and the Industry Selling 
Price Index was little changed in November, before rising 
0.5 per cent in December. Lower food prices helped to 
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restrain both indices, and sluggish demand dampened 
increases in the most cyclically-sensitive components of 
durable and semi-durable goods. 


According to the composite leading index in November, a 
recovery from the current recession is not imminent, although 
there were signs that the recession may lose some of its 
momentum in the first quarter of 1982. While the leading 
indicator declined by a similar magnitude to that in October, 
down 2.87 per cent from 132.21 to 128.41, the marked drop 
of the previous three months in the non-filtered version 
slowed substantially, declining only 0.5 per cent, and four of 
the component indicators were up. The indicators of personal 
expenditure and the index of residential construction 
rebounded in reaction to an easing of interest rates and to 
several programs designed to stimulate demand. The 
upswing of these indicators is likely temporary, however, as 
these stimulative factors have either expired or been 
reversed. Moreover, all the indicators of the manufacturing 
sector continued to decline in reaction to the recent 
weakening of final demand. It appears uniikely that a 
recovery of manufacturing production will occur without a 
sustained increase in final demand, due to the further 
accumulation of manufacturing inventories and the continued 
reduction of unfilled orders. Financial indicators reflected the 
poor business conditions. 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The sharp six month descent in the indicators of personal 
expenditure did not continue into November, which witnes- 
sed a sudden appreciable strengthening of sales. The 
decline of new motor vehicle sales was reversed, rising by 
0.69 per cent, while the drop in sales of furniture and 
household appliances slowed from —3.63 per cent to —3.00 
per cent. These movements reflected the temporary surge in 
November in the non-filtered version’ of automobile sales 
and a second consecutive increase in sales of furniture and 
household appliances. While these increases were accom- 
panied by a fairly widespread increase in total retail sales in 
November, the turnaround remains fragile as demonstrated 
by the return to a weak level of car sales in December. 


The index for residential construction,? which along with the 
indicators of personal expenditure has been the greatest 
source of weakness among the components recently, slowed 
to an 8.51 per cent rate of descent. More particularly, the 
non-filtered version rose by 43.8 per cent in November due to 
the strong advance in building permits and mortgage loan 
approvals for multiple units. Most analysts, however, 
attributed this upturn to the year-end expiry of the Multiple 
Unit Residential Building program. All the indicators of real 
activity for single housing continued to be unfavourable. 


The reaction of the manufacturing sector to the recent 
weakening of final demand continued to be strongly negative 
in November. The ratio of shipments to stocks of finished 
goods moved from 1.57 to 1.53 as the cutbacks in production 
have not been sufficiently large to prevent a further build-up 
of inventories. New orders for durable goods retreated by 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to October 1980 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 7 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 3 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 65 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 7 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lead at troughs. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

“This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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2.61 per cent, although the reduction of stocks at the retail 
level, together with the firming in exports and the indicators of 
investment outlays suggests that the retreat in this sector will 
lose speed. It is unlikely, however, that a recovery of 
production will surface in the near future without a sustained 
increase in final demand. Unfilled orders have in effect fallen 
steadily since the second quarter of 1980, particularly in 
industries oriented to consumer demand. 


The leading indicator for the United States recorded a sixth 
consecutive decline in November, down 1.05 per cent, a 
reduction approximately the same as in October (-0.99 

per cent). The rate of descent in the non-filtered version has 
slowed since September, however, and a marginal gain of 
0.6 per cent was posted in December. This timespan 
coincided with a soaring trade balance in Canada, as the 
slump of the domestic market has exerted a more depressing 
influence on imports than the weak state of economies 
abroad on exports. In this respect, it is interesting to note that 
the downturn of the American leading indicator has been only 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 
Change ir 
Novembe 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) .......... —2.87 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) . —0.297 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) .. —8.51 


| 
3. United States Composite Leading Index | 


(1967=100) . 0.8 a. ote ee ee —1.05 | 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) ......-. —2.68 | 
5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries | 
($1971. Millions) <..%:42:s5 0-5 eee —2.61 — 
6. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances | 
($1971 Millions) .« .«2.20..00:- 25> —3.00 — 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) ... +0.69 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
~ Manufacturing .....:-.4 1:55 +>. eeeen —0.04" 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975=1000) .... 2¢as 1s se —2ge | 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing ........-- —0.09" 
“Net Change 


+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division fc 
employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings In 
manufacturing. 


alf as large as in Canada. The notable slowing of 
vanufacturing price increases in Canada, which was also 
vident in a 0.09 decline in the percentage variation of price 
er unit labour cost, has helped to maintain competitiveness 
broad. 


he drop in the financial indicators continued in November. 
he real money supply (M1) fell by 2.68 per cent, the 
leventh consecutive decline and one of the largest ever 
corded although there was a slowing of inflationary 
ressures. Preliminary data for December, however, de- 
1ionstrated a pronounced strengthening in the non-filtered 
2rsion of this component index. The accompanying rally in 
1e stock market slowed the decline in the filtered version 
om —3.81 per cent to —2.72 per cent in November. 
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2al Domestic Product edged up slightly in November 
{lowing a decline of 0.6 per cent in October. The 

iderlying trend towards a weakening economy continued 
ywever as the trend cycle component for 52 per cent of the 
dustries was declining, up from 44 per cent in October. 
‘oduction in goods-producing industries fell for the fifth 
»nsecutive month while an upturn in services offset the 
eclines. 


ye 0.2 per cent increase in Real Domestic Product in 
ovember was largely attributable to the 0.7 per cent gain in 
'e Service-producing industries. A major contributor was the 
6 per cent jump in output of financial industries related to 

le success of the Canada savings bond campaign. 

‘creased activity in transportation and storage largely due to 
ie record shipments of grain for this crop year and a sharp 
)turn in sales of automobiles due to promotional incentives 
‘30 boosted output in services. Production of goods 

ontinued to decline, down 0.6 per cent in November leaving 
|oduction of goods 6.5 per cent below the peak in July. 
‘onstruction activity fell a further 2.6 per cent as the rapid 
scline of residential construction extended into the fourth 
arter. Manufacturing output fell 0.6 per cent with notable 
sclines in paper and allied, metal fabricating, machinery, 
ectrical products, rubber, clothing, tobacco and chemical 
Justries. Excluding the sharp upturn in production of motor 
‘hicles (+5.5 per cent), manufacturing output dropped 1.4 
'r cent. The resumption of the declining trend in exports and 
“mestic sales of motor vehicle products in December 

icate that this upturn in auto production will not be 

‘Stained. A 2.1 per cent increase in production by food and 
 verage industries also held back the decline in manufactur- 
'} output. A sharp upturn of shipments, new orders, 


production and finished goods inventories of food and 
beverage products may be related to the increased price 
competition among the major food retailers which began in a 
few cities in November and was more widespread in 
December. Production of most major utilities fell in November 
following a similar decline in October. 


Manufacturing 


Data released for November indicated that declining 
demand for manufactured goods continued to outpace 
production cutbacks, and as a result finished goods 
inventories rose a further $56 million in volume. While the 
rate of decline in shipments slowed to 0.6 per cent, the 
weakness in demand was more diffuse than last month, 
especially in industries which produce non-durable goods. 
There were two major factors which muted the weakness in 
the manufacturing sector; a sharp increase in activity in food 
and beverage industries likely related to the increased price 
competition among the major food retailers, and increased 
production and shipments of motor vehicle products which 
concurred with the uptick in exports and domestic sales of 
those goods. 


The volume of manufacturing shipments fell 0.6 per cent in 
November following a decline of 0.9 per cent in October. The 
rate of decline has diminished from the rapid retrenchment of 
shipments recorded in August and September (down 4.0 and 
2.5 per cent respectively). In a continuation of the recent 
trend the drop in shipments was more severe for industries 
which produce durable goods, down 0.8 per cent. Within 
durables, shipments of machinery (—7.7 per cent), electrical 
products (—1.9 per cent) and metal fabricated goods (—1.3 
per cent) recorded the largest declines. Shipments of 
residential construction goods gave mixed signals as sales of 
wood products fell 1.6 per cent and sales of non-metallic 
minerals rose 1.0 per cent following six months of decline. 
Shipments of transportation equipment rose 1.2 per cent 
reflecting the increased export and domestic sale of 
passenger cars and trucks in November. The underlying 
problems of weak demand in the auto sector prevailed, 
however, as new orders fell for the fourth consecutive month 
and preliminary data for December reveal substantial 
declines in both domestic and export sales of motor vehicle 
products. Shipments of non-durable goods fell 0.3 per cent 
as aresult of widespread weakness in tobacco, rubber and 
plastics, clothing, textile, paper and allied, chemical and 
petroleum industries. This was almost entirely offset by a 
jump in shipments in the food and beverage industries. 
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New orders rose marginally in volume, +0.1 per cent, due to 
an increase in orders of food and beverage products. New 
orders for durable goods, however, continued to fall, down 
0.9 per cent. The sixth consecutive decline in orders for 
transportation equipment reflected continuing problems in 
the auto sector. A 6.4 per cent increase in orders for 
machinery restrained the decline in durables. Unfilled 
orders continued to retrench, falling about 1.0 per cent. 
There were, however, slight build-ups in industries which 
produce business investment-related goods which may 
indicate some impending increase in activity in that sector of 
the economy. 


A further $64 million accumulation in volume of manufactur- 
ers’ inventories was recorded in November following 
substantial increases of $71 million and $108 million in 
September and October. Despite further production cutbacks 
in most manufacturing industries, finished goods stocks rose 
$56 million. While much of the accumulation in the previous 
months had been by industries which produce durable 
goods, in November it appeared that involuntary build-ups 
had occurred in many industries which produce non-durable 
goods. Finished stocks of durable goods rose $26 million with 
major accumulations in primary metals, machinery, and 
electrical products. Finished inventories of non-durable 
goods rose $30 million. Although much of the increase was 
attributable to a $19 million jump in food and beverage 
industries which was likely voluntary and related to the price 
competition activity of the major food retailers, there were 
large accumulations in paper and allied and chemical 
industries. A second sharp increase in raw material 
inventories more than offset the decline in stocks of goods in 
process. Accumulations of $41 million were spread across 
industries which produce durable goods. The major contribu- 
tion was the $33 million build-up in primary metal industries 
following a similar increase in October. Although it appears 
that there is a general trend to build up raw material stocks in 
this industry, much of the increase can be accounted for by 
intersectoral transfers by a few large firms. 


Households 


The erosion of household demand for retail goods and 
housing units, which has led the downturn in final demand 
during this recession, showed some signs of slowing. The 
volume of retail sales jumped 5.6 per cent with increases in 
both the automotive and non-automotive components, while 
strength in multiple housing units raised total starts to 
187,900 in December. The underlying determinants of 
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demand in these sectors, notably real incomes and interest 
rates, remained unfavourable as employment fell 0.5 

per cent in December and interest rates began to edge up 
early in 1982. 


Employment as measured by the Labour Force Survey 
continued the slide initiated in September, falling by 0.5 

per cent in December. There has been about a 1.7 per cent 
drop in employment over the last four months, significantly 
surpassing that which characterized the 1974-75 and 
1979-80 recessions. The goods sector has been particularly 
hard-hit with a loss of 140,000 jobs since September, 
concentrated in primary industries and especially in manufai 
turing. Service industries have risen by a marginal 4,000 job 
over this period, restrained largely by a decline in trade. 
These tendencies continued in December with a 2.0 per cer 
drop in employment in the goods sector, particularly in 
manufacturing (—3.1 per cent), and only a 0.4 per cent 
increase in services which reversed a reduction of similar 
size in November. There was also an increase of employ- 
ment in construction, following the strong increase in the 
indicators of residential and non-residential construction 
towards the end of the fourth quarter, as well as in personal, 
business, and community services and public administratio! 
The further drop in unfilled orders and the uninterrupted 
increase in manufacturing inventories in November sugges! 
in the absence of a turnaround in new orders, that the level: 
production and of employment is not about to be substantia 
boosted. 


The services sector posted a strong +82,000 increase in 
employment between December 1980 and December 1981 
contrary to the goods sector which dropped some 44,000 
jobs. The increase was particularly evident in trade, 
community, business and personal services. These trends 
coincided with the strong growth of employment of women 
and of part-time employment! contemporaneous with a 
substantial decline in total employment of men. About 61 — 
per cent of the increase in jobs occupied by women over th 
last twelve months were part-time positions. This evolution 
appears, however, to be another symptom of the deteriora 
tion of business conditions, above all related to the strong — 
growth of involuntary part-time work, particularly in Quebec 
as this type of employment does not confer the same fringe | 
benefits (especially pensions) as full-time work. 


{ 
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‘Full-time employment refers to persons who usually work 30 hou! 
or more a week, plus those who work less than 30 hours but who © 
consider themselves employed full-time; part-time employment 

refers to all other persons who usually work less than 30 hours a ~ 
week. 


Due to the drop in employment, the unemployment rate 
eaped again in December, rising from 8.2 per cent to 8.6 

der cent of the labour force as increases were most evident in 
Quebec (to 11.8 per cent), British Columbia (8.7 per cent) 
Intario (7.5 per cent) and in Manitoba (6.7 per cent). The 
inemployment rate eased in Newfoundland, where there 
was little or no change in the participation rate, and in Alberta, 
jue to a slight increase in employment; there was virtually no 
shange in the other provinces. The participation rate fell 
marginally, from 64.5 per cent to 64.4 per cent of the civilian 
sopulation, with little change within age or sex categories. 
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“he data in November on retail sales reveals a firming of 
‘onsumer demand as total real sales increased 5.6 per cent, 
ecouping slightly more than the 4.2 per cent decline 
egistered since April. While automobiles were the principal 
ource of the resurgence of sales, with an increase of about 
5 per cent in November, there were also substantial 
creases among many of the durable and semi-durable 
roups. Excluding automobiles, sales rose by 1.5 per cent. 
sales of durable goods, which have fallen steadily since May, 
icreased by 13.7 per cent in November as the majority of 
roups were up. For examiple, purchases of automobile 
ccessories and household recreational equipment rose by 
.7 per cent and 4.3 per cent respectively. Sales of 
emi-durable goods, which have been practically unchanged 
ince July, rose by 0.9 per cent in November. Clothing (+0.9 
er cent), hardware (+2.1 per cent), household articles 

+1.3 per cent) and jewellery (+2.9 per cent) registered 

\gher sales than have been seen in several months. 

mand for non-durable goods diminished by 0.2 per cent as 
sductions in sales of alcohol, pharmaceutical and other 


20ds were largely offset by increased sales of food and 
asoline. 


1e marked deterioration in the labour market in November 
1d December and the downturn in domestic auto sales by 
?ar-end suggests that the firming of retail sales will be 

fficult to sustain in the coming months. The recent 

ductions of prices for semi-durable goods, tax and rebate 
grams for automobiles and the moderate downward trend 


‘interest rates in November, appear to be the factors that 
‘plain the upturn. 


1€ strong increase in building permits for multiple housing 
‘November (+55 per cent) and especially in December 

‘53 per cent) suggests that housing starts will continue to 

I firm at the start of the first quarter, and possibly throughout 
' quarter, after a 5 per cent drop in the fourth quarter. The 
'sh of contractors to enter the market before the announced 
(mination of the MURB program on January 1, 1982 seems 
lexplain this unexpectedly strong upturn. Housing starts in 


December began to reflect this upsurge, rising to 125,900 
units at annual rates in urban centers, the highest level 
reached in 1981. Starts were particularly strong in Ontario, 
although increases were also evident in all the other regions. 
The medium term prospects remain listless, however, due to 
the continued high cost of borrowing money, and most 
analysts agree in saying that there will be little chance of a 
Sustained recovery of activity before the third quarter of 1982 
(FP 18/1). It is unlikely that the local government aid 
programs for housing in 1982 will completely take the place 
of the MURB program. These programs were conceived 
partly in order to increase the efficient utilization, not solely 
the quantity, of the stock of housing and consequently their 
Stimulative effect on new housing will be quite limited. 


Starts of single family homes climbed to an annual rate of 
32,000 units in December, offsetting the 19 per cent drop 
registered in November but still 67 per cent below the peak in 
April. The decline in the number of building permits issued in 
December, however, does not permit the interpretation of this 
movement as the first etchings of a recovery despite a further 
easing of interest rates. Building permits for single homes fell 
14 per cent in December and are 71 per cent below the peak 
in March. The drop in building permits in the fourth quarter 
continued at the same pace as in the previous quarter, and 
this augurs poorly for housing starts in the first quarter. The 
further reduction of vacancy rates for single and double units 
in November suggests nevertheless that the market will 
probably bottom-out shortly. 


Prices 


The general trend of declining raw material prices (exclud- 
ing energy) and of easing of prices of manufactured goods 
which were clearly established by July, became more 
pronounced in November. Industry selling prices remained 
virtually unchanged on a seasonally adjusted basis and the 
raw material price index declined. Inflation at the consumer 
level had moderated until recently, when increases of 0.6 
per cent in November and 0.7 per cent in December 
indicated that consumer prices are responding to the 
weakness in demand. Declining prices of food products 
played a major role in the weakening trends of all three 
indexes, and weak metal and wood prices were important 
factors in the raw material and industrial indexes. Energy 
costs continued to be the major countervailing factor of all 
measures of inflation. 
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The Consumer Price Index rose 0.6 per centona 
seasonally adjusted basis in December. This represents a 
moderation in inflation following increases of about 1.0 

per cent per month from August to October. As in November, 
increased price competition among major food chains hada 
significant impact as food prices declined. For many of the 
items which recorded declines there has been a general 
weakening trend in prices at all stages of processing from 
raw materials to the consumer sector. The severe frost in 
Florida in January, however, may have some offsetting 
effects as export embargoes were levied and Canadian 
prices of fruits and vegetables responded quickly. Fruits and 
vegetables account for 17 per cent of the total food for home 
consumption component. A decline in prices of clothing was 
the other major restraining factor as pre-Christmas promo- 
tional sales affected the prices of many clothing items. 
Offsetting these declines were sharp increases in the 
transportation and housing components of the index. A3.0 
per cent increase in energy prices through the net 65 cent per 
barrel increase in wellhead prices in October and the sharp 
rise in the gasoline tax in Quebec in December helped to 
boost both of these components. Higher property taxes in 
Quebec and the continued increase in mortgage interest 
costs contributed to the increase of the housing component. 


In terms of goods and services, prices of goods were 
contained to a 0.4 per cent increase through the declines in 
food and clothing. Service prices continued to rise ata 
monthly rate of 1.0 per cent as a result of increasing shelter 
costs. 


Industry selling prices in the manufacturing sector re- 
mained virtually unchanged in November on a seasonally 
adjusted basis following increases of about 0.5 per cent in 
September and October. Selling prices of industries which 
produce durable goods declined 0.1 per cent in a continua- 
tion of the easing trend which began in July. Much of the 
weakness was attributable to the fourth consecutive drop in 
prices of wood products related to the slump in the North 
American housing market. A second and more pronounced 
decline in primary metal prices (down 1.5 per cent) also 
contributed. These price reductions reflect the declining trend 
in raw materials prices of metals established late in 1980 in 
response to weakening world demand. Selling prices of 
industries such as metal fabricating, machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment continued to rise, but at reduced rates, 
while prices of electrical products and furniture and fixtures 
accelerated slightly. In aggregate, prices of non-durable 
goods, which have been decelerating steadily since July, 
remained virtually unchanged in November. The weakening 
trend was general to all but the petroleum and coal industry. 
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Food and beverage industries recorded a 0.4 per cent 
decline due to lower beef and pork prices, which have been 
passed on to the consumer. Prices of paper and allied 
products also declined. 


The Raw Materials Price Index declined 0.5 per centin 
November (not adjusted for seasonality) as a result of the 1. 
per cent drop in raw materials excluding energy products. 
This portion of the index is down about 8.0 per cent froma 
year ago due to declines throughout 1981 in non-ferrous 
metal products, while prices of vegetable and animal 
products, wood, and ferrous metals peaked in about 
mid-year. In November, all components of the non-energy 
index declined except textiles. Animal and vegetable 
products declined due to drops in prices of cattle, hogs, egg: 
cereals, oilseeds and sugar, in a continuation of reductions 
which have already affected consumer prices. Wood and 
non-metallic mineral prices declined, while falling prices of 
steel scrap and iron ore caused the ferrous metals index to 
drop. General declines for other metals caused a continued 
reduction in the non-ferrous metals component. The energy 
portion of the index which includes crude oil, coal and naturi 
gas rose 0.5 per cent. As this component accounts for 40 
per cent of the index, the overall index is up sharply in 1981 
due to the 50 per cent increase of energy product prices. 


Business Investment 


According to the principal coincident indicators (shipment. 
and employment), business investment in plant and equip- 
ment had a strong gain in the fourth quarter of 1981. 
Non-residential construction accounted for almost all of thi 
movement as demand for machinery and equipment was 
about flat. Consequently, the investment outlays plannedt 
firms as revealed in the PPI mid-year survey will not be 
completely realized, particularly for machinery and equip- 
ment. 


The marked weakness of demand for machinery and 

equipment in the second half of 1981 appears to be the dirt 
result of the poor condition of the economy which particula | 
impinged on the manufacturing sector, residential construc 
tion, and transportation (outside of pipelines). According tc 
the PPI these sectors had planned increases in nominal | 
spending of 35 per cent, 16 per cent, and 29 per cent | 
respectively. One would expect that these industries woul ; 
contribute substantially to the shortfall of realized investme 


compared to that foreseen in the PPI. | 
: 


/ 
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The downward adjustment of investment in the manufactur- 
ng sector should continue over the early months of 1982 as, 
according to the January survey on business conditions, 
2zanadian manufacturers are very pessimistic about the first 
juarter. In the results, 45 per cent of respondents foresee a 
eduction of production while only 13 per cent looked for an 
nerease. In October, 35 per cent of the respondents foresaw 
Nat production was going to drop while 31 per cent expected 
2 raise output. Similarly, investment in the transportation 
ector (except pipelines) will continue to be affected by the 
rop in commercial activity and tourism. In the residential 
onstruction sector it is possible that the increase of multiple 
nit housing starts will slow the downward trend. 


_'S interesting to note that, according to the survey of the 
5,000 members of the Canadian Federation of Independent 
usiness, 56.3 per cent of small firms reduced their 

xpansion plans in 1981 due to high interest rates which cut 
rofits and caused problems in the financing of current 
perations. Moreover, 43.7 per cent of respondents esti- 
jated that close to 32,000 full-time jobs were not created 

ue to this reduction of investment plans, which suggests that 
ie cutbacks were significant (each job created requires 

jore than $10,000 of investment). 


reliminary estimates of employment in construction (for the 
urth quarter) and of shipments of construction materials (for 
ctober and November) do not correspond with the drop of 
tivity in the residential sector, which implies that investment 
the non-residential sector grew in the fourth quarter at a 
uch higher rate than in the two preceding quarters. The 
ading indicators of non-residential construction had pres- 
jed an appreciable growth during the second half of the 

’ar, but there was no indication that activity would be 
ncentrated in the fourth quarter. The nominal value of 
)n-residential building permits grew 8.8 per cent in the 

‘cond quarter, but only by 1 per cent in the third. The 

‘minal value of contract awards for non-residential con- 
“uction rose by 65.4 per cent over the first six months of 

‘81 compared to the same period in 1980, but since then 

is not ceased to decline (down by 25 per cent and 21 

Cent in the third and fourth quarters). 


cording to these same indications, the increase in 
'/estment outlays related to pipeline construction, office 
tildings, shopping centres and petrochemical plants, which 
‘'s Confirmed by the related data on employment which 
'licate that activity was concentrated in British Columbia, 
Herta and Ontario. Most of the pipeline construction 

H)jects were scheduled to end in the fourth quarter. It is 
Fssible that delays incurred as a result of strikes in the steel 
'lustry and poor weather conditions to which this type of 


construction is quite sensitive have inflated expenditures in 
the fourth quarter relative to the preceding one. Similarly, 
unseasonable mild weather in the fourth quarter would 
certainly accelerate commercial and industrial construction. 
In total, it seems that the accelerated completion of certain 
projects and the brisk start-up of other projects explain a 
large portion of the concentration of activity in the fourth 
quarter, which raises doubts that the vigour of this type of 
investment will continue in the first quarter of 1982. The 8.7 
per cent growth of non-residential building permits in the last 
quarter of 1981, however, and the pipeline construction 
projects planned for 1982 (OW 26/9/81) leads to the belief 
that activity in this sector will remain fairly intense in the first 
half of 1982. 


External Sector 


Preliminary data for December on merchandise trade gave 
additional evidence of declining demand for exported goods 
in the U.S. market and of widespread weakness in domestic 
demand. Exports fell 5.1 per cent to completely reverse the 
uptick in November and imports fell 0.3 percentina 
continuation of the recent trend. As a result, the trade 
Surplus was reduced by $352 million to a level of $753 
million. The inclusion of the December data accelerated the 
downward momentum of the short-term trend for imports, 
while the trend for exports continued to decline marginally. 


Exports dropped 5.1 per cent or $372 million in December 
following an upturn of similar magnitude in November. As a 
result, the short-term trend for exports continued to decline at 
marginal rates from the peak in July. The major contributors 
to the declining trend were weakening demand for end 
products, largely due to declines for motor vehicle products, 
and the falling trend of fabricated materials which was mostly 
the result of world-wide weak demand for primary metal 
products, and forest and chemical products. Data ona 
customs basis indicate that much of the weakness in 
December again reinforced the weakening trends in end 
products and fabricated materials as exports of motor 
vehicles dropped $200 million and exports of primary metals 
fell $70 million. The other major contributor to the decline was 
a $70 million decline in wheat exports although shipments of 
these goods remain at high levels for this crop year. The 
importance of the effects of the ailing auto industry to 
Canadian trade was reflected in the sharp decline of 
shipments to the U.S., and as a result the short-term trend for 
exports to the U.S. fell for the third consecutive month. 
Demand for Canadian goods by most other countries 
appears to be strengthening to judge by the rising short-term 
trends, although this strength has not outpaced the effect of a 
weakening American economy on exports. 
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Imports fell 0.3 per cent or $20 million on a balance of 
payments basis following virtually no change in November. 
The short-term trend for imports, which had peaked in July, 
coterminous with exports, declined a rapid 1.9 per cent as 
downward trends were recorded for food, crude materials, 
fabricated materials and end products. Commodity detail on 
a customs basis reveal that the major sources of weakness in 
December were an $85 million drop in imports of motor 
vehicle products and a $70 million decline in office machinery 
purchases, contributing to the decline of end products. Within 
fabricated materials, iron and steel imports fell $75 million 
although the short-term trend has continued to increase at 
reduced rates. These declines were nearly offset by a sharp 
jump (+$281 million) in imports of crude oil. The short-term 
trend however, continued to decline as demand for domestic 
and imported oil has been weak for some time. 


international Economies 


The deepening of the recession in the United States in 
December loomed over the international perspective of the 
Canadian economy. The coincident indicators of employ- 
ment and output recorded their sharpest drops of the year, 
although an easing of inflation and an uptick in the leading 
indicators raised hopes for a recovery beginning in the 
second quarter of 1982. The recent upturn in interest rates in 
the United States will force a reconsideration of these 
forecasts, although prospects for a recovery in European 
demand brightened with the signs of a co-ordinated 
reduction in interest rates designed to arrest the upward 
trend of unemployment. 


Economic developments in the major industrial nations 
overseas were dominated by the surge in unemployment at 
the turn of the year. Unemployment in the European 
Economic Community surpassed 10 million workers in 
December, leaving the unemployment rate at 9 per cent. 
West Germany recorded the steepest increase, rising from 
6.4 per cent in November to 7.3 per cent in December. Most 
of the increase resided in office workers and manufacturing. 
At the same time, annual inflation rose to 6.3 per cent, the 
worse rate in five years. Unemployment in Britain rose to 12.7 
per cent in January compared to 5.4 per cent in May 1979 
when the Conservative party took office. Further cuts in 
manufacturing have reduced employment in this industry by 
17.6 per cent since mid-1979. Together with a gradual 
recovery in output, productivity and profits have recorded 
gains of about 10 per cent in the last quarter. The underlying 
increase in wages remains about 11 per cent in Britain, 
although strike activity has risen. 
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The explosive rise in unemployment elicited some response 
from policy-makers in Europe. West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt warned that rising unemployment could 
“strategically endanger the West”, and cited the need to cut 
interest rates to avoid the risk of a world-wide recession 
developing into a world-wide depression. A meeting of 
finance ministers from France, West Germany, Britain and 
Japan reportedly resulted in an agreement to cut interest 
rates without waiting for reductions in the United States. The 
central banks in West Germany, Britain, France, Switzerland 
and Holland reduced their key money market rates by about 
0.5 per cent by month-end, while using heavy direct support 
to stabilize exchange rates against the American dollar as 
interest rates in the U.S. edged up. 


United States Economy 


The release of preliminary estimates for GNP for the fourth 
quarter confirmed the widespread weakness in economic 
activity in the United States. Real GNP fell 1.3 per cent due to 
sharp reversals in purchases of consumer durables, residen- 
tial construction, business investment in machinery, and 
exports. The drop in output did slow inventories to an $18 
billion increase following substantial rises in the previous two 
quarters. The slackness in final demand helped to limit 
economy-wide price increases to an 8.4 per cent annual rate, 
with most of the slowdown in housing prices and consumer 
goods. 


The related monthly indicators for December suggest that 
output and employment were declining at a precipitous rate 
entering the new year. Industrial output fell 2.1 per cent toa 
level 6.9 per cent below its peak level in July, while 
employment dropped 0.9 per cent to push the unemploymen 
rate to 8.9 per cent. Personal income rose only 0.2 per cent, 
the smallest gain since April 1980, with employment and 
hours worked restraining wages and salaries. The drop in 
output has been reflected in a slowing of the rate of inventory 
accumulation in November. Consumer and producer prices 
continued to show restraint in December, rising about 0.4 
per cent. The easing of inflation and interest rates has lent 
some stimulus to money demand, and the 0.6 per cent uptur 
in the leading indicators in December was most evident in th 
financial indicators and construction activity and has already 
been reflected in a firming of housing starts. The auto sector 
has not bottomed-out yet, however, as more extensive 
cutbacks and layoffs were announced in the first quarter to 
reduce record stocks-to-sales ratios. The survey results of 
business investment intentions for 1982 revealed little 
change in planned outlays which would be the third 
consecutive year of weakness. The Reagan Administration | 


| 
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sided to pursue its course of tax and spending cuts despite 
icerns in the business and financial community over the 
cast $100 billion federal budget deficit for 1982. These 
1ouncements are unlikely to alter the consensus forecast 
1982, which calls for a muted resumption of growth by the 
20nd quarter, rising to about a 5 per cent annual rate in the 
20nd half of the year after the July 1 tax cut. 


iancial Markets 


lanuary, interest rates in the United States generally rose 
the second successive month. Money market yields rose 
about 50 to 100 basis points, leading up to the increase in 
prime rate early in February. Long-term bond yields were 
entially unchanged. U.S. credit markets have become 
icerned that the Federal Reserve Board might soon have 
ghten credit availability in response to a sharp increase in 
M1 measure of money supply. For the last 12 reporting 
2ks ending January 20, M1 has grown by more than 18 
cent at annual rates. Despite further weakness in 

nomic activity, U.S. loan demand has continued to 

ease at a robust rate. Since it has been widely believed 


that U.S. interest rates would trend lower in 1982 and begin 
rising by mid-year, current borrowers may be trying to 
capitalize on current economic weakness in anticipation of 
higher borrowing costs in the future. Bank borrowing at the 
discount window rose significantly in January, making the 
Federal Reserve Board's task of controlling money supply 
growth more difficult. 


In contrast to the U.S., money market yields in Canada were 
Stable in January. The Canadian Bank Rate fell 7 basis points 
to 14.59 per cent, while the prime lending rate remained 
unchanged at 16.5 per cent. The weak North American 
economy has had a more noticeable effect on Canadian 
monetary data. In contrast to the U.S., general business 
loans have declined in Canada in the December-January 
period. After increasing sharply in December, the M1 
measure of money supply fell sharply in January. The 
narrowing of the interest differential between Canada and the 
U.S. for the second successive month began to impact on the 
value of the Canadian dollar, which fell by 88 basis points to 
83.47 cents (U.S. funds) in January. 
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News Developments 


The increase in borrowing costs in the United States, partly 
blamed on high federal budgetary deficits by the Federal 
Reserve Board, sparked different policy debates in Europe 
and Canada. The European reaction centered on lower 
rates, while Canadian policy-makers and economists were 
increasingly preoccupied by the use of wage and price 
controls as an alternative policy instrument. In contrast to the 
ballooning federal deficit in the United States, federal 
borrowing in Canada is expected to slow substantially in 
1982, although this will be partly offset by higher provincial 
borrowing requirements. 


Domestic 


The discussions leading up to the federal-provincial confer- 
ence on the economy early in February were increasingly 
addressed to the viability of wage and price controls. 
Several provinces broached the idea of controls on public 
sector employees, an idea that the federal government was 
willing to discuss in light of the concerns over a possible 
divergence in wage rates in Canada and the United States. 
Most forecasters (such as the Conference Board, Data 
Resources, and Greenshields) see wage costs rising about 
12 per cent to 14 per cent in Canada in 1982, versus an 8 to 9 
per cent increase in the United States. This divergence, and 
the harsh effect on real activity of high interest rates, was 
expected to put severe pressure on the federal government 
to introduce controls. Finance Minister MacEachen, however, 
ruled out economy-wide controls as unworkable (LeD 26/1, 
MG 20/1, GM 21-25-28/1). 


The outlook for the pace of financing activity of major 
non-financial borrowers in 1982 is for a slowdown of $20 
billion to an increase of $57 billion of new debt and equity, 
according to the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. 
Private sector borrowing is expected to slow from about a 
13.6 per cent increase in 1981 to 9.8 per cent in 1982, largely 
due to fewer mergers and takeovers and sluggish investment 
expenditure. Chartered bank loans, which supplied 60 

per cent of the increase in net new funds by private business 
last year, will be disproportionately weak as firms slow their 
demand for borrowed funds and convert some of this debt 
into bond issues. Public financing needs are expected to rise 
7.6 per cent, or only about half the rate of increase in 1981. 
Most of this deceleration reflects the $3 billion reduction in 
the cash requirements of the federal government foreseen in 
the budget. The government is expected to finance most of 
its cash requirements by a sharp drawdown of its $10.8 billion 
in deposits. The unexpectedly small size of the government's 
first bond offering in 1982 (only $800 million of bonds were 
issued to replace over $1 billion of maturing debt) is the first 
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sign that federal government borrowing in Canada will notbe 
as dominant a factor in financial markets as in the United 
States (GM, LeD 19/1). Provincial and municipal governmeni 
borrowing is expected to rise as federal transfers are reduced 
and as utilities expand capacity (Canadian Business Condi- 
tions 22/12). 


The Economic Council of Canada published an analysis of 
the financial situation of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, and proposed a series of 15 recommendations on 
transfers and the financing of established programs. The 
federal government has proposed to cutback transfer 
payments and reduce established programs financing for 
health and education when the current arrangements expire 
next March. ECC Chairman David Slater summarized the 
conclusions in the report by warning that “the Council sees 
no compelling argument in support of the federal govern- 
ment’s proposed reductions in net transfers to the pro- 
vinces.” The ECC argues that higher energy revenues could 
eliminate the federal deficit by 1986, while the budget deficit 
of the seven provinces east of Saskatchewan will see their 
combined deficit triple over the next five years to $9 billion. 
However, the ECC also argued that sluggish growth, not 
rising transfer payments, was the major contributor to the 
current federal deficit. The report criticized the plans for 
reduced federal support of health and education programs, 
as the cutbacks will widen regional disparaties in basic social 
services and further squeeze hospital revenues just as the 
proportion of the population over 60 years of age increases 
(MG, LeD 6/1). 


Housing starts are forecast to fall 17 per cent to 146,000 
units in 1982 by Clayton Research Associates Ltd. Declines 
are expected for single and multiple units, and will be most 
severe in Ontario and British Columbia in the second quarter 
when the effects of the year-end rush to start multiple units 
have dissipated. The report ascribed the expected weaknes: 
in housing starts to mortgage rates of about 17.5 per cent in 
1982, a growing scarcity of three- and five-year mortgage 
funds, and flat real incomes. The forecast assumes federal 
government assistance will not be expanded beyond the 
budget provisions (interest-free loans up to $7500 for 15,000 
new rental units and assistance for 25,000 of non-profit and 
co-operative housing units), and lower provincial governmer 
assistance for housing, particularly in Ontario and Alberta 
(GM 22/1). The Mortgage Insurance Co. of Canada predicts 
that starts will average 150,000 units in 1982. Short-term 
mortgage funds will remain in the 17 per cent to 19 per cent 
range, while expectations of higher inflation and interest rate 
were increasing the difficulty in arranging longer-term 


vancing. Expectations of higher rates were cited by the 

ank of Montreal when it raised its rate on three- to five-year 
jaranteed investment certificates to 16.5 per cent (GM 
1/1). 


iternational 


1e viewpoint that high unemployment would precipitate a 
gnificant curtailment in wage increases, via lower wage 
ttlements or a renegotiation of existing wage rates, 
ceived some setbacks in January. The United Auto 
orkers and General Motors broke off renegotiation talks, 
though bargaining with Ford Motor Co. continued. The 
AW negotiations with International Harvester, which had 
quested a $100 million cut in wages, recessed indefinitely 
imediately after the company paid $6 million in bonuses to 
anagement personnel. The renegotiation of the Teamsters 
tract will check wage increases to 21 per cent until March 
185, although the disappointing size of the restraint is not 
pected to resolve the erosion of demand for the union’s 
tvices following the deregulation of the trucking industry 
W 1/2, 18/1). The most hopeful sign for an easing of 

dour costs remains the effect of restrictive monetary 

licies on reducing inflation and thus the inflation premium 
manded by workers. Treasury Secretary Donald Regan 
‘terated the Administration’s support of the monetary target 
ges established by the Federal Reserve Board, although 
‘requested less volatile short-term fluctuations in money 
dwth. Paul Volcker blamed the strong growth of M1 since 
vember on a combination of seasonal and technical 

tors, adding that the basic thrust of monetary policy “will 
nain one of encouraging continued progress on the 

lation front.” Volcker was critical of the large federal 
dgetary deficits which threaten “prolonged strain and 
ngestion in financial markets.” The high level of interest 
€s resulting from the different foci of monetary and fiscal 
licies remains the major source of skepticism that the 
>overy expected later in 1982 can be sustained (GM 
-28/1). 


News Chronology 


Jan. 20 The Conference Board reported that its index of 
consumer confidence rose from a record low of 63.1 to 64.1 
in the fourth quarter, the first increase in 1981. 


Jan. 22 The federal government authorized nineteen more 
foreign-owned banks to open operations in Canada. This 
raised the number of such banks to forty since changes to the 
Bank Act took effect on November 1, 1981. 


Jan.27 Average OPEC oil prices fell to $33.85 (U.S.)a 
barrel in reaction to continued slack demand. The price is 
about $1 below year-earlier levels, and slightly below the $34 
benchmark price for Saudi Arabian crude. 


Jan. 30 General Motors of Canada announced price 
reductions of $500 to $750 on most cars and trucks 
beginning February 1 for 60 days. The announcement follows 
the failure of talks to renegotiate labour contracts between 
General Motors of Detroit and the United Auto Workers. 
Consumers have been postponing car purchases in light of 
the price cuts anticipated from the renegotiation of labour 
costs. 


Legend 


BW — Business Week 
FP — Financial Post 
GM — Globe and Mail 
LeD — LeDevoir 

MG — Montreal Gazette 
NYT — New York Times 
OW — Oilweek 
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Technical Note: A General Description of the Methodology Employed to Deflate 


Retail Trade 


This note provides a brief sketch of the transformations used 
to convert current dollar data on retail sales into their 
constant dollar equivalents. These data appear on a regular 
basis in table 33 of this publication. The utility of this 
conversion is two-fold. First, this deflation methodology 
provides a more accurate measure of the volume of demand 
than the simpler methodology of deflating with the aggregate 


consumer price index (using the aggregate price index fails to 


take account of the different survey coverages of the price 
indices and of the weight shifts in spending patterns over 
time). Second, the transformation of retail sales also adjusts 
for the different conceptual treatment of used car sales in 


personal expenditure on goods and services, which is usually 


of greater analytical interest to users. 


Under the methodology designed to produce a monthly 
indicator of real personal expenditure on goods, there are 
three major transformations made to the monthly retail trade 
data. 


1) The retail trade by “type of business” is transformed into 
retail trade by commodity using weights calculated from 
the 1974 retail commodity survey. 


2) Transformations are made to used car sales calculating 
net expenditure to avoid double counting. This transfor- 
mation includes taking a portion of new-motor-vehicle- 
dealers’ sales as used car sales. To this net expenditure, 
a fixed proportion of new passenger car sales is added 
(those sold to individuals). Thus sales by new motor 
vehicle dealers of commercial vehicles or passenger cars 
to businesses are not included in this estimate. 


& 


The sales are deflated by commodity. CPI’s or combina- 
tions of CPI's are used to deflate sales at the following 
level of aggregation. 


Furniture and 
Appliances’ 


Combination of CPI furniture and 
CPI major household applicances. 


Passenger Cars CPI auto purchase. 


Recreation Equipment Combination of CPI recreation 
equipment and CPI boats and 
canoes. 


‘The deflators for these goods are derived by taking a two month 
moving average of the CPI’s for the current and the following month. 
This is done to capture price movement over the current month 
because these CPI’s are priced in the first week of the month for 
which they are published. 
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Home Entertainment 
Goods 


Auto Accessories 


Clothing’ 


Shoes 


Jewellery 


Hardware 


Household furnishings 


Books 
Food! 


Gas 


Pharmaceuticals’ 


Alcohol 


Other non-durables 


Combination of CP! phonographs, 
CPI stereo equipment and CP| tele- 
visions. 


Combination of CPI tires, CPI bat- 
teries and CPI mechanical mainte- 
nance. 


Combination of CPI’s for women’s, 
men’s, boy’s and girl’s clothing. 


CPI footwear. 


Combination of CP! women’s jewel- 
lery and men’s watches. 


CPI household owner repairs. 
Combination of CPI’s for household 
textiles and plastics, notions, piece 
goods, dinnerware and stainless 
steel flatware. 

CPI reading. 

CPI food. 


Combination of CPI gasoline for aul 
and CPI oil and changes. 


Combination of CP! pharmaceutica 
and CPI personal care supplies. 


Combination of CPI beer from store 
and CPI liquor from stores. 


Combination of CPI tobacco pro- 
ducts and CPI flowers. 


These data are seasonally adjusted using end-point 
methodology (see glossary) by commodity group for both 
current and constant dollar measures. A trading day factor i: 


employed in the seasonal adjustment process. The deflator: 
are also seasonally adjusted at the same level of aggrega- 

tion. Under this methodology the identity between the curre! 
and constant dollar measures does not hold. For example tt 


jrowth rates of the current dollar, constant dollar and implicit 
drice measures do not add up. This is done so that any errors 
mposed by the seasonal adjustment mechanism are not 
soncentrated in one measure (which would be the case if any 
yne was calculated residually). 


tis important to note that the levels of the constant dollar 
neasures produced by this process do not reflect measures 
of personal expenditure published by the Gross National 
>roduct Division. However, the growth rates have proven to 


be good indicators of those of personal expenditure on 
goods. Also, because sales of trucks and passenger cars 
sold to businesses are excluded, and the current dollar 
measures are end point seasonally adjusted by commodity 
group, the growth rate of this measure may differ from the 
Official retail trade published data. The data published in 
Catalogue 63-005 is the result of seasonal adjustment of total 
retail trade using forecasted seasonal factors. 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 

prices to merchandise import prices. 

This ratio can be calculated monthly 

on acustoms basis from External 

Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 

lance of payments basis from GNP 

data. 

Labour market 
in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 

ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here w 
refer to removing the high frequenc 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the currer 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize thi: 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure or 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixe 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of finé 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processin¢ 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materia 
respectively. Note that in this conte 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materia 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the mall 
income earner in the family unit m: 


: 
Jiscouraged 
/orker effect 


mployed 


nployment, 
ayrolls and 
anhours Survey 


; 
t 


‘ployment rate 


Lbour force 


Lbour Force 
“Tvey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment ona 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) (1961 Q2-1981 Q3) 
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Change in Business Non-farm Inventory Investment 


Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 
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Real Output by Industry 
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Chart — 4 
Demand Indicators 
seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 5 
Labour Market 
(Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q3) 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan. 61-Nov./81) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61-Nov. 81) 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan. 61-Nov./81) 
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FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 1 1:17 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON 


NATIONA 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 

1976 6.5 1.4 UE: eels 0 Ey 1087 147 aS 8.4 5.9 
1977 Z:9 Bid at SRE! 30 ah -571 =335 6.9 wait Pe | 
1978 2.8 1.6 Sais 1.9 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 x 
1979 2.0 a Ted A333 uk ha 1766 -126 YF 6.0 3,0 
1980 1.0 eek -10.6 12.4 a5 .D -2454 - 180 1.0 meee .0 
1979 IV a. =,4 =Se0 Aer a 100 396 ‘2 =2;5 6 
1980 I 28 se a4 4.8 Y. ~1248 -20 wall bg ee ek 
II mae 5 1259 =a = 10 328 -548 he! rt 1.0 
III 4 se 3 a Und 3.1 -3148 252 2.6 2250 ¥: 
IV -8 aa 4.8 ies 1.6 776 52 4.0 ee ! 2.3 
1981 | wiih 8 6.1 4.3 Zne 2408 168 =6.5 hes 3 
I] os =? 6.7 15 PN -160 -36 he, 5.8 1.4 
III =o we! Su ee 1.5 =5.9 840 368 =3.0 He rie 

QURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 

FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 2 1:17 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 


DOMESTIC NON- 

GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 

DOMES- EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC - COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1976 5.0 4.9 Bi 4.7 “yee 4.9 Tae 2.0 SS, 2.4 
1977 259 PERS ino o25 2.6 2o0 eS 3.0 Des Lay, 
1978 Sa = JE) 2a8 4.0 3.5 4.5 A i es at is 
1979 ar 4.0 3.5 Sp Oe 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 “3 
1880 4 a =a) 1.6 eO San -1.4 2 ad 8 
1879 DEC =) ae =.0 55) SHER: ee) Cy ey Tes =, = 7's 
1980 JAN -.4 ok = 4 4 5, ae ia Bae =o mee 
FEB = are Snes =—4 Sail =a16 Sir eH rae .0 a 
MAR sw 29 hes 6 738 a? i be 1.0 6 VEY | 
APR tea) | = 35 Sets moa: 72.4 =a New at! pee Wal 6 4 
MAY | BK) =755 oe =e 29 Unk: I, =a6 x2 
JUN -.4 a a a) ay SE .0 zk -.4 ay 
JUL ay an oa ra sue 5 =1:.0 Pa, af ue 
AUG 4 a 4 4 8 leek Saaat 2.0 4 ay 
SEP nO 6 Net ag 1.4 Zo 1.4 Saw 6 Py 
OCT 6 6 aa Ky 7: at 4 Sis 8 ue 
NOV 6 aS 7) a 4 mt ps 530 15 6 
DEC 0 a aS oe! 2 8 7 =Ang A .0 
1981 JAN -8 BD wa dick =e) -1.4 4g =e 8 a8 
FEB 6 6 15 a UL} 2.5 ins 1.3 8 rk 
MAR 6 6 1.4 aA 1.8 229 1,1 =...6 a is 
APR an a = a! ae: 31 Sth) gee: 3 TD 
MAY 4 a | ial Tx 2.4 1.4 ae | 4 re | 
JUN < pa 4 2 =o 137 meil Sera ea =m 
JUL ad les My: =D 4 AL Sc =2.S mah | SHES mils 8 
AUG ed, mL al Sef owt =A A = e0 =.8 3.7 it -' Sy 
SEP 7 oa 6 6 Sam SUPE Saal -2.8 a 2 
OCT = 6 2) hae! oe! ole Sah -.4 ea =P ee, 
NOV ay an =<:6 7) SS -.4 =.8 ae ad oy: 


OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY NDOUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 3 1:17 PM 


FEB 8, 1982 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NER DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 

RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


1977 8.3 6.9 11.1 iie2 ‘ie 1.99 38.7 243.5 1.9 343 

1978 11.8 11.0 12.5 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.0 5.8 18.3 

1979 12.1 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.3 7.7 16.2 

1980 Bay 9.5 1 9.2 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.3 9.2 6.0 

1981 3.9 182.4 19.7 

1980 I 4.7 AG -.6 2n8 =.9 1.95 38.7 165.6 te7 2.0 
II 4 2.4 -11.3 ~2.5 -11.5 2.08 38.4 148.0 -13.6 -4.3 
III 5.6 3.6 14.3 5.3 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.5 10.6 3.9 
IV 3.5 2.9 a 6.1 3.9 1.94 38.6 164.9 15.8 5.9 

1981 I 5.2 Eley) 0 AY 1.6 1.97 38.7 191.2 8.4 4.3 
Il hg 3.6 2.5 6.6 8.2 1,93 38.9 223.9 5.0 763 
Ill i -3.6 -6.2 -.3 -3.4 2.02 38.5 178.3 -14.8 -1.1 
1V DG: 136.5 9.3 

1980 DEC 1.0 2.4 RY 1.6 -4.2 1.92 38.6 157.8 13.7 at 

1981 JAN 3.9 Vd -3,2 -2.5 -3.9 2.01 38.9 178.7 -6.3 =183 
FEB -.7 1.5 -2.4 Shy 14.1 1.96 S87 198.4 8.9 4.8 
MAR 1.3 -1.1 729 3.0 -2.9 1.94 38.6 196.4 247 5.4 
APR 1.5 3.8 6.3 2.5 5.3 1.92 38.8 246.3 11.0 le: 
MAY -2.1 -3.7 -12.3 ik Sat 1,94 39.0 211.5 -15.8 et 
JUN 1.0 8.0 ORS Riv 3.6 1,94 38.9 213.8 302 4 
JUL 1.8 -6.8 -5.9 hee 4.3 1.93 38.9 176.4 6.6 -.8 
AUG = 5 .0 -3.9 -14.7 2.04 38.4 173.2 -19.8 -1.6 
SEP 6 -2.3 8.3 -1.5 BK 2.09 38.1 185.3 -13.9 5g 
OCT -1.3 2.8 -23.5 -.4 -6.1 2.12 38.4 106.3 -.8 -3.5 
NOV 5.2 1187 54.6 4 {a7 he WY: 121.8 39.8 3.0 
DEC -18.7 181.3 13.1 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 4 1:17 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
oe a a eS eee 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
be Poe 8 a a ee ee ee 
1977 Pap) a) 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 Sie7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 Aya) -1.2 208 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 te 5.4 2762 
1981 2.6 724) 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.3 5.6 
1980 | es -.4 7 8 64.1 59.3 7.5 Hehe L 5.4 747 
I] ay) -1.6 a 4 64.0 59.0 isl SIZ 5.5 593 
III ay -.4 5 if 63.9 59.1 7.5 Vat 5.5 597 
IV 1.3 1.0 .3 8 64.1 59.4 7.4 13.0 5.4 825 
1981 I 1.4 1.9 13 te? 64.6 59.9 eke EA 5.2 711 
I] Vat 1.5 8 6 64.8 60.1 Teel eT 5.2 542 
11] .0 -1.7 a 5 64.8 59.9 7.5 12.9 5.6 683 
IV -.9 tl 64.6 59.2 8.4 14.5 6.3 
1981 JAN 4 3 5 5 64.4 59.7 Hicks 13.0 5.3 306 
fee - 1.5 8 i) 64.7 60.1 hee 12.9 5.1 206 
4 - a -.1 aa 64.7 60.0 7.4 13.4 52 199 
ce - a7 3 0 64.6 60.1 7.0 12.5 5.1 192 
ea . ‘il 2 4 64.8 60.1 Hb | ey 5.1 167 
ee ou 3 2 4 64.9 60.2 Ts 12.8 5.3 183 
rie ie ke =) -,2 64.7 60.0 Tee 1223 5.4 242 
fe ” : 3 WD; 64.7 60.1 7.0 12k 5.3 184 
a ker .6 -.6 7 65.1 59.7 8.2 14.2 6.1 257 
oe : -.8 aie -.1 64.9 59.5 Sea 14.1 6.3 235 
ace 4 =54 64.5 59.2 8.2 14.7 6.0 352 
aeaicen -.5 | 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 
-.2 -.6 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72 
; -008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES 

ara , TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
) 
) 


EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 5 1:17 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
NUE A 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
TTS nS Ss RC 
1977 8.0 8.4 te 94.10 7.9 353 8.4 9.9 109.3 17735 
1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 slay 9.4 Tso 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 or) 1352 Too 85.38 14.5 10.1 ie 8.6 108.9 202.0 
1980 10m 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 a) 9.8 106.4 223.9 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.1 9.6 9.6 
1980 J 252 a8 25) 85.89 Ane hele) 1.8 2p3 106.9 2a 3 
II 2.8 2.8 27 85.48 1d Vt cP 2.6 106.2 22 ae 
Ge 2n8 4 2.4 86.32 2.8 3.1 2.6 255 105.8 226.6 
IV 2.8 = 2.8 84.47 3.3 *) ies 3.3 106.4 232.2 
1981 I 352 3.0 og 83.78 2.6 2.6 es 3.6 106.8 235.4 
I] set Zu 3.4 83.43 2.2 S21 3.9 Zea 107.2 242.3 
III 30 Phe) 351 82.53 fo Wb 2.0 1.8 105.8 25103 
IV 255 =A16 3.4 83.91 Tt ie 1.4 
1881 JAN line oS UGS 83.98 ak) ie! Tez Taw 106.7 235..:3 
FEB 1.0 uses 8 83.42 Bo 8 ae Io3 106.4 235.6 
MAR 13 au Us Baq05 a a ae) od ROT a2 PEATE! 
APR Sif 1.0 vA 83.98 at) es ae ad 107.0 Zacic3 
MAY AL at) is) 83.27 8 329 Sie, 8 107.2 242.6 
JUN NES 1.8 Vee 83.06 a 4 os ef 107.4 244.9 
JUL a) 13 olf 82.55 mL BLA a] ae 106.2 248.0 
AUG sil 1) a) 81.77 nl aa ws hak 105.2 248.2 
SEP ah ie 1.0 83.28 af =i |i) =o 8 105.9 257.8 
OcT 1.0 arn thes 83.14 8 So) 3K) aid 105.4 258.5 
NOV ae are Wis23 84.22 aie ore 6 106.0 260.6 
DEC 4 ete} 8 84.38 4 32 4c) 
1982 JAN 83.86 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 


PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 
(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES), 


FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 6 1:17 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
Th BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
SS ee eee 
1976 ity 4 bets! 3.5 3°9 Tne 9.4 6.5 he pe. oc5 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 hots 10.9 Uae) 7.4 7.8 12.3 Dat 
1978 5.0 4.5 10.6 Tin SES Gas ore 8.6 isk 6.3 
1979 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 2a Smo D0 ge 2 14.9 10.4 
1980 8.6 Tie dine 9.4 10.0 728 lite 15.9 15.6 10.6 
19739 IV 125 3.0 2.6 Daa Zane FIRE) 20a 359 4.2 2.6 
1980 | 1 aus ad 2.9 250 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 Sine 2.7 
I] 2.8 25 2.6 2.4 hae Pe 2.3 ony, Tiss 2.6 
II] B.0 201 4.4 Poet h 2.6 220 1.5 7a ? at 2.2 
IV : ea are 4.4 23 4.1 2.8 7a ts 21 Pe 2.0 
1981 | 7 14 3.4 2.6 4.3 225 Ging 5.2 4.8 hy I 
II Pa 2.8 3.1 Fine 341 Phe 2.6 =20 Zot 1.8 
II] 209 ier4 4.0 2.0 3:9 Pei Zi 2.0 2.8 ae 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 7 1:17 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


nnn. ia | AMAL LAA 
EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 


INDEX OF PRICE —“Z  gMNDERROF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
I ———————$<—$—$$$—_ 
1977 15.8 9.3 65.6 13.0 ‘7 12351 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 a2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Tied 14.3 4150 108.2 
1980 15.7 -1.5 17.3 10.0 -5.8 16.7 7810 108.9 
1981 te, 13.8 6507 
1980 I 4.9 -3.5 8.6 2.6 -3.3 6.0 1632 111.2 
11 Shay 1.4 -.6 4 -1.0 123 1101 109.0 
Il 4.3 2.0 23 -.2 -3.4 383 2290 107.9 
IV 7 35 feat Bel 4.4 1:6 2787 107.4 
1981 I 1.3 -5.6 7.0 5.0 -.2 5.3 1685 109.2 
Il 6.0 9.5 -3.6 8.3 6.3 1.9 1323 103.3 
III -3.0 -4.9 1.9 -.1 -2.4 2.5 835 102.8 
1V 5 -8.7 2664 
1980 DEC -3.8 -6.3 orb 1.4 -3.7 5.3 770 106.5 
1981 JAN 7.4 9 5.8 4.2 4 3.9 709 108.5 
FEB -4.5 -4.5 1.3 1.3 3.4 -2.0 457 112.1 
MAR -2.7 1.3 -5.5 -.8 a -.7 519 106.8 
APR 6.5 5.6 a 9.4 7.5 1.9 73 105.1 
MAY =8 oY -.6 -4.5 He: 2.8 575 101.7 
JUN 10.6 12.0 -.6 6.5 8.7 -2.0 675 103.1 
JUL -8.0 “11.4 9.3 -2.6 -3.8 tes 365 104.2 
AUG -.9 -1.4 128 -3.1 -8.1 5.4 421 100.6 
SEP -1.6 1.2 -2.8 6.0 12.5 -5.7 49 103.6 
OCT 0 0 -.1 -10.8 -10,3 -.5 806 104.0 
NOV 5.7 27 2.4 -3.1 -.4 -2.6 1105 109.5 
DEC -5.3 4.6 753 


a 
SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Lee, SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 8 Were Lets 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LL 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
i ee 
1976 1388 STIS -2498 -150 -5760 546 -65 530 -4372 -3842 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =33 413 -4714 -430) 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 -1904 
1979 IV 1720 SHS =13383 96 -2529 191 13 169 -809 -640 
1980 | 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
I] 1101 -270 Sosy 80 -2630 243 10 354 = 1529 -1173 
Ill 2290 Soils - 1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 ~444 - 189 
IV 2787 -361 -1272 109 se eds 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 I 1641 -274 - 1652 49 -3415 278 12 386 -1774 - 1388 
II 1273 -286 -1760 114 SEMEN 283 13 361 -2464 -2103 
III 847 -261 =1875 0 =3958 249 27 463 =s at -2648 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 9 1:17 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO OTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAHING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE) 


a =n 


1976 -300 -590 8571 79 8007 =94) 69 me ie 0 522 
1977 475 -740 Sn 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 -1421 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 ~2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 =2350 3906 -582 2099 4107 6752 ~2268 219 1908 
1980 585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 - 1280 
1979 IV 715 -1010 298 -288 -788 2033 2780 - 1230 0 -518 
1980 I 250 -445 1470 His 370 ~706 -316 226 217 -428 
II 215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 221 0 673 
III 340 -475 1314 S2i 562 -254 -404 ~ 1566 10) =5.32 
IV -220 - 1200 $29 -236 -1262 2270 1149 -892 0 =993 
1981 | 205 ~ 1305 1054 S251) -508 5912 6118 =3335 210 400 
II -3405 -840 1716 -323 - 3289 8088 6777 - 1852 0 -640 
III -455 -1470 2818 505 2475 2119 =11a5 -800 0 -745 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 10 1:17 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
OB; (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

ee ae 
1977 8.4 14.0 15.8 8.50 Unf 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.1 10.7 13.6 9.69 Rou 8.83 10.59 9.27 DYER Ig! 814.0 
1979 Mind 15.8 19.4 12.90 64 12.07 Ue 10.21 TSF sz 843.2 
1980 6.4 1801 14.4 14.25 Te Ete iE) 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 3.4 14.3 1231 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 1522 2158.4 932.7 
1980 | 7a) Sil 4.5 15y525 = feroo) 14.38 13.82 12.83 2006.0 841.6 
I] side! 3.4 Ore 14,58 3511 12,98 14,62 TST 1967.7 845.3 

II] else) 3.3 ARS t2e25 df 10.72 13.68 iZeo7 e229 00 933.4 

IV 4.2 3.8 1.2 14.92 Sind 3 14,53 15.16 12.97 2303.7 960.6 

1981 | =e) 2.4 4.8 18.08 1557 Ivat3 15.40 13.27 2246.4 375563 
I] 16 mT SoS 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 

II! ri We) 3.9 ane 21.67 Sf Shy 21.02 20.55 Leo 2104.7 894.6 

IV te 4.7 ys! 18.17 See 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 

1980 DEC a) 1x0 1.2 18.25 53 WER US 15.60 12.67 2268.7 964.0 
1981 JAN ies .0 30 18.25 05 ies A Sigal? 12.96 2226.7 947.3 
FEB 4 es Ph. 18.25 1.66 17.15 joe 27 i238 2179.5 974.6 

MAR Lees ME =20 Pees) 3.01 17.00 ibirecds 13.48 2333.1 1003.9 

APR 1.8 stk oe 18.25 Ike5 17,50 16.45 15.07 2306.4 397.5 

MAY sent 13 = 10 19.50 1,14 19.00 17.82 14.96 PEMD EY: 991.8 

JUN rh 6 oad. 20.00 2n2 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 976.9 

JUL a0 250 2.6 21.00 3.04 21.25 18.90 17.07 2205) 255 

AUG “3.4 8 2.4 22 4.04 22.20 21.30 16.77 2176.7 881.5 

SEP aaa Nine en eA) 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 

OcT Taz ae gf) 20.00 3238 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 

NOV es BE) 3.4 PPS 3.84 15.40 18.80 14,32 2012.1 889.0 

DEC ee 22 3.6 Wh 245 2.45 15.65 Wy! A Tse 1954.2 875.0 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENT PER YEAR. 

300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 

30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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FEB 5, 1982 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
MPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL 
————_* (10 SERIES) a, eee WORKHEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING (HOURS ) (2) INDEX ia 
DATA 


—_ 
Db 
nN 
o 
Oo 


12112. 


27 147.4 -.10 38.97 90.4 5 

i MAY 150.13 149.9 - 09 38.96 90.7 142.24 12070.2 
JUN 149.89 148.9 Sai 38.95 90.7 141.93 12057.0 
JUL 149.47 147.8 -.28 38.93 90.9 141.66 12058.5 
AUG 149.13 148.7 - 23 38.91 92.1 141,29 12071.1 
SEP 148.57 146.5 a7 38.88 91.8 140.91 12079.2 
OCT 147.61 143.9 -.65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 - 85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 -.96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.51 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 138.9 a7 2 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 -1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1,91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132027 133.6 - 86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 1ST -.02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Tee 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 1.12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134,15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 .07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.97 137.2 - 26 38.86 96.5 136.11 11113.3 
AUG 138.43 130.2 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.48 10983. 1 
SEP 135.83 125.7 -1.88 38.71 85.9 134.52 10793.5 
OCT 132.21 120.3 -2.66 38.61 Tee 133.19 10558.3 
NOV 128.41 119.7 -2.87 38.50 70.6 131.79 10274.9 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
() SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS ) 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
0 nS ee ee ee eee 
NEW TRADE - NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS / STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
a I ES SS eee ee 
1979 APR 3189.7 104951 574278 1.75 1241.6 82 
MAY 3193.4 104122 579393 Wie 1260.4 83 
JUN 3181.3 102901 586105 173 1278.0 81 
JUL 3167.5 101398 600929 {er 1288.2 76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 ei? 1304.6 68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 Vevii 1321.4 60 
OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1.70 Taiise7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 41 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 el 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 20 
JUL QTE. 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 ae 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - .08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
es 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
a 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
ink 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
ee 108164 523938 161 1756.2 07 
a ae 3 107717 513985 1.62 1730.9 Vy 
a cant 105139 503867 1.61 1688.5 14 
=e ~ 9.5 101457 495725 1.60 1633.2 14 
race 54.7 97773 475120 1.57 1570.9 10 
2877.5 94839 478417 1.53 1528.2 01 


ee ee aE en nae eee a EE ee 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, 


STATISTICS CA : 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS apts a i ee 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
i er 
1977 o79 3.5 1455 27418 4.9 5.8 2.9 6.5 4.9 6.8 
1978 Bs 4.2 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 ed 9.8 9.1 
1979 4.4 Zl 13.4 sat Wes 279 =1004 1g 13 26.9 Vea 
1980 =3-6 .3 6.9 -24.0 2D -20.1 eae 1255 Dat 15.3 
1981 28 AS ace -4.6 10.3 i We! 18.9 
1980 I su sit Jats eens of 6.3 an 3.9 oar 16.4 
II =Diga =4y/ SAS -14.5 = 2e0 -30.9 CAI Shem Slides 16.3 
III — bee .0 4.4 SHe7, V3 Wes Bi 19 2.4 11.6 
IV aro es 6.3 10.4 Le? 3.1 ae Sel ae 16.7 
1981 1 2.0 8 1.8 -9.4 1.4 Wea 0 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
I] 5 “ Zn S.A ah -24.8 oT hats! .0 18.9 
Ill a) 8 | 4 Miter 8 24.6 4 Pig, =a 20.3 
IV -4.4 St) aLV7f -25.0 19 Soe) 17.0 
1980 DEC 8 Sat -8 S150 4 -6.0 .0 het!) ea 20.3 
1981 JAN auf 4 cs) 8.1 of en ae oy Sas 20.2 
FEB 33 7 6 -26.8 .0 ah “3 1.0 =2,5 19.4 
MAR ie 5 a 627, mit Aa tf 0 6 2.0 18.0 
APR =a a) 10 Za rio -24.7 al 4 1a Wiz 
MAY 35 .3 .0 SWS ini Silo) Sn. nd ~ ees 19.6 
JUN 3] = 8 2.4 mlOles 4 ESR 0 au eal 20.0 
JUL sf 6 Binns 8 x 1359 3 hee: 8 20.4 
AUG sri’ .0 ons) a1 Oia 1.0 Som0 .0 8 1.3 20.5 
SEP Shes 4, a6 SeeeTh S119) -18.3 4 12 a2 ZO | 
ocT [5 pint =257 CH) oe! =o) -22.4 Sal 4 ez 18.5 
NOV sae} Sad. OU ee SA 5€) 3.8 .0 5 = 2nb} 16.8 
DEC a arel =k) 13s = 4 Sond 15.8 
OURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NER YORK, NA, 1978. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX LAYOFF NEW 


12_ SERIES WORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE RATE ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING (INVERTED) CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING (2) GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS $ 1972 
(UNITS) (BILLIONS) 
a aes ene ee ee 
1979 APR 142.60 140.3 Sf 8S —2505 40.37 132.4 99.52 131.4 1.09 39.24 
MAY 142.24 141.4 = 3745 78 40.26 131729 93.76 130.9 TOF 39.09 
JUN 113.93 141.6 Sell 14 40.19 Wiles 100. 16 130.8 102 38.85 
JUL 141.66 141.2 ss ya) Sas 40.17 Tihs 100.73 129.8 1.00 38.45 
AUG 141.29 140.1 S26 Sais 40.15 131.0 101.96 WISE, 94 38.00 
SEP 140.91 140.1 = 22/ 00 40.15 131.1 103.58 129751 .89 37.58 
OcT 140.27 137.8 stk -1.64 40.15 VSitiee 104.64 127.8 85 37.18 
NOV 139527 135.6 Sethi 1 I) 40.12 131.3 Wein WE) 123.7 82 36.73 
DEC 138.14 135.2 SAB S52) 40.09 Wine 105.78 118.3 a9 36.27 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 S62 self 40.08 131.9 106. 84 113.4 siti 36.05 
FEB 135.96 134.1 Sitttl Se A) 40.06 esilee/ 108.60 108.3 Sue 36.03 
MAR 134.74 131.5 =r .69 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 .74 35.74 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 SEE! 128.9 108.58 92.9 .68 34.96 
MAY 130.47 123.0 EAO2 -2.54 39.84 126.3 108.15 84.7 .60 33.87 
JUN 128.17 123.9 =1a76 (fe 3971 123% 108.76 80.4 ee 32.72 
JUL 126.81 128.1 - 1.06 3.39 SI SEM 120.3 110.61 80.5 .49 32.02 
AUG 126.54 130.7 mie 2,03 39.48 118.3 113,42 84.4 48 S20) 
SEP 127.44 134.4 SAL 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 cige! 50 31.88 
OCT 128.98 135.0 Nee 45 39.45 117.2 120.62 98.5 54 32.50 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 hols oonon ives 124.87 104.0 59 33,295 
DEC 132.74 Rebr 1.41 Si ke 30.59 118.0 128.51 106.8 65 oases 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 Sh HL 397.71 118.3 131.24 10753 70 34,29 
FEB VECTOR saat | Scoy EIA, 118.4 132.46 105.8 73 34.68 
MAR 135.88 136.7 Lif 1.18 39.85 118.4 133.27 103.2 76 34.94 
APR 136.55 137.5 .49 59 Sonos 118.3 133.30 100.7 79 <1 Lyd 
MAY 136.78 12553 16 -1.60 40,03 Midis 133.98 98.4 81 35.35 
JUN 136.55 134.1 sei ltl SS) 40.10 uN Wide 4 133.80 94.2 82 ze 
JUL 136.11 134.3 Deed 15 40.13 Wi6.3 133.06 89.51 84 35.63 
AUG 135.48 133.3 -.47 -.74 40.12 1150) 132. 17 83.5 84 35.49 
SEP 134.52 131.1 Sad =U 40.01 114.3 129.78 78.2 81 2521 
OCT 133.19 128.8 Stk) Seeds 39.88 113.6 127.04 72.4 74 34.57 
NOV 131,79 128.6 =1)05 SO Bonita 124.88 B72 66 33.70 
DEC 130.65 129.4 - 86 -62 397595 123.47 63.6 59 32.91 
1982 JAN 121.70 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Cc 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) LAYOFF RATE PER 100 EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING. 
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FEB 5, 1982 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSI PCT CHG CT tH 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT — BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INBER 


$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 
(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1979 APR 16.04 859.0 20.88 1.49 1.00 73 145.35 144.1 16 -1.71 
MAY 15.83 857.6 20.81 1.68 1.01 75 145.52 145.6 Ae 1.04 
JUN 15.56 856.2 20.12 1.87 1.02 75 145.55 145.0 .02 -.4) 
JUL 15.32 854.6 18.96 2.04 1.05 73 145.55 145.4 00 28 
AUG 14,97 852.9 17.35 2.13 1.07 70 145.48 145.0 -.05 -.28 
SEP 14.66 850.9 14.82 2.11 1.06 65 145.35 144.9 -.08 -.07 
OCT 14.35 B48. 1 10.88 2.08 1.04 60 145.25 145.1 -.07 14 
NOV 14.46 844.4 5.99 2.43 .99 56 145.15 145.0 -.07 -.07 
DEC 14.72 840.0 .92 2.18 91 52 145.10 145.2 -.03 14 

1980 JAN 14.96 835.3 -3.96 2.24 81 50 145.21 146.1 .07 62 
FEB 14,88 830.5 -8.44 2.31 75 47 145.27 145.2 04 -.62 
MAR 14.75 825.4 -11.63 2.30 74 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 -1.17 
APR 14.45 819.4 -12.90 Bais 74 43 144.33 140.5 -.50 -2.09 
MAY 13.93 813.8 12.85 1.72 ae 4} 143.05 138.0 -.89 -1.78 
JUN 13.55 809.5 12.85 1.25 68 38 141,45 136.7 -1.12 -.94 
JUL 13.50 808.2 -13.49 86 64 35 139.85 136.5 -1.13 -.15 
AUG 13,49 809.3 -14.06 66 64 33 138.48 136.7 -.97 15 
SEP 13.51 811.3 -13.61 71 66 33 137.63 138.1 -.61 1.02 
OCT 13.43 813.0 -11.91 .95 “73 34 137.41 139.7 -.16 1.16 
NOV 13,62 814.0 -9.38 1.27 .78 37 137.74 140.8 24 .79 
DEC 13,95 813.6 -6.92 1.60 .B4 39 138.41 141.3 49 .36 

1981 JAN 14,19 812.3 -5.59 1.86 90 42 139.28 142.0 63 .50 
FEB 14,07 810.5 -5 32 2.18 .97 44 140.23 142.5 68 35 
MAR 14.04 809.6 -5 28 2.56 1.02 47 141.07 142.4 60 -.07 
APR 14.01 810.0 -4.70 2.86 1.01 50 141.72 142.2 46 -.14 
MAY 13.92 810.7 -3.43 2.91 .96 51 142.16 142.2 31 .00 
JUN 13.91 811.2 -1.41 2.67 90 52 142.47 142.5 21 4 
JUL 13.91 810.8 1.42 2.27 85 52 142.86 142.6 14 .07 
AUG 13.91 810.1 4.36 1.76 82 51 142.77 142.6 07 .00 
SEP 13.88 808.7 6.67 ee .83 49 142.73 142.0 -.03 -.42 
OCT 13.66 807.3 7.88 75 84 47 142.32 139.9 -.28 -1,48 
NOV 13.54 807.3 7.90 35 85 44 141.57 138.5 -.53 -1.00 
DEC 13.49 808.5 .03 .B6 40 140.47 136.6 -.78 -1.37 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
See ere OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
NO LTERED. 


(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 


a 
Demand and Output 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 


of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 
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NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 16 1:57 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 
Rs St 
1976 107922 19985 =a 11175 3317 8438 -2064 148507 21520 191031 
1977 118992 20928 -2034 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129848 25614 -2843 15771 3585 9644 -4577 178576 25854 230353 
1979 145091 34884 -3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 205370 27925 261961 
1980 162373 37172 -3411 21782 3969 11438 -6841 228145 29191 289859 
1979 IV 151424 37808 =3392 212 4268 10844 - 6688 216948 28112 275260 
1980 I 155876 37932 -3440 21068 3604 11012 ~7056 220560 28684 280224 
II 159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 223748 28748 284368 
IT] 163780 36748 ~ 3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 229028 28856 291052 
IV 170484 37824 -2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 239244 30476 303792 
1981 1 175596 38716 - 4400 2arse 4828 12344 ~7796 244692 35400 315100 
17 182808 37564 -3924 25200 4580 12708 ~8732 252080 37668 325604 
II] 187172 31620 -4876 28868 3836 12940 -6712 254792 39568 330780 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 17 1:57 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 


LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME Less PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 
SSS a eee 
1976 1557 1.6 =(3ee! 239.0 S185 0k) 10.0 874 14.4 22.4 toreo 
1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 SsoS 8.4 art ae 
1978 S01 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 5.8 -1158 10.9 8.1 10.3 
1979 Ws? 36.2 Tis 21.4 US| 8.9 -2141 15.0 8.0 Rett 
1980 UB VARS 6.6 hited 13.8 -.4 8.9 =i2S Una 4.5 10.6 
1979 TV Pith 1.6 8.0 10.4 239 1.8 184 3.6 SA 3.2 
1980 I AS od 1.4 = S50 125 -368 Wee At, 1.8 
I] 2a -4.6 76 ye ETint Us 74 1616 1.4 5 1.5 
II] 2.8 1.6 =i 4.2 24.5 ne ~ 1680 2.4 4 2.4 
ay, 4.1 PhS, PIECE 4.3 14.1 lok -628 4.5 5.6 4.4 
1981 I 3.0 2.4 56.0 3.4 ick Ge: -48 Ase 16.2 Shot 
II 4.1 SoU: -10.8 6.2 el Zao -936 3.0 6.4 3.3 
II] 2.4 gat 24.3 14.6 -16.2 1.8 2020 re) 5.0 1.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 1:57 PM 


NOV 30, 1981 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN NVENTORY_INVESTMEN GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT ee, : NON- or at NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION | EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


I 


1976 110886 38325 12321 12105 14151 1049 473 45601 - 49973 191031 
1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -§7262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 13552 14590 17008 -66 369 62985 -67970 230353 
1979 150617 51979 14085 18127 20986 3988 117 77087 -82671 261961 
1980 168146 57913 13843 21937 24730 -770 -491 90258 -93443 289859 
1979 IV 155624 53404 14292 19980 22644 5004 132 83636 -86872 275260 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 -16 87276 -92356 280224 
I] 163956 57096 12928 21288 23992 4084 -736 86416 -92532 284368 
III 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 -4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 
IV 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5180 -788 96452 -96220 303792 
1981 I 182636 62588 16092 24732 27584 2236 -452 94880 -101976 315100 
Il 188656 64712 17700 25796 28916 1084 452 100336 -110192 325604 
II] 192496 67748 15908 26916 27788 2740 1176 99372 -111816 330780 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 19 1:57 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eS 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CT PRICES 

ee 
1976 14,3 14.8 S35 Biot 10.6 1560 232 Wad al 1555 
1977 10.5 UY Sie tics 6.9 SYA -436 Apis 14.6 Si3 
1978 10.4 gid 5.8 oes 12.4 -360 332 Ug)se) 18.7 10.3 
1979 Mies a0 Sin 24.2 23.4 4054 e252 22.4 21.6 Tie 
1980 11.6 11.4 SAL Af PEE, Ages -4758 -608 17.1 13.0 10.6 
S797 TV etd 1.6 -.4 oro ine 1480 444 4.1 1.3 3.2 
1980 I AY ear Pa hd) 6.3 4.5 -2368 - 148 4.4 Bins 1.8 
I] 241 4.1 =f me 1.4 1448 -720 =n A? teh 
II] 4.4 2.8 ela Sed 4.7 -8704 312 Sind na 2.4 
IV 3.4 3.9 hs 9 4.7 4.1 -560 -364 6.1 3.8 4.4 
1981 | Sinz 2.6 10.7 6.9 Sok 7416 336 Sol 6.0 Seu 
1 eI ir.) 10.0 4.3 4.8 Tez 904 5.8 Bont 3.3 
II] 2.0 4.7 =TOe1 4.3 Eine) 1656 724 hake 1.5 1.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 20 1:57 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPEND] - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1976 75251 21689 6564 7422 9551 743 223 26225 ~32166 119249 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 $515 172 = 4 28046 ~32844 121762 
1978 79550 22757 5947 7791 9743 126 106 30929 -34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 -20 31766 ~36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 9917 11434 -562 -200 32087 ~35615 130160 
1979 IV 80952 22784 5372 9440 11268 1820 92 32160 -35876 131504 
1980 | 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 - 36268 130332 
II 81176 22704 4684 9752 11188 300 ~476 31300 ~35792 128988 
II] 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 -34896 129192 
IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 =T72 33376 ~ 35504 132128 
1981 | 83404 23160 5232 10536 11976 936 -4 31204 -35900 133380 
I] 83860 23204 5580 10696 12236 776 -40 33664 -37984 135268 
II] 83144 23216 4828 10860 11512 1616 328 32664 -37508 133960 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
NOV 30, 1981 TABLE 21 1:57 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1976 6.5 1.4 19.3 =o Seu, 1087 147 eX) 8.4 §.5 
1977 29 3.2 52) 3.0 ae} SS -335 6.9 Za) 20 
1978 2.8 1216 Seae) 1.9 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 te) Shas 13.3 ile. 1766 -126 257, 6.0 3.0 
1880 1.0 Sigh) -10.6 12.4 5.6 -2454 - 180 1.0 <2 .0 
1979 JV =26 <4 =3 0 es <€) 100 396 ae Svar.) 6 
1980 1 -8 ae oA 4.8 ae -1248 E20, i leas Nan Sa) 
I] =o 5 SHS) 1154) = 150 328 -548 =.6 ili! = 150 
III 2 7S “9 ile 3.1 -3148 252 2.6 e255 ae 
IV 8 ay 4.8 Ate 1.6 776 52 4.0 HEY 203 
1981 1 if .8 6.1 4.3 ae 2408 168 ane Tat an 
I] 4c 224 6.7 Woe PnP -160 -36 uk 5.8 1.4 
III ak a 8 19 =u) 840 368 S110 “ai ig} =O) 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
( 


RC 
1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 22 3:26 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL Goods INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


ee ee _ 


0 4.9 5.7 5.5 5.4 4.7 5.5 5.5 2.4 

977 os 2.9 2.6 1.9 1.8 3.5 amo Say. 1.7 
1978 3.3 3.5 3.5 2.3 2.6 4.0 aa 3.9 1.5 
1979 3.7 4.0 5.3 3.5 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 cE 
1980 4 se =2.0 Sine -2.0 1.6 3 as 8 
1979 IV -.1 ED -.8 -.4 aT A = 5) Ae 
1900 1 -.4 -.4 -.9 -.6 -.9 -.2 -.3 -.4 -.3 
II =.6 =.7 -2.5 -2.4 -2.7 4 -1.41 -1.2 9 

III 2 3 0 -.3 -.2 5 a e2 5 

1V 1.5 1.5 213 Pht 2.4 iat 1.6 tae 8 
1981 1 1.6 1.4 1.0 Daf 1A (ee 187 1.5 ‘8 
11 1.2 oe 2.6 959 2.5 5 ied 1.4 2 

111 Se: -1.3 -3.1 -2.9 -3.1 -.2 -1.7 1.7 le) 
1980 NOV 6 5 4 2 & a7 5 5 aC 
DEC 0 al #9 5 6 -.3 st a 0 
1981 JAN 8 6 -.9 3 -.2 dq a6 5 8 
FEB 6 6 1.5 1.5 1.4 e ne 8 -.4 

MAR 6 6 1.8 1.4 1.4 at ay a7 ip: 

APR “I 3 -.2 aie 0 “3 #3 3 -.3 

MAY 4 5 1.4 V4 1.3 ei 4 4 Si 

JUN 3 “a 5 4 5 a3 BS 4 4 

JUL Sii2 =e Age -2.1 -2.4 -.6 -1.5 -1.6 8 

AUG -.7 a -1.9 =.7 -1.8 -.4 -.8 -.8 ae 

SEP “4 a “1.1 -.8 -.9 6 nt . ve 

OCT -.6 -.6 -1.4 =1.3 -1.4 -.3 -.8 -.8 ‘3 

NOV 9 if -.5 -.6 -.7 i 3 3 = 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 23 3:26 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
es ee ee SS ee ee eee 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 


i 


1976 6.8 5.6 10.9 2.0 5.9 4.9 7.0 3.6 
1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11.9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 5n7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 1.4 1.2 9.8 Aes, 3.4 6.0 192 
1980 5.4 -3.7 -7.4 ont -3.1 -4.7 -1.4 -1.8 
1979 IV 4.3 -1.4 16.4 -1.8 -.5 9 -.1 -.2 
1980 | 3.5 5.6 -4,.4 -1.2 =i -1.5 -1.0 -1.8 
11 Ah) -9.1 -15.0 ts -3.2 -5.0 -1.4 -2.4 
111 -2.6 5 -11.0 -2.2 -.2 a7, -1.1 -.6 
IV -1.5 4.7 13.1 -.6 2.6 3.8 tes 2.5 
1981 | 8.8 8.2 16.1 -.9 1.9 DAO lads 3.8 
I] -1.0 -13.0 5 -2.8 ae 5.0 1.5 3.6 
Ill -.2 -27.1 -2.7 -4.9 -3.6 -5.5 -1.5 -.8 
1980 NOV -.3 -2.2 5.3 5.0 -.1 a -.3 -.6 
DEC -1.6 32 8.5 -4.3 8 8 a Be 
1981 JAN 8.2 10.0 aa -.2 -.7 -1.4 at ed: 
FEB 2.3 -3.7 5.6 13 ae 2.8 73 1.4 
MAR 7 -1.5 8.7 -.6 2.0 2:39 iat -.2 
APR -1.2 .0 =2 1 2 -.3 -.1 -.5 ine 
MAY =e -20.0 sl =207 1.9 278 1.4 2.9 
JUN -.6 8.5 -13.3 -2.4 8 ey -.1 res 
JUL 1.0 -26.8 4.6 -7.5 -2.2 -2.9 -1.4 233 
AUG -.8 -12.1 -1.8 9.7 -3.3 -5.6 -.8 Sale? 
SEP 5 34.7 11.4 -2.8 -1.3 -2.5 -.1 -2.4 
OCT -.6 10.0 -11.4 -.9 -1.6 -2.7 -.4 -1.7 
NOV 8 5.5 6.6 ue -.6 -.4 -.8 -2.6 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 24 3:26 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUN 

THER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 

TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
a a ee eee eee 

1976 6.1 2.8 8.9 4.2 2.0 5.6 5.1 Al 3.0 

1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 Ui) 6.0 Sel 2ud 

1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 205 5.2 3.9 Za 

ab WA) 6.9 6.3 oo 3.4 4.7 20) 4.4 3.3 =e 

1980 2.4 = 205 .0 aK ei 3.1 1,3 ea 

1979 LV ao aks! =105 = rz =i, 0 Ses a 8 3 

1980 I 8 ei 5) 187 .0 14) 5 a =T 36 6 

I] ao Bic. -1.4 = et =O <1 4 Te? 8 

Il or74 = Sent 7 A 2.0 x 4 oF 

IV ous ie 2.6 1.6 P| ar 79 ao 8 

1981 I sf ents PO 14 79 ess un? ire =a 0 

I] a. 4 2.2 .0 “4 Sue ae 70 4 

Ill ahha) sEhaus 2.5 -2.4 Sono ony “9 1.0 1.4 

1980 NOV Sf <3 me ibak Sie A) 1 el 1.0 

DEC ol Sak) des 19 -4.) Soe 5 it «3 

1981 JAN 7, bss -2.4 Chess 3s 1.8 7 oll itt 

FEB =| a aS =ao say =o We 6 Sa 

MAR .6 sal hoff Scull sal bet, el 6 a 5e: 

APR 24 =o Bol. Ve2 lars 8 Saul 4 =e 

MAY a Si) dod 2k) a =o ine wl 8 

JUN 4 a? = =a mei 8 2 ae) ot) 

JUL hi Sei! 1.6 syle? tiers = 2 an 5 

AUG 3 =2eo =-4 Soi! .0 -1.4 5 a’: =o 

SEP 249 259 Wa? =10 -2.6 ne 5 5 6 

OcT a} -.4 SS of) .0 SES Het) ol KE 

NOV 1.0 aul ints! Eo Ang 2a 1.6 m2 Sis 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 25 3:26 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 


1976 62165 30824 31341 61186 29816 31370 6548 5743 805 
1977 64113 31867 32245 64859 32562 32297 7295 6438 857 
1978 69980 35171 34809 71304 36339 34965 8619 7605 1013 
1979 72747 36467 36281 73586 37368 36218 9457 8507 950 
1980 69686 34269 35418 69304 33875 35429 9075 8113 962 
1979 IV 17920 8917 9003 18145 9202 8343 9457 8507 950 
1980 I 17749 8810 8939 17728 8819 8910 9436 8515 921 
I] 16907 8189 8718 16450 7768 8682 8979 8094 885 
IT! 17278 8482 8796 17371 8566 8805 9072 8177 894 
IV 17752 8787 8965 17755 8723 9033 9075 8113 962 
1981 I 17717 8798 8919 17603 8719 8883 8961 8034 926 
I] 18450 9353 9097 18293 9213 3080 8804 7894 903 
II] 17877 8887 8990 17798 8827 8971 8725 7834 890 
1980 NOV 5909 2945 2964 5957 2963 2995 9142 8220 922 
DEC 5958 2914 3044 5891 2808 3083 9075 8113 962 
1981 JAN 5759 2818 2941 5631 2720 2911 8947 8015 932 
FEB S39 2954 2965 5997 3017 2980 9025 8078 947 
MAR 6038 3026 3012 5974 2982 2992 8961 8034 $26 
APR 6125 3086 3039 6101 3073 3028 8937 8021 916 
MAY 6142 3113 3029 6023 3003 3020 8818 7911 907 
JUN 6183 3154 3029 6169 3138 3031 8804 7894 909 
JUL 6171 3127 3044 6210 3180 3030 8842 7947 895 
AUG 5927 2964 2963 5742 2789 2953 8657 7772 885 
SEP 5779 2796 2983 5846 2858 2988 8725 7834 890 
OCT S729 2754 2975 5615 2672 2944 8611 7752 859 
NOV 5696 2731 2965 5620 2663 2956 8535 7684 851 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


TABLE 26 3:26 PM 


JAN 27, 1982 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
TTT ENC ORHERS ee 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


NN 


1976 4.6 4.1 5.2 5.6 5.4 5.7 -13.0 -14.9 3.8 
1977 a7 3.4 2.9 6.0 9.2 3.0 11.4 12.1 6.5 
1978 9.2 10.4 8.0 9.9 11.6 8.3 18.1 18.1 £2 
1973 4.0 3.7 4.2 332 2.8 3.6 9.7 11.9 -6.2 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 -5.8 -9.3 22 -4.0 -4.6 1.2 
1979 IV -2.6 -3.6 -1.7 “1.1 -1 -2.0 2.4 3.5 -5.9 
1980 | -1.0 =o.3 -.7 -2.3 -4.2 -.4 -.2 ‘1 -3.1 
11 -4.7 -7.0 -2.5 -7.2 -11.9 -2.6 -4.8 -5.0 -3.8 
I] be 3.6 9 5.6 10.3 1.4 1.0 1.0 1.0 
IV 353 3.6 1.9 2.2 1.8 2.6 .0 -.8 7.5 
1981 | -.2 t -.5 -.9 .0 -1.7 -1.3 -1.0 -3.7 
11 4.1 6.3 2.0 3.9 5.7 29 -1.8 -1,7 -1.9 
111 “3:1 -5.0 1.2 -2.7 -4,2 -1.2 -.9 -.8 -2.1 
1980 NOV 4 aC 2 9 3 1.4 5 ‘3 3.5 
DEC 8 -144 23 “1.1 -5.2 2.9 -.7 -1.3 4.3 
1981 JAN -3.3 -3.3 -3.4 -4.4 -3.1 -5.6 -1.4 -1.2 -3.1 
FEB oe 4.8 8 6.5 10.9 pee 9 8 1.6 
MAR 2.0 2.4 1.6 -.4 -1.2 A =62 -.5 =9,1 
APR 1.4 2.0 9 ae 3.0 12 -.3 -.2 1.2 
MAY 3 9 -.3 -1.3 -2.3 -.3 -1.3 1.4 -.9 
JUN 7 1.3 .0 2.4 4.5 4 -.2 -.2 52 
JUL -.2 -.9 5 a7 13 .0 4 aT -1.6 
AUG -4.0 -5.2 -2.7 -7.5 -12.3 -2.5 -2.1 -2.2 1.1 
SEP -2.5 -5.7 2 1.8 2.5 142 8 .8 6 
OCT -.9 -1.5 -.3 -3.9 -6.5 -1.5 -1.3 “1.1 -3.5 
NOV -.6 -.8 -.3 ad -.3 4 -.9 -.9 -1.0 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 27 3:26 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1976 10660 5537 5122 2.05 2.16 1.94 
1977 10783 5615 5168 2.01 2.08 1.93 
1978 10866 5863 5004 1.85 1.95 1.76 
1979 11731 6547 5184 1.87 2.06 1.68 
1980 11515 6387 5127 2.02 2.30 1.76 
1979 IV 11731 6547 5184 1.95 2.18 bk 
1980 I 11740 6528 5212 1.98 Ase) 1.74 
II 11872 6635 5236 Doi 2.43 1.81 

III 11655 6545 5110 2.04 2.33 1.77 

IV 11515 6387 5127 1.95 2.20 174 

1981 I 11776 6564 5212 1.98 Dv, 1.75 
11 11931 6713 5219 1.93 Pane: Hor 

III 12123 6836 5287 2.02 2.30 1.75 
1980 NOV 11519 6448 5071 1.95 2.19 U5 78 
DEC 11515 6387 5127 1.93 2.19 1.68 

1981 JAN 11643 6459 5184 2.02 2.29 1.76 
FEB 11687 6468 5220 1297 2.19 1.76 

MAR 11776 6564 5212 1.95 Fy) Tate 

APR 11825 6613 5213 1.93 2.14 1272 

MAY 11884 6640 5244 1.93 Deis 1-33 

JUN 11931 6713 5219 1.93 213 Nate 

JUL 11938 6720 5219 1.93 2.15 17 

ae 12051 6798 5254 2.03 2.29 1227, 

a 12123 6836 5287 210 2.45 neat Art 

bt 12231 6951 5280 Deas 2.52 ear 
12296 7006 5290 2.16 2.57 1.78 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATA 
’ LOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIAI? EeevaY eee ee ee DPRRECRGLGE VED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
(1) MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS. Be TRB REM 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 28 3:26 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAM MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1976 4295 2156 2139 2438 1570 868 3927 1811 2116 
1977 4241 2144 2098 2536 1660 876 4006 1812 2195 
1978 4338 2309 2083 2686 1798 888 3783 1756 2026 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4033 1899 2135 
1980 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1979 IV 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4033 1899 2135 
1980 I 4743 2519 2223 2935 2095 841 4062 1914 2148 
II 4753 2533 2220 2947 2117 830 4171 1985 2186 
III 4663 2508 2155 2310 2091 819 4082 1946 2136 
IV 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1981 I 4810 2620 2190 2954 2119 835 4013 1825 2188 
I] 4836 2654 2181 3056 2211 845 4039 1847 2192 
III 4932 2737 2195 3047 2194 853 4144 1905 2239 
1980 NOV 4667 2505 2162 2911 2082 829 3941 1861 2080 
DEC 4660 2470 2190 2917 2088 829 3938 1829 2108 
1981 JAN 4726 2509 2217 2951 2121 830 3965 1828 2137 
FEB 4730 2516 2214 2989 2151 838 3968 1801 2167 
MAR 4810 2620 2190 2954 2119 835 4013 1825 2188 
APR 4819 2638 2181 3000 2157 843 4007 1819 2188 
MAY 4836 2645 2191 3009 2167 842 4039 1828 2211 
JUN 4836 2654 2181 3056 2211 845 4039 1847 2192 
JUL 4848 2676 2172 3023 2175 848 4068 1869 2199 
AUG 4931 2736 2195 3030 2188 842 4091 1874 2217 
SEP 4932 2737 2195 3047 2194 853 4144 1905 2239 
OcT 4974 2770 2204 3064 2213 851 4193 1968 2225 
NOV 4999 2811 2188 3053 2206 847 4244 1989 2255 


CE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
———— ee eS ee 
1976 -181 - 186 5 63 86 374) Sou 156 179 
1977 -54 13 -4) 98 90 8 80 1 79 
1978 156 165 =$ 151 138 ls -224 -56 - 168 
1979 353 234 119 261 307 -46 251 143 108 
1980 =90 =713 Aili =31 Stir -14 -96 -69 xe! 
1979 IV 15 15 0 30 97 -6 113 56 57 
1980 | -8 -24 16 sz eal =a 29 16 13 
II "1 14 a 12 23 =H 109 70 38 
Ill =90 aaa) -65 =H) -26 =H -89 -39 -50 
IV 38) -38 35 7 = 10 -145 ra se -28 
1981 | 149 150 0 37 31 6 75 -4 79 
I] 26 35 -8 102 92 10 27 22 5 
III 96 83 14 =o a7, 8 105 58 47 
1980 NOV -30 2 -32 =13 adi 8 hh =§2 -38 
DEC -6 = a0) 28 5 6 0 =3 -32 29 
1981 JAN 66 39 27 34 33 1 28 S, 29 
FEB 4 7 3h 38 30 9 3 =p 30 
MAR 79 104 -24 SE eV: -4 45 25 20 
APR S) 18 =o 46 37 9 -6 = 1 
MAY 17 7 10 10 10 ait 31 9 22 
JUN 0 10 =10 47 44 3 1 19 -18 
JUL 12 21 =9 SE -36 3 28 22 7 
AUG 83 60 23 7 13 -6 23 5 18 
SEP 1 1 0 17 6 11 54 32 22 
OcT 42 33 ) 17 19 Ys 49 63 -14 
NOV 25 4) -16 =i = -4 51 21 30 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


FEB 5, 1982 TABLE 30 11:24 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee ERENT ETE GE AES TE OLE EE IRD GIE SY E LS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 


SS NE 
NON- DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 

ene ie ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


ee I EE GI TS ET 


1976 83.5 85.8 81.2 82.2 70.7 Sie 80.9 93.8 80.8 81.5 
1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 73.3 78.6 Ree: 97.4 74.0 7s 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 91.2 75.4 73.9 83.7 96.0 73.9 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 97.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 760 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 77.9 79.8 89.8 66.8 77.4 7307 
1979 IV 85.3 90.6 80.0 99.0 78.9 84.3 100.0 76.3 80.2 76.5 
1980 | 83.7 89.3 78.3 99.5 79.3 84.9 93.7 71.9 79.4 76.0 
1] 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 79.2 91.7 63.2 76.9 7307 
III 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 76.5 ‘Miho? 87.7 64.2 75.8 71.8 
IV 80.5 86.3 74.7 31.6 79.8 7h8 86.1 67.8 riGeo 7302 
1981 | 81.2 87.2 75.4 92.4 78.9 81.1 93.9 62.7 79.8 74.0 
1] 83.0 87.8 78.4 92.4 82.7 84.4 89.5 67.9 83.0 72.6 
III 79.7 85.9 739 83.7 75.9 82.2 88.5 64.4 82.3 Ties 


nnn. ———$<$<—$. 
SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 

GOVERNMENT PALITIES 

1976 Gen 4.9 16.1 hats Ve’, 24,5 10.7 
1977 as 1.88) Senkt -3.6 14.1 1.4 Zeck 
1978 57,8 15.8 4.1 28.5 ow! ae 5.4 
1979 Hell 14.5 24.9 1837 Seek, 266 Sar 
1980 Sie 202 45.3 159 Silas SSi58) 10.8 
TSS =O's,i1 -4.8 lets .0 Saiet) 1) oe 7 
1980 NAY 298 Sie 8.2 Soao Sat 12.4 
I =o =16.6 = iN2ea8) SEL hs -40.6 -10.4 SNA 2! 

Ill 10.6 5.6 Shi 4.0 5.8 15.8 14.5 

I 15.8 25.6 TAGS 17.8 SPE SE 6.3 Une! 

1981 1 8.4 Seb Ss Soin) -10.6 We? S2a9 8.8 
I 5.0 (ak -14.8 24.8 Boro 25 Uefate 

II] -14.8 Wea: 15::9 Wiha 27.8 -27.4 SLi 7/ 
1980 NOV sa lays SUG) -34.1 2a SP) ao 12.1 
DEC Mela t PAR I 214.2 -5.4 Sao yale -20.5 
1981 JAN = bia S2eng Sethe OS 10.6 24.0 18.9 
FEB 8.9 11.8 =20 70 28.2 6.0 Gia 24.6 
MAR 2a =3,,5 51.0 =3629 S280 Wigs =32) 

APR he: 22.4 bats, 71.4 21 V0) Tak) 68.3 

MAY Slice! SiS). 6 ai Sint =2)150 ilbeny S29 200 

JUN aie Tom He] 25.6 =1e9 = Sia 18.4 

JUL 6.6 16.0 34.5 =A) 66.1 ite 18.2 

AUG Swat! Sei AG) 2a Shins Sead =24.9 -24.8 
SEP Ssi6.o =15.8 -10.8 Sek) -26.0 Vey = Seal 

OCT ai: SIR -21.4 ilkels 12a -6.0 18.2 

NOV 39.8 5276 1234 54.2 81.6 24.1 49.2 


es 
SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN TOTAL NEHLY MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 
HOUSING HOUSING COMPLETED OTAL NHA CONVEN- 
THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED TIONAL 
OF STARTS CONSTR. DWELLINGS MILLION DOLLARS 
(1) (2) 
1977 198.1 =6u7 -14.5 =e 2a Uday NA 6987 4302 2685 
1978 183.4 =T04 =Tn) Nite AS SEIS, 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
1979 18151 = 17.15 Sy SPL SET eH =10°2 pel 4346 363 3983 
1980 125.7 15.9 =15;,7 Sth -24.8 =19..8 ~8.4 3287 114 3173 
1981 144.8 15.2 8.0 2250 =P) Sit -10.8 
1980 | 131.1 =Ab.S -16.8 =O fete =6.9 ena 2.9 664 3 661 
II EI, Silesia! -9.4 -14.6 eh =9).0 sth 657 15 642 
Ill 122.6 6.5 9.4 4.0 = bas =) PAR -4.9 988 32 956 
IV 133.8 Oia 18.6 57 Se ash = Bis 978 64 914 
1981 | 141.1 5.4 22.5 Si eiaL5 re 10.3 =2..5 730 7 723 
II 180.9 28.2 2.4 69.1 shh) 2.6 = 2 1066 20 1046 
Ill 144.7 -20.0 =33.7 =bno 1:9 =o 2.0 604 46 558 
IV 112.4 223 -48.3 -4.6 Shee athe 16.9 
1980 DEC 126.7 -4.4 Baa et = Siu 2.2 = 266 296 27 269 
1981 JAN 128.5 ie} 13.4 -14.9 4 Azig ape 188 1 187 
FEB 148.6 15.6 13.5 URGES 28 =O ke 231 2 229 
MAR 146.2 = Pan} 16.9 SAO UH lay 311 4 307 
APR 203.3 39.1 tok 67.0 5.8 =O eal 368 5 363 
MAY 168.5 Sen ile S226 thee! =oae Se) 384 6 378 
JUN 170.8 1.4 -4.1 7.0 2 | 16.6 ea 314 3 305 
JUL 142.8 -16.4 -24.6 =O my fee] Mf 2a 246 12 234 
AUG 139.6 eos =B1 auf Wee =on6 PLAS) 169 15 154 
SEP Vitae oy Soh. 5e) 18.7 os 12.6 LS 189 19 170 
OCT 82.2 -45.8 -40.4 -48.9 -6.0 Slog 8.0 110 21 89 
NOV 97.7 18.9 Auegat) 43.5 Shs] Se 2.5 
DEC 157.2 60.9 14.4 78.8 3.1 5.0 eal 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
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INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1 1971 DOLLARS 

NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABL NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE 

TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES Goods 

ee 
1976 10.5 Ze) 9.6 ee 10.8 5.4 ao 3.6 6.0 Taos 
1977 a7 Up TRS) 8.7 oil 64. 2.0 4.8 Ee ee) on 
1978 150) S77 10.6 10.6 inher 3.0 6 a0 tat! is) 
1979 I Seed 14.8 12.4 10.9 11,6 1.4 75) 4.0 -.4 Poke 
1980 9.6 tee 4.2 Tie 15)0) als =a Saf = on4 57.9 
1979 IV 6 =N4 AG! iat 1 = a8) -4.6 <2 Ske, Sale 
1980 | 252 Zant Sak See! 5.8 Se) th aon Sc tend 6.0 
I] 1.4 = On ee 2.8 ha) = ev Ago -4.8 hl iat 
II] 5.4 16.0 7.8 356 4.4 2.4 12.3 5.4 1.3 th 
IV 3.6 2.4 Jak) 3.4 ei) 1.0 -.4 2c 2.4 ah ear 
1981 | 4.4 220 tas 6.3 1.5 2.2 See 6.3 4.1 -4.0 
II 232 eu Lise ins Zag = 10 oS ae Si tahs Ste! yi 
II] 2 Sve Sons 1.0 3.9 silals -4.7 -4.2 sich: 1,2 
/ 1880 NOV Zee 4.9 3.5 lng! 1.6 line ay 2.4 6 6 
DEC ae re ne 1.4 =a8 naa Hees) 4 = 1.10 AL se 
1981 JAN cf on 6.5 4.2 5 3.8 e 8.1 3.0 cath 
FEB Saul Sno =A.0 5 -.4 a6 =3.2 atl a6 ma 
MAR 1.0 4.7 2.6 10 Ske Seat 3.9 1.8 she. =25.6 
APR 2.0 4.0 1.5 .0 JRE 1.0 3.6 i 30 3.0 
MAY = 9) SH fei eee = a? Syke Sh] Al sled. oats ae 
JUN 1.0 eo a es 1.5 si 7 Sor AD ay “9 
JUL wt = ae, eaa2 3 Zo a: =S)0 Sone =a 8 
AUG 8 tek] a? oi Wet a 2n0 =i! mess 1.6 
SEP 8 6.2 19 sri) 45) i) <j th 6 | a, 
OCT Si hii’: Jane ade 6 / SU 2 Tce Be 5h. ale! 
NOV 5.3 58.9 16.9 6 tae Et) 50.5 13a 9 ay: 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 


53-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE KEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 
34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 
36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 
37 Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
13-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
15 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 
16 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
| Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
‘7 Wage Settlements 
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LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
i 
1977 2.9 1.8 130 Bai 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 3.7 3.4 2.9 ee} 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 dive 62.6 
1979 9) 4.0 3.4 thee 4.1 oy 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2n2 6.2 Ses 15 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 Zo 2.6 2.0 6.8 7S 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 I 8 at 6 “3 “9 USE 13.1 5.4 2.8 64.1 

II 4 “a "0 URES: ok Lich 13.7 3.5 3.7 64.0 
III 3 aS ae: 2.4 a 725 13.1 5.5 =2a0 63.9 
IV 8 3 7 1.8 9 7.4 13.0 5.4 =ab 64.1 
1981 I 1.2 died 1.3 Pact 1.6 ees 13.4 Sie -.4 64.6 
I] 6 8 a) sia 8 ea W227 5.2 sail ies 64.8 
Ill wo it 0 4 3a: tfGk VASE 5.6 5.1 64.8 
IV ot = om | 4 Sle 8.4 14.5 6.3 12.3 64.6 
1880 DEC ne ae ay =e hb a? 7.4 13.0 ok! 5 64.2 
1981 JAN <a 5 4 EO 8 Uae 13.0 sc) .0 64.4 
FEB aul 8 as au aeO Wie 12.9 Jl Se 64.7 
MAR ay mio a3 =1@74 Sey. 7.4 13.4 Siz 2.6 64.7 
APR .0 “3 zn =716 4 100) WARS Sat -4.7 64.6 
MAY 4 2 =o 3.1 5, tho) 12a7 Sl Pane) 64.8 
JUN 4 a 6 ors ne thee: 12.8 §.3 25 64.9 
JUL ay es =i 6 5 oes 12.3 5.4 feist 64.7 
AUG nd .3 WU 4 5h 7.0 12.1 ne) =p 64.7 
SEP ow ae <i He Sagks 8.2 14.2 Bat Wine 65.1 
ocT = 5A) EZ Sa = 355 ES 8.3 14,1 6.3 A 64.9 
NOV =4 <5 mis 10 =e Biz 14.7 6.0 70 64.5 
DEC aie = 5 a9 sat! = 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.8 64.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


Cc 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 


TOTAL UN- LOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 1 LOOKING NOT NO DURATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 
AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 

Sanaa eee ee ee 
1977 850 24.4 21.3 3371 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 2ica Sore 3.9 Dok! 3.4 135 
1979 838 25:9 27.0 32.6 4.3 Jae) <Job) 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 <fok 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 2509 26.1 32.3 4.2 6.2 ao 1552 
1980 I 955 23.1 293 Hate sok 8.4 1.8 ea 
I] 309 24.3 Load, 36.6 4.7 56 4.7 15.6 
II] 817 27.8 26.5 2903 4.1 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 4.9 aul 14.7 
1981 | 952 PEI 28.0 33.9 Sie 6.4 Za 15.1 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 Sin, 4.7 5.8 16.4 
IT] 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 2755 29.6 ALYY) Fook 6.9 dl 14.2 
1980 DEC 810 25.4 29.8 Jie 3.0 6.5 Ya 14,3 
1981 JAN 945 2555 26.19 3173 33 8.3 2.0 14.1 
FEB 928 22.53 29.6 34.8 Sine 5.8 Qe 15.3 
MAR 983 22.9 Pat Ps SES 4.6 Bl 2.8 15.8 
APR 886 20.0 2252 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 Ave 
MAY 854 25.1 20.8 36.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 
JUN 855 27 a7 22.9 3252 6.0 4.2 5.8 15rs 
JUL 835 23.0 25.0 Zon 4.8 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 4.7 Hoe) 5.9 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 hts 2.8 14.5 
OCT 891 PAE) 28.2 29.4 SEAT, 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 58 Pi 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 ZnO a0 1.6 14.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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JAN 21 1982 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
AGES 1524 ee aR EMPLOY> ~~ ~SUNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
TABOUR EMPLOY. UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PART 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
Se eee 
1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 2.8 2.0 hee 5.8 61.0 
1978 3.3 a 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 307 5.6 7.1 13.0 66.2 De 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 Ses. a 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 3 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 61 5.6 63.6 
1980 I it -.3 a 13.1 67.3 TAL 1.0 2.6 5.4 62.9 
1] 5 3 5.2 13.7 67.5 ‘s 22 CE 5.5 62.8 
111 -.5 3 -5.2 13.1 67.2 5 .6 -.4 5.5 62.7 
IV 4 a 28 13.0 67.4 11 11 =e 4 5.4 63.0 
1981 1 bet 9 ANG 13.1 68.2 ie 1.4 -2.7 5.2 63.4 
1] vy: ot -3.2 1207 68.4 8 nS .6 5.2 63.5 
IIl -.9 1.1 6 12.9 68.0 9 5 9.0 5.6 63.7 
1V =1,0 -2.9 11.6 14.5 67.5 5 -.3 12.8 Ae 63.7 
1980 DEC at -.2 Br 6 13.0 67.3 “9 .3 -1.3 5.3 63.1 
1981 JAN a 8 3 13.0 67.9 4 4 “141 5.3 63.2 
FEB 5 6 -.2 12.9 68.3 G 9 -2.2 5.1 63.5 
MAR 4 -.5 4.2 13.4 68.4 ef af 1.1 5.2 63.5 
APR -.6 5 -7,.9 12.5 67.9 52 3 -1.8 5.1 63.5 
MAY 7 4 2.8 12a 68.5 2 if 1.8 Bet 63.5 
JUN 4 3 13 12.8 68.8 3 ay 3.6 5.3 63.6 
JUL -1.5 -.8 -5.7 12.3 67.9 £9 of 1.5 5.4 63.6 
AUG -.4 -.3 -1.6 V2eu1 67.7 4 5 “1.7 5.3 63.7 
SEP 1.0 -1.4 17.9 14.2 68.4 6 -.3 16.7 6.1 63.9 
OCT -1.3 -1.2 -1.6 14.1 67.6 a3 a 3.0 6.3 64.0 
NOV -.3 -.9 3.5 14.7 67.5 -.5 -.2 -4.5 6.0 63.6 
DEC -.4 -.5 4 14.8 67.3 .0 -.5 8.5 6.5 63.5 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, KOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


em 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
we lees Sw ee ee eee ee 
1977 Ay] 5 17nd 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 327 Sez 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 they) 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 1207 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 720 44.9 
1980 27 o071 Dn3 12-7 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 -2.8 1232 63.2 6.1 5.9 87 6.7 47.9 
18980 I my, Hl 4.5 12.6 62.4 1.9 Pei -.6 6.6 46.2 
I] ah 3 3.4 13.0 62.8 Aes ae? 255 6.8 46.0 
III -.4 0 -3.1 1207 62.6 .6 1.0 -5.7 6.4 46.0 
IV -.1 3 -2.6 12.3 62.7 18 1.9 a 6.3 46.6 
1981 | 8 8 tc 12.4 63.3 1.9 1.9 1.6 6.3 47.2 
II 9 1.4 -2.6 11.9 63.9 1.8 2.0 -.3 6.1 47.8 
Ill -1.6 -1.5 Shy 11.9 63h 1.5 120 9.5 6.6 48.3 
IV -.5 -1.5 Wea 12.8 63.0 6 <23 133 7.4 48.2 
1980 DEC 4 -.4 4.2 12.3 62.6 5 4 5 6.4 46.7 
1981 JAN 8 1.0 -.6 1201 63.1 6 5 1.4 6.4 46.9 
FEB a .6 ipa 123 63.6 Tee 1.5 -2.8 6.2 47.3 
MAR -.8 -1.3 OCs Taz 63.1 4 4 5 6.2 47.4 
APR -.1 .6 -5.5 12.0 63.1 ag) 3 5 G2 47.5 
MAY 2.0 ot 12 V1ieS 64.3 1.0 152 -1.9 6.0 47.9 
JUN .0 ah -.6 11.9 64.4 4 2 3.4 6.2 48.0 
JUL = | -1.2 -5.2 11.4 63.4 0 0 0 6.2 47.9 
AUG -1.1 -.7 -3.7 lalea: 62.8 8 a 2.4 6.3 48.2 
pet 5 -1.8 19.1 13n2 63.2 tee a 18.1 Tes 48.7 
oe “A 2 -6.4 12.4 62.9 24 -.1 2.4 7.5 48.6 
+# ; -.3 5.7 13.1 63.2 -.8 -.7 -1.5 7.4 48.1 
-.4 -.2 -1.1 1350 63.0 | -.1 =4172 7.4 48.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTI 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. aia 
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JAN 21, 


1981 


1980 
1981 


DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 


SOURCE : 


(1) 


JAN 2 


1981 


1980 
1981 


1 


DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 


1982 


TABLE 38 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR MPLOY- UNEMPLOY- ~=UNEMPLOY- ARTICI- LABO 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
3ue 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 
28 Zot 3.9 ii 639.7 
3.5 5.6 =o. 2 JERE 71.4 
ied <a 5.0 13.8 72.0 
4 mak 3.9 14.2 125 
ax! aw 20 13.6 ila | 
vs =i! 6.6 14.4 T2532 
Eas 5 Ebro 13.5 eT 
-3 ae 6 1S35 72.0 
igs 1.0 Parte! 13.8 737.0 
ene! re -3.6 13.3 72.8 
Bae siatl 2.4 EZ) Pest, 
Sie) =G54 15.0 16.0 71.8 
aN =i 1.4 13.5 Taleo 
A 6 2.7 13.7 72.6 
x) 6 sales i365 72.8 
8 1 5.3 14.1 Jae 
FAL <3 =J00 12.8 ook 
as! =A) 4.2 13.4 (PAS 
a) 6 2.7 ay Tove 
TEE 2a) SGny 13.0 i2a3 
ook wi .0 13.0 72.4 
1.4 SO Fe 15.0 (AS 
male -2.4 2.0 15.6 ZnS 
=n6 14 ee 16.0 esd 
= 4 re, ES 16.3 fale 


THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


1982 


PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


NW BWP 


SN OLhWMND wero-hO 


' 
WNHHENWON = BOO 


TABLE 39 


FORCE 


oOonwo—-ow 


—WED = Www = = OTD a= 


SO AIMM WMH 


9:46 AM 


EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) RATE RATE 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Se) 2.6 aalegis Sts 
310 ok 379 a 
4.8 5.8 ek 1.4 
1.4 8.4 ie? aes 
1.9 b. ai 4.2 
=a) Be = “Ane 
Sed ane -.4 =e 
Sal sa Yeon) Se) mul Ae 

ae Elna 4 -2.4 
ing ne | adh 531 
NEL 8 1.0 1.3 

a 1.4 .0 1.6 

2a ras | =29 == 

3 .0 0 ae 
1.0 1.6 2) 3.8 
1.4 1.0 aS bre 

A? «Ur Sa 159 

ae 1:6 2 .0 

6 oo tea TSS = 
=.6 .3 adn 8 

8 .0 6 ZZ 

vw: 2.8 .0 ao 
=o8 2a Sts! =a 

edA =A = Ws. e) =. 16. 
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SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
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SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


(1) 


COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, 


PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
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TABLE 40 1: 19° PM 


FEB 8, 1982 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ae oe ee es Ow RLS SERVICE INDUSTRIES SCSCS~™S 
_—_irrrerrvvs—__——— RANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL ‘INDUSTRIES MANU- — CONSTRUCT- TOTAL — COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TIOH AND COMMERCIAL, INCLUDING 
RICULTURE 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRI settes PuBLie 
TRATION 


NN 


1976 Me 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


MH —Nh 
o-oO0o0 
NwWwowuw 
wo bon 
oon Dp 
NMH—NNN 
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oe yn eee 
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Ill 
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SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(4) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 41 1:19 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
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SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATA 
; LOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. ; 
) SEE GLOSSARY. 
) 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION. H 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. Es 


(1 
(2 
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FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 42 1:19 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


TRANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 


CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


1976 E276 2.6 2.2 Abeak PEW | Sil 4.7 
1977 -2.8 1.0 =iNieo ele A Fa Jeu 3.0 
1978 =10)..1 Tmo 2.4 = 78 RU) 2.4 4.3 
1979 =3.0 aye. 3.1 350 3:1 Sind 4.0 
1980 e206 353 1.8 ed 2.0 1.4 4.6 
a979 IV ean) 1.6 ol ie 1 gs 17 
1980 | Soe a4 4 Bo ao eae V3 
I] =3.6 120 at = oa. avd af 
III 2:0 SI we 4 6 <3 4 
IV 6 6 .0 at Sa =o x) 
1981 I 4.4 =a4 1.4 off Ms ff 8 ono 
I] 8 4 6 36 8 8 Uae 
Ill .0 =6 =A Stl .0 ue i 
1980 OCT .0 6 ue a) = 7 St 6 
NOV me me aie Sas Sf .0 =i 
DEC .0 v3 4 73 4 6 ye 
1981 JAN 3.5 573 10 6 1.8 Be Ake 
FEB 1.8 2.1 4 73 =a) .0 al 
MAR -1.4 1.4 .0 4 Bk we 4 
APR 1.6 = 54 2 St! 4 V7 4 
MAY =-.6 ao ah ake 1 oy ae 
JUN 3 ne 8 ne 9 od .0 
JUL #4 = Spal 2?) 1! aS av 4) 
AUG 2 3.2 exo et a4 Ua =e 
SEP a oe =4 agi =o .0 a 
OcT Sak 1.0 aah od 6 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 43 1:19 PM 


RAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
| re ee 


MANUFAC - CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1976 12.6 25.4 19.9 16.2 14.5 5.0 
1977 9.1 itiLan 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.5 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Bid a°9 melo 
1979 12.4 11.4 13.3 20.6 13.6 Bisa 
1980 9.0 6.0 fs) PEL ST 8.1 7.0 
1979 IV ATE 10.4 3s iat 2.6 Se 
1980 | Zn -11.4 3.4 3.8 2.0 3.9 
II ae Tse 1.6 ane “3 -4.3 
Il] 1.9 AG lal 3.0 Tee? eH 
IV Bi30 3:5 4.4 4.9 4.1 7.4 
1981 ] 3.9 -4.7 Toe! 4.5 4.2 3.8 
I] 4.4 Saat 2.6 4.5 Sel 2.8 
II] .0 a) S145 15 SH} 318) 4.2 
1980 NOV Nise 7.4 is ot 9 7a $e! 
DEC Zyl =e, bv 2.0 2.4 ine 
1981 JAN 1,0 set! .0 ete lie 250) 
FEB 1.5 10.9 ma 251 as i. 
MAR aut 7.9 a fear} sas 4 eat) 
APR in 2.3 -4.1 3.0 PN 304) 
MAY 2.6 6.8 URS int 2.0 5.0 
JUN 1.6 =451 2.6 at) onl 1.0 
JUL =a oh 1.6 SERS 1.0 = Vin? =.3 
AUG = Fay} 3.1 S34 Sal -4.4 2:9 
SEP 3.1 2.1 2th 1.8 Sin) 4 
OcT oe E4.5 va cs Lind 6 a 
NOV Was Zao 3.0 Ws] ae 5.3 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 44 1:19 PM 


HAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
RANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU - SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1976 17.0 16.7 Kieu 1648 19.0 17.4 15.4 19.9 15.7 973.8 
6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1977 10.5 10.7 
1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.8 13.9 9.1 616.1 
1979 11.8 1207 12.5 16.1 Wek 8.3 1250 8.5 11.7 648.8 
1980 25 14.3 11.0 ian2 1287 11.8 tine 10.1 alee: 747.9 
1979 1V 2.5 aa 2.5 a3 Noy -.1 2.5 2.8 2.5 567.5 
1980 | 3.0 4.8 2.6 a87 1.6 5.2 Pi) 1.6 2.6 800.0 
II Sno ae We 2) 5.2 1.9 AO) ye | D2 706.7 
III 3.0 2.4 2.9 a3 3.0 3.8 2.6 2.3 2.6 959.0 
IV 3.4 Phe 9 4.3 3.5 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 525.9 
1981 I 2.5 2.5 3.1 aa 2.5 1.0 3.0 oe oe Ae 
II 3.9 4.9 2.6 248 4.6 3.8 4.1 at ; 482.4 
III 3.8 .6 2.4 3.6 5.1 oh 2.4 2.4 2.4 1382.8 
hace} * ee ae at 1 é 2s me 2's 2b 328 
DEC 1.9 153 i ; : ; ; } f 
1981 JAN 6 a .6 1.9 3 -.2 a7, 4 AF, 308.8 
FEB 4 0 1.0 -.9 1.3 -1.2 8 8 8 668.4 
MAR oy 1.5 6 i) 8 -.3 5 5 5 774.9 
APR 2.0 aaa ile 17; 1.9 he a8 1.8 1.8 561.1 
MAY Tea 9 4 122 1.6 3.1 1.8 1.8 1.8 462.6 
JUN hed af 1.4 5 1.6 1.4 Thee ie Wee: 423.5 
JUL 7 -3.7 1.8 2.5 5 3.9 s4 0 SI 1764.1 
AUG 5 3.9 -.5 aa .6 -1.8 -.6 -.6 -.6 1713.3 
SEP 4.4 4.5 4 a?: 7.5 3.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 671.1 
OCT -.9 2.4 7 -.5 -3.2 0 -.3 -.4 -.3 
NOV 9 2.0 -.5 1.4 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 45 1:19 PM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
—_—_——$— AT DTN nn COCO PN CSACPO UD C0101) IN 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING ——TOTAL. DURABLE | NONDURABLE TOTAL “BUILDING ENGINEERING 
ee ee ee ee eee 
1976 40.3 38.7 39.5 37.9 38.9 3774 41.6 
1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 37/2 42.1 
1973 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.0 39.4 37.9 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1979 IV 41.2 38.5 39.1 37.8 39.6 38.1 42.6 
1980 I 41.3 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.4 38.0 42.1 
I] aie 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 37.1 41.8 
III 40.6 38.3 39.0 cy hy) 38.8 37.5 41.7 
1V 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.4 38.0 42.1 
1981 3 pas 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 37.9 42.1 
: 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.5 37.2 41.6 
Ill 40.4 38.5 39.4 37.5 38.8 37.6 42.0 
1980 OCT 41.1 38.7 39.6 37.9 39.3 37.9 42.1 
NOV 40.2 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.3 i fy fe) 42.0 
DEC 39.9 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.6 38.1 42.3 
1981 JAN 40.9 38.9 39.7 38.2 39.9 38.3 42.9 
FEB 40.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 39.1 37.9 41.8 
MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.6 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.8 36.6 4i53 
con 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.9 37.6 41.6 
re 40.3 38.9 Bony 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.7 
vo 40.1 38.9 39.9 37.7 38.6 37.5 41.2 
40.5 38.4 39.4 37.5 39.3 S7en 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.9 37.4 38.7 37.7 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.4 39.0 37.4 38.3 37.4 40.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS 
' : CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. ss 
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FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 46 1:19 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 


COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 

SERVICES 
ee 

1976 1 Beh § SL jie 1227 13°58 La es 10.8 10.8 10.3 11.4 

1977 3.9 8.7 3.8 10.6 vies Tike 9.8 7.6 7.8 7.0 

1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 Th 5.4 7.6 6.7 5.4 8.2 ee | 

1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 Bad 8.3 3.0 shes, Tine 9.5 7.3 

1380 9.8 i272 TA, 9.6 S50 aioe 10.4 rae 13.5 9.0 

1979 IV Wed ase ad 1.6 1.4 1.4 Phe 1.6 Zia res 

1980 | oo 1.8 3.4 ga2 es) 3.5 2a 1.0 2.6 tes 

I] PRS 1.0 dee Dat. lies 3.0 2-9 Pa | 2.5 acd 

Ill aS.) 3.4 2.4 Past 3.9 aw) 2.6 ARS 208 2.6 

IV = bess Sine. 2.6 TAS aaa 2.8 341 7 | 4.0 2.4 

1981 1 3.6 3.2 4.8 3.4 PRS, 3.9 3.0 ee: 7.8 Sat 

II 3,0 To 3.0 Zee 255 200 eo 1.6 2.4 2.6 

III 1.8 1.6 Shy aal Sint, 2.6 2.6 er 20 256 

1980 OCT Lisa me 715) | “9 ls 8 1.8 8 lind, ua 

NOV 2 8 ia? 4 den 1.4 Tat ay, 8 2 

DEC Tot 5.2 je SS 1.4 Mine ted SACO 1.2 8 

1981 JAN 1.6 Sed ay. W572 1.8 died ‘Duel 2.6 Bars 1.9 

FEB 1.4 Za | 1.8 =. Pars 1.6 1.4 6 1.0 

MAR 5: 320 6 57) 4 = 4 SS 922 i: sul 

APR au Seo 1.4 1.0 malian 6 I) oY Wey, 1.1 

MAY rath std Lae: 1.4 4.6 1.6 Nise) 7 1.4 1.3 

JUN =9 dot 4 nd 1.4 8 74 ak a4 9 

JUL «0 VIBE ies 4 Saul -1.4 6 RE 1.0 7a 

AUG 1.4 2.1 ew 8 302 3.6 lied 4 sh? 1 

SEP 8 3.6 1.6 ol ae ih 1.4 eno) 5 5 .3 

OCT 6 1.8 Se Aim a) st) Sal 6 

SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
FEB 8, 1982 TABLE 47 1:19 PM 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1) EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS KITH COLA CLAUSE WITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 


ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
. INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES sacle eae INDUSTRIES play itt SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2 (2 

1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 7.8 Lek, et 260728 
1978 7.0 eae 6.7 6.2 5.8 toe Dine 7.8 Ber 326830 
1979 8.2 8.2 8.2 ald 7.4 did 8.8 aia 8.2 280838 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 digits 10.8 302560 
1981 12.3 11.4 Asis 9.6 9.4 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.4 219966 
1880 I a0 Br oF 1 8.8 8.1 9.0 ao 10.3 Slag 402595 
I] 10.3 3.1 10.9 LIA 8.0 10.1 12 10.8 Ane 325690 

II! Fae | Wo2 10.9 <)e! 3.0 10.2 ino 12.0 ie ty: 233915 

IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 76 Sa US? 11.6 i Hee 248040 

1981 | eae 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 eZ 1357: 14.5 13.1 172845 
I] 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.9 10.8 12.6 12.8 1202 309330 

III 1Zs2 11.4 13.8 10.5 10.6 6.7 14.3 14.3 14.2 228870 

IV 12.8 VANS 13.9 9.8 on7 V2 14.0 14.2 14.0 168820 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 


(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

(2) INCLUDES HIGHKAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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-rices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 


Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 


Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100; 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971=100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
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JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 50 2:10 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS —FOTAL DURABLES=—=~*~<C*‘“‘“*EMS*SOSO*«*‘WNONT EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


SU 


0 7.4 5.1 6.5 Sa) 9.0 7.8 7.6 

tH 3.0 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 9.1 10.6 9.6 Soi 1332 7.0 7.9 9.1 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 9.7 1922 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.1 15.9 11.5 12.8 11.0 
322 2.6 a 131 3.0 ee) 24 a4 

was 7 2.8 ai8 3.1 2.9 3.3 oni 2.7 2.7 
111 2.8 3.1 2.5 1.8 3.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 

1V 2.8 3.4 Pat O12 4.2 RG 2.8 2.4 
1981 1 Go 3.4 a4 1.5 4.4 3.0 2.3 aay 
11 Saf 3.1 2.4 2.5 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 

Il 3.0 3.0 2.0 1.4 2a7 3.0 ag oe 

IV 25 1.7 2.6 rip 13 3.6 3.4 hk 
1980 DEC 6 9 a9 =. 1.0 6 4 “6 
1981 JAN 1.3 ee 7 -.2 17 1.4 1.5 8 
FEB 1.0 1.0 5 131 ee A 8 151 

MAR es 1.6 ay 1.8 1.8 9 1.5 1.0 

APR 7 5 a 6 7 Vat 3 8 

MAY 9 9 2.0 0 a) 9 ae: 8 

JUN 1.5 1.8 4 28 2.6 ses 1.5 1.2 

JUL 9 ) 6 -.1 Ra 9 7 9 

AUG 7 cs 3 0 5 1.1 =) 3 

SEP a7 a7 5 8 .: 8 +8) 5 

OCT 1.0 5 i 9 5 127 1.3 1.0 

NOV 9 3 2.5 e ay 1.0 1nd 9 

DEC 4 os 4 -.3 iy) 9 &. 2 


SS TTT 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


mm 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goons DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
wn a ee ee 
1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 79.9 81.7 Tice 97.6 92.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 Biles 115.1 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 Ni Se7, 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 | 102.5 80.5 81.8 113.8 96.7 92.6 98.3 
II 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 
III 103.2 80.5 Bit 115.4 95.7 92.2 98.3 
IV 103.8 79.9 80.6 116.9 95.0 92.2 97.9 
1981 | 103.9 79.0 79.2 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 
II 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 STi 
III 103.9 77.8 T7125 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 77.9 Wee 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1980 DEC 103.9 79.9 80.2 117.4 94.8 92.1 97.9 
1981 JAN 103.8 79.5 73.0 117.9 94.9 92.3 97.5 
FEB 103.8 79.1 79.1 118.1 94.9 92.1 97.5 
MAR 104.1 78.6 79.5 118.7 94.5 92.3 97.2 
APR 103.9 78.2 79.4 118.6 94.8 92.2 97.3 
MAY 103.8 79.1 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 97.1 
JUN 104.1 78.2 TB a4 119.5 94.5 92.5 96.8 
JUL 104.1 78.0 77.3 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 
AUG 103.9 ohibeoth 77.6 119.5 94.8 92.5 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 119.5 94.9 92.8 96.6 
OCT 103.3 77.0 77.5 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 95.7 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 93.7 96.5 
ce eee eee 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTE 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 
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TABLE 54 2:10 PM 


JAN 27, 1982 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDIS 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 


TION 


6 12,2 9.4 6.5 3.1 1.9 1 8 

977 rr 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 Lee 12.3 1224 
1978 8.2 9.5 6.3 9.6 8.6 8.8 13.3 13.4 
1979 9.9 12.1 9.5 11.0 19.2 21.1 14.9 14,3 
1980 9.0 10.0 7.8 THF 15.9 16.6 15.6 16.5 
1979 IV 2.4 2.7 a4 2.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 
1980 I 2.6 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 7a) 5.2 5.7 
II 1.5 1.9 ies 2.3 -.1 -.5 1.5 3 

II] 1.8 3.6 2.0 1.5 2.5 22 oe 3.3 

IV a 4.1 2.8 2.5 a4 7 2.1 1.5 
1981 | 3.4 4.3 2.5 3.2 5.2 5.8 4.8 4.9 
I 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.6 -2.0 -3.0 O51 23 

III pe 3.9 Oe: Dae 2.0 2.0 2.8 2.3 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1976 Wizeee 128.4 TANG 101.3 118.9 120.8 106.3 108.0 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 93.3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 112.1 132.29 109.2 101.7 118.6 120.0 INSe2 117.0 
1979 115.8 140.1 T1225 106.1 13253 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 139.7 109.9 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 132.9 
1979 IV 116.6 142.2 tases! 107.4 13920 143.3 129.4 131.3 
1980 I 116.3 140.7 LO se 108.8 143.6 149.2 13273 134.8 
II EIDE: 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143.3 129.6 13iles 
III ETRE: 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 143.3 130.2 12392 
IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129755 131.8 
1981 I 114.7 143.1 109.2 107.1 141.4 146.1 1s2n 134.6 
I] TiS re 143.39 109.4 107.2 1352 138.2 Zine 134.1 
III WIS 146.2 110.0 107.1 135.0 137729 i328 134.4 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 58 2:10 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR LECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE URABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


Se 


1976 5.7 6.6 4.0 9.2 2.9 10.8 4.3 4.4 6.4 
1977 12.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 5.2 7.6 8.5 
1978 3.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 Gee 8.3 a) 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.1 15.8 10.5 
1979 IV 9.0 3.0 3.8 3.5 2.5 1.4 Sai 4.0 3.2 
1980 I 9.3 2.5 107 2.3 3.1 7.3 6.4 5.5 3.9 
11 =3.4 2.7 3.2 2.4 2.2 1.9 4.8 2.0 a 
III 2.1 1.4 3.3 1.8 1.4 3 7 3.2 2.4 
1V 2.0 2.1 5.5 3.4 1.5 2.7 1.7 4.1 2.2 
1981 1 -1.6 3.3 1.7 1.8 1.7 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II ‘6 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.9 aoe 2.4 2.4 
111 3 14 a6 2.3 1.8 Li 2.6 2.7 11 
1980 NOV Oe 4 1.3 23) 5 4 14 4 
DEC Prat “6 4 ‘8 4 5 1.2 ‘4 ‘0 
1981 JAN 2 2.0 1.5 2 8 6.7 4.0 2.3 he 
FEB sick ‘B 4 ) ‘6 “3 1.0 2 ‘0 
MAR 5 7 | 20) 1.0 2.0 1.2 6 8 
APR ‘8 1.4 1.5 1.4 He 2 133 4 1.2 
MAY 5 a 1.4 17 3 15 1.0 ‘s 1.0 
JUN ‘0 3 oa e an 4 ‘5 1.4 2 
JUL ie) 9 ‘0 4 3 6 1.6 9 5 
AUG 1.8 ae 0 1.8 4 § 5 8 ‘a 
SEP 4 4 0 -1.2 6 3 ‘0 4 a 
OCT anf 1.9 5.3 1.0 3 6 1.9 7 c 
NOV 215 ‘4 a5 <6) 5 ‘0 BI) mia ~13 
a 
SOURCET INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 59 2:10 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
se eR OTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUFACT-  MANUFACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
a a eee 
1976 105.1 100.5 75.6 88.6 86.8 101.0 103.5 104.7 94. 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 sae 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 79.2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1979 IV 124.7 96.1 73.5 BB. 2 78.2 93.3 99.1 104.5 94 
1980 I 130.0 93.9 71.3 84.1 76.9 95.5 100.5 105.2 Pi 
II 124.2 95.4 72.8 85.1 77.8 96.3 104.2 106.2 92.9 
111 123.3 94.1 73.1 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 92.5 
IV 121.7 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 91.5 
1981 1 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 99.1 103.8 108.1 90.6 
I 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
111 113.3 93.1 73.2 84.1 74.6 99.4 105.5 108.7 90.0 
1980 NOV 121.5 92.9 74.6 84.3 75.1 93.8 100.0 107.4 91.4 
Ee DEC 119.8 93.3 74.5 B4.8 75.3 94.1 101.0 107.6 91.2 
11757 93.3 74.2 83.4 74.4 98.6 103.1 10 7 
FEB 115.6 9357 ae a 
FEB 115.6 2, 74.2 83.9 74.7 98.7 103.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 116.6 93.8 73.7 83.1 75.0 100.0 104.4 108.1 90.7 
APR 116.8 94.2 74.2 83.5 75.3 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY 116.2 94.1 74.6 84.3 74.9 100.1 105.1 107.8 91.1 
auh 115.2 93.6 714.1 83.9 74.2 99.6 104.7 108.3 90.5 
du 113.0 93.6 73.5 83.8 74.6 99.5 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 92.8 73.1 84.9 74.4 99.2 105.5 108.7 90.0 
114.5 93.0 72.9 83.6 14.7 99.3 105.3 108.9 89.7 
OCT 113.6 94.0 76.3 83.8 74.4 99.2 106.5 108.9 89.8 
NOV 112.1 94.6 76.0 83.8 74.9 99.4 106.5 109.0 89.7 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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63 
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FEB 


3, 


1982 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


62 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OMESTIC EXPORTS 


1:54 


PM 


arr 


NDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL NVESTMENT PARTS 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 iS237 a0 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155 .0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.3 75963.7 8214.9 14756 .3 6883.0 29334.0 21726.4 4076.3 10818.4 
1981 83352.7 9404.7 15168.2 6874.9 30534.6 25129.1 4986.4 12858.5 
1980 | 144.2 18655.5 1517.8 3817.8 2016.1 7510.0 5375.3 1042.5 2645.4 
I] 147.5 18978.3 2004.5 3880.0 1765.7 7204.2 5423.7 1128.2 2532.4 
III 135.2 17806 .9 2331.7 3471.7 1449.1 6960.4 4584.5 893.9 2120.5 
IV 154.2 20522.4 2360.9 3586.8 1652.1 7659.4 6342.9 1011.7 3520.1 
1981 I 139.8 20027 .4 1842.3 3962.4 2046.1 7948.1 5497.4 1130.4 2681.3 
I] 161.1 22283.6 2490.5 3758.4 1576.2 8354.0 6832.9 1306.3 3552.0 
Ill 138.0 19462.4 2347.8 3585.4 1493.4 6946.9 5825.5 1233.0 2932.5 
IV 21579.3 2724.1 3862.0 USN ee 7285.6 6973.3 1316.7 3692.7 
1980 DEC 142.0 6443.3 690.5 1176.6 628.2 2371.8 2010.8 343.3 1047.0 
1981 JAN 138.3 6658.2 647.3 1405.4 705.0 2644.8 1746.5 3630) 786.8 
FEB 1250 6358.8 S732 1304.4 OS? 2544.8 1675.4 349.9 817.1 
MAR 151.2 7010.4 621.8 1252.6 631.4 2758.5 2075.5 417.4 1077.4 
APR 150.3 6988.4 592.0 1192.9 602.7 272253 2194.7 437.5 1124.3 
MAY 157.8 T2124 872.0 1228.5 492.2 2627.9 2264.2 421.9 1166.2 
JUN Uo o€! 8023.1 1026.5 1337210 481.3 3003.8 2374.0 446.9 1261.5 
JUL 142.5 6714.7 695.4 1158.3 484.3 2534.9 2032.7 449.3 $83.8 
AUG 124.9 5949.9 790.2 1140.5 499.1 2129.7 1673.6 360.1 809.5 
SEP 146.7 6797.8 862.2 1286.6 510.0 2282.3 21 See 423.6 113972 
OcT 155,75 7199.5 934.4 1242.4 Sens 2452.8 2329.4 450.4 1209.2 
NOV 1597.;7 7580.8 999.8 1350.5 621.1 2530.3 2426.3 424.1 1387.0 
DEC 6799.0 789.9 1269.1 605.8 2302.5 2217.6 442.2 1096.5 
OURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
EEB. 3, 63 1:54 PM 
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SOURCE: TRAD OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 64 1:54 PM 


FEB 3, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 

INVESTMENT 


1977 NEY 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 3215.2 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.93 13385.9 
1979 Naas 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073 .3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69127.9 4803.0 11335.4 6919.3 12700.6 39525.6 11081.7 13478.9 
1981 78665 .0 5181.2 12150.1 7854.6 14529.2 45801.6 12450.1 15743.5 
1980 I 167.9 17030.5 981.9 2802.6 1819.8 3436.2 9640.1 2740.7 sda at 
II 174.5 17939 ..7 1156.2 2727.8 1615.6 3422.9 10450.8 2951.5 3768.3 
II] 148.1 15720.6 1169.5 2869.5 1792.2 2702.4 8789.2 2575.4 2517.7 
1V ia? 18437.1 1495.4 2935.5 1691.7 313954 10645.5 2814.1 3841.8 
1981 I 166.1 18829. 1 1201.5 2992.9 1984.7 33152 11113.6 3065.3 3632.8 
II 187.7 21690.7 1345.8 3291-3 2164.2 4087.3 12738.3 335919 4842.3 
II] 160.3 19011.8 1288.1 3033.5 2017.9 3571.8 10880. 1 3027.2 3597.0 
IV 19133.4 1345.8 2832.4 1687.8 3554.9 11063.6 2997.7 3671.4 
1980 DEC 154.1 5698.4 497.4 919.9 519.9 969.5 3252.6 867.8 1168.9 
1981 JAN 155.2 5961.5 404.8 1112.5 746.2 1002.0 3377.3 961.4 1039.9 
FEB 15952 5995.4 355.8 894.6 542.2 1084.5 3596.2 946.9 1250.7 
MAR 183.8 6872.2 440.9 985.8 696.3 1228.7 4140.1 TiS eae 1342.2 
APR 187.0 7123.0 436.7 1108.1 692.2 1340.4 4167.2 1090.5 1510.7 
MAY 179.6 7031.5 420.9 Vi2125 745.0 135925 4058.0 1077.7 1550.6 
JUN 196.4 7536.2 488.2 1061.7 727.0 1387.4 4513.1 1191.7 1781.0 
JUL 171.8 6675.2 474.7 1029.0 648.0 1190.0 3890.6 1089.1 1320.2 
AUG 139.6 5718.7 382.9 1075.6 799.6 1080.4 3112.6 873.9 986.1 
Ser 1713 6617.9 430.5 928.9 570.3 1301.4 3876.9 1064.2 1290.7 
OcT 176.7 6792.0 483.0 985.2 587.6 1286.5 393702 1102.7 1276.8 
NOV 169.8 6356.1 448.3 760.4 394.6 1220.7 3844.8 1013.0 1323.8 
DEC 5985 .3 414.5 1086.8 705.6 1047.7 3287.6 882.0 1070.8 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1977 se 13.0 T5ar2 4.5 210 1276 1523 8.3 22.6 
1978 ve 18.3 14.4 10.6 God 2 | SEE) 19.8 16 
1979 Wheat 25.5 12.0 = ) 30.1 37.4 21.6 33nd 13.3 
1980 St off 10.0 13.4 42.2 CEIER, 5.6 eats! 13.4 Siti 
1981 13.8 1629 thoes 13.5 14.4 1529 12.3 16.8 
1980 I mili: 14.6 6.9 Uh ee 83.4 291.5 1.0 20.9 -16.5 | 
Il tals, Tee 10.3 56.5 81.4 Wee 4.9 Viel -10.9 
Ill Al Zon au 30.3 41.0 Ore malts! wa -16.5 ) 
IV EQ Sao 28.1 232.0 26.0 -9.4 10.6 16.7 -1.6 
1981 I Sei el 10.6 22.4 6.8 Si Ede, 19n3 Dias 8.4 
Il Un 20.9 16.4 20.7 34.0 19.4 219 13.8 28.5 
TET 8.6 20.9 10.1 Dorf 12.6 S22 Pees} Wi ge 42.9 
IV Sno -10.0 ome Sat 1382 4.0 6.5 -4.4 
1980 DEC 1.4 18.7 53.0 14.1 9.8 Zio 15.4 26.9 = Neve 
1981 JAN =Sic 8.4 13.6 24.6 49.3 =12 03 10.7 ites 4.7 
FEB =3'0 Clee 16.0 =579 -21.4 10.2 1357 5.6 12.8 
MAR 4.7 1353 38.3 i508) 10.4 = Die 20.8 17.8 7.4 
APR .6 Sra 20.3 7.0 1.8 Hi 13.0 7.4 7.6 
MAY hee: Poe Nes 222 35.5 33a 29 10.9 3267 
JUN 15 4 Sed 17.0 Sie 88.5 290.7 3155 23an 49.0 
4 8.1 20.6 S56 ies 10.0 24.6 25.4 16.1 50.0 
2.0 18.7 Vea 34.9 70.5 Dae Tae2 5.6 44.5 
SEP 1533 2303 2972 te O = 22a 50.7 30.0 31.4 3502 
oh abe: WY: -6.2 Sieh) =) Sit Bas 3.0 6.2 -6.0 
ee aN 6.6 SH hc =10%0 Sie 24.6 7.7 1156 y 
5.0 = G7 18.1 3500 8.1 Nea 15.6 -8.4 


fe eee 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TOTAL 
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2:12 PM 


FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


1979 
1980 


1981 


37995 
44253 
53054 
65275 
76170 
IV 17817 
I 18487 
I] 18039 
IT! 19164 
IV 20480 
I 20200 
I] 21492 
III 21020 


> QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
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CATALOGUE 67-001, 
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STATISTICS CANADA. 


SOURCE: “QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PATHENTS CATALOGU 67-00} 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF sels PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENT RANS AYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1976 36607 3121 3323 2232 4186 504 181 343 -455 50952 
1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 -645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1979 IV 16097 1042 1718 818 1882 161 65 104 - 196 22083 
1980 | 16855 1107 1779 845 2189 314 66 108 SO 23444 
11 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 253 65 108 =152 23458 
Ein 16874 1155 1858 899 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 111 =h35 24364 
1981 | 18559 1193 2069 957 2463 253 67 115 =a ei) 25833 
I] 20219 1230 2056 965 2833 245 66 115 - 180 27909 
II] 20173 1189 2262 1028 2926 376 70 117 - 183 28330 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
OFFICIAL TOTAL 


ae ee ee a —_I RAN 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER HITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1976 ote 22.8 15.4 4.0 Wee) 8.4 6.5 Bike =11.3 a3 
1977 13.4 Was 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 Pas 73 9.0 1.2 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.6 = Ole 10.3 22.3 24.2 29.6 Nez 8.2 2 Oia 20.8 
1980 TES hws 10.6 11.6 22.6 32.0 4,3 6.1 5.4 12.9 
1979 IV av 10.9 4.2 oie lire -32.4 1.6 1.0 5.4 1.4 
1980 | al 6.2 30 Sma 16.3 95.0 13 3.8 Sint! 6.2 
LT as -.4 3.8 les -2.4 =19°4 =slpe .0 -16.0 a 
II] -.4 4.7 6 570 ate =1057 4.6 a) 42.1 4 
IV 4.9 4.9 -7.4 3.0 6.9 -10.6 =o 1.8 -39.4 38 
1981 | 4.9 =1'6 20.3 Sins 1.0 252 .0 3.6 19.8 6.0 
I] B29 Sani Saa0) 8 15.0 Se hae = ists 0 14.6 8.0 
PEI ae seh! 10.0 6.5 3.3 gins 6.1 Wed! 5.0 Vas 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 70 


2:12 PM 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- I 


DISE 
TRADE 


TRAVEL 


INTEREST 


FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- 
AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 


NHERI- PERSONAL & 


TOTAL 


Goopds TOTAL 
AND CURRENT 
SERVICES ACCOUNT 


Sn 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


1979 


IV 


1388 
2730 
4007 
4150 
7810 


1720 
1632 
1101 
2290 
2787 
1641 
1273 

847 


-1191 
~1641 
-1706 
- 1068 
-1228 


-256 
-282 
-270 
—319 
-361 
-274 
-286 
-261 


-2498 
-3658 
- 4696 
-5241 
-5544 


=1393 
- 1436 
Eigry. 
-1459 
=1272 
- 1652 
-1760 
- 1875 


-3737 
-3958 


283 
249 


530 
413 
50 
690 
1281 


169 
324 
354 
255 
348 
386 
361 
463 


-4372 
-4714 
~4985 
-5584 
-3185 


~809 
-1270 
- 1529 
-444 

58 
-1774 
-2464 
“3111 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


76-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


78-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH HIGH 


POKERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POKERED M1 M1B M2 


MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1977 10.2 8.4 72 14.0 15.8 10.2 8.4 oa 
1978 (73 10.2 8.9 10.7 13.7 12.1 10.1 8.8 
1979 10.4 7,4 5.0 15.8 19.3 10.3 7,2 5.1 
1980 7a 6.4 4.5 18.1 14.3 1a 6.4 4.5 
1981 3.3 2/3 14,3 4 3.4 2.4 
1980 I 6.7 7.6 4.9 19.6 17.7 9 o.4 1.3 
Il 6.9 3.7 1.7 19.0 16.0 2.8 -.4 -.6 
III 7.4 4.7 oF 17.5 13.4 2.5 3.3 2.8 
IV 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3.1 4.2 4.9 
1981 I 10.3 6.5 6.2 13.5 11.4 a -.3 -.7 
II 8.8 9.1 7.8 13.8 8.4 1.3 1.6 a 
Ill 7.5 3.9 2.8 14.4 12.0 to -1.9 -2.2 
IV -5.4 -6.6 15.4 16.6 -4.7 -4.2 
1980 DEC 1122 10.7 10.2 16.0 10.4 1.4 -.9 a 
1981 JAN 9.7 6.3 6.4 13.9 11.5 1.1 fee -1.8 
FEB 10.9 6.1 6.1 13.4 12.1 3 4 .0 
MAR 10.4 7.1 6.2 13.4 9.9 2 1.5 .8 
APR 8.8 9.7 8.5 13.9 9.5 -.8 1.8 1.4 
MAY 10.1 9.4 8.3 13.7 73 2.5 | -.5 
JUN 7.6 8.1 6.6 13.9 8.5 -.8 -2.7 -2.9 
JUL 8.2 9.0 6.9 14.5 9.0 5 a5 2.4 
AUG na 33 os 14.3 123 ie -3.3 -2.5 
SEP 13 -.5 -1.0 14.4 14.3 * 322 -2.6 
OCT 5.6 -4.9 -5.4 13.7 13.3 1.1 1.7 e147 
NOV o -9.6 -10.2 15.6 17.0 -1.3 -3.2 -3.1 
DEC -2.0 -4.2 16.9 19.5 7.3 6.6 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE. NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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2:05 PM 


CHANGE _IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
RATIO OF 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL 

INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 


BUSINESS 


LOANS 


(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 


1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90975 15751 58534 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106154 16925 65607 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 tip23 125221 17518 81741 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139349 17392 95881 
1981 341 17.62 185373 17647 130035 
1980 | -218 222 750 1.008 12567 129416 17526 85005 
1] 638 -181 -171 1.005 13.54 134340 17232 90389 
II] -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135472 18597 90217 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139349 17392 95881 
1981 ] -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147940 19027 103128 
II -661 ee s30 1242 1.007 17.55 15289) 18568 109207 
II -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164104 20220 118230 
IV 1374 16.77 185373 17647 130035 
1980 DEC 561 872 971 1.006 15.61 139349 17392 95881 
1981 JAN -594 -915 -920 1.005 16.93 145026 17696 101566 
FEB -95 -264 -112 1.012 16.58 147770 18543 103593 
MAR 374 -128 339 1.005 16.83 147940 19027 103128 
APR -551 395 326 1.004 16.79 150225 18594 106079 
MAY 14 -98 38 1.008 LH 148981 18620 105264 
JUN -124 841 878 1.008 18.69 152891 18568 109207 
JUL -747 -152 148 1.015 18.59 156242 19307 111247 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161677 19452 116377 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164104 20220 118230 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 164684 20153 119082 
Nov 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 182692 18452 126576 
DEC -184 14.90 185373 17647 130035 


VERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


* BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
‘a A 
2 


MONTH END. 
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NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


OVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
Gove PROVINCIAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 


____ GOvERNER Orr 
MUNICIPAL 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1976 2587 1645 4232 9268 1237 3964 1275 34 20010 
1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6920 3 29845 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2909 4325 47 22614 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8710 439 4044 4622 215 29421 
1979 IV 2093 725 2818 1701 221 -55 959 22 5665 
1980 I 1233 1065 2298 1936 58 995 764 2 6055 
11 -78 2300 2222 3572 64 1165 1447 19 8490 
III 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1085 932 160 6265 
1V 3187 950 4137 2040 122 799 1479 34 8611 
1981 1 714 1035 1749 2289 -60 1386 1450 80 6895 
I] -602 620 18 2248 149 1944 1089 3 5451 
Ill 766 500 1266 3018 g 906 1163 -26 6337 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


$$ aan __SOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES ——HELEOD, YOUNG WETR AVERAGES 30 DAY 
RATE roe FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PRON 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- — COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
1977 7.71 eee 7.33 7.79 8.13 8.70 9.53 9.71 9.71 7,48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10. 16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 12,32 12.29 12.48 13.02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17.93 13,72 15.96 15.50 15.29 15.22 15.98 16.49 16.24 18.33 
1980 I 14.26 14.10 13.56 13.17 12.92 12.83 13.25 13.48 13.35 14.38 
11 12:72 12737 11,23 11.02 11.24 11.57 12.10 12.49 12.43 12.98 
Il 10.55 10.50 11.93 12.19 O97 12.57 13.23 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 14.21 13.05 12.89 12.85 12.97 13.48 13.93 13.76 14.53 
1981 1 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 13.25 13027 14.00 14.39 14.20 17 
II 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15,65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
111 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 17.17 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
1V 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.18 16.74 16.46 16.62. 
1980 DEC 17.26 17.01 12.95 12.47 12.63 12:67 13.19 13.81 13,62 17.75 
1981 JAN 17,00 16.86 13,06 13.02 12.83 12.96 13.62 14.04 13.84 17.25 
FEB 17.14 16.83 13.66 13.48 13.32 13.38 14,20 14.48 14.34 17.15 | 
MAR 16.59 16.44 14.04 13.83 13.61 13.48 14.18 14.65 14.41 17.00. 
APR 17.40 17.35 15,78 15.30 14.84 15.07 15.79 16.16 16.03 17.50, 
MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 15.51 15.09 14.96 15,53 16.10 15.94 19.00 
JUN 19.07 18.83 16.19 15.52 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 15.93 19.20 | 
JUL 19.89 20.29 18.77 17.91 17.37 17.07 18,09 18.50 17.93 21.25 | 
AUG 21.03 20.82 18,77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 17.95 22.20 
SEP 19.63 19.35 18.93 18.68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19.15 19.09 19.60. 
oct 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80. 
NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14.32 15. 16 15.84 15.46 15.40. 
DEC 14.66 14.41 15.19 14.80 15.29 15.27 16.38 16.74 16.63 15.65 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
Urs: BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
1977 1.063 1,857 Wah .459 -445 3.982 105.9 
1978 1.141 2.191 .254 .570 .644 5.484 T1730 
1979 T3474 2.486 .276 .640 705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 247 fi) -644 . 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 e193) 2.430 eae 1032 .613 5.452 121.5 
1980 | 1.164 2.623 -281 .657 .701 4.785 120.7 
II 1.170 2.674 .278 647 . 696 5.059 121.6 
III UE) 2.760 . 281 . 653 -710 5.273 Wat 
IV 1.184 2.825 . 268 -620 . 687 5.624 123.6 
1981 | 1.194 2.757 . 246 Ale . 630 5.810 123.5 
I] i199 2.492 Bees Seat .589 5.455 TZ e7 
III 1,212 2.225 . 203 .499 2979 5.228 120.9 
IV W132 2.244 3a GE), . 652 5.315 119.8 
1980 DEC 1.197 2.808 - 262 .607 .671 5.718 124.5 
1981 JAN tg 2.862 mooi ERE: . 655 5.894 124,2 
FEB 1.199 22750 . 241 .559 -616 5.830 123.8 
MAR 1.191 2.660 .240 .565 . 620 5.706 122.7 
APR 1, 194 2002 . 233 .551 . 604 5.541 121.9 
MAY 1.201 2.507 2219 .524 .582 5.449 121.9 
JUN 1.204 2.376 Ze) 507 .581 5.374 12162 
JUL ee | 2.269 . 209 -496 .578 5.216 121.0 
AUG Wee22s 2.227 - 204 -489 -564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.179 .214 Olt .594 5.232 120.0 
ocT 1.203 2ee5 .214 .534 . 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV TOTS 7 2.260 eal .533 . 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1. 185 20257 . 208 .525 . 654 5.422 119.4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER, ECONOMIC REVIEK, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 
. NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 


IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 
1976 -300 -590 -55 559 8946 -879 8626 -210 
1977 475 -740 -105 243 5876 -903 5216 -523 
1878 85 -2150 -271 35 6404 -1314 5125 -881 
1979 675 -2350 525 476 5080 -2175 3381 -877 
1980 585 -2780 1450 1071 4972 -2072 3971 -1186 
1979 Iv 715 -1010 364 32 530 -628 -66 -259 
1980 | 250 -445 658 86 1162 -436 812 -173 
II 215 -660 435 176 1438 -341 1273 -419 
Ill 340 -475 558 316 1093 -653 756 -333 
lV -220 -1200 -201 493 1279 -642 1130 -261 
1981 ] 205 -1305 -411 279 1633 -447 1465 -56 
I] -3405 -840 -301 466 2161 -610 2017 -447 
II -455 -1470 101 246 2959 -488 2717 -206 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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JAN 27, 1982 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

———————FORETGN SECURITIES ae GOVERNMENT Cd | a aT 

—— FORETGN SECURITIES ________ Tg ans_AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 

TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS 7“ intth- ©. NONG=TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 


SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1976 63 -43 59 197 ou 18 875 8007 
1977 166 -4) 96 -200 =339 36 176 4217 
1978 29 =25 21 -261 -248 262 1395 3081 
1979 =315 -313 46 -230 E322 33 1846 2039 
1980 60 -194 20 -238 -279 36 -140 1305 
AS7o Ly -26 =29.3 31 -42 -256 28 26 -788 
1980 I 46 -64 5 Bod, -8 5 Sik 970 
I] 162 =o 5 -64 = 1 101 1035 
II] =) -70 4 -40 0) 0 men 562 
IV - 187 ahs 6 =i -262 30 <9 - 1262 
1981 I -238 Slt! 4 HPF) E22 6 -16 -508 
Il -304 =22 3 nah = 1 43 =3200 
II] 553 -50 2 -67 SO 0 1407 2475 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


1976 156 7 440 20 47 300 213 

1977 230 172 242 42 =55 -65 243 

1978 37 55 SAS) 128 -40 - 186 144 

1979 524 21 -178 =5 0 153 527 

1980 =56 171 542 - 164 70 -64 751 

1979 IV 131 245 -437 301 32 41 i) 

1980 1 - 108 -16 165 300 58 177 513 
se 34 =19 212 -290 27 -65 512 
III 74 -25 240 -18 -36 -48 -532 
1V -56 231 ob) - 156 21 =128 258 

1981 1 402 -8 42 73 29 92 564 | 
wi -4 -56 Eos 265 135 Si - 100 | 
Il] 393 4) 203 205 200 0 509 


CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. | 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDEN REIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
Oa i a ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1976 -941 -348 175 69 8076 522 
1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4318 - 185 
1979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 -858 
1980 1406 -517 - 1026 1113 2418 -542 
1979 IV 2033 -410 835 2780 1992 -754 
1980 | -706 -149 -550 -316 654 ~425 
II 96 -642 819 684 1719 331 
Ill -254 390 -195 -404 158 -532 
IV 2270 -116 -1100 1149 -113 84 
1981 | 5912 -1353 365 6118 5610 -314 
I] 8088 -1244 -203 6777 3488 -637 
III 2119 -2007 -2798 -1135 1340 -126 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Main Indicators 


1 


Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, __ 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


2 Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

cS Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

4 Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 

5 Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, 
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6 Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
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9 Capital Account, Balance of International Payments, 
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10 Financial Indicators 

11-12 Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 

13 United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

14-15 United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 
Filtered Data 

Demand and Output 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more sophis- 
ticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the cur- 
rent performance of the economy and to detect its underly- 
ing trends. However, by the time users have access to 

the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifesta- 
tion of current economic developments often occurs in a 
group of indicators that lead cyclical movements in the 
economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events un- 
fold. Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indica- 
tors” have long played a role in assessing current economic 
conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of 
recessions worldwide has disabused most analysts of the 
notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled in- 
terest in the leading indicator approach to economic anal- 
ysis. Since the early 1970's the number of organizations, 
both in Canada and elsewhere, that have developed indica- 
tor systems to monitor economic developments is quite 
impressive. All of this activity has stimulated inquiries into 
the nature of the work being carried out and into possible di- 
rections of evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted 

by the leading index has been minimized while preserving 
the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
will shortly be published in a forthcoming issue of the new 
publication Current Economic Analysis. (Catalogue number 
13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we can only be 
suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system 
should be structured as much as possible like the frame- 
work (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended 
to complement, and it must contain a broad enough range 
of component indicators to enable the system to warn of 
cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition 

to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become in- 
creasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance 
with the theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data 
bank and its supporting software. Most of the data appear- 
ing in this publication, as well as many other data series 
are available from CANSIM via terminal, on computer print- 
outs, or in machine readable form. Historical and more | 
timely data not included in this publication are available from. 
CANSIM. : 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. | 
® Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of February Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of March 5, 1982)" 


Summary 


The two quarter slide of economic activity, confirmed by the 
recent release of the fourth quarter national accounts, 
appears to have continued into January as the pattern of 
falling sales, and layoffs and price restraint to reduce 
inventories, has been extended for another month. The 
composite leading indicator for December suggests that a 
reversal of this pattern is not imminent, although some signs 
persisted from November to indicate that the rate of descent 
in the first quarter may be moderate. 


The indicators of real final demand revealed a sharp reversal 
in December and January following the firming of sales in the 
fourth quarter. Automobile sales fell in January after leading a 
drop in retail sales in December, while the deepening 
recession in the United States has sharply eroded export 
demand. The process of inventory liquidation that began at 
the retail level in the fourth quarter appeared to be 
broadening and intensifying, as in January imports recorded 
another steep decline, and manufacturing stocks began to 
recede in December in reaction to the Steady cuts in output 
and employment. The related indicators for business fixed 
investment retained their lustre, at least for the short-term, 
while housing starts gave signs of boosting residential 
construction in the first quarter. 


The appearance of manufacturing inventory reductions and 
the investment-led improvement in some components of the 
composite leading index in December should be interpreted 
2autiously. The course of final sales is uncertain on a number 
of fronts. Slumping demand for automobiles and the high 
‘ates of personal saving recorded in the fourth quarter are 
-onsistent with a continuation of the low levels of consumer 
sonfidence. The coincident and leading indicators in the 
Jnited States continued to decline in January, giving no 
ndication of an impending recovery in economic activity in 
hat country. Survey results on investment intentions in 
2anada this year augur for a substantial slowing, particularly 
nthe non-energy sector. With dull prospects for final 
Jemand, and with real financing costs remaining at high 
2vels, the desire to cut inventories may prove to be 
leightened. The recent behaviour of merchandise imports, 
roduction, employment, prices, and profit margins all point 
2 a sizeable inventory correction. 


‘he performance of prices has improved recently in virtually 
ll sectors of the economy. Much of the easing, however, has 
2sulted from a constricting of profit margins as firms have 
2strained price increases in order to move unwanted 


\ll references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. 


inventories. In view of the resulting deterioration of corporate 
profits it is likely that the incentive to restrain price increases 
will ease as inventories are re-aligned. Sustained reductions 
in inflation will depend upon moderation in input costs. 
Although some costs have eased, notably for raw materials 
and for imports, labour and financing costs have not 
moderated significantly in recent months. 


Economic concerns in the western industrialized nations 
were centered on the effects of the macro-economic policy 
conducted by the United States. European policy-makers 
responsible for central bank operations and for the finance 
and labour ministries put increased emphasis on the difficulty 
of moving to lower interest rates when federal budgetary 
deficits continue to climb. Energy officials did, however, 
report a sharp drop in energy consumption, which has put 
further downward pressure on world oil prices. The very weak 
performance of the coincident indicators for the American 
economy early in 1982 helped to dampen the recent upturn in 
interest rates and to slow inflation. The leading indicators fell 
Steadily, however, as these positive developments have had 
no visible stimulative effects on consumer spending, busi- 
ness investment, or housing starts. 


- The external sector of the Canadian economy in January 
depicted a renewed acceleration in the downward trend of 
domestic and foreign demand. Merchandise exports 
declined 8.0 per cent, as American demand has dropped 
sharply for most goods, especially motor vehicles. Follow- 
ing the sudden erosion of imports in the fourth quarter, the 
unusually severe 18 per cent drop in January pushed the 
trade surplus up to $1286 million, with import demand for 
automotive and energy products particularly listless. 


The deflated value of retail sales fell 3.4 per cent in 
December, as auto sales plunged 27.6 per cent after 
leading a 4.8 per cent upturn in demand in November. The 
non-automotive component of retail sales edged up by 0.3 
per cent, as the high level of personal savings resulting 
from the nosedive in demand for durable goods in 1981 
was partly preempted by unusually early Christmas sales 
for many goods. Weak consumer confidence, falling 
employment, high rates of interest, and receding auto sales 
paint a bleak picture for personal expenditure in the first 
quarter. 


* Price increases continued at moderate rates for all of the 


seasonally adjusted measures of inflation. Consumer 
prices rose 0.7 per cent in January following similar 
increases in the previous two months, as a respite from 
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food and energy price shocks has unveiled a substantial 
slowing for many durable and semi-durable goods. 
Manufacturing prices were little changed in January 
following a 0.5 per cent increase in December, while the 
index for raw materials prices recorded a small decline over 
this period. 


The before-tax profits of all industrial corporations receded 
by 14.0 per cent in the fourth quarter, after a 17.4 per cent 
reduction in the third. The largest reductions occurred in 
mining and manufacturing, sectors which have been 
particularly squeezed in the vice of rising financing and 
labour costs and price restraints to reduce stocks. 


- Nominal business outlays for plant and equipment are 
forecast to slow substantially to 14 per cent in 1982 from 20 
per cent in 1981, according to the survey of Private and 
Public Investment in Canada. There was a distinct 
narrowing of the sources of growth, as 59 per cent of the 
increase was forecast in the energy sector. Growth in the 
non-energy sector was cut in half to 8.4 per cent, as 
investment in manufacturing, metal mining and trade 
decelerated sharply. 


Real Domestic Product dropped by 0.4 per cent in 
December, bringing the cumulative slump in output to 2.2 
per cent since July. Industrial production fell for the sixth 
straight month, off 0.5 per cent, although the speed of the 
descent has slackened, largely in response to the fourth 
quarter strength in business fixed investment. Real new 
orders in manufacturing rallied by 2.4 per cent in 
December due to gains in investment-related industries, 
while manufacturing stocks fell $86 million in volume 
following steady increases since January. 
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» The seasonally adjusted household measure of employ- 
ment fell 0.3 per cent in January, the fifth straight decline. 
Central Canada continued to feel the worst effects of the 
contractions due to the concentration there of particularly 
hard hit sectors such as automobiles and small business. A 
reversal in labour force participation shaved the un- 
employment rate to 8.3 per cent, as the number of 
discouraged workers rose to about 1 per cent of the labour 
force. 


The composite leading index for December suggests thata 
recovery is not yet imminent, although a few signs persisted 
from November to indicate that the rate of descent may be 
moderate in the first quarter. The rate of decline of the 
leading index decelerated to a 2.47 per cent drop compared 
to November's decrease of 3.04 per cent. The index now 
stands at a level of 124.62 compared to 127.79 in November. 
The deceleration reflects a 3.02 per cent gain in the 
non-filtered leading index as significant signs of strength 
were apparent for business non-residential investment, but 
an optimistic interpretation of other gains that occurred, 
related to residential construction, furniture and appliance 
sales and the money supply, is tenuous for a variety of 
reasons. The outlook for exports and for the automotive 
sector remains particularly bleak, and, with the exception of 
industries that produce goods related to business invest- 
ment, the manufacturing sector shows few signs of recovery. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The firming of the indicators of personal expenditure in 
November was not sustained into December. New auto- 
mobile sales fell 0.47 per cent, returning close to the weak 
levels of October. Rebate programs did not succeed in 
preventing a further weakening of sales in the fourth quarter. 
Sales of furniture and household appliances dropped 2.61 
per cent, the sixth consecutive month of decline. Although a 
marginal gain of 0.3 per cent was evident in the non-filtered 
series, ‘the movement was too small to be interpreted 
optimistically. 


The index of residential construction? fell 1.06 per cent. This 
was a noticeable deceleration in the rate of descent, but it 
largely reflects the impact of the MURB program on 
home-building activity at year-end. The 40.7 per cent 
increase in the non-filtered version registered in December 
was due to housing starts (+60.9 per cent) and building 
permits (+62.3 per cent). The number of mortgage loan 
approvals, which has a longer lead-time, retreated to near its 
third quarter level. 


The short-term outlook for exports remains bleak as the 
filtered U.S. leading index dropped for the seventh consecu- 
tive month in December (—1.09 per cent) and the non-filtered 
version registered its ninth straight decline in January. 
Exports to the United States had been surprisingly firm 
through November, given the weak state of the U.S. 
economy. In December and January, however, exports to 
that country dropped by about 12 per cent and the short-term 
trend has been declining at an increasing pace lately, as the 
recession is beginning to have a significant impact on 
American demand for Canadian goods. 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to October 1980 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 7 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 3 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 65 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 7 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lead at troughs. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 

“This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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The indicators for manufacturing activity generally remained 
negative in December, although some signs of strength were 
apparent in industries that produce goods related to business 
investment. The volume of new orders for durable goods fell 
3.09 per cent, a deceleration from the 3.48 per cent drop 
registered in November. The deceleration reflects a 6.6 

per cent increase in the unfiltered new orders for durable 
goods in December. Significant increases occurred in 
machinery (+2.1 per cent), metal fabricating (+12.9 per- 
cent) and transportation equipment industries (+6.6 per- 
cent). Shipments also strengthened for these industries, and 
this suggests a continuation of the strength seen in business 
non-residential investment in the fourth quarter of 1981. 
There were scarcely any other encouraging signs, however, 
as the ratio of shipments to finished goods inventories fell 
from 1.53 to 1.49, the average workweek dropped another 
0.36 per cent, and the proxy for profit margins (percentage 
change of prices relative to unit labour costs) declined by 
0.08 per cent. 


Leading Indicators 


Percentage 

Change in 

December 

Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ........-. —2.47 | 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours). —0.367 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) .. —1.06 | 
3. United States Composite Leading Index | 
(1967 =100), swe. pote ieee ee —1.09 | 

4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .......-- —2.07 © 
5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries 
($1971 Millions)” 22. <0 ec << ts sn pee ene —3.09 5 

6. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances | 
($1971 MillionS) ...42-. 41 0hesce ns eee —2.61 |; 

7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) .... —0.47 


8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 


~Manufacturing: .<. 225.5 sana es eee —0.04" 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas:1975=1000) «2. 5s. swees oe ee —1.70 | 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per | 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing ........--. —0.10") 
*Net Change 


+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division fo 
employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings In 
manufacturing. 


The decline in the real money supply (M1) slowed in 


December (—2.07 per cent) relative to November (—2.95 


] 


per cent). The deceleration reflects a growth of 6.6 per cent 


inthe unfiltered series in December. In January, however, the 


unfiltered real money supply fell by about 0.6 per cent and 
interest rates have not eased significantly despite the 
December upturn, suggesting that, at least in the short-term, 


interest sensitive components of expenditure will remain 


sluggish. The Toronto stock market index posted its seventh 
consecutive decline in December, down 1.70 per cent, 


‘reflecting the worried outlook of market participants for the 
economy. 


Output 


Recessionary pressures remained evident in December as 
Real Domestic Product fell 0.4 per cent and the filtered 


diffusion index dropped to 45 per cent as the trend in 


production was declining for 55 per cent of industries. 
Production cutbacks continued to be more severe in the 


goods-producing industries, although the rate of decline in 


output in manufacturing industries slowed significantly in 
November and December due to investment-related indus- 
!ries. Manufacturing capacity utilization declined to 75 

9er cent in the fourth quarter. In durable goods-producing 
ndustries, the capacity utilization rate fell 11 percentage 
d0ints from the second to the fourth quarter, a relatively 
steep drop given that utilization in these industries declined 
13 percentage points over a five quarter time span during 
he 1974-75 recession. 


Real Domestic Product fell 0.4 per cent in December 
eaving production 0.6 per cent lower than in the third quarter 
of 1981. Industrial production fell 0.5 per cent in December, 
he sixth consecutive decline, and is now 8.1 per cent below 
he peak in July. A decline of 0.7 per cent in the 
j0ods-producing industries was the major source of weak- 
less. There was a large drop in output of forestry industries 
9.4 per cent) and output of utilities fell 1.4 per cent, the third 
onsecutive cutback. Construction output declined 0.8 

der cent despite a slight gain in residential building activity. 
?roduction in manufacturing industries fell 0.5 per cent in 
ecember following declines of 1.1 per cent in November 
ind 1.8 per cent in October. This slowing in the rate of 
‘ecline has occurred mainly in the durable goods-producing 
\dustries in line with a similar slowing in the reduction of 
hipments of these goods. Increases in production of 
lachinery, primary metal and metal fabricated products 
hecked the drop in durable goods production to only 0.1 
r cent in December. As new orders for machinery and 
letal fabricated goods rose sharply in December, some of 
lis relative Strength may carry over into the new year. 


Production in the motor vehicle sector remained weak, 
particularly for parts and accessories. Extensive layoffs and 
reductions of Canada-U.S. trade in the automobile sector in 
January indicate auto output will likely decline further. 
Production of non-durable goods fell 0.8 per cent following 
similar declines in the previous two months. The December 
drop was largely attributable to cutbacks in the food and 
beverage industry. Output of the service-producing industries 
fell slightly following 0.9 per cent growth in November, with 
the major declines in trade. 


Manufacturing 


Data released covering manufacturing shipments, new 
orders, unfilled orders and inventories for December 
indicate that the retrenchment in durable goods-producing 
industries has slowed significantly from the steep declines 
recorded from July to October. A pick-up in activity in 
industries which produce goods related to business 
investment resulted in the slowing of the rate of decline in 
December. The continued rapid accumulation of finished 
durable goods inventories at the manufacturing level, 
particularly in motor vehicles, indicates that there is Still 
some imbalance to be corrected through production and 
further adjustments in prices. The slump in demand for 
non-durable manufactured goods deepened in the fourth 
quarter, and was evident again in December as the volume 
of production, shipments and new orders of non-durable 
goods recorded steeper declines and prices for non- 
durables have slowed in recent months. The retrenchment 
was widespread across the industries which produce these 
goods. 


Shipments of manufactured goods fell 1.1 per cent in 
volume following a 0.6 per cent decline in November. The 
easing of the rate of decline of shipments of durable goods 
continued from October into December (down 1.9, 0.6, and 
0.4 per cent chronologically). Increased sales of metal 
fabricated, non-metallic mineral and machinery products in 
December were the major offsetting factors to the continued 
soft demand for other durable goods. This pick-up in activity 
is related to the surprising strength seen in business 
non-residential investment in the fourth quarter. Shipments of 
non-durable goods fell 1.8 per cent. Weak demand was 
widespread although the major contributors were the third 
consecutive decline in sales of petroleum products and a 2.1 
per cent drop in food and beverage shipments following a 
one month uptick in November. 


The volume of new orders increased 2.4 per cent in 
December following two months of steep declines. The 
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recovery was the result of a 6.6 per cent jump in orders for 
durable goods. Increases occurred in machinery (+2.1 

per cent), metal fabricating (+12.9 per cent) and transporta- 
tion equipment industries (+6.6 per cent). Together with the 
shipments data, this recovery may indicate a continuation of 
the relative strength seen in business non-residential 
investment in the fourth quarter. The surge in transportation 
industries was due to orders for aircraft and railway stock as 
the automobile industry continued to cut back. A sharp jump 
in new orders for primary metals also contributed to the 6.6 
per cent increase; however, there are indications that this 
increase will be revised such that new orders for this industry 
will have declined continually since September. New orders 
for non-durable goods declined 1.8 per cent in line with the 
similar drop in shipments. Declines were diffuse across 
industries which produce these goods. The volume of the 
backlog of unfilled orders continued to diminish in December, 
although there was some build-up in metal fabricating 
industries where demand has been relatively strong. 


Real inventories owned in the manufacturing sector was 
reduced by $86 million in December following large 
accumulations of $106 and $51 million in October and 
November. The reversal was largely the result of a $48 
million decline in inventories of durable goods in process 
accounted for by declines in motor vehicles, primary metal 
products, metal fabricated materials and machinery. A $40 
million drop in stocks of goods purchased for resale in the 
auto industry was also a contributor. Inventories of finished 
goods continued to accumulate at rapid rates, particularly for 
durable goods-producing industries (+$27 million). There 
were build-ups in motor vehicles (+$20 million), metal 
fabricating and machinery industries (+$6 million each). The 
accumulations in motor vehicles are concurrent with weak 
shipments and new orders and are likely a sign of further 
production cutbacks to come in those industries. The 
increase in metal fabricating and machinery stocks however, 
may be more a result of the recent pick-up in activity in those 
industries rather than an omen for further retrenchment. 


Households 


Consumer demand for retail goods slipped 3.4 per cent in 
December, and automotive sales slackened further to very 
weak levels early in 1982. The layoffs entailed by the 
cutbacks in production partly engendered by the weakness 
of household demand since mid-1981 have reduced 
employment for five consecutive months, off 0.3 per cent in 
January. This weakness was evident in labour income, 
which slowed to a standstill by December despite a steady 
12 per cent increase in negotiated wage settlements 
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throughout most of 1981. Housing starts remained relatively 
robust at 148,700 in January and 188,000 in February due to 
the lagged effects of the MURB program and some signs of 
a revival in the single house market. 


Employment as measured by the Labour Force Survey 
continued to fall sharply in January (—0.3 per cent), although 
for the second consecutive month the major part of this 
decline was in cyclical industries in Ontario. The crumbling of 
the labour market which hit Quebec between the months of 
August and December slowed substantially in January. 
Employment continued to retreat slowly in British Columbia, 
edged ahead from the low levels registered over the last few 
months in the Atlantic provinces, and seems to have reached 
a plateau in the Prairies. Most industry groups were down 
again. The reduction of employment in the goods sector was 
0.6 per cent, while the service sector was off 0.1 per cent. 


Employment in Ontario was sustained at relatively high levels 
until November, before giving way under the downward 
pressure from the manufacturing and trade sectors in 
December, while January saw additional pressure from the 
construction industry. Employment has fallen by 41,000 in 
Ontario in the last two months, compared to the reduction of 
64,000 in Quebec since September, and the deepening of 
the recession augurs for further cutbacks in these two 
provinces. Certain factors lead us to believe that the | 
recession in employment should be felt most intensely in | 
Ontario and Quebec. The first of these factors is related to 
the industrial organization in each of these provinces. The 
importance of small businesses is high in Quebec in terms of 
total employment and activity. These industries, contrary to 
large firms, are more labour-intensive and consequently lay | 
off a higher proportion of workers in periods of recession. 
Moreover, according to a report conducted for the Minister of 
State for Small and Medium-Sized Businesses, ' the negative 
influence of interest rates on employment in 1981 was much. 
higher in Quebec than Canada-wide. By explanation, one 
can cite for example the larger concentration of firms 
engaged in the manufacture of household furniture in 
Quebec. At the same time, the large firms concentrated in 
key sectors in Ontario, such as the auto, steel, and farm ) 
machinery industries, have experienced widespread layoffs 
The second factor is related to the ripple-effect on service — 
industries of this weakness in goods. It also appears that the 
marked drop of employment in this sector has been } 
accentuated in Quebec due to the reductions in operating 
personnel by the state employer. 

'The Effect of High Interest Rates on Small and Medium-Sized 
Businesses, A Report to the Minister of State for Small Business ar 
Tourism, and to the Minister of Finance. 


By age and sex group, employment of men, particularly men 
aged 15 to 24 years, continued to slump most strongly (—2.4 
per cent), due to the retrenchment in the goods sector. After 
several consecutive reductions, employment of women rose, 
although all of the gain originated in a strong increase in 
Quebec and Ontario in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate industry, and these increases may not survive the 
_fenewed downturn in the stock markets in 1982. Employment 
of women aged 15 to 24 years, fell 0.6 per cent. Employment 
of youths fell 1.5 per cent in total, while employment of adult 
workers rose 0.2 per cent. The recent reductions of 
employment precipitated a Surprising drop in labour force 
participation, which occurred in all provinces and principally 
affected men and young people. With the labour force down 
0.6 per cent, the unemployment rate dropped from 8.6 
per cent to 8.3 per cent. The number of discouraged workers 
(see glossary) jumped another 20,0002in January in raw 
terms and is up 62,000 compared to September 1981. They 
represent about 0.9 per cent of the unadjusted labour force in 
January 1982. 


The compound rate of increase of base rates for new 
collective agreements signed in the fourth quarter rose from 
12.2 per cent to 12.8 per cent. This upward movement in the 
total, which occurred despite an easing of negotiated 
increases in base rates in both contracts with and without an 
indexation clause, reflects an increase in the importance of 
agreements which do not include an indexation clause (in 
effect, these wages are generally negotiated at higher 
levels). Of the 102 new agreements reached in the fourth 
quarter, 76 did not have an indexation clause and 50 of these 
were signed in the non-commercial sector where the largest 
increases were granted (14.0 per cent compared to 14.2 
per cent in the third quarter and 13.2 per cent for all of 1981 \ 
For all industries, the average base rate increase in contracts 
Negotiated without an indexation clause was little changed 
‘rom 14.3 per cent to 14.0 per cent. The 26 new contracts 
signed in the fourth quarter which included an indexation 
slause were concentrated in the commercial sector. The drop 
of wage settlements in manufacturing, where the rate of 
nerease fell from 11.6 per cent to 6.5 per cent in the fourth 
quarter, put a sudden downward pressure on total negotiated 
vage increases. There was also an acceleration present in 
settlements outside of the manufacturing sector. The 
iverage base rate increase in contracts negotiated with an 
ndexation clause moved from 10.5 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 


According to the Study of persons not in the labour force who have 
20ked for work at some point in the last six months, but did not look 
2 work during the reference week. 


The composite rate of increase of base wages rose from 10.1 
per cent in 1980 to 12.2 per cent for all of 1981, with most of 
the upturn in the non-commercial sector. This upward 
pressure should attenuate in 1982 as some provincial 
governments have already shown a hard line in negotiations 
with their employees. This applies especially to the 400,000 
workers whose contracts expire in Ontario and Quebec, while 
B.C. brought in a 10 per cent wage guideline in February. In 
the commercial sector, the recession should continue to exert 
a restraining influence on wages, particularly in manufactur- 
ing, and there is little reason to believe that wage settlements 
will accelerate in 1982. Wage increases have not, however, 
shown signs of slowing as in the United States, and the 
growth of average hourly earnings in large manufacturing 
firms remained about 2 per cent higher in Canada in the 
fourth quarter. 


Retail sales dropped 3.4 per cent in constant dollars in 
December, as the sharp 4.8 per cent spike in sales in 
November was not sustained. Ontario was particularly 
affected by the retrenchment, although this is not surprising 
given the sharp drop in employment in Ontario in December 
and the expiry of the sales tax rebate on auto sales. Auto 
Sales nation-wide fell 27.6 per cent in December, anda 
further drop in January reduced unit car sales to below the 
trough for 1981 touched in October. Non-automotive retail 
Sales gained 0.3 per cent following a downward revised 0.7 
per cent increase in November. Sales by retailers anxious to 
ensure inventories were sold during the Christmas season 
helped to raise demand for furniture and appliances (+1.1 
per cent), clothing (+0.6 per cent), shoes (+1.1 per cent), 
and food (+3.0 per cent). Each of the corresponding 
component indexes in the CPI also weakened. The resulting 
Squeeze on profit margins has eroded profits in the retailing 
industry in the fourth quarter by 64 per cent from their first 
quarter peak, dragged down especially by department stores 
(—91 per cent), motor vehicle dealers (—84 per cent), and 
food stores (—30 per cent) according to data compiled by 
Business Finance Division. 


Housing starts in January were sustained at a relatively high 
rate of 148,700 units at annual rates, largely due to the 
lagged effects of the MURB program. This strength may not 
last into the second quarter of 1982, as a 25 per cent decline 
in mortgage loan approvals for multiple units in December 
suggests that developers will begin to retrench. The outlook 
for single homes improved, as starts rose slightly in January 
following steady declines since early 1981. This reversal will 
continue, as mortgage loans approved rose substantially 
(+70 per cent) in December although the level of activity 
remains at very low levels. 
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Prices 


Inflation continued its moderating trend in January as 
consumer prices rose 0.7 per cent in line with the restrained 
increases in November and December. A sharp accelera- 
tion of the food index was offset by further reductions in 
prices of automobiles and clothing as the indexes for 
semi-durable and durable goods declined. Industry selling 
prices rose 0.5 per cent in December and remained virtually 
unchanged on a seasonally adjusted basis in January. A 
downward trend continued for prices of primary metal and 
wood products and for many industries which produce 
consumer goods. Selling prices of industries which produce 
goods related to business investment (metal fabricating, 
machinery, electrical products and non-metallic minerals) 
continued to rise at rates of about 0.5 per cent per month 
and give no signals of a slowing of demand. Raw material 
prices declined 3.0 per cent in December as the energy 
component declined with the reduction of the special 
compensation charge on crude oil. The decline was 
reversed in January, however, due to the scheduled rise in 
Canadian crude oil prices. Non-ferrous metal and wood 
prices continued to decline. 


The Consumer Price Index rose at about the same rate of 
increase in January as in November and December ona 
seasonally adjusted basis. Prices of semi-durable and 
durable goods were a major dampening factor as retailers 
continued to cut prices to move inventories. The squeeze on 
profit margins was evident in a 45 per cent drop in profits in 
the retailing industry in the fourth quarter. Prices of durable 
goods declined 0.7 per cent following an increase of only 0.4 
per cent in December. The decline was the result of a drop in 
auto purchase prices reflecting rebate programs, which will 
also affect the February index. Semi-durable goods prices 
dropped for the second consecutive month due to reduced 
clothing prices. The major offsetting factor was the jump in 
prices of non-durables through the 1.1 per cent increase in 
food prices. This was mainly due to a sharp acceleration in 
fresh vegetable prices as crop damage in California early in 
January resulted in supply problems for fresh produce. The 
frost damage to Florida fruit and vegetable crops which 
occurred in late January will have a similar effect on the index 
for food in February. Prices of beef and coffee remained 
weak as the farm gate prices of these goods are still 
depressed. Non-durable prices were also boosted by higher 
beer prices in Ontario and electricity charges in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Prices of services rose 1.4 

per cent as January 1 saw higher postage rates, air fares, 
public transit fares and automobile insurance premiums. The 
mortgage interest component continued to rise at 1.5 

per cent, a major contributor to higher prices for services. 
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Industry selling prices rose 0.5 per cent in December and 
remained unchanged in aggregate in January on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. Selling prices of durable goods rose a 
relatively sharp 0.7 per cent in December following average 
increases of 0.3 per cent in the previous six months. The 
acceleration was largely due to a 2.7 per cent jump in the 
wood index due to higher prices of plywood and veneer. By 
January, however, wood prices resumed a downward trend 
which had been evident since July. Declining wood prices, 
coupled with the fifth consecutive drop in primary metal 
prices and a drop in transportation equipment prices, resulted 
in a0.1 per cent decline in selling prices of durable 
goods-producing industries in January. These three indus- 
tries have been among those most affected by the recent 
retrenchment of activity, evident in declining shipments and 
accumulating finished goods inventories. Prices of goods 
related to business investment continued to rise at relatively 
moderate rates, on average about 0.5 per cent per month 
since July, and have shown little sign of developing weak 
demand pressures as yet. These industries include metal 
fabricating, electrical products, machinery and non-metallic 
minerals. Selling prices for industries which produce non- 
durable goods slowed in recent months as the retrenchment 
in demand which first affected durable goods, spread to the 
non-durable categories. A crude oil price increase (a lagged — 
effect of the October 1 wellhead increase) caused non- | 
durable prices to rise 0.4 per cent in December. Non-durable 
prices were unchanged in January. Prices for the food and 
beverage industries were unaffected by the jump in imported © 
fresh produce as they rose only 0.4 per cent in January. : 
These were offset by declines in chemical, paper and allied, 
leather and textile products. : 


The Raw Materials Price Index declined 3.0 per centin 
December as prices continued to weaken for most categories. 
of crude materials. Although the index excluding energy 
declined for the sixth consecutive month, the 4.0 per cent 
drop in energy prices due to the cessation of the special 
compensation charge was the major source of the overall 
decline. The scheduled increase in Canadian crude pet- 
roleum prices reversed this in January, however, as the fuel 
component rose 5.2 per cent and the total index rose 2.8 

per cent. The total index excluding energy rose 0.2 per cent | 
due to the 3.3 per cent jump in prices of vegetable products, 
reflected in the CPI for fresh vegetables, and a 7.4 per cent 
jump in non-metallic mineral products which appeared to be | 
mostly seasonal increases in road construction material 
prices. Prices continued to decline for non-ferrous metals an 
wood materials and ferrous metal prices remained virtually — 
unchanged. 
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Business Investment 


The survey of Private and Public Investment (PPI) reveals 
that firms plan to raise their outlays for plant and equipment 
by 14 per cent (+$7.8 billion) in 1982 compared to an 
increase of 19.5 per cent (+$9.1 billion) in 1981. The 
slowing of the increase in planned investment in 1982 was 
entirely attributable to the non-energy sector, as capital 
outlays in the energy sector should continue their surge. 
Firms foresee the same increase in Capital prices in 1982 as 
in 1981, about 11 per cent. Contrary to 1981, the increase in 
investment spending in 1982 varies greatly from one sector 
to another. In effect, only two sectors (public utilities and 
mining, quarrying and oil wells) foresee increases of more 
than 14 per cent (being +18.1 per cent and +21.2 per cent 
respectively) and explain 64 per cent of the increase in total 
investment outlays for 1982. At the other extreme, the trade 
sector plans to reduce the value of its investments by 4.5 
per cent while the agriculture and fishing and forestry 
sectors continue only weak increases of 5.4 per cent and 4.6 
per cent respectively. 


The surge in investments directly related to energy’ should 
continue in 1982, with a planned increase of 26 per cent 
.+$4.6 billion) compared to 24.4 per cent (+$3.5 billion) in 
1981, while firms in the non-energy sector plan to slow the 
growth of their investment from 17.3 per cent (+$6.0 billion) 
n 1981 to only 8.4 per cent (+$3.6 billion) in 1982. Asa 
onsequence, the energy sector accounts for close to 60 
2er cent of the rise in investment in 1982, against 38 per cent 
1981. The strength in the energy sector is dominated by 
2xploration and development for oil and gas (+$1.8 billion or 
+26.6 per cent), gas pipeline construction (+$657 million or 
+41.3 per cent), and electric power (+$1.2 billion or +15 
er cent). This division of firms does not allow for the ripple 
offects from the energy sector. Capital spending in primary 
Netals (which includes the manufacture of pipelines) and 
shemical products (petrochemical industries in particular), 
vhich predict a total increase of over $900 million or close to 
1 per cent of the gain in total business spending, are toa 
onsiderable extent related to the development of Canadian 
‘nergy resources. 


ince the energy sector is the dominant factor in the growth 
finvestment in 1982, it is important to consider the survey 
2Sults in the light of recent developments which could affect 
1e intentions of these firms. First, there is the important drop 
ithe world price of oil. For example, between the third week 


This sector includes: oil, gas, coal and uranium (in mining), 
stroleum and coal (in manufacturing), pipelines, and gas and 
€ctrical power generating and distribution (in utilities). 


of January and the end of February, ‘Arabian light’ lost $5 
(U.S.) a barrel on the spot market, falling to $29 against the 
Official list price of $34, while several other countries (such as 
lran, Great Britain, Norway) have lowered their official prices. 
The uncertainty for prices engendered by these declines 
brings into question several energy projects where the 
profitability depends on the future world price. Notably, the 
Alsands project lost the equivalent of 50 per cent of its private 
investors in February, which will at least seriously delay the 
launch of this project. Many analysts believe that several 
Projects in the petrochemical industries will be delayed or 
cancelled as further declines in world oil prices will diminish 
the competitive advantage of the Canadian industry, while 
the worldwide economic slowdown will lower sales and 
profits (GM 9/3). It is possible that businesses have already 
made allowance for the serious delays in the Alsands project 
and the drop in world oil prices when they replied to the PPI 
Survey questionnaire although the most disaggregate statis- 
tics needed to verify this hypothesis will not become available 
until towards the month of May. The unforeseen sinking of 
the Ocean Ranger could Significantly affect capital spending 
if it delays off-shore drilling, as two drilling rigs have already 
been recalled for closer inspection. These negative factors 
will not, however, affect the construction of pipelines and 
investment in electrical utilities which account for close to half 
of energy spending. Furthermore, the mid-year intentions in 
1981 in these industries have not been affected by the 
recession nor by the deterioration of financial conditions, 
contrary to other industries in the energy sector. 


It is also necessary to pay particular attention to the price 
expectations held by businesses at the time of the PPI survey 
to properly evaluate the real growth of investment. According 
to the October 1981 survey by the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce on the investment intentions of large firms, 
they anticipated an 11 per cent increase in capital costs, 
which corresponds with the expectations contained in the 
fourth quarter Conference Board Survey of business attitudes 
and investment intentions. Assuming that firms responding to 
the PPI survey used the same adjustment factor for costs, 
business spending on real plant and equipment should rise 
about 3 per cent in 1982 after increases of 6.9 per cent in 
1981 and 8.6 per cent in 1980. The volume increase in the 
energy sector would be about 15 per cent in 1982, while 
other industries will exhibit a reduction of 2.6 per cent. 
However, the growing importance of the energy sector and 
the relative price increases in this sector leads to the belief 
that real activity will be lower than indicated by the energy 
industry's provision for an 11 per cent increase in prices for 
investment goods (according to the results in the Industry, 
Trade and Commerce survey). 
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Unfortunately there is no satisfactory index of these costs in 
the energy sector. In effect, the increase of input costs does 
not take account of variations in profit margins and distorts 
the level of real activity. The strong demand in the energy 
sector in 1979-1981 allowed strong increases in profit 
margins for contractors, which are included in capital 
spending but which are excluded in the compilation of the 
price indices which are generally used (in the National 
Accounts, for example). All the indications lead to the belief 
that inflation in this sector is much higher than shown in the 
price indices currently used. If so, this implies that the growth 
of real investment in the energy sector will be over-estimated 
if allowance is made for only an 11 per cent rate of inflation. 
On the other hand, industries in the non-energy sector might 
have over-estimated inflation for 1982. The implicit price 
index for machinery and equipment increased by only 6.5 
per cent at annual rates in the last quarter of 1981, and prices 
in the U.S. have recorded similar slow gains late in 1981. 


The deterioration of economic circumstances in 1981, 
evident in corporate balance sheets and receding capacity 
utilization, affected capital spending in 1981 which was 
$1.5 billion below the amount foreseen at mid-year in the PPI. 
This represents one of the largest downward revisions (—2.7 
per cent) to the mid-year results since the beginning of the 
survey in 1955. The manufacturing and mining, quarrying 
and oil well sectors explain two-thirds of this revision, 
dominated by a $450 million drop in the exploration, 
development, and processing of oil and gas. This reflects the 
growing difficulties of these firms to finance their investment 
projects as their profits fell and as interest rates remained 
high in the financial markets. Finally, it seems that the 
weakness of demand, added to financial difficulties, has 
forced industries related to transportation to slow their efforts 
to convert their machinery to slow their energy conservation 
investments. The transportation equipment industry and the 
airline companies shaved $200 million (—15 per cent) and 
$91 million (—13 per cent) from their intentions at mid-year, 
and further large cuts are planned for 1982 (—26 per cent 
and —20 per cent respectively). 


External Sector 


Merchandise trade data released for January indicate that 
demand for imported goods continued to deteriorate rapidly 
as imports fell 18.2 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
balance of payments basis and the downward momentum of 
the short-term trend accelerated as a result. The 8.6 per cent 
drop in export sales is indicative of the continued 
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unfavourable performance of the U.S. economy evident ina 
3.0 per cent drop in U.S. industrial output, and the outlook 
remains poor to judge by the 0.6 per cent January decline in 
the U.S. leading indicator. The short-term trend for exports 
has deteriorated steadily since the peak in July. As a result 
of the sharp relative decline in imports, the merchandise 
trade surplus rose to $1286 million in January. The trend of 
the trade surplus has been accelerating upward since July 
as the trend for imports has fallen more rapidly than for 
exports. 


The $1.1 billion drop in imports in January followed a 
reduction of about $1.8 billion in the fourth quarter of 1981. 
The inclusion of the January data accelerated the downward 
short-term trend to a decline of 3.7 per cent, and is further 
evidence of the continued rapid deterioration of demand for 
imported goods. The declines in imports have been 
disproportionately strong as compared to final demand as the 
import share of the volume of final expenditure fell a full 
percentage point in the fourth quarter. Detailed data ona 
customs basis (see glossary) revealed that demand was soft 
for all major import classifications, with large declines in 
purchases of crude oil and transportation equipment account- 
ing for about one-half of the overall decline. The $250 million 
drop in imports of crude oil follows an increase of similar 
magnitude in December, although imports have been weak 
for some time and the average 6.0 per cent decline in the 


trend of crude oil over the three most recent months has been 


a major contributor to the overall decline in the trend. The 
$179 million decline in imports of motor vehicle products, 
largely in motor vehicle parts, along with the widespread 
layoffs augurs for lower levels of production in the Canadian 
auto industry. The declining trend of imports of motor vehicle 
products, down 8.6 per cent with the inclusion of January 
figures, has been the other major contributor to the weak 
trend of imports. A steep drop (—$152 million) in imports of 
aircraft was a major factor in the decline of transportation 
equipment. 


The $602 million drop in exports followed a less severe 
decline in December. The inclusion of these data accelerated 
the drop in the short-term trend to 1.1 per cent. The 
weakening trend was reflected in the declining trend in 
exports to the United States. The value of sales to other 
countries fell sharply as well in January, although the trend 
was still rising. Details on a customs basis indicate that sales 
were off for all major classifications. The major declines were 


in sales of wheat (—$112 million, although the trendis still 
increasing due to record sales in the fall) and in motor vehicle. 


products (—$100 million). There were notable declines in 
metal ores within crude materials, in newsprint, lumber and 
petroleum and coal within fabricated materials, and in aircraft. 
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and industrial machinery sales within end products. The 
decline in the trend of end products (—2.0 per cent) was the 
most severe due to the problems of the North American auto 
industry, as the trend for motor vehicle products fell 4.5 

per cent. 


International Economies 


The gloom surrounding the economy of the United States 
thickened early in the first quarter. The coincident and 
leading indices of economic activity continued to slide, while 
the longer-term outlook was clouded by the different tacks 
projected by decision-makers for fiscal and monetary policy. 
These longer-term considerations and their implications for 
interest rates preoccupied the European nations, with the 
Bundesbank particularly concerned over the effect of a 
Possible upturn in interest rates ona domestic economy 
which shows few signs of recovery. 


Industrial output in the United States fell 3.0 per cent in 
January. This was the sixth consecutive month of accelerat- 
‘ing decline, and output is now 9.6 per cent below its July 

peak. Auto production led the decline, down 22 per cent to 
the lowest level in twenty-two years, although the retrench- 
‘ment in total output remained diffuse as all major industry and 

market groups continued to recede except for defense. The 
downturn of business investment is of particular concern, as 
much of the success of the Administration’s economic 

Tecovery plan rests on Strengthening this component of GNP. 
Output of business equipment fell an additional 2.3 per cent, 
and there are few signs of an imminent turnaround with new 
orders for non-defense capital goods down 22.0 per cent in 
the fourth quarter from a weak third quarter performance. A 
Slowdown in activity in the energy sector in reaction to the 
glut of crude oil, rising long-term bond rates, and low Capacity 
utilization in manufacturing are factors in this weakening. The 
Situation for the consumer sector remains pessimistic, as 
nominal retail sales fell 1.1 per cent in January after a 0.2 
per cent drop in December. Weakness was evident in both 
the automotive (—4.6 per cent) and non-automotive (—0.3 
Der cent) components. Housing starts continued to stagnate 
at slightly under a very weak annual rate of 900,000 units. 
Personal income growth has slowed to a virtual halt in 
Jecember (0.0 per cent) and January (+0.2 per cent) as 
2mployment has Steadily worsened. A drop in labour force 
Darticipation temporarily lowered the unemployment rate to 
3.5 per cent, before a rebound to 8.8 per cent in February. 


“orecasters of economic activity were becoming increasingly 
‘autious about the prospects for a sustained recovery later in 
982. The downward revision to the leading index in 
ecember, and the additional decline in January, raised 


concerns that the trough of the recession will be postponed 
beyond the first quarter. The Administration’s revised budget 
Projections raised additional concerns that interest rates 
would remain at lofty levels and imperil economic growth in 
1982 and 1983. The Administration now predicts deficits of 
$98.5 billion and $91.5 billion in fiscal 1982 and 1983 
respectively. Sharply higher defense spending (+ 18.1 

per cent in 1982 to a level of $216 billion) more than offset 
cuts of $43 billion in social programs. The proposals ran into 
Stiff opposition in Congress, and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Paul Volcker urged Congress to raise taxes or cut 
spending to reduce the strain of heavy Treasury borrowing on 
financial markets (LeD 8-9-1 7/2, MG 8/2). 


Increased concern was expressed by European policy- 
makers over the continued high level of American interest 
rates and the strength of the dollar. The meetings of the 
finance ministers of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the Bank of International Settlements (BIS) were 
dominated by talks over how best to insulate Europe and 
Japan from unstable American financial conditions and over 
the report of a post-war record unemployment rate of 9.5 
per cent in the EEC in January. The BIS expressed support 
for the Federal Reserve Board’s call for lower federal 
budgetary deficits to help lower interest rates. The meeting of 
labour ministers in the OECD reflected a similar division 
between Europe and the U.S. Administration in terms of fiscal 
policy. Confronted by the problem of how to reduce the 28.5 
million unemployed in the OECD, France led the majority of 
nations in urging state action to create jobs, while the United 
States continued to place its confidence in the free market. 
The EEC did draw attention to some of the favourable 
developments in the community last year, as most indices of 
inflation slowed, energy consumption fell about 7 per cent 
and energy imports by 17 per cent, and the current account 
deficits were reduced (GM 10-17/2, FT 8/2). Tensions in 
external relations continued to surface, however, as Greece 
asked for special status in the EEC in light of its 
under-developed economy, while the Danish krone and the 
Belgian franc were devalued by 3 per cent and 8.5 per cent 
respectively within the European Monetary System currency 
grid (LeD 3-22/2). 


The economy of West Germany continued to languish in 
recession, as industrial output fell 2 per cent in December 
while unemployment rose to a 7.2 per cent rate in February. 
Real GNP by the last quarter of 1981 remained below its first 
quarter 1980 peak as recession has significantly boosted the 
external sector at the cost of declining domestic demand, 
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especially investment, while corporate profits have slid 25 
per cent in the last two years. Interest rates and wage rates, 
two widely-followed determinants of economic activity in 
1982. were headed in different directions. The Bundesbank 
took measures to ease domestic interest rates, although the 
hoped-for accompanying abatement of wage demands 
remained more elusive. The government was forced to 
withdraw its scheduled 1 per cent cut in public service wages 
following trade union threats of strike action. Bowing to 
demands for stimulus to the domestic economy, the Bonn 
government announced plans to spend DM 12.5 billion over 
four years on programs to increase investment and job 
creation. The 0.9 per cent gain in consumer prices in 
January, which left the year-over-year increase at 6.3 

per cent, contributed to the trade union movement's recal- 
citrance to accept the proposed 5 per cent wage guideline for 
private sector employees (FT 5-8-10/2, LaP 6/2, LeD 2/2, 
5/3); 


Financial Markets 


Canadian money market yields rose slightly in February as 
reflected by a 24 basis point increase in the Bank Rate to 
14.83 per cent. The prime lending rate was held at 16.5 

per cent. Long-term bond yields declined by up to 100 basis 
points. There was increased speculation among analysts in 
February that policy changes were being considered which 
would allow Canadian interest rates to fall relative to U.S. 
rates, although there has been no clear indication of a major 
new policy initiative by the Bank of Canada. Heavy capital 
outflows contributed to a sharp decline in the Canadian dollar 
to 81.23 cents (U.S.) from 83.47 cents (U.S.) at the end of 
January. Also, the currencies of nations rich in oil resources 
have declined sharply in recent months as the world oil glut 
has remained and deepened. Capital inflows have been 
damaged as investors have become cautious about energy- 
related investments. This may have contributed to the 
noticeable weakness of the Mexican peso and the British 
pound along with the Canadian dollar. 
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American interest rates were little changed in February. 
The prime lending rate was raised to 17 per cent only to be 
lowered to 16.5 per cent by month-end. Generally, the 
concerns that caused interest rates to rise from December to 
mid-February appeared to be subsiding. The money supply 
stabilized in February, reducing concern about possible 
future Federal Reserve Board actions to tighten monetary 
policy. In addition, a federal government budget surplus was 
reported in the month of February which helped to reduce the 
financing requirements of the U.S. Treasury. A continuation 
of the weakness in economic activity also contributed to a 
recovery in credit markets, although the recession has not 
slowed business loan demand which has continued to grow 
at a brisk pace. 


The before-tax profits of all industrial corporations suffered a 
14.0 per cent decline in the fourth quarter, following the 17.4 
per cent reduction in the third. The sharp drop was reflected 
in a decrease in the share of GNP accruing to profits from 
12.3 per cent to 8.4 per cent over the course of 1981. Profits 
sagged under the pressure of weak sales and rising costs. 
The outlook for input prices is especially poor, as crude oil 
prices are scheduled to rise 21.3 per cent in 1982, wage 
settlements hover near 12 per cent, and financing costs have 
continued at high levels. The weakness of sales and the 
resulting impairment of cash flow compounds the increase in 
financing costs, up 62 per cent or $1.5 billion in the last four 
quarters. Consequently, total borrowing costs rose again in 
the fourth quarter despite an easing in rates, as corporate 
financing requirements increased. Raw materials prices and 
layoffs are currently the principal forces operating to reduce 
costs. With weak demand inhibiting the room for price 
increases, this has sharply reduced profit margins at a time of 
dreary sales. The pervasive influence of these marco- 
economic variables is reflected in the diffuse nature of the 
decline in industrial profits, with 36 of the 44 major industry 
groups recording declines in profits in the fourth quarter. The © 
most significant drops in the fourth quarter occurred in the 
mining (—11 per cent) and manufacturing (—18 per cent) 
industries. 
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News Developments 


Domestic 


Following a loss of $1 billion in 1981, Ford Motor Co. of 
Detroit and the United Auto Workers agreed on the terms of 
renegotiation of their labour contract. The agreement defers 
the payment of indexation clauses for nine months and 
withdraws the scheduled 3 per cent annual pay raise until 
1984. Along with a reduction of nine days in paid leave, the 
Savings are estimated to be about $300 a car. In return, the 
UAW won a 24-month moratorium on plant closings in those 
cases where activity would have been transferred to plants 
outside of UAW jurisdiction, while workers with more than 15 
years of experience are guaranteed 50 per cent of their pay 
until age 62 in the event of layoffs. The Canadian UAW 
continued to be ill-disposed to the idea of renegotiation. Bob 
White, head of the Canadian branch of the UAW, said the 
need to reduce costs was less pressing in Canada due to the 
lower value of the Canadian dollar and less lucrative social 
and medical benefits. Higher inflation and mortgage rates 
have also contributed to the recalcitrance of Canadian 
workers to follow their American counterparts. A study 
sponsored by the UAW on the effects of robotization in North 
American auto plants forecast that robots will replace 40 

oer cent of the jobs held by UAW members in the next 10 
years. In the past year alone, the number of robots has grown 
‘rom 300 to 2,200 (GM 22/2, LeD 15-20/2). General Motors, 
which was rebuffed in January in its attempts to renegotiate 
vith the UAW, announced a new round of layoffs. Two plants 
which produce the ‘J’ and ‘A’ cars were closed indefinitely, 
he first such closure by General Motors in the current slump, 
ollowing what the company termed “disappointing market 
€action” to the new models. An additional ten plants were 
emporarily closed in early March, affecting 31,800 workers, 
vhile other factory shutdowns were extended including the 
lant in Ste. Thérése until the beginning of summer (LeD 
9-20/2). 


’ublic service strikes at the Provincial and local level of 
Overnment multiplied in February, which could be a 
arbinger of further disruptions in light of the heavy provincial 
argaining calendar in 1982 affecting 300,000 employees 
-€D 13/2). Public transit workers in Edmonton went on 

trike for wage parity with their counterparts in Calgary. A 
milar strike in Montreal last month was ended by 

overnment legislation (GM 16/2). About 8,000 nurses in 
lberta struck on February 16 for higher wages (GM 16/2). 


€gotiations over off-shore oil and gas resources between 
€ federal and Newfoundland governments were broken off. 
@wfoundland said it was prepared to take the question of 
vnership of off-shore resources to the courts unless the 


federal government renounced its claim to exclusive man- 
agement of these resources. Nova Scotia reached an accord 
with the federal government which gives most of revenue to 
Nova Scotia while leaving the ultimate authority on manage- 
ment of off-shore resources with the federal government (GM 
13/2, FP 20/2, LeD 19-27/2). 


International News 


The glut of crude oil in international markets spread in 
February, precipitating an emergency session of OPEC 
scheduled for March. A reduction in Saudi Arabian output to 
about 7 million barrels a day from 8.5 million in November 
and unusually cold weather in North America and Europe 
have not been enough to prop-up prices. The International 
Energy Agency cited a sharp drop in consumption as the 
factor behind the glut, as consumption in January and 
February is estimated to be down 5 to 7 per cent from a year 
ago and 10 per cent from the 1979 peak. The Agency listed 
economic recession, fuel-saving technology, and the in- 
creased use of coal as contributors to this drop. Most OPEC 
nations continued to list a benchmark price of $34 (U.S.) a 
barrel, although discounts were widespread and Iran 
followed the United Kingdom in Officially reducing prices $4 a 
barrel to $30.20 and $31.00 respectively (GM 3-4/2, 4/3, 
LeD 20-23/2, 5/3). 


News Chronology 


Feb. 13 The Ford Motor Co. of Detroit and the United Auto 
Workers agreed on renegotiation terms that will save the 
company an estimated $300 a car in labour costs, while 
providing increased job security to workers. 

Feb.15 The Ocean Ranger, the largest off-shore drilling rig 
in the world, sank off the coast of Newfoundland. The two 
other rigs working in the Hibernia field were recalled for 
inspection. 

Feb.19 The government of British Columbia imposed a 10 
per cent limit on wage increases for public sector employees. 


Legend 


FP — Financial Post 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LaP — La Presse 

LeD — Le Devoir 

MG — Montreal Gazette 
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Technical Note: Deflation Techniques in Manufacturing Industries 


This technical note provides a brief sketch of the transforma- 
tions used to convert current dollar data on manufacturing 
shipments and orders into their constant dollar equivalents. 
These data appear on a regular basis in tables 25 and 26 of 
this publication. The utility of this conversion is two-fold. First, 
this deflation methodology provides a more accurate 
measure of the volume of demand than the simpler 
methodology of deflating with the aggregate Industry Selling 
Price Index (using the aggregate price index fails to take 
account of the different survey coverages of the price indices 
and of the weight shifts in spending patterns over time). 
Second, allowance is made for timing discrepancies between 
manufacturing shipments and unfilled orders and new order 
prices (the latter are used to calculate industry selling prices). 


Constant dollar values of new orders, unfilled orders and 
shipments are obtained for each of the twenty major 
industries in the manufacturing sector which are then 
aggregated to the following categories: 


a) durable goods-producing industries’ 
b) non-durable goods-producing industries? 
c) total industries. 


Since the Industry Selling Price Indices (ISP!) measure the 
price movements of new orders, they can be used directly to 
obtain the constant dollar value of new orders. The majority 
of the twenty manufacturing industries sell from stock, that is 
to say, they ship goods as orders are received. For these 
industries the ISPI’s can also be used to deflate shipments 
and unfilled orders. However, the extension of this procedure 
to industries where there is a significant lag between the 
receipt of orders and shipments of goods would produce 
biased estimates of constant dollar shipments and unfilled 
orders. In these types of industries, shipments and unfilled 
orders at time t flow from new orders that were placed at 
times t, t—1, t—2,. . ., t—n, at prices which were in effect at 
times t, t—1, t—2,. . ., t-n. Consequently, if this procedure 
were used, shipments and unfilled orders in constant dollars 
would be understated when prices are rising and overstated 
when prices are falling. Industries which “sell to order’ are 
those which produce high cost durable goods where unit 
production is a relatively lengthy process. These include 


‘These include wood, furniture and fixture, primary metal, fabricated 
metal products, machinery, transportation equipment, electrical 
products and non-metallic mineral products industries. 

“These include food and beverage, tobacco products, rubber, 
leather, textile, clothing, paper and allied products, printing, 
publishing and allied, petroleum and coal product industries. This 


category also includes chemical products and “other manufacturing 
industries”. 
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machinery, metal fabricating, primary metal, electrical pro- 
ducts and transportation equipment industries. In order for 
the deflators to allow for the structure of the lags inherent in 
the production process and so reflect the actual price of 
shipments and unfilled orders it was necessary to estimate 
the weights of the lag distribution between the current values 
of new orders and shipments, and between the current 
values of new orders and unfilled orders, and then to apply 
these weights to the order prices of the current and past 
periods in order to obtain the deflators of the current period. 


The mathematical representation is as follows: Denoting by 


Sit the shipments at time t for industry j, 
by N;, the new orders at time t for industry j, 
and by w;; the weight of shipments at lag i for industry j, 
(i.e. the proportion of new orders placed at 
time t—i that were shipped at time t in the jth 
industry, assumed constant for all values oft) 


If the lag distribution between current dollar shipments and 
new orders is 


n n 
Sit — > Wiji N ji with = 
i=0 i=0 


Ww; = 1 forallj. 


Then the deflator for shipments of industry j at time t (denoted 
by PS;) can be estimated by 


n 
PSit — > WISP ji 
i=0 | 
where ISPI,,_; is the price index for industry j at time t-i. 
Hence the constant dollar value of shipments at time t for 
industry j (denoted by KS;) is given by 


KS it = S;p/PSit 
Now we must compute the deflators for unfilled orders. 
Denoting by 


U;, the unfilled orders at time t for industry j, 
and by W,, the weight of unfilled orders at lag i for industry j, 
(i.e. the proportion of new orders at time t—i that 
still were unfilled at time t in industry j, assumed 
constant for all values of t.) 


lf we have the relation: 


Wii Nie-i 


Then the constant dollar value of unfilled orders at time t for 
industry j (denoted by KU,,) is given by 


n 
KU;, = ps 
i=0 
If required the implicit deflator for unfilled orders can be 
computed as 


PU; eS 


Wji(N je-/ISPI_)) 


U/KU, 


Note that the unfilled orders weights (W;,) need not be 
calculated separately from the shipments weights (w;;), since 
these quantities are related in this way: 
i 
(1) W ji = 1 >, W jx 
k=0 


Intuitively, the validity of this relation is highlighted by 
observing that the proportion of new orders placed at time t—i 
that is still unfilled at time t (W;\Njt_;) must be equal to the new 
orders placed at time t—i less the portion of these new orders 
that were shipped during the periods t—i, t—i+1,t-i+2,...t 


’ 


that is WiN ji, Wyi-aNit-i, Wii-2N jt-i, es ey Wo jt_i- 
Hence we have 
. i 
WN = Nyi - > N it-iWix 
k=0 


vhich is equation (1) above, after factorization and simplifica- 
ion. 


‘his equation can also be derived theoretically as follows. By 
lefinition 
(2) Ue = Ups t+Ny— Sit 


oO 
Expressing Ue as UU, = > WN, | 
=) 


} Then Ui <i Une, 
/ ie @) 


oO 
= 2» WiNri - & Wii—1N it-i 


(Wii— Wye 
i=] 


But, by definition, 


Uie-Uje_, 


Hence equation (2) becomes 


co 
Wi neue 
h= 1 


(Wii Wi) Nici 


WioN je + 2 (Wii — Wii) Nii 


Ordinary least squares was used to make the required 
estimates, with the necessary corrections being made when 
autocorrelation was detected in the residuals. The results of 
these estimates are available on request. Once all the price 
indexes had been obtained in this fashion, it was possible to 
construct new aggregated series of new orders, shipments 
and unfilled orders in constant dollars. 
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Special Study: The Business Cycle in Canada 1950-1981 ' 


Philip Cross 


Introduction 


In this study, we provide monthly reference dates for 
business cycle expansions and contractions in the Cana- 
dian economy since 1950. While there have been some 
attempts to establish reference cycle dates for Canada in 
the past, there has been no ongoing effort to rigorously 
define and update a chronology of the business cycle of 
absolute increases or decreases in economic activity. The 
attempt by Statistics Canada to fill this vacuum is not meant 
to provide ‘official’ reference cycle dates in the sense that 
the results are beyond dispute by other institutions or 
analysts. This chronology stresses the comprehensive 
nature of economy-wide domestic output as a coincident 
index of economic activity, as opposed to the study of 
turning points of virtually all the major leading, coincident, 
and lagging indicators of economic activity advocated by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research in the United 
States. 


Part | Conceptual and Methodological Considera- 
tions 


The focus of this study is to investigate and determine the 
existence and timing of the business cycle? in Canada; that 
is, the actual contraction and expansion of aggregate 
economic activity. Determining cyclical peaks and troughs in 
the economy facilitates the study of the sequence of 
economic events associated with business cycles by 
establishing acommon reference point. Turning point 
methodology focuses on timing relationships prevailing at the 
cyclical turning points of the economy, whereas econometric 
models generally capture average timing relationships 
prevailing over the entire span of observation. Current 
economic analysis is also aided by reference cycle dates that 
allow comparisons of the duration and magnitude of the 
current contraction (or expansion) with previous contractions 


‘Valuable comments were received from officials in the Department 
of Finance, the Bank of Canada, the Economic Council of Canada, 
and Informetrica Ltd. 


?Growth cycles are essentially a broader notion of the business 
cycle, with alternating periods of accelerating and slowing growth. 
Growth cycles had been found to be an increasingly useful 
characterization of modern economies when periods of an absolute 
contraction in output were infrequent and mild. The experience of the 
last decade, however, suggests that the notion of the business cycle 
is still a useful characterization. Further, the arbitrary criterion of an 
absolute increase or decrease in output in the business cycle is not 
fraught with the difficulties of determining what ‘normal’ or ‘average’ 
growth is, and economists are more likely to reach a consensus over 
the chronology of the business cycle. 
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(expansions), which fosters a greater understanding of the 
current cyclical state of the economy. Having reference cycle 
dates is also useful in evaluating the appropriateness and the 
timing of general fiscal and monetary policy, although a 
review of the cyclical posture of macroeconomic policy is not 
attempted in this paper. 


The formal definition by Burns and Mitchell of what 
constitutes a business cycle remains essentially intact in this 
paper; that is, “business cycles are a type of fluctuation found 
in the aggregate economic activity of nations that organize 
their work mainly in business enterprises: a cycle consists of 
expansions occurring at about the same time in many 
economic activities followed by similarly general recessions, 
contractions, and revivals which merge into the expansion 
phase of the next cycle. . .” (Burns & Mitchell, 1946, p. 3). 
The major difference from Burns and Mitchell in this paper is 
that output alone is used to measure ‘aggregate economic 
activity’ for the whole economy, including the non- 
commercial sector. 


The initial problem encountered in establishing the dates of 
the peaks and troughs of business cycles is to define what is 
to be included under the umbrella of ‘aggregate economic 


activity’ and which data series best reflect this concept. Burns” 


and Mitchell during the course of their pioneering research 
with the National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) 
reject a ‘narrow’ definition of aggregate economic activity 
based solely on production and employment, and propose 
instead the study of a wide-range of variables related to 
“production, construction work, transportation, commodity 
prices, merchandising, employment, disbursements of in- 
comes, profits, security prices, investments, the pecuniary 
volume of business, interest rates, banking operations, and 
other economic variables of which we have statistical 
records” (Burns & Mitchell, 1946, p. 18). They reject 
aggregate indices of economic activity, such as production, 
because such composites ‘‘show net results, not similar 
movements in many activities”. They claim that such an 
index is misleading as it implies that ‘the activities it 
represents fluctuate in unison” (Burns & Mitchell, 1946, p. 
11). As a result, they conclude that “only by analyzing 
numerous time series, each of restricted significance, can 
business cycles be made to reveal themselves definitively 
enough to permit close observation” (Burns & Mitchell, 1946, 
om 
{ 


The NBER has determined its reference dates by when | 
turning points in over 600 individual series cluster intime. 
The selection of the series included in the list of indicators 
used by the NBER, however, has no common theoretical 


; 


justification (Koopmans, 1947, p. 190). The texture of 
economic activity represented by many of the variables 
referred to by the NBER appears to reflect the preoccupation 
of the NBER with the difficulty in determining reference dates 
for the nineteenth century, for which GNP does not exist. A 
further drawback of the ‘cluster’ approach adopted by the 
NBER is that only the duration of the cycles, but not their 
amplitude or severity, can be immediately compared. The 
inclusion of leading indicators, such as data on orders and 
Security markets, and lagging indicators, such as employ- 
ment and prices, implies the chronology selected by the 
NBER cannot be regarded as Strictly a coincident index. 


The major alternative available to the NBER’s approach is 
simply to use a single measure of aggregate economic 
production, such as Gross Domestic Product (GDP), to date 
the business cycle in aggregate economic activity. The major 
objection made to the exclusive use of aggregate production 
measures, such as GDP, in dating business cycles is that the 
concept of aggregate economic activity encompasses, in 
addition to total output, economic activity as reflected in 
money and security markets, business population changes, 
‘prices, etc. (Zarnowitz, 1963, p. 180). While there can be no 
‘doubt that developments in inflation and in the money 
‘markets are key variables to be studied in understanding the 
underlying process of economic activity at any time, their 
importance in dating business cycles depends upon their 
influence on final demand and output. What is at hand for 
discussion is the judgement of the current cyclical state of the 
economy. If indicators of money markets and inflation, for 
example, were expansionary but production was declining 
Substantially, there would seem to be no question that one 
would characterize this period as a recession. The study of 
data series that cover specific sectors rather than economy- 
wide measures is more useful when attempting to classify 
leading and lagging indices than for constructing a coincident 
index of the economy. 


| 


From a statistical point of view it is also evident that the 
conceptual refinement of economic activity in GDP, by 
removing extraneous information, will serve to sharpen the 
light cast on economic activity contained in the source data. 
The double-counting of series describing the same behaviour 
nthe NBER's related indicators is avoided altogether in 
GDP. The concept of GDP also makes allowance for the 
‘elative importance of each component in total expenditure, 
whereas it is not clear how the NBER weights the relative 
mportance of each of its 600 series: the literature suggests 
hat the Bureau used to apply a ‘one series, one vote’ 
*rocedure of weighting, while constant-dollar data has 
€ceived more attention in the 1970's. There seems tobea 


general misconception about the comprehensive technical 
nature of GDP; it is a weighted coincident measure of 
hundreds of related indicators of virtually all aspects of 
current production (the major exceptions being illegal 
activities and household work, partly because neither is 
available from source data). The selection of the activities 
included in GDP and their relative importance is firmly rooted 
in the theoretical principles underlying the National Account- 
ing framework, as opposed to the “arbitrary formal criteria” of 
the selection process of the NBER (Koopmans, 1947, p. 
192). 


When GDP is measured alternatively by total incomes and 
expenditures the difference, the residual error in the Income 
and Expenditure Accounts, is the Product of statistical 
inaccuracies in the source data. The confrontation of the 
source data with each other in the framework of the National 
Accounts is never fully reconciled, so the residual error is 
almost never equal to zero: but if even a partial reconciliation 
of conflicting indicators of economic activity is achieved, then 
the statistical accuracy of a chronology based on GDP will be 
relatively better. The published residual error, then, isa 
by-product of the increased accuracy obtained in processing 
data into a consistent set of accounts, rather than a 
signal-code of inaccuracy. The residual error in the National 
Accounts is, from a statistician’s perspective, a lightning rod 
for measurement problems in the unprocessed source data. 
The counterpart of this argument is that excessive reliance 
should not be placed on more disaggregated measures of 
output. Industrial production or output in commercial indus- 
tries, for example, are often suggested as alternative 
measures of the business portion of the cyclical movement of 
the economy. Over-and-above the theoretical objections to 
the arbitrary exclusion of significant sectors of the economy, 
there is reason to believe that more disaggregated data are 
not as reliable or consistent as economy-wide measures of 
production. 


The NBER and some of its members have also detailed 
numerous objections to the GDP data as reason for not 
relying solely on this indicator. As the development of the . 
Canadian National Accounts closely paralleled that occurring 
in the United States, many of these criticisms can be taken as 
applying to the Canadian data, and our replies are made on 
this basis. Moore, Zarnowitz, Mintz, and Burns and Mitchell - 
all associates of the NBER - express reservations about 
whether the GDP data, in nominal and real terms, are 
available on a monthly or quarterly basis and on a consistent 
and reliable statistical foundation. All are bothered by the 
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revisions to GDP, and Zarnowitz seems particularly per- 
turbed by the existence of a residual error and its suggestive 
hint of unreliability. There also is an unease about using a 
‘single’ series, such as GDP, to try and capture all but a 
fleeting aspect of the “multi-dimensional macrocosmos’’ of 
aggregate economic activity. Instead, Zarnowitz (1963, p. 
181) asks that we follow the NBER in “studying many series 
representing diverse economic activities.” The inclusion of a 
wide array of data over-and-above GDP is also justified on 
the grounds that this gives a better measure of the diffusion 
of cyclical forces in the economy (Zarnowitz, 1963, p. 151). 


Many of the data problems cited by these authors have been 
superseded by the post-World War II advances in national 
accounting, or are irrelevant to the selection of business 
cycles in Canada in the post-war era. Gross Domestic 
Product, and its quarterly equivalent Real Domestic Product 
(RDP), is available in both nominal and real terms from 1947. 
Monthly RDP is available from 1961, and industrial output 
has been recorded for years prior to that. The consistency 
between these measures of output has improved substan- 
tially over this period, although some contradictions remain in 
the quarterly data for the 1950’s in particular. The estimates 
can no longer be dismissed as “experimental” (Burns and 
Mitchell, 1946, p. 73). The revisions process has changed the 
perception of the amplitude of business cycles, but has not 
altered the quarterly pattern of peaks and troughs in the 
Canadian economy in the post-war period, even during the 
exceptionally large revisions to GNP in the early 1970’s.* The 
results for the last four years indicate that the revisions 
process has become less violent as a result of significant 
changes in the collection of the raw data and its use as 
projectors of benchmark data. It should be remembered in 
any event that the revisions to GNP are the result of either 
revisions to the source data themselves or the existence of 
estimates drawn from more accurate benchmark data. In the 
case of revisions to the source data, including the source 
data itself separately in a broad study of related series would 
not entail fewer revisions for the business cycle analyst; in 
the case of benchmark data, if data of a superior quality is the 
source of the revision, then one properly should discard the 
preliminary estimate. Diffusion indices for RDP, which record 
the percentage of industries which are raising output, are 
available monthly from 1961 to provide a summary guide to 


the dispersion of expansionary and contractionary forces in 
the economy. 


*See a preliminary business cycle chronology in the Second Quarter 
1975 National Income and Expenditure Accounts, Statistics Canada 
Catalogue #13-001. 
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In one of the few attempts at establishing a growth cycle 
chronology for Canada, the Conference Board of Canada 
used the concept of fluctuations in total output as its 
guidepost, as production best reflects fluctuations in the other 
constituents of economic activity. The Conference Board, 
however, then proceeded to define output as real domestic 
product for commercial industries excluding agriculture 
(which constitutes about 82 per cent of total RDP). The 
Conference Board advocates the use of RDP rather than 
GNP because it is on a domestic basis. (This problem can 

be resolved, instead, by using real GDP which is available 
quarterly from 1947.) The exclusion of the non-commercial 
sector is defended by the Board on the grounds that “by their 
very nature these sectors are not subject to the dictates of 
market forces, and inasmuch as the business cycle results 
from the interplay of these forces, any aggregate incorporat- 
ing the output of the non-commercial sector would tend to 
distort the measure of business cycle fluctuations” (Confer- 
ence Board, 1977, p. 9). The Conference Board acknow- 
ledged, however, that it is well-nigh impossible to differentiate 
between strictly endogenous sources of fluctuations and 
exogenous events that entail a cyclical response on the part 
of the non-farm commercial sector, as both the exogenous 
shock to the economy and the response mechanisms within it 
are properly part of the process of cyclical fluctuations. 
Isolating root causes cannot be done a priori for output in the — 
agricultural sector, which is obviously subject to the vagaries 
of exogenous forces such as the weather and endogenous 
factors such as relative prices. 


The focus of the NBER on “nations that organize their work 
mainly in business enterprises” is open to a wide array of | 
interpretations. No justification is supplied by Burns and | 
Mitchell for the exclusion of publicly-owned enterprises or the | 
non-commercial sector, and the emphasis on the business 
portion of the economy may simply reflect a desire to isolate 
‘exogenous’ factors from the ‘business cycle’. Given the 
acknowledged difficulty in pinpointing the factors that 
determine output in all industries, the broadest possible 
definition of output is retained in this study. Essentially the 
same quarterly turning points are derived by the use of total 
output as are determined by the choice of non-farm 
commercial output. The inclusion of output in the non- 
commercial sector alters the timing of turning points only 
during 1960, when a 0.6 per cent gain in the second half of 
the year in commercial industries contrasted with a small | 
recession in total output. The agricultural sector is too small | 
to materially alter total output. 


i] 
: 


Geoffrey Moore supplies a number of guidelines on the | 
practical dating of business cycles (Moore, 1967, p. 16). The © 
{ 


first is that there is ‘no fixed requirement upon the duration of 
business expansions or contractions.” The second is that 
“expansions and contractions reflect an absolute rise and an 
absolute fall in aggregate economic activity.” Thirdly, 
business cycles cannot be “divisible into shorter cycles with 
amplitudes approximating their own.” Moore’s further re- 
quirement, that a decline in activity is a recession “if, and only 
if, itis as large as the smallest contraction in the historical 
record’, is discarded as spurious, particularly when one is 
endeavouring to develop a new chronology. 


Recessions are not required to have a minimum duration and 
magnitude, although in practice one would expect to observe 
at least one quarterly drop in real output. The selection of 
turning points cannot be quantified in terms of arbitrary 
criteria such as consecutive quarterly declines in GNP or the 
diffusion index of RDP (the percentage of industries 
expanding) dipping below 50 per cent. There is always an 
element of subjective judgement involved in the analysis and 
interpretation of economic data. The widespread notion that 
two consecutive quarterly declines in GNP constitutes a 
recession is no more thana simplistic empirical observation 
of the average duration of recessions in the United States as 
Selected by the NBER (Moore, 1967, p. 16). The recession in 
the United States in 1980 is a good case in point, as real GNP 
growth slowed but did not decline decisively until the second 
quarter of 1980 to be followed by a marginal gain in output in 
the third quarter. There is no question, however, that “the 
depth and breadth of the contraction in early 1980 clearly 
marked it as a recession in spite of its unusual brevity” 


| according to the NBER. 


The practical application of this definition of what constitutes 
a recession does suggest some rough guidelines regarding 
the behaviour of GNP. There should be at least one quarterly 
decline in output during a cyclical downturn. This is onlya 
necessary but not a sufficient condition: transitory quarterly 


_ declines in GNP also can occur for reasons unrelated to the 
_ cyclical process of the economy, such as bad weather or 


Supply disruptions. A decline in GNP over a period of four 
quarters, irrespective of whether there were consecutive 
quarterly declines, would seem to be a sufficient but not 
necessary indication of the prolonged weakness of economic 
activity implied by the term recession (it is not a necessary 
condition as one easily can conceive of a situation where 


_ Output declined sharply for several months, and then 


recouped all of its losses during the early months of 


_ €xpansion when growth typically increases to above-trend 


rates. This appears to have been the case, for example, in 
the 1979-80 recession). In the final analysis, one must 


_ aSsess each recessionary period separately to appraise the 


duration, dispersion and depth behind the contraction of 


aggregate output. Together with diffusion indexes, one can 
then judge if the decline in output was a reaction to cyclical 
imbalances in inflation, inventories, and income distribution 
that are properly regarded as cyclical forces in the economy, 
or was merely a transitory and localized drop in activity. 


The application of the concept of measuring cycles in total 
output still has to overcome some problems in practice, which 
are discussed in the remainder of this section. Broadly 
speaking, the Statistics Canada chronology of business 
cycles is based on monthly peaks and troughs in aggregate 
Production, although the additional information contained in 
the quarterly National Accounts also is used to isolate turning 
points in economic activity. 


It is proposed that in the determination of monthly peaks and 
troughs in the economy, the first approximation would be a 
quarterly reference point based on the consensus of the two 
measures in the National Accounts of total output, Gross 
Domestic Product and Real Domestic Product. (Gross 
Domestic Product, or GNP adjusted for international transac- 
tions in investment income, measures output within the 
geographical boundaries of Canada irrespective of the 
nationality of the factor inputs in the production process). 
Once a quarterly reference date is established, one can 
derive the monthly turning point by the monthly behaviour of 
Real Domestic Product. Since the quarterly index is equal to 
an average of the monthly indices, it is frequent to find that 
monthly turning points do not lie within the comparable 
quarterly turning point. Quarterly turning point dates are too 
coarse a measure for researchers interested in identifying the 
exact timing relationship between leads and lags in economic 
activity and the sequence of events occurring in the economy 
at turning points. The availability of only one measure of 
output on a monthly basis before 1961 does imply that these 
dates do not have as firm a statistical foundation as the 
chronology since 1961. A table of the quarterly reference 
cycle chronology, which may be of particular interest to 
model-builders and other users of quarterly data, is included 
in Appendix |. 


The NBER has also entertained a number of rules-of-thumb 
in its dating of business cycles. One of the most controversial 
is the practice of late-dating of peaks and troughs, a 
reference to the decision of the NBER not to date a turning 
point until economic activity has moved decisively froma 
plateau. This is justified at peaks on the grounds that long 
periods of economic expansion are often interrupted bya 
pause in the growth process before expansion begins anew. 
Trueblood (1961, p. 19) has taken issue with this practice, 
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arguing that the underlying forces at work during a plateau 
near a peak in economic activity were clearly contractionary if 
a recession followed soon after; similarly, plateaus near 
cyclical troughs are seen to be a period of re-adjustment in 
the economy before growth resumes. The practice of 
late-dating is nevertheless suggested by Statistics Canada, 
as a recession or expansion can never be regarded as 
inevitable until it occurs. It is impossible to determine with a 
high degree of confidence if the adjustments occurring in the 
economy during a plateau have laid the foundation for a 
cyclical turning point until the economy moves definitively into 
a recession or expansion. During the first half of 1979, for 
example, domestic production was virtually stagnant and 
there were many signs of imbalances in the economy typical 
of an economy about to enter recession, such as high rates of 
inventory accumulation and inflation. It was not fully 
apparent, however, that these imbalances were large enough 
to trigger a recession until production and final demand were 
reduced decisively in late 1979. 


The treatment of strike effects also poses problems for the 
dating of cycles. The NBER makes no adjustment for strike 
effects. A first step towards the determination of whether a 
decline in economic activity was strike-related or cyclically- 
determined is to appeal to a diffusion index of economic 
activity (see Trueblood, 1961, p. 18). When major strikes 
occur near a peak in economic activity, however, it is often 
difficult to pinpoint the exact month when the contraction in 
the economy can be attributed to the business cycle aside 
from strikes. The problem is compounded by the importance 
of substantial pre-buying, such as occurred in the United 
States before the 1957 steel strike, or by firms increasing 
production schedules in the anticipation of an imminent 
strike, an example of which was the newsprint industry in 
Canada early in 1980. Moreover, strikes may not be resisted 
by producers at a time of rising costs and inventories, in 
which case the strike is not an irregular but rather a part of the 
cyclical component of the economy as tension over the factor 
distribution of income is an integral part of the business cycle. 
Since an exact cyclical interpretation of strike effects may not 
be possible, this paper attempts to allow only for the 
secondary effects of strikes in one industry on other 
industries through diffusion indexes and economic reports 
contained in press releases at the time. The identification of 
major strikes, and the coincidence of fluctuations in the 
diffusion index with the beginning and end to these strikes, 
enables one to make some allowance for these effects. This 
should at least remove the effect of strikes in key sectors, 
such as transportation, on reducing output in a wide array of 
industries simply because of its strategic importance. 
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Part Il The Dating of Business Cycles in Canada 
1950-1981 


An examination of the post-1950 cyclical course of the 
Canadian economy reveals seven distinct business cycles 
involving actual contractions and expansions in the level of 
economic activity. The reference dates and the amplitude 
and duration of these cycles are summarized below. A 
comparison of the monthly turning points with those 
chronicled by the NBER for the United States reveals a close 
correlation between the reference dates for the two nations. 
The major exceptions to this interconnection are the 
appearance of a recession in Canada alone in 1951, and the 
recession of 1970 in the United States which was accom- 
panied only by a slowdown of growth in the Canadian 
economy. More generally, Canadian business cycles have 
usually demonstrated less amplitude than their American 
counterparts, in part because of the greater importance of 
automatic stabilizers in Canada (see Derek White, Business 
Cycles in Canada, 1967). The duration of the business cycles 
has been remarkably similar, as during the five downturns 
common to both countries there is no difference in the 
average duration. The timing of cyclical peaks and troughs 
reveals that the Canadian economy typically reaches a peak 
1.5 months before the American economy, with cyclical 
recoveries beginning coterminously in both nations. The 
different methodologies used to construct the reference cycle 
dates for Canada and the United States may explain these 
differences rather than economic forces. 


Table 1 
Summary of Business Cycle Peaks and Troughs in 
Canada 1950-81 


Monthly Reference Dates 


Recessions 
June 1951 to Dec. 1951 
June 1953 to June 1954 
Feb. 1957 to Jan. 1958 
Apr. 1960 to Jan. 1961 
June 1974 to March 1975 
Nov. 1979 to June 1980 


Expansions 
Jan. 1952 to May 1953 
July 1954 to Jan. 1957 
Feb. 1958 to Mar. 1960 
Feb. 1961 to May 1974 
Apr. 1975 to Oct. 1979 
July 1980 to June 1981 


A comparison of the cyclical contractions and expansions of 
the Canadian economy based on the change in output 
(defined as real GDP) permits a ranking of post-1950 cycles. 
The thirteen-month contraction in 1953-54 was the most 


severe, in terms of duration and amplitude, as real output 
(measured by GDP) fell 2.6 per cent over the year. Output fell 
a cumulative 1.6 per cent during the ten months of recession 
in 1960-61. The-1980 recession was unique, as the unusual 
brevity of the downturn (only eight months) was accompanied 
by a fairly hefty 1.5 per cent drop in output; this compares 
unfavourably with the average 1.2 per cent drop in previous 


- downturns. The cyclical slump in the last seven months of 


1951 reduced output by 1.1 per cent in total. The ten months 
of recession in 1974-75 and the twelve months of decline in 
1957 reduced output only 0.4 and 0.3 per cent respectively 
despite their prolonged duration. The following section 
sketches the economic and statistical representation of these 


recessions. 
Table 2 
Related Indicators for the 1951 Recession (Percentage 
Changes) 
) . 
Industrial 
Output 
d (Index Level) 
GDP RDP IIP 1961 =100) 
1951-02 -17 09 1.4 1951-June 63.4 
Q3 BS ty. July 62.4 
ime)! Oy). a1 Aug. 63.2 
Sept. 62.2 
Oct. 62.0 
Nov. 61.9 
Dec. 61.4 


GDP is Gross Domestic Product, RDP is Real Domestic Product by 


Industry, and IIP is the Index of Industrial Production 


The sluggish growth observed in the late 1940's accelerated 
sharply in 1950 and into 1951. The index of industrial 


Production (or IIP) began to decline in June, and the quarterly 


indices of RDP and |IIP suggest that the recession was largely 
Confined to the second half of the year. All three measures of 
Output were consistent in recording that the recovery began 
in the first quarter of 1952, with monthly industrial output 
beginning to recover in January. Output as measured by 
GDP peaked in the first quarter of 1951. There followed three 
quarters of alternating declines and increases in real GDP 
that left fourth quarter output 1.1 per cent lower than in the 
first quarter. The data on GDP Suggest the downturn in 
output was most severe in the second quarter, with generally 
stagnant activity in the second half of the year. 


The downturn in output was largely related to the economic 
lislocations caused by the Korean War. The onset of the war 
N 1950 had triggered a surge in stockpiling of durable goods 


by households and business firms in anticipation of 
shortages and government controls on credit availability. The 
beginning of the recession in the second quarter reflected the 
completion of this pre-buying, as private demand was 
preempted by a substantial transfer of economic resources to 
the government sector. Consumer credit and mortgage 
controls, a special excise tax on durable goods, anda 5.5 
per cent hike in personal direct taxes were enacted in 1951, 
and the recession was most evident in demand for consumer 
goods and housing. Despite a strong expansion in govern- 
ment current expenditure, the fiscal posture of the federal 
government remained restrictive as indicated by an expan- 
Sion in the budgetary Surplus during 1951. 


There would appear to be no theoretical Or practical 
justification for omitting a cyclical downturn because it was 
triggered by factors exogenous to the private domestic 
economy, such as the Korean war, but which nevertheless 
entail an adjustment on the part of the business sector 
depending on the changes in relative prices. It is evident that 
many cycles represent the endogenous response of 
economic agents to external shocks of a sustained nature 
(unlike transitory shocks such as bad weather). There would 
appear to be little reason for excluding 1951 froma 
chronology of cyclical downturns in Canada on these 
grounds. 


Table 3 
Related Indicators for the 1953-1954 Recession 
(Percentage Changes) 


Industrial 
Output 

(Index Level) 

GDP RDP IP 1961 =100) 
1953-Q3 —0.7 0.4 —0.1 1953-June 70.0 
Q4 0.9 —0.5 —1.4 July 70.7 
Aug. 70.0 
Sept. 70.5 
Oct. 69.8 
Nov. 68.5 
Dec. 69.7 
1954-Q1 —2.7 —0.9 0.9 1954-Jan. 69.8 
Q2 0.0 —0.8 —1.3 Feb. 70.6 
Mar. 69.6 
Apr. 69.0 
May 68.9 
June 69.2 


The signing of the Korean armistice in June 1953 and the 
ensuing transition to a civilian economy coincided with the 
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beginning of twelve months of receding output. Real output 
was virtually flat in the second half of 1953, with real GDP 
showing a decline in the third quarter and a slightly larger 
increase in the fourth, while RDP demonstrated a reversal of 
this pattern of weakness. Both of these measures of output 
declined sharply in the first quarter of 1954. Real GDP 
remained at this weak level of output in the second quarter, 
while RDP continued to decline. In either case, the trough of 
the recession was the second quarter given our rule of 
late-dating of flat bottoms in real output. Industrial output fell 
more severely in the second half of 1953 than in early 1954. 
The peak in the IIP was 70.7 in May 1953 before falling to 
68.5 in November. The index remained at about this level in 
June 1954, and this was the most likely date for the monthly 
trough in real output. The major uncertainty over the 
chronology of the 1953-54 recession lies in determining the 
exact monthly trough, however, given the divergent be- 
haviour of aggregate output relative to industrial output in the 
first two quarters of 1954. The quarterly data unanimously 
suggests that the trough occurred in the second quarter, 
however, and the weak level of industry output in June 
suggests this was the most likely trough on a monthly basis. 


The major sources of weakness in the 1953-54 recession 
were a sharp curtailment of business investment in plant and 
equipment and inventories. The resulting weakness in 
merchandise imports did not offset a 10 per cent dip in 
exports induced by the recession in the United States and an 
easing of food shortages overseas. 


Table 4 
Related Indicators for the 1957 Recession (Percentage 
Changes) 


Industrial 
Output 

(Index Level) 

GDP RDP \IP 1961 =100) 
1957-Q1 0.1 —1.1 0.1 1957-Feb. 88.6 
Q2 —0.3 0.4 —0.8 Mar. 89.3 
Q3 0.8 —0.6 -0.6 Apr. 87.7 
Q4 —0.9 —1.2 —2.1 May 87.7 
June 87.6 
July 87.6 
Aug. 87.8 
Sept. 86.1 
Oct. 85.2 
Nov. 85.4 
Dec. 85.5 
1958-Jan. 84.9 
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The year 1957 was marked by alternating periods of very 
weak growth and small declines in real GDP. The peak in 
economic activity appears to have broadly occurred in the 
fourth quarter of 1956, to judge by the sharp 1.1 per cent 
decline in RDP in the first quarter. Identifying the monthly 
peak in economic activity was made difficult by the disparate 
behaviour of industrial output and RDP early in 1957. The IIP 
edged up 0.1 per cent in the first quarter, at a time when 
aggregate output had begun to recede. The slackness in 
value-added generated by the housing and external trade 
sectors suggests that the monthly peak in the economy can 
be tentatively dated as January 1957, to judge by the steady 
decline in merchandise exports and urban dwelling units 
under construction. The absence of monthly data on 
consumer demand, and the continued growth in merchandise 
imports and manufacturing shipments into the latter part of 
the first quarter, underscores the uncertainty with which this 
monthly date is held. All three measures of output used in this 
study indicated that the quarterly trough in the 1957 
recession occurred in the fourth quarter. Given the accord 
between these measures of output, the January 1958 trough 
in industrial output appeared to be the monthly trough for the 
economy as a whole. 


Asin the 1953-54 downturn, a curtailment of business 
investment in plant and equipment was the principal source 
of weakness. There were also less severe declines in other 
expenditure categories, such as consumer demand for 
durables, residential construction, and business inventories. 


Table 5 
Related Indicators for the 1960-1961 Recession (Per- | 
centage Changes) 


Industrial 
Output 
(Index Level 
GDP RDP lIP 1961 =100) 
1960-Q2 Wer 0.2 2.4 1960- Apr. 95.5 
Q3 1.9 —-0.1 —0.7 May 96.1 
Q4 02 £—03 0.7 June 95.6 
July 94.1 
Aug. 94.9 
Sept. 95.8 
Oct. 96.2 
Nov. 95.6 
Dec. 95.2 
1961-Q1 —2.0 —0.2 0:5 1961- Jan. 96.2 


Economic activity slumped between April of 1960 and 
January of 1961. This recession was more severe in real 
GDP than in RDP, as GDP fell 1.6 per cent versus a decline 
of 0.8 per cent in RDP over the four quarters. The data on 
RDP, however, indicated that there was an unbroken string of 
four consecutive mild declines, while GDP rose and fell shar- 
ply during this period. Both of the quarterly output indicators 
Suggested that the peak occurred in the first quarter, while 
the trough was reached in the first quarter of 1961. The 
monthly data on industrial production indicated the peak oc- 
curred in March, 1960. Industrial output and commercial in- 
dustries began to recover, however, in the middle of 1960 as 
exports strengthened, while the quarterly data on GDP and 
RDP indicate total economic activity continued its slide until 
_ the second quarter of 1961 as domestic demand remained 
weak and farm inventories were depleted. Fortunately, the 
monthly data on RDP began in January of 1961, and this data 
source suggests the trough of the recession occurred in that 
month. (January can be inferred as the monthly trough, even 
though the data only begins in that month, as a significant 
expansion of RDP before January 1961 would have led to an 
increase in the quarterly level of RDP in the first quarter of 
1961, under most circumstances. ) 


The 1960-61 recession was primarily the result of cutbacks in 
business fixed investment, akin to the downturns in 1953-54 
and 1957. Residential construction dropped sharply over the 
four quarters under Study, while investment in plant and 
equipment fell 5.0 per cent as both of the components de- 
Clined. Despite a reduction in personal disposable incomes, 
consumers financed a small increase in demand by reducing 
their rate of savings to 2.4 per cent by early 1961. 


Table 6 


Related Indicators for the 1967 Slowdown (Percentage 
Changes) 


Diffusion 
Index 
GDP RDP IP (Level) 
1967-Q1 0.2 —0.1 0.3 53.9 
Q2 1.8 1.9 0.9 63.6 
Q3 —0.1 1.3 Ere 59.9 
Q4 1:2 0.6 0.8 54.7 


The unbroken expansion from early 1961 to 1974 was briefly 
interrupted by slowdowns in economic growth in 1967 and 

1970. The 1967 slowdown is not deemed to be a recession 
as real output decreased only marginally for one quarter. 


Despite this one quarter drop, real GDP and RDP grew by at 
least 3.2 per cent during the four quarters of 1967. Industrial 
output was somewhat stronger, rising 3.8 per cent in the year 
amidst an unbroken string of four quarterly increases. The 
monthly behaviour of industry output was more volatile, as 
Strikes distorted many of the month-to-month movements. 
Most of the strike effects, however, were largely borne by the 
specific industry rather than disrupting production, trade, and 
distribution economy-wide. As a result, the diffusion index 
(see Chart 12) remained substantially above the levels nor- 
mally evident during a recession. A Curtailment of business 
investment in plant and equipment and a slowing of govern- 
ment expenditures were the most notable sources of weak- 
ness in 1967. Both of these components had recorded rapid 
increases in 1966, partly as large investments were made for 
the infrastructure of Expo 1967 which were winding down by 
1967. Export demand continued to grow rapidly, rising 7.8 
per cent in volume despite a slowdown in the American 
economy. Consumer demand, wages and salaries, and cor- 
porate profits all recorded gains that would have been un- 
characteristic for an economy in recession. While there was 
some slowdown in the rate of inventory accumulation, it was 
not clear whether this was the result of firms trimming produc- 
tion schedules in reaction to the large increase in inventories 
in 1966, or was the result of the unexpected 4.7 per cent 
expansion in final demand for Canadian output. 


Table 7 
Related Indicators for the 1970 Slowdown (Percentage 
Changes) 


Diffusion 
Index 
GDP RDP \IP (Level) 
1970-Q1 0.2 0.7 L5 50.8 
Q2 0.1 —0.2 —1.4 46.5 
Q3 1.0 0.3 0.1 60.3 
Q4 —0.5 0.9 0.0 58.4 


The expansion after 1961 was interrupted by a second slow- 
down in economic activity in 1970. Real GDP slowed to a 
virtual halt in the first half of 1970, and a decline in the fourth 
quarter following a recovery in the third served to slow the 
year-over-year increase in GDP to 0.8 per cent. This ex- 
tended period of virtually stagnant output and the one quar- 
terly decline in GDP satisfied the minimum requirements for 
the determination of a recession. The slowdown in economic 
activity excluding the effects of the auto strike was confined 
to the first half of 1970. While some growth in output occurred 
in the first quarter, this was largely the by-product of strike 
settlements in the mining industry. Industrial output did not 
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clearly begin to recede until March, although increased strike 
activity in construction and the post office served to accen- 
tuate this cyclical weakness. Industrial output began to re- 
cover unequivocally in July, with the exception of the hiatus of 
the auto strike in September. The slowdown in final demand 
in 1970, then, brought about only a marginal four-month 
recession in output, a decline too brief and shallow to be 
regarded as a cyclical contraction in economic activity. On a 
quarterly basis the slowdown in economic activity was con- 
fined to the first two quarters of the year. 


Table 8 
Related Indicators for the 1974-1975 Recession 
(Percentage Changes) 


RDP 

(Index 

Level 

GDP RDP \IP 1971=100) 

1974-Q2 —0.6 0.0 —0.8 1974 -June 119.5 
Q3 —0.0 0.3 —1.0 July 119.5 
Q4 OLS —0.2 —1.8 Aug. 119.9 
Sept. 119.3 

Oct. 119.7 

Nov. 119.1 

Dec. 119.3 

1975-Q1 0.1 0.7 4.2 1975 -Jan. 118.6 
Feb. 119.1 

Mar. 117.9 


The period of rapid economic growth in the early 1970's 
reached a peak in May of 1974, and stagnated at a slightly 
lower level until October. Aggregate output then began to 
decline more precipitously until April 1975, although the diffu- 
sion index continued to hover around 50 per cent as the 
recession was largely felt in the motor vehicle and housing 
industries. Industrial production weakened until June, but the 
gains in aggregate demand and output had clearly begun 
early in the second quarter, and an April trough would be 
consistent with both of the quarterly production aggregates. 
Real GDP declined in three of the four quarters over the 
course of the recession, with the trough level of output in the 
first quarter of 1975 about 0.4 per cent below the peak of a 
year earlier. The drop in industrial output was much more 
severe, with five consecutive quarterly declines beginning in 


the second quarter of 1974 reducing this index by 8.2 per- 
cent. 


The recession of 1974-75, particularly in industrial output, 
was largely the result of substantial declines in export de- 
mand and residential construction. Most components of final 
domestic demand continued to grow, bolstered by govern- 
ment policies to insulate households from the erosion of 
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consumer purchasing power brought about by the rapid infla- 
tion evident in most of the industrialized western world. 
These policies included the full indexation of personal income 
taxes and limiting the increase in domestic energy prices. 


Table 9 
Related Indicators for the 1980 Recession (Percentage 
Changes) 


RDP 

(Index 

Level 

GDP RDP IP 1971 =100) 

1979-Q4 0 —0.1 —0.5 1979 -Nov. 140.3 
Dec. 140.2 

1980-Q1 —0.7 —0.5 —0.7 1980 -Jan. 139.6 
Q2 1.2 0.8 PAS) Feb. 139.3 
Mar. 140.6 

Apr. 139.6 

May 139.0 

June 138.5 


The at times fragile expansion that began in 1975 came to an 
end by late 1979. Monthly output peaked early in the fourth 
quarter, although the gain in real GDP in the fourth quarter as 
a whole, suggests the beginning of the recession was later, 
likely November. The November decline in output was also 
considerably more widespread, as the diffusion index fell 
from 57 to 48. Industrial output led the downturn evident in all 
the quarterly measures of output in the first half of 1980. 
Monthly RDP and industrial output began to recover weakly 
in July, and this reference date is consistent with the upturn of 
output for the third quarter as a whole. 


Appendix | 


Quarterly Reference Dates 

The quarterly reference dates included in this appendix were 
established on the same principles as the monthly reference 
dates. In terms of its practical implementation, output was 
measured with equal weights assigned to Real Domestic 
Product at factor cost and Gross Domestic Output for the 
period after 1960. 


Contractions 
1951:2 to 1951:4 
1953:3 to 1954:2 
1957:1 to 1957:4 
1960:2 to 1961:1 
1974:2 to 1975:1 
1980:1 to 1980:2 


Expansions 
1952:1 to 1953:2 
1954:3 to 1956:4 
1958:1 to 1960:1 
1961:2 to 1974:1 
1975:2 to 1979:4 
1980:3 to 1981:2 


Appendix II 
NBER Cyclical Peaks and Troughs in the United States 
Economy 


Monthly Reference Dates 


Contractions 
Aug. 1953 to May 1954 
Sept. 1957 to Apr. 1958 
May 1960 to Feb. 1961 
Jan. 1970 to Nov. 1970 
Dec. 1973 to Mar. 1975 
Feb. 1980 to July 1980 


Expansions 
June 1954 to Aug. 1957 
May 1958 to Apr. 1960 
Mar. 1961 to Dec. 1969 
Dec. 1970 to Nov. 1973 
Apr. 1975 to Jan. 1980 
Aug. 1980 to July 1981 


Quarterly Reference Dates 


Contractions 
1953:3 to 1954:2 
1957:4 to 1958:2 
1960:3 to 1961:1 
1970:1 to 1970:4 
1974:1 to 1975:1 
1980:2 to 1980:3 


Expansions 
1954:3 to 1957:3 
1958:3 to 1960:2 
1961:2 to 1969:4 
1971:1 to 1973:4 
1975:2 to 1980:1 
1980:4 to 1981:3 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
- adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 
Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 


a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
Seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on a customs basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
Capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry's point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main 
income earner in the family unit may 


XXXili 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 
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become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 


Monetary base 


Prices 
commodity prices 


>onsumer prices 


nplicit prices 


dustry prices 


layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
Prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “‘basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


Prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are Strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes in a 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
Or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
Or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
Or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 . 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan./61-Dec./81) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 - Dec./81) 
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Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 - Dec./81) 
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Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 


Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 


Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 


Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Capita! Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Financial !ndicators 

Canadian Leading Indicators, Filtered Data 

United States Monthly Indicators, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


United States Leading and Coincident Indicators, 
Filtered Data 
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MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 1 1:23 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


US SS XED INVESTMEN NVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 

1977 28 3.2 =6:..3 ches) -,4 -571 -335 6.9 rae | 2a 
1978 2.8 1.6 we Fe 1.9 2.4 -46 218 plo} 4.6 Say 
1979 2.0 a “7 oa i323 bila 1766 -126 Hea | 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 -,5 -10.6 12.4 5.6 -2454 - 180 1.0 =2 2 .0 
1981 Lay 2.0 1.4 8.4 5:5 1154 380 1.4 ~ 185 | 3.0 
1980 I 8 =,9 na | 4.8 a? -1248 -20 = ee ee -.9 
ay ~ 5 5 =12..9 -1.5 -1.0 328 -548 -.8 =1.3 =1.0 
III V2 ~ 7 ee < -~3148 252 256 -2.5 52 
IV 8 9 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 std 2.3 
1981 I 6 4 ahs tf 3.8 3.5 2220 356 -6.5 132 1.0 
I] an. 4 6.1 6 2 ins =152 - 148 Baz Bis 1.4 
III -,9 5 =) .6 1.6 “5.4 1080 372 wtf | 10 -.9 
IV .0 5 -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 -316 .0 “4.7 -.5 

SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITU ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 

MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 2 1:23 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS a a SS a 
DOMESTIC NON- 


GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC - MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1977 2.9 2.9 is) 3.5 2.6 ane 1.5 3.0 3.2 ead 
1978 3.3 a0 208 4.0 Sag 4.5 Beit Shales 3.7 158 
1979 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.8 Jas) 3.4 6.0 9.8 4,3 3 
1980 4 es) S16 1.6 = 2inO “4.7 -1.4 #21, oe: 8 
1981 206 2.4 2.5 2.6 die 2.4 1.4 =5..8 Par th ie 
1980 JAN -.4 aa edt 3 xt) Srl =F Se) ssi as SH 
FEB 74 aa?! and att | ano -.4 2.5 df a al} .0 Sale 
MAR oo sg ot) 6 1.8 W523 UB 120 6 eink 
APR ai 6 aie | S24 = Sin? =| 72 AE gle) 14 
MAY A et) Su 2 Sans =2,9 =1i5 ees =a10 yy: 
JUN =a4 28) =a) 0 <a?) Hie) 0 ly ie | ay 
JUL al ye ae 1 -.4 Soa =O =o. ot, ae 
AUG 4 5 4 4 8 Wed an 2.0 4 ay: 
SEP Bt 6 Tea) Bu 1.4 200 1.4 i) 6 na 
OCT 6 6 ag 5 Ball Ht 4 ale 8 wi 
NOV 6 3 2 7 4 igh = oe 5.0 We 6 
DEC .0 af a See a2 8 Nf -4.3 ad 0 
1981 JAN 4 Ve: 21) 7 ales e276 207 .0 .5 Bie! 
FEB 8 dl aS: 1 Was Say 1.6 1.4 1.0 ane 
MAR 33) 5 nig 1 1.5 206 nil! =O 25 eo) 
APR ag E a 3 .0 Pe) -.4 ae) “3 Sa: 
MAY 3 4 1.0 1 fies 1.8 ag lef 3 au 
JUN ye 3 a 3 4) 2.6 .0 ade? | a) ie 
JUL = ho elez matt) a8 ares =3.0 ale =8.1 -1.4 =o 
AUG ato = 716 =a 0 ol ges thats) Fed 10.0 =i Sed 
SEP =H =A “1,2 5 alkeo Seles -.4 Soa En 0 
OCT = =u} Sei a3 Ey |r| Sin} a) =o et Tak 4 
NOV 4 se 2a 9 =i Sl f8) Saline .0 4 ri: 
DEC at! oS) if eae | gis =a = ate! 6 = 4 =a) 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 3 1:23 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


aia MANUFAC - AVERAGE 


NER DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 

DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


ee oe 


1977 8.3 6.9 tse thes liga poke S157) 243.5 uic:) 3:3 
1978 Bie: 11.0 12a 18.7 2255 1,84 38.8 234.0 ane 18.3 
1979 UES. 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.3 Tat 622 
1980 8.7 9.5 1 oF2 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.3 Sie 6.0 
1981 12.9 10.0 Shak, Ele? 10.0 2,02 38.6 182.4 19.7 14,2 
1980 I 1 a =a 2.8 Sigh) Yate Sonn 165.6 Tied 2.0 
II 4 2.4 = bi bee apie Shi le) 2.08 38.4 148.0 -13.6 -4.3 
Ill WS 3.6 14.6 Sine: 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.5 10.6 3,8 
IV S23 2.9 RE) 6.1 no 1,94 38.6 164.9 15.8 o59 
1981 I Tees ah 4 Qt 1.6 1.97 38.7 VETRSY: 8.4 4.3 
ri ras 3.6 Bie 6.6 52 okks 38.9 223.9 5.0 ses 
II] Views -3.6 Sino sae selot! 2.02 38.5 178.3 -14.8 Silene 
IV Aisisd 22 Hie SN, SUL 2.14 38.2 136.5 9.3 seh) 
1981 JAN = fe) died hi) =2.5 Sicha) 2.01 38.9 178.7 -6.3 =ln3 
FEB sat io = aia Ka 14.1 1.96 38.7 198.4 8.9 4.8 
MAR 1.3 “ons Teg! 3.0 Se 1.94 38.6 196.4 Zee 5.4 
APR oe 3.8 Lak) 2.5 aie 1.92 38.8 246.3 11.0 Ward 
MAY aul = -11.4 3 ellen) 1.94 39.0 211.5 =a len. 
JUN 1,0 8.0 2.6 Paes 3.6 1.94 38.9 213.8 Sa 4 
JUL 1.8 -6.8 Seigk, Tid 4.3 1,33 38.9 176.4 6.6 Sats 
AUG syle. aah ce -3.9 ae Pal 2.04 38.4 173.2 oyciats -1.6 
SEP 6 cP dis 8.1 shale Zee) 2.03 38.1 185.3 iain ia 
OcT ie! 2.8 -23.4 aiid Gin 2.12 38.5 106.3 = ah! SENS 
NOV 4.0 Ver 54.9 we 6.7 Zag 38.0 121.8 39.8 7 
DEC ny a) -19.6 -1.4 9.6 745 Ue 38.0 181.3 13h 1.8 
1982 JAN -22.0 148.7 =2350 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 

1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 

2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 4 1:23 PM 


LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 


SOC ESREOSN [11/1 Lane ieaas 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- —_- UNEMPLOY- 
~- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
on eS Oa es Se ee 
1977 2.7 4 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 20 1.6 3.4 3.7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 30.0 63.3 58.6 LS 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 2.2 “1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 2.6 Deed: 64.7 59.8 7.6 Tas 5.6 2895 
1980 1 4 -.4 5 f 64.0 59.2 we 13.0 5.4 747 
I] A? =e6 .0 a 63.9 58.9 7.8 13,8 hale 593 
Il] de =e .6 aS 63),9 59.0 7.6 iss 50 597 
1V 1.3 1.0 1.2 3 64.2 59.5 7.3 12.7 5.3 825 
1981 I 1.4 13 1.2 1.2 64.7 60.0 7.3 13.0 5.2 71 
I] ee 5 4S 5 64.7 60.1 ge? 1287 Syn2 542 
II] Fea oot eel al me| 64.7 59.8 Thal Taoul 5.6 683 
IV het | oe 64.6 59) 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1981 Jak 4 3 5 5 64.5 59.8 7.2 12.9 5.2 306 
A eo eae iu .6 64.8 60.1 tig: 12.8 5.1 206 
st “ ot Het PA 64.8 60.0 7.4 13.4 Bee 199 
RY i a 5S .0 64.7 60.1 Tn 253 oa 192 
May r 3 1 3 64.7 60.1 13 ae 5.2 167 
a a a 2 3 64.8 60.1 7.4 12.9 5.4 183 
aut “3 M7 -.2 “2 64.6 59.9 7.4 12.7 5.5 242 
SEP . : 3 0 64.5 60.0 dient Wea 5.3 184 
SEP 3 a -4 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
NOV . = arr. -.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
aoe : ; Big Eames 64.6 B92 8.3 14.7 Get 352 
con a -.5 - 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
-12 ~16 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


PERCENTA 
eats elle ater ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


1) 
2) 
a EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 


( 
( 
( 
( INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 5 1:23 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAG 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 0S) O73 8.4 9.9 109.3 17745 
1978 320 1Sea 6.4 87.72 Se2 8.4 gas 6.2 1092 187.4 
1979 aia 1332 w73 85.38 14,5 10.1 Vis 8.6 108.9 202.0 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 1355 5.4 9°50 9.8 106.3 223.9 
1981 1275 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.1 9.6 9.6 12.4 106.3 247.6 
1980 | aig 215 aa 85.89 4.9 135 1.8 203 106.9 215.3 
II 250 2.8 207 85.48 ea aed SE: rae | 106.3 22Ane 
III 2.8 4.2 2.4 86.32 723 Sart 2.6 2.5 105.9 226.6 
IV ano 3.1 2.8 84.47 £18) ai, Tae 3.3 106.2 232.2 
1981 I Sane 3.0 Siac 83.78 2.6 2.6 HAY, 3.6 106.3 236.2 
I] et Zoe 3.4 83,43 2.2 =}! Sok) Zao 107.0 243.0 
II! 3.0 205 3.1 82.53 fae | Wee Zt ety 105.9 25:16 
IV 25 =,'B 3.4 83,91 Une 4 1.4 3.0 106.1 259.4 
1981 FEB .0 nt 7d 8 83,42 me 8 as 1.4 106.1 236.2 
MAR 1 a3 nah hoo 83.95 uf ot olf ml 106.8 236.2 
APR ne 1.0 BY 83.98 oS ok i sik 106.7 240.0 
MAY #9 =5 hes) 83.27 8 Jno Sie, wwf 107.0 243.5 
JUN 135 1.8 is 83.06 ro 4 Be Sut! 107.3 245.5 
JUL +o 1.3 a 82.55 af 7 4 “el 106.4 248.4 
AUG naif x #4] 81,77 “idl eas ne ie 105.5 248.2 
SEP Rd ae 1.0 83.28 Ae) =i 3: 1.0 105.8 258.3 
OCT 1.0 a8 Se: 83.14 .8 ins AMA a 105.6 258.4 
NOV 3) 2 U4 84.22 Gey a7 4 1.0 106.2 25555 
DEC 4 S68 8 84.38 .4 2 SE nt 106.4 260.4 
1982 JAN a 1.0 6 83.86 45) as 
FEB 82.37 


QURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS OMESTIC 

PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 

71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEK, 

AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 

SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 

INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 


Wn 


MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 6 1:23 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
TT TT BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 


NON- 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
a eee 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 Yall 10.9 ioe) 7.4 7.8 12,3 Mies 
1978 5.0 4.5 10.6 pat 355 6.3 9.6 8.6 ain Gaal 
1979 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 1204 S55 TC 19.52 14.9 10.4 
1980 8.6 Vis 1252 9.4 10.0 7.8 Lo hese/ 15.9 15.6 10.6 
1981 a0: a.) 14.9 10.0 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 iva 10.0 
1980 | ihe 29 Pan) 2a) 1,8 1.4 4.2 Bae 5.2 Bw | 
I] 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.4 ars ot, aE anit te) 2.6 
II] 3.0 Zan 4.4 eT 2.6 2510 es 2,5 Bali are 
IV flere Vis 4.4 Rite 4.1 2.8 re Zo Za 2.0 
1981 | 1.8 2.0 3.4 2.6 4.6 ath et Bio 4.9 2,9 
I] 2.6 Phos el Phe Sia 2.8 Zi Saat aa 1.6 
TTT Pid ie ead ars 3.6 2.8 are 2.5 259 Ee 4 
IV 2.0 1.4 2.0 eat Ted 3.0 1.6 ie 1 Ho) 3°10 


' SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 7 1:23 PM 


MAR 9, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
an a ee EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS : % ey So) eae 
——— a Ey ener RC aaa INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
a SE ee eee 
1977 15.8 9.3 6.6 1250 a) 1251 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 3.2 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Ailend 14.3 4150 108.2 
1980 15.7 -1.5 1783 10.0 -5.8 16.7 7810 108.9 
1981 10.2 2.3 6.9 14.1 3.1 10.9 6636 105.0 
1980 | 4.9 -3.5 8.6 2.6 -3.3 6.0 1632 Tie 
1] -1.7 “1.1 -.6 4 -1.0 es 1101 109.0 
III 4.3 2.0 253 -.2 -3.4 373 2290 107.9 
IV 4.7 cue) fle) 6.1 4.4 1.6 2787 107.4 
1981 1 1.6 -5.5 6.8 5.4 sy) 5.3 1679 108.9 
II 6.5 10.7 -3.7 8.4 6.4 1.9 1340 102.9 
Il! -3.5 -5.7 223 -.5 -2.8 2.4 859 102.7 
IV Su 3 3 -8.9 -6.9 -2.3 2758 105.4 
1981 JAN 7.5 Tes 5.6 4.8 9 3.9 706 108.3 
FEB -4.4 -6.1 1.4 Wes 3.3 -1.9 457 112.0 
MAR -2.3 3.4 -5.7 -.9 -.2 adh 516 106.4 
APR 6.6 5.7 ao 9.7 7.6 1.9 74 104.7 
MAY -.8 oi -.6 -4.6 “7.1 2.8 574 101.3 
JUN 10.8 Phe -.7 6.4 8.6 -2.0 692 102.6 
JUL -8.5 -12.0 2 -2.7 -3.9 te 365 104.1 
AUG -1.0 -1.8 1.9 -3,4 -8.4 5.4 438 100.6 
SEP = has Mer? -2.9 6.0 12.5 -5.7 56 103.5 
OCT aul -.4 a3 -10.8 -10,3 -.5 819 104.4 
NOV 6.2 3.6 2 -3.1 -.5 -2.6 1181 109.5 
DEC -5.5 -5.4 -.2 4.5 -2.0 6.6 758 102.4 
1982 JAN -7.9 -18,2 1286 


SOURCE. TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 8 123° PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ee a ee ee eee 
SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
ee SE Ee ee ee ee 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 SI) 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 ~5584 ~4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1981 6636 -1158 -6982 243 - 14814 1131 79 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 | 1632 -282 -1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 = 12:70 -946 
II 1101 =270) -1377 80 -2630 243 10 354 ised) = 1175 
III 2290 aos - 1459 95 -2734 yi) 26 255 -444 - 189 
lV 2787 -361 at ies 103 Sen2g 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 1 1679 -252 - 1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 -1782 - 1395 
1340 ert -1724 101 -3653 21S 13 351 S2sind - 1962 
te 859 -268 - 1848 21 Sele! 259 27. 466 -3054 -2588 
. 2758 ~361 -1725 70 Sao 7 303 27 398 - 1029 -631 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR $8, 1982 TABLE 9 1:23 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHART. BANK TOTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAKING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 ~1421 
1978 85 ~2150 4854 25 3081 2UTA 1237 -2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 -2350 3906 -582 2099 4107 6752 -2268 219 1908 
1880 585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 -1280 
1981 -5300 -4300 10883 SEE 1340 17898 14830 -B8438 210 1426 
1980 | 250 ~445 1470 =e} 370 ~706 -316 226 217 -428 
I] 215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 221 0 673 
II! 340 -475 1314 S27 562 -254 -404 - 1566 0 -§32 
IV -220 - 1200 929 -236 - 1262 2270 1149 -892 0 =393 
1981 ] 205 - 1305 1055 -256 BAe, 5912 6114 =3322 210 400 
I] -3405 -840 1717 Seheb) -3314 8098 6803 -1879 0 ~640 
2) | -580 - 1560 2797. 500 2087 2721 -900 -631 0 -745 
IV - 1520 =7195 5314 -4 3087 1167 2873 ~2606 10) 241) 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS ANADA, 


‘MAR 9, 1982 TABLE 10 1:23 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 
CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 


COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S. ) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

1977 8.4 14,1 15.8 8.50 Whe 7,48 10.36 8.70 1003.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 Or 1337, Spo Ai) 8.83 10.59 Seer EEE 814.0 
1979 6.9 1S 1963 12.90 64 12.07 Wo 10.21 UE Aes 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14,3 14.25 fall 13,15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 3.0 14.3 12.0 19529 2.44 18,33 18.15 15,22 2158.4 932,7 
1980 I 2.6 Sia “Sed! 15m25 ANE) 14.38 13.82 12.83 2006.0 841.6 
I] Se 3.5 AR) 14.58 3.11 12.98 14,62 Toy, 1967.7 845.3 

II] 3.2 Sho eae W225 137 10.72 13.68 12nn 2225.1 933.4 

IV 3.9 3.6 1.6 14.92 SAIS 14.53 15.16 12:97 2303.7 960.6 

1981 | “3 an Kok) 18.08 1:57 17.13 15.40 Nia? 47/ 2246.4 975.3 
II dee 368 cE 19,25 1,60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 

III ame 3.8 Jah 21.67 =} eh 21.02 20.55 We? 2104.7 894.6 

IV = Ang 4.5 5.8 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 

1981 JAN Soh Re) Za8 18.25 05 Wee 157. 12.96 2226.7 947.3 
FEB 3 aA 1.8 18.25 1.66 17,15 19).27 13.38 Pa ich he 974.6 

MAR 1.3 1.4 ale) Uihstis 3.01 17.00 Ueieths 13.48 2333). 1003.9 

APR 1.0 ed, AS 18.25 1.35 17.50 16.45 15.07 2306.4 997.8 

MAY =a 6 =ilea 19.50 1.14 19.00 17.82 14.96 2371.2 9391.8 

JUN =e 1) 22 20.00 PREV 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 976.9 

JUL 2.6 2a 2.4 21.00 3.04 Zi 25 18.90 17.07 2253.9 952,3 

AUG Ses ae 2 225 4.04 22.20 21,30 16.77 2NihGav, 881.5 

SEP aio ed: aK) Ara) 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 

OCT =e ine 6 6 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 

NOV =2n0 3.0 3.5 ieeS 3.84 15.40 18.80 14,32 2012.1 889.0 

DEC 6.3 27 32 17525 2.45 15.65 W729 15.27 1954.2 875.0 

1982 JAN 1 Mine, =—9 16.50 SLi] 14.90 1On2i 15.94 1786.9 871.1 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES, 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000. 
30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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TABLE 11 8:40 AM 


MAR 8, 1982 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX VERAG ESIDENTIAL UN REAL 
WHORKKEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 
[TERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING (HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
NN —————— 
4) 147.4 -.10 38.97 90.4 142.60 12112.6 
1979 AY 180.13 149.9 - 09 38.96 30.7 142.24 12070.2 
JUN 149.89 148.9 -.16 38.95 90.7 141,93 12057.0 
JUL 149.47 147.8 ~.28 38.93 30.9 141.66 12058.5 
AUG 149.13 148.7 -.23 38.91 92.1 141,23 12071.1 
SEP 148.57 146.5 -.37 38,88 31.8 140.91 12079.2 
OCT 147.61 143.9 - 65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 -.85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 -.96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89,2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.51 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 138.9 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 a} 72 38.55 75.3 130,47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 -.B6 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 137.1 -.02 38,35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38,39 ae 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38,65 82.7 135.11 11472.8 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 .07 38,82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 -.30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095. 1 
AUG 138.31 129.8 -1,15 38.83 91.7 135.72 10931.7 
SEP 135.60 125.2 -1,96 38.71 86.0 134.78 10713.4 
OCT 131.84 119.4 -2.77 38.61 77.3 133.40 10449. 1 
NOV 127.82 118.4 -3.04 38.48 70.8 131.89 10140.6 
DEC 124.66 121.8 -2.47 38.34 70.0 130.46 9930.3 


SOURCE. CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
MAR 8, 1982 TABLE 12 8:40 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NER TRADE - NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goods APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
a et Be eee ee eee eee 
1979 APR 3189.7 104951 574278 1.75 1241.6 82 
MAY 3193.4 104122 579393 1.74 1260.4 83 
JUN 3181.3 1028901 586105 W732 1278.0 81 
JUL 3167.5 101398 600929 Tare 1288.2 .76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 172 1304.6 68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 17 1321.4 60 
OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1.70 1313.7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 41 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 37 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 a3 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 .26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 20 
JUL OTT. 7 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 a12 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
ae 2866.5 104163 523288 1,56 1732.9 - 06 
ie 2895.7 105314 524882 157 1750.1 -.03 
MAY 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
pat 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
on s012.) 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 07 
mt ee 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 VW 
ae = at 105139 503936 1.61 1688.5 14 
oi spies 101457 495564 1.60 1633.2 14 
: te 97773 474730 1.57 1570.9 10 
=: : 6.5 94559 477807 1.53 1528.2 02 
2758.4 92093 475575 1.49 1502.2 - 08 


SOURCE. CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF 
U E STATISTICS CANADA 592- 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. Apa ea 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 
24 


MAR 8, 1982 TABLE 13 8:40 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NDEX 0 MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT — TURING HOUSING PERSONAL —s PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX = SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
1977 5.9 3.5 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 2.5 6.5 4.9 5.8 
1978 5.8 4.2 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 Bey 9.8 9.1 
1979 4.4 a7 13.4 -14.2 2.9 -10.1 1.9 11.3 26.8 12.7 
1980 -3.6 3 6.9 -24.0 5 -20.1 -.5 13.5 17 15.3 
1981 2.6 11 -14.9 -4.6 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 1 ‘a, a 3.8 -22.3 . 6.3 by 3.9 3.7 16.4 
II “5.4 -.7 -4.9 -14.5 -2.6 -30.9 -1.5 a4 11.3 16.3 
IIT -1.5 .0 4.4 21.7 ie 17.8 a 1.9 2.4 11.6 
IV 4.5 3 6.3 10.4 1.7 3.4 5 321 4.1 16.7 
1981 I 2.0 8 1.8 -9.4 1.4 12.1 5 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 9 353 -15.4 -.5 -24.8 9 1.8 .0 18.9 
Il . -4 4 “17.7 8 24.6 4 2.9 9 20.3 
IV -4.4 -.9 -6.7 -25.0 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1980 DEC 8 4 8 -1.0 4 -6.0 .0 1.0 -2.1 20.3 
1981 JAN ‘7 4 5 8.1 i) 14 2 7 -2.3 20.2 
FEB 3 3 6 -26.8 .0 ee a 1.0 -2.5 19.4 
MAR 2 5 ei G7 nt re .0 .6 2.0 18.0 
APR 4 ‘6 1.0 27 -.6 -24.7 al 4 io pe 
MAY 5 ar .0 13.4 -.2 1.7 = 4) 31.2 19.6 
JUN ad -.8 2.4 -10.3 4 -8.8 .0 7 -2.1 20.0 
JUL ae 6 ay 58 3 13.5 3 Ne 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 .0 -.5 -10.4 1.0 39.0 .0 ‘ke 1.3 20.5 
SEP 1.3 -.7 -.6 -2.7 -1,0 -18.3 4 t.2 -2.0 20.1 
OCT “1.6 ot, -2.7 -5.3 -.5 -22.4 -1 4 -2.0 18.5 
NOV -1.9 -.2 -1.4 -.5 3 3.8 .0 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC 2.1 -.9 13.3 -7.4 4 -2.3 15.8 
SOURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NER YORK. NA, 1978- 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 8, 1982 TABLE 14 8:40 AM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX VERAG INDEX NDEX NDEX [AYOFF NEW 
WORKKEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE RATE ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING (INVERTED) CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED | NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING (2) GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS $ 1972 
(UNITS) (BILLIONS) 
Oa ET 
1979 APR 142.60 140.3 ~.25 -2.03 40.37 132.4 99.52 131.4 1.09 39.24 
MAY 142.24 141.4 -.26 78 40.26 131.9 99.76 130.9 1.07 39.09 
JUN 141.93 141.6 -.21 14 40.19 131.5 100. 16 130.8 1,03 38.85 
JUL 141.66 141.2 -.19 -.28 40.17 131.3 100.73 129.8 1.00 38.45 
AUG 141,29 140.1 -.26 -.78 40.15 131.0 101.96 129.4 .94 38.00 
SEP 140.91 140.1 527 .00 40.15 131.1 103.58 129.4 .89 37.58 
OCT 140.27 137.8 -.45 -1.64 40.15 1312 104.64 127.8 85 37.18 
NOV 139,27 135.6 -.77 -1.60 40.12 131.3 105.13 123.7 .82 36.73 
DEC 138.14 135.2 -.81 -.29 40.09 1307 105.78 118.3 .79 36.27 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 - 82 -.37 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.4 Hi 36.05 
FEB 135.96 134.1 =377, -.45 40. 06 131.7 108. 60 108.3 75 36.03 
MAR 134.74 131.5 -.89 -1,94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 74 35.74 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4.03 39.93 128.9 108.58 92.9 .68 34.96 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -1,82 -2.54 39.84 126.3 108.15 84.7 .60 33.87 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 .73 39.71 123.2 108.76 80.4 52 12.72 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.57 120.3 110.61 80.5 .49 32.02 
AUG 126.54 130.7 -.21 2.03 39.48 118.3 113.42 84.4 48 31.70 
SEP 127.44 134.4 74 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 91.9 50 31.88 
OCT 128.98 135.0 1,21 45 39.45 117.2 120. 62 98.5 54 32.50 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 01 39.51 117.3 124.87 104.0 .59 33.25 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.44 -.15 39.59 118.0 128.51 106.8 65 33.92 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1,06 -.81 39.71 118.3 131.24 107.3 .70 34.29 
FEB 135.11 135.1 7 -.07 39.79 118.4 132.46 105.8 4) 34,68 
MAR 135.88 136.7 57 1,18 39.85 118.4 133.27 103.2 76 34.94 
APR 136.55 137.5 49 59 39.94 118.3 133.90 100.7 79 35.17 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.9 133.98 98.4 BI 35.35 
JUN 136.55 134.1 -.17 -.89 40. 10 117.2 133.80 94.2 82 35.51 
JUL 136.19 134.9 ~.26 60 40.13 116.3 133.06 89.1 84 35.63 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 -.52 40.12 115.1 132.17 83.5 84 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2.53 40.01 114.3 129.78 78.2 BI 35.21 
OCT 133.40 128.6 -1.02 -1,68 39.88 113.3 127.04 72.4 74 34.57 
NOV 131,89 128.2 -1.13 -.31 39.72 112.0 124.88 67.2 66 33.70 
DEC 130.46 127.8 -1,09 -.31 39.53 123.47 63.6 58 32.84 
1982 JAN 129.15 127.0 -1.00 -.63 39.07 121.81 62.0 31,83 
FEB 119.92 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF CONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) LAYOFF RATE PER 100 EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING, 


26 


MAR 8, 


1979 APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
1980 JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
1981 JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEE 
ocT 
NOV 
DEC 
1982 JAN 


SOURCE: 
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TABLE 15 8:40 AM 


1982 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 

CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOS COMPOSITE PCT CHG CT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2 ) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) ~* INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


16.04 859.0 20.88 1.49 1,00 73 145.35 144.1 .16 REA 
15.83 857.6 20.81 1.68 1.01 75 145.52 145.6 sal 1.04 
1556 856.2 20.12 1.87 1.02 75 145.55 145.0 .02 -.41 
15932 854.6 18.96 2.04 1,05 16: 145.55 145.4 .00 .28 
14.97 852.9 Vino 2.13 1.07 70 145.48 145.0 cao =326 
14.66 850.9 14.82 Zi 1.06 65 145.35 144.9 naka: = 0k 
T4735 848.1 10.88 2.08 1.04 60 145.25 145.1 = 0% 14 
14.46 844.4 Ly sks) Ph AN noo 56 145.15 145.0 -.07 07 
14.72 840.0 ars 2.18 91 52 145.10 145.2 SOS 14 
14.96 835.3 =3,90 2.24 .8) 50 145.21 146.1 .07 .62 
14.88 830.5 -8.44 Poth sds 47 145.27 145.2 -04 ae 
14.75 825.4 Slabs 2.30 .74 45 145.07 143.5 -.14 = ees 
14.45 819.4 Sy Arele. ruil 174 43 144.33 140.5 =90 -2.09 
VIBE: 813.8 = IEE 1ai2 a2 4) 143.05 138.0 = st) = hae 
EET 809.5 = 12185 ez .68 38 141,45 136.7 LA = 794 
Sta e) 808.2 - 13,49 86 .64 35 139.85 136.5 =iehs mE 
13.49 809.3 -14.06 .66 64 33 138.48 136.7 root ma 
1355) 811.3 =e Bil avril .68 33 137.63 138.1 = 15: 1.02 
13,43 813.0 SSH othe nthe! 34 137.41 T3957 Sg 16 
13.62 814.0 Solace! Weal 78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 ik) 
13.95 813.6 =6.92 1.60 84 39 138.41 141,3 .49 36 
14.19 812.3 SE SIS) 1.86 .90 42 139.28 142.0 63 .50 
14.07 810.5 Sac Ze Boi 44 140.23 142.5 .68 ek 
14,04 809.6 -5.28 2.56 1.02 47 141,07 142.4 60 Oi 
14.01 810.0 -4.70 2.86 1.01 50 141.72 142.2 46 Sanit 
ete e 810.7 -3.43 Zao) .96 51 142.16 142.2 31 00 
Vana Se -1.41 2007 .90 52 142.47 142.5 21 Pa 
iro 810.8 1.42 2nae 85 52 142.66 142.6 14 .07 
135.9) 810.1 4.36 Wak) 82 51 142.77 142.6 07 . 00 
13.88 808.7 6.67 Week) 83 49 142.73 142.0 = (0c! -.42 
13.66 807.3 7.85 i91 84 47 142.32 UEGIS) Sea -1.48 
13.60 806.3 AE 47 85 44 141,60 138.7 = a1 -.86 
13,63 805.9 6.81 .10 86 40 140.50 136.6 Slt coy 
ono 806.7 oato .86 36 139.04 134.4 -1,04 = Toi 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

NOT FILTERED. 


Demand and Output 


22-24 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 


37 


37 
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MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 16 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NE NDIRECT oss 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 

1977 118992 20928 ~2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23807 208868 
1978 129848 25614 -2843 15771 3585 9644 -4577 178576 25854 230353 
1979 145091 34884 ~3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 205370 27925 261961 
1980 162373 37172 -3411 21782 3969 11438 -6841 228145 29191 289859 
1981 184752 33856 -4329 26326 4850 12630 -6721 253220 38241 328501 
1980 I 155876 37932 -3440 21068 3604 11012 -7056 220560 28684 280224 
II 159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 223748 28748 284368 

III 163780 36748 -3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 229028 28856 291052 

IV 170484 37824 -2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 239244 30476 303792 

1981 1 175636 38772 -4400 23856 5384 12216 -8000 245160 35520 315572 
II 182652 36852 -3948 24988 5020 12556 -8684 251292 37548 325148 
III 187952 31196 -4724 28020 4632 12760 -6076 255696 39388 332500 
IV 192768 28604 ~4244 28440 4364 12988 -4124 260732 40508 340784 

SOURCE; NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 17 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIREC GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID -TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (a COST PRICES 
| assem ee 
1977 10,3 4.7 21,8 17.6 -14,7 8.0 =1355 8.4 1.4 IGE: 
1978 3.4 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 528 Ease 10.9 8.1 10.3 
1979 a? 36.2 T38 21.4 aay 8.9 -214) 15.0 8.0 13,7 
1980 Be 6.6 Ma 13.8 Sik 8.9 =123 ea 4.5 10.6 
1981 13.8 = 8,9 26.9 20.9 22.2 10.4 120 11.0 31.0 13.3 
1980 I Za 3 1.4 =e =15:56 fs -368 Nene 2.0 Lae 
II Ziad -4.6 7.6 a2 Sift oes 1616 1.4 “s i 
II! 2.8 Ae -.4 4.2 24.5 ne - 1680 2.4 4 254 
IV 4.1 2.2 SPEIRS 4.3 14.1 shi -628 4.5 5.6 4.4 
1981 I 3.0 2a 56.0 4.0 13.2 teal =2a2 ae 16.6 358 
II 4.0 Sao) =10.3 4.7 -6.8 2.8 -684 28 S.7 3.0 
III 2n9 ese] 197 12.1 pay 1.6 2608 Tee 4.9 2.3 
IV 2.6 Vo! Ore or STs! tas 1952 2.0 2.8 Ze) 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES, 


TABLE 18 3:03 PM 


MAR 3, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


SS SSS SS 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 WEE EY: 14590 17008 -66 369 62985 -673970 230353 
1979 150617 BI979 14085 18127 20986 3988 117 77087 ~82671 261961 
1980 168146 57913 13843 21937 24730 -770 -49) 90258 -93443 289859 
1981 190025 66192 16093 26398 28749 877 688 98999 =AOT WT? 328501 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 ~16 87276 -92356 280224 
I] 163956 57096 12928 21288 23992 4084 -736 86416 -$2532 284368 
II! 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 -4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 
EY. 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5180 -788 96452 -96220 303792 
1981 I 182644 62420 16080 24656 27908 1776 116 95000 - 102128 315572 
II 188740 64644 17604 25500 29288 432 252 100604 ~ 109856 325148 
II] 192480 67992 16136 26644 28324 3248 1920 99612 -111828 332500 
IV 196236 69712 14552 28792 29476 - 1948 464 100780 - 104896 340784 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 19 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ies =a acer BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT — GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 

EXPENDI- | EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM = AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION — EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 

a a a 
1977 10.5 13.2 3.9 1173 6.9 -755 -436 15.2 14.6 9.3 
1978 10.4 9.9 5.8 8.3 12.4 -360 332 19.9 18.7 10.3 
1979 hie 9.0 3.9 24,2 23.4 4054 -252 22.4 27,6 13.7 
1980 11.6 11.4 1.7 21.0 17.8 -4758 -608 17.1 13.0 10.6 
1981 13.0 14.3 16.3 20.3 16.3 1647 1179 9.7 14.7 13.3 
1980 I ap. D7 2.0 6.3 4.5 -2368 -148 4.4 6.3 1.8 
II a4 4.1 -11.3 2 1.4 1448 -720 -1.0 2 1.5 
III 4.4 2.8 a4 3.3 4.7 -8704 312 5.2 of a4 
IV 3.4 3.9 9.4 4.7 4.1 -560 -364 B.1 3.8 4.4 
1981 I 259 2.3 10.6 6.6 Ba? 6956 904 -1.5 6.1 3.9 
II ae 3.6 9.5 3.4 4.9 -1344 136 5.9 7.6 3.0 
111 2.0 5.2 8.3 4.5 -3.3 2816 1668 -1.0 1.8 a4 
IV 2.0 2.5 -9.8 8.1 4.1 -5 196 -1456 i -6.2 2.5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2)  GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 20 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


USINESS FIXED INVESTMEN INVENTORY INVESTMENT OSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 

1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 Se 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79550 22757 5947 7791 9743 126 106 30929 ~34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 =20 31766 -36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 9917 11434 -562 -200 32087 -35615 130160 
1981 83374 23227 4997 10753 12074 592 180 32548 - 36733 134070 
1980 | 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 - 36268 130332 
II 81176 22704 4684 9752 11188 900 ~476 31300 =35792 128988 
III 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 ~34896 129192 
IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 i bf 33376 -35504 132128 
1981 I 83332 23068 5212 10488 12128 748 184 31204 -35932 133404 
I] 83900 23160 5528 10552 12404 596 36 33756 -37840 135304 
ITI 83136 23280 4888 10724 11740 1676 408 32608 -37456 134136 
IV 83128 23400 4360 11248 12024 -652 92 32624 -35704 133436 


OURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 21 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 


EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) CT 2)) 
1977 259 32 S6n3 3.0 ard =57) ES3o 6.9 Zant 2a 
1978 2.0 16 =Si3 Host 2.4 -46 218 10,3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 a Ss Isa Ua? 1766 S20 Dah 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 55 -10.6 12.4 51.6 -2454 - 180 1,0 7) 7 0 
1981 tf, 0 1.4 8.4 ye 1154 380 1.4 3.1 3.0 
1980 I 8 Hig!) “1 4.8 1 - 1248 -20 to UG sat) 
I] oe] a) Peek) BE) SKS) 328 -548 Sub SURE: Sat) 
III Nez se ao) Wins 3.1 -3148 252 2.6 PENS a 
IV 8 9 4.8 ile 1.6 776 nz 4.0 iy! INE 
1981 I 6 4 5 (/ 3.8 3.5 2220 356 =bao dz PaO 
I] pil 4 6.1 6 20 S152 - 148 8.2 Te) 1.4 
III <9 “) alias 1.6 -5.4 1080 372 -3.4 =10 ares 
IV .0 1c -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 ~316 .0 -4.7 =25 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 
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TABLE 22 1:41 PM 


MAR 4, 1982 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ae a 4 GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


I 


ok 2.9 sts 1.9 1.8 3.5 2 Ke Tez 
“e ne 3.5 3.5 a3 2.6 4.0 a7) 3.9 1.5 
1979 S27 4.0 5.3 3.5 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 3 
1980 4 3 -2.0 -1.6 -2.0 1.6 13 at 8 
1981 2.6 rie tee 2.5 2.0 2.6 on 2.5 1.9 
-.4 -.4 -.9 -.6 -.9 -.2 -.3 -.4 -.9 
a 1 -.6 -.7 -2.5 -2.4 -2.7 4 “1.1 -1.2 1.9 
Ill 2 a) 0 -.3 -.2 5 a 1 5 
IV 1.5 1.5 B09 2 2.4 alte. 1.6 1157 8 
eal .6 1.9 1.3 9 1.6 3 -.2 
1981 | shee 
uy 152 tea 2.8 2.3 2.6 5 1.4 1.4 Hi 
III -1.1 -1.1 -3.0 -2.6 -2.8 -.2 -1.5 -1.5 1.0 
IV -.6 -.6 -3.7 -2.7 -3.0 a7 -.7 -.8 4 
1980 DEC .0 mA oy 5 6 =o ay af 0 
1981 rf 4 2 -1.5 -.1 -.8 sy) 5 3 -.2 
FEB 8 ah 1.9 1.9 1.8 mel 1.0 9 -.3 
MAR 5 5 1.5 hae Aad sl 5 6 ot 
APR sf BS 0 at 42 aS ‘3 a3 OG) 
MAY a3 4 1.3 1.0 No ail 12 4 aT 
JUN 5 5 a) ay, 8 a3 5 .6 ad 
JUL -1.1 -1.2 -2.3 -1.9 -2.1 -.5 -1.4 -1.5 a) 
AUG -.6 -.6 -1.7 -1.7 “1.7 .0 -.7 -.7 -.2 
SEP -.1 ae -1.5 -1.2 -1.4 5 -.1 -.2 0 
OCT -.4 -.5 -1.4 -.7 =7, -.3 -.5 -.6 4 
NOV 4 a3 -.9 -.6 -.8 9 4 4 f2 
DEC -.4 -.3 -.5 -.7 -.8 -.1 -.4 -.4 =i 
SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 23 1:41 PM 
GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
oe en ne a se 8 SE ee ae eee 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 
AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING Sey oar = Is CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 
owe a EEE eee eee 
1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11.9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 5.7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 1.4 12 9.8 4.7 3.4 6.0 132 
1980 5.4 Sar7 -7.4 Ds -3.1 -4.7 -1.4 -1.8 
1981 8.5 -4.4 hee -5.8 1.9 2.4 inc! 6.4 
1980 I 3.5 5.6 -4.4 Sez -1.2 -1.5 -1.0 -1.8 
II Oh: -9.4 -15.0 a7 -3.2 -5.0 -1.4 -2.4 
Il} -2.6 5 -11.0 -2.2 -.2 oy -1.1 -.6 
IV -1.5 4.7 13.1 -.6 2.6 3.8 1.3 2.5 
1981 I 11.2 8.2 10.1 -.7 ste 1.2 1.4 3.5 
I] hie -13.0 m2 -2.5 3.5 5.4 1.6 3.4 
II] if -18.1 1.9 -5.2 -3.4 -5.4 -1.4 -.5 
IV 1.0 27.4 -9.1 1.8 -4.9 -7.3 -2.3 -1.9 
1980 DEC -1.6 Bi 8.5 -4.3 8 .8 Hi 2a 
1981 JAN 10.6 10.0 -2.8 .0 -1.5 -2.6 -.2 1.4 
FEB 2.6 -3.7 7.4 94 2.6 Say, .6 1.4 
MAR a -1.5 ‘le -1.0 1.7 2.6 | -.1 
APR Sila .0 -2.8 3 -.1 43 -.4 hi 
MAY =a: -20.0 53 -2.7 tay, 1.8 1.5 2.8 
JUN = 50 8.5 -1.8 -2.4 1.3 2.6 0 x 
JUL Ret -17.5 4.6 -8.1 -2.2 -3.0 -1.3 uh 
AUG -.8 Tas -1.9 10.0 -3.1 “5.5 -.7 ola 
SEP 5 2122 -.8 =O) -1.8 SE -.4 -2.4 
OCT -.4 13.4 -7.3 -.1 -1.8 -2.8 -.8 ee: 
Nov 1.4 7.8 3.4 ‘0 hel =1,.0 1.2 =44 
bEC 2 casa -8.9 if aft ne aol ain 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 24 1:41 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMM ATION AND COMMUNITY. 

OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 

TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 

1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 175 6.0 3.1 a 

1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 255 5.2 3.9 2.5 

1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 aan 4.4 3.3 athe 

1980 238 Be 2a0 .0 8 <a 3,1 153 i 

1981 3.2 9 3.2 aK] =e 138 2.8 3.6 1.8 

1980 | 8 -o8 ed .0 i <T5 ra =10 6 

I] pati) -1.4 -1.4 = (at = 150 ean 4 Tue. 8 

III Now -.4 31 yi = leat 2.0 oa 4 vk 

IV dnt 1,3 2.6 1.6 2 122 1 t) 8 

1981 I 6 ae e2p 133 ml VA. 7 i) = 

II Id 7 2e2 .0 zB =.3 ¥2 9 4 

III ot Fe -3.55 oe cand Sane <2 Ta 1.0 1.0 1.4 

IV no 17 = =176 =2 19 = 152 6 3 

1980 DEC ei ame ag =1279 -4.1 Ses oo SL 3 

1981 JAN ei 8 72.4 253 3.0 1.8 4 ‘3 =o 

FEB 5 he | = 250 ne Scie? =30 aie 6 = len 

MAR 8 .0 2a =o =? a | 6 a2 J 

APR 0 = Sik al 1nS 8 sich ns CC) 

MAY ac) 2 | "9 5 = 1ine =e") 2 1.8 

JUN 6 3 3 Sit “1.4 8 3 x a 

JUL =276 =39 1,6 ils 3 Ca = are 7s mac ‘5 

AUG 6 e874 -.4 siya! a 153 6 ne) =e 

SEP 204 2.4 4 mal ti) =270 me 5 4 6 

OCT mares ="16 aie ileal =4 <5 pet! vil 6 

NOV WS 1.9 che Net .0 1.8 1.6 4 Ae, 

DEC m2 6 -1.4 Salta S24. 574 =iit .3 .0 

OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUS RY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 

MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 25 1:41 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 64112 31866 32246 64859 32561 32298 7295 6439 856 
1978 69979 35169 34810 71312 36346 34966 8628 7616 1012 
1973 72741 36463 36278 73562 37350 36212 9449 8504 945 
1980 69689 34269 35420 69303 33873 35430 9064 8109 955 
1981 71079 35249 35831 70265 34530 35734 8249 7390 859 
1980 | 17764 8821 8943 17748 8831 8917 9434 8514 920 
I] 16903 8186 8717 16458 7772 8686 8989 8101 888 
II] 17281 8485 8796 17359 8555 8804 9067 8171 895 
IV 17741 8778 8963 17738 8715 $023 9064 8109 955 
1981 I 17731 8808 8922 17627 8734 8893 8960 8034 926 
II 18444 9348 9096 18298 9216 9082 8814 7902 912 
Il] 17877 8887 8990 17779 8811 8969 8717 7825 891 
IV 17028 8205 8823 16560 7770 8790 8249 7390 859 
1980 DEC 5954 2907 3047 5871 2791 3081 9064 8103 955 
1981 JAN 5765 2822 2943 5653 2733 2920 8952 8020 932 
FEB 5925 2957 2968 5995 3013 2983 9022 8075 947 
MAR 6040 3029 3011 5978 2988 2930 8960 8034 926 
APR 6118 3080 3038 6100 3072 3028 8942 8026 916 
MAY 6134 3107 3028 6016 2996 3020 8823 7915 908 
JUN 6192 3161 3030 6183 3148 3035 8814 7902 912 
JUL 6161 3118 3043 6201 3175 3026 8855 7959 896 
AUG 5929 2966 2963 5722 2770 2952 8647 7763 884 
SEP 5787 2803 2984 5856 2866 2991 8717 7825 891 
OCT 5719 2749 2970 5593 2655 2938 8590 7732 859 
NOV 5686 2733 2952 5419 2475 2943 8323 7474 850 
DEC 5623 2723 23900 5549 2639 2910 8249 7390 859 
CE: VENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 1:41 PM 


MAR 4, 1982 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 
1977 Sait 3.4 2.9 6.0 LIL: 3.0 11.4 ee 6.4 
1978 Sie2 10.4 8.0 iG) 11.6 8.3 18.3 18.3 18.2 
1979 309 Kat 4.2 See 2.8 Zisi0 50 “pews -6.5 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 = ce =55.6 ond SPP! =A -4.6 ea 
1981 2.0 P2eX| ae 1.4 159 AY Elo Asch) STOCE 
1980 I ots! Shee) Sak =e -4.0 sme rigs al at A 
II -4.8 hee = 20 as SNP) = 20 -4.7 -4.9 -3.4 
IIl ane abay, ok Bio 10.1 1.4 co 8 
IV Bit ad Veo one it) Zao .0 =e al 
1981 I =r a3 Sot ao ae -1.4 = Wo}, 9 = Sil 
I] 4.0 6.1 lew Ehret Seo Zeal alos =o = 
III =Sat -ArS = Vine =2,6 -4.4 = alee Slee Sih) od 
1V -4.8 ay hes =i sk, =69 Ei ote! SPI 8) “5.4 =S5D Sek 
1980 DEC 8 hers Zao Salen 3.4) a0 ak -1.4 Seu 
1981 JAN “352 Sane -3.4 Sete (f Pan SU) 2: =i ne Salo L SNe) 
FEB 2.8 4.8 8 6.1 10.2 ae ates Pd 1.6 
MAR V3 2.4 1.8 ane = of 3 = yd =o ie 
APR Tes Aine ay 2.0 2.8 1.3 Hie = 5. = 10 
MAY 5c a =i -1.4 sayb Ae nies Ses -1.4 ao 
JUN ] 1.8 ra 20 Boal ak) Fit S374 73 
JUL ak, -1.4 4 3 a <M .o ad =n6 
AUG <8 =470 <2 0 Sih ath SNA ts SP) 1S “200 S20) Sg) 
SEP -2.4 uy sdf 2.4 Ehoks 1.3 8 no 8 
OCT ine Sak S50) -4.5 thoes Silictsl -1.4 Siler Se) YS 
NOV =. 16 iG =r Saul Soro 54 Sona) SEs =i 
DEC = trent -.4 ste 2.4 6.6 =a = 4) = Not Ue 


a a  TETTETIOO CANADA, BASED ON 1970,» 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 27 1:41 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED —_ REAL_INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
eee Se eee 
1977 10783 5615 5168 2.01 2.08 1.93 
1978 10866 5863 5004 1.85 1,95 1.76 
1979 11731 6547 5184 1.87 2.06 1.68 
1980 11517 6390 5126 2.02 2.29 1.76 
1981 12145 6863 5282 2.02 2.29 1.75 
1980 I 11741 6530 5211 1.98 2521 1.74 
II 11869 6638 5231 Al 2.44 1.81 
111 11644 6534 5110 2.04 2.33 (37 
IV 11517 6390 5126 1.95 2.20 21 
1981 I 11757 6555 5202 1.98 2,21 1.75 
11 11901 6699 5202 1.93 2.13 1:72 
111 12074 6802 5272 2.02 2.29 1.75 
IV 12145 6863 5282 2.15 2.52 1.80 
1980 DEC 11517 6390 5126 1.93 .20 
1981 JAN 11636 6460 5176 2.02 323 176 
FEB 11676 6466 5210 1.97 2.19 1.76 
MAR 11757 6555 5202 1.95 2.16 1.73 
APR 11806 6603 5203 1.93 2.14 ey 
MAY 11858 6625 5233 1.93 2.13 1.73 
JUN 11901 6699 5202 1.92 o12 13% 
JUL 11908 6703 5205 1.93 2.15 1.71 
AUG 12013 6775 5239 2.03 2.28 1.78 
SEP 12074 6802 5272 2.09 2.43 1.77 
OCT 12180 6906 5274 gag 2.51 1.78 
NOV 12231 6943 5288 2.15 2.54 1.79 
DEC 12145 6863 5282 2.16 2.52 1.82 


SOURCES INVENTORIES SHIPHENTS AND ORDERS -IN- MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES CATALOGUE 31-0017 STATISTICS CANADA, BASED ON 1570 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SE N 
fair et eee aa ae LLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 28 1:41 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS NISHED GOODS 
TAL DURABLE NONDURABL TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 424) 2144 2098 2536 1660 876 4006 1812 2195 
1978 4398 2303 2089 2686 1798 888 3783 1756 2026 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4033 1899 2135 
1980 4657 2470 2187 2920 2090 829 3940 1830 2110 
1981 4952 2760 2191 2979 2140 838 4214 1963 2252 
1980 | 474) 2520 2221 2940 2098 842 4061 1912 2143 
II 4749 2532 2217 2951 2120 830 4169 1986 2183 
III 4653 2498 2161 2903 2087 816 4082 1948 2134 
IV 4657 2470 2187 2920 2090 829 3940 1830 2110 
1981 I 4798 2614 2184 2953 2117 835 4006 1824 2183 
I] 4815 2644 2171 3054 2209 845 4032 1846 2186 
TL} 4900 2713 2187 3040 2189 852 4134 1901 2233 
IV 4952 2760 2191 2979 2140 838 4214 1963 2252 
1980 DEC 4657 2470 2187 2920 2030 829 3940 1830 2110 
1981 JAN 4723 2510 2213 2953 2123 830 3961 1827 2134 
FEB 4725 2516 2209 2989 2150 839 3963 1800 2163 
MAR 4798 2614 2184 2953 2117 835 4006 1824 2183 
APR 4807 2631 2176 3001 2156 845 3999 1816 2183 
MAY 4820 2634 2186 3010 2166 844 4028 1825 2203 
JUN 4815 2644 2171 3054 2209 845 4032 1846 2186 
JUL 4828 2664 2164 3019 2172 847 4060 1867 2194 
AUG 43904 2716 2188 3027 2186 84) 4083 1872 2211 
SEP 4300 2713 2187 3040 2189 852 4134 1901 2233 
ocT 4938 2741 2196 3051 2202 848 4192 1962 2230 
NOV 4963 2779 2185 3032 2188 844 4236 1976 2260 
DEC 4952 2760 2191 2979 2140 838 4214 1963 2252 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 29 1:41 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 


1977 -54 =13 -4) 98 30 8 80 1 79 
1978 156 165 =9 TE 138 13 -224 -56 - 168 
1979 353 234 119 261 307 -46 251 143 108 
1980 SLE! aie} -20 -28 = aiid =o3) -69 =25 
1981 294 230 4 59 50 9 275 133 142 
1980 | =10 -23 14 -8 =f = 27 13 14 
II 8 12 -4 a 22 =i 108 74 34 
III -90 -34 = 56 -47 =o a5 -87 seks -49 
IV =2 -28 26 16 3 13 -142 =a fa -23 
1981 | 141 144 3 33 me 6 67 -6 73 
I] 17 30 =13 102 92 10 25 22 3 
II] 85 69 16 Se! Sea if 103 55 47 
IV 52 48 4 -61 -48 =i fe} 80 62 18 
1980 DEC 3 =15 18 21 19 1 -4 -36 32 
1981 JAN 65 40 25 33 33 0 21 ae 23 
FEB 2 6 -4 36 27 9 2 PH 29 
MAR 73 98 e25 -36 aad = 44 24 20 
APR 9 17 -8 48 39 9 if sf 0 
MAY 13 3 10 10 10 = 29 9 21 
JUN aa 10 -14 44 43 1 4 21 HH I 
JUL 13 21 =, =35 Shy 2 28 21 8 
AUG 76 52 24 8 14 af, 22 5 17 
SEP -4 -4 0 13 2 11 a 29 23 
OCT 38 29 9 1 14 =3 af 61 -4 
NOV 26 37 =12 =a9 -14 -4 44 13 30 
DEC =A -18 7 Swig -48 =o aX, oo “8 


URCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TRO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


TABLE 30 1:36 PM 


MAR 5, 1982 
CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 Taac 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 Tiss 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 91.2 75.4 Wane 83.7 96.0 dice 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 7G 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 dies 79.8 89.8 66.8 fe ee Foae 
1981 79.5 85.8 73.3 89.1 fhape) 73,9 83.1 61.8 79.8 71.6 
1980 I 83.7 83.3 78.3 99.5 ese: 84.9 93.7 thos) 79.4 76.0 
I] 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 YAIBY: 91.7 63.2 76.9 Wack 
Ill 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 76.9 Vila? 87.7 64.2 75.8 71.8 
IV 80.5 86.3 74.7 91.6 73,8 77.8 86.1 67.8 76.2 ER: 
1981 1 80.8 86.9 74.9 921 ind: Dat 93.6 62.1 78.2 74.1 
II Blt 87.6 78.0 92.4 82.7 83.0 88.3 67.8 82.7 afer 
Ill 79.4 85.6 Tain 8207 76.7 81.2 88.7 63.5 82.1 vites 
IV 75.0 83.2 67.0 88.1 65.1 yASot 85.1 53.8 76.4 68.0 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1982 TABLE 31 1:36 PM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ne Gnd RE a eT GL 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FO 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


a 


1977 es dae =e) Sefal5 14.1 1.4 2.9 
1978 De! 15.8 4.1 28.5 Tis? -.6 55.5 
1979 Ltd 14.5 24.9 18.7 =f)8) 2.6 oc. 
1980 9.2 252 45.3 15.9 Silas SEi 10.8 
1981 20.2 11.6 -8.6 2130 10.6 dae 40.2 
1980 I vin lead Zone Sine 8.2 85.3 SEE) 12.4 
I] etsy. 6 - 16.6 =1209 =3.5 -40.6 -10.4 = oe 
Ill 10.6 5.6 Ket 4.0 5.8 15.8 14.5 
IV 1508 25.6 Alek) Wiha =2no 6.3 tice) 
1981 I 8.4 Saad SES) SOno het o2e9 8.8 
I] 5.0 879 -14.8 24.8 Sins ae 17.8 
Ill -14.8 ie Vay) SZ 27.8 -27.4 =n 
IV Tee 14.5 Sed 26.5 17.8 7.8 36.2 
1980 DEC VE 28.7 214.2 -5.4 SPM) =a =2055 
1981 JAN =653 =26i09 =587.9 = Nok) 10.6 24.0 18.9 
FEB 8.9 sits -20.3 28.2 6.0 6.7 24.6 
MAR Zit =8.5 51.0 =36..9 32.8 Whew! =z 
APR T.0 22.4 Si fe, 71.4 SPAN) ano 68.3 
MAY = Lint | = 1c =o OhyT eH 8) =A) of Sea e =2Bat 
JUN Sine 1oh2 at 2omo Sok! Tie! 18.4 
JUL 6.6 16.0 34.5 igo 66.1 Sale 18.2 
AUG =19.6 =15;,0 255 Sides Salas -24.9 -24.8 
SEP aie te:} =1o08 -10.8 syle: S -26.0 Sahel uel 
ocT Sane yea -21.4 Lies 12.1 -6.0 18.2 
NOV 41.9 51.4 12065 Set aie 77.4 30.2 Some 
DEC 14.8 = Oye pare’ S310) -14.0 43.2 Tal 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 5, 1982 TABLE 32 


1:36 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


RBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN TOTAL NEWLY MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2) 
HOUSING HOUSING COMPLETED TOTAL NHA CONVEN- 
THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED TIONAL 
OF STARTS CONSTR. DWELLINGS 


(1) MILLION DOLLARS 
—————TELLION DOLLARS 


(2) 


1977 198.1 -6.7 -14.5 -1,3 a2 15.2 NA 6987 4302 2685 
1978 183.4 -7.4 -141 -11,2 -8.3 -3.9 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
1979 151.1 -17.6 -1.0 -28.7 22.1 10.2 “5.1 4346 363 3983 
1980 125.7 -16.9 -15.7 -17.9 -24.8 -19.8 -8.4 3287 114 3173 
1981 144.8 15.2 8.0 22.1 -2.5 3.1 -10.8 
1980 I 131.1 -16.3 -16.8 -15.9 -6.9 -7.2 2.9 664 3 661 
II Ti6.1 -12.3 -9.4 14.6 -9.2 -9.0 -8.5 657 15 642 
Il 122.6 6.5 9.4 4.0 -6.3 -12.2 -4.9 988 32 956 
IV 133.8 9.2 18.6 2 -.2 -3.5 -8.3 978 64 914 
1981 I 141.1 5.4 22.5 -13.6 -2.7 10.3 -3.5 730 7 723 
II 180.9 28.2 2.4 69.1 9.9 2.6 -2.4 1066 20 1046 
II 144.7 -20.0 -33.7 -6.9 1.9 -1.9 2.0 604 46 558 
IV 112.4 -22.3 -48.3 -4.6 -7.2 -7,3 16.9 
1981 JAN 128.5 1.4 13.4 -14.9 4 12.2 -1.4 188 1 187 
FEB 148.6 15.6 13.5 19.5 -.9 -9.0 -.4 231 2 229 
MAR 146.2 -1.6 -12.3 16.9 -1.0 11.6 ie 311 4 307 
APR 203.3 39.1 17.5 67.0 5.8 -3.2 -2.6 368 5 363 
MAY 168.5 17.1 “11.1 -22.6 752 -5.2 -.7 384 6 378 
JUN 170.8 1.4 -4.1 7.0 i 16.6 4 314 9 305 
JUL 142.8 16.4 -24.6 -8.7 -1.3 -7.8 -2.9 246 12 234 
AUG 139.6 -2.2 -6.1 7 1.5 -8.8 2.9 169 15 154 
SEP 151.7 8.7 -5.3 18.7 -4 12.6 7.5 189 19 170 
OCT 53.2 -45.8 -40.4 -48.9 -6.0 -12.9 8.0 110 21 89 
NOV 97.7 18.9 “17.9 43.5 -3.9 -.2 2.8 111 27 84 
DEC 157.2 60.9 14.4 78.8 3.1 5.0 1.1 
1982 JAN 133.0 -15.4 9.7 -21.6 -21.3 
SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED. 
MAR 5, 1982 TABLE 33 1:36 PM 
INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NER DURABLE SEMI- __NON-DURABLE NEW DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 
1977 ee, 11.9 8.7 76 9.1 2.0 4.9 3.9 1.3 a4 
1978 W041 9.7 10.6 10.6 az 3.0 6 5.6 5.7 “1.9 
1979 ty 14.8 12.4 10.9 itc8 1.4 2,3 4.0 -.3 -.5 
1980 9.6 Sat 4.2 T2 15.0 -1.3 -7.3 -4.7 5.4 5.9 
1981 13.4 9.5 14.7 13.5 12.4 2.5 -1.8 6.2 5.5 -3.7 
1980 I 2.2 2:3 -.5 -1.5 5.8 -.2 3 -2.7 -4.7 6.1 
II 1.5 -10.2 92 3.0 2.2 -1.8 12.7 -4.8 -.6 9 
Il See 16.1 4: aS) a1y 4.3 2.4 12.2 525 1.4 34, 
IV 3.6 2.4 4.0 3.4 3.4 1.0 19 2.7 ae -1.8 
1981 I 4.4 93 7.5 6.0 1.6 Ce. -.4 6:2 4.2 -3.7 
11 223 14 127 16 3.0 -.6 -1.3 1.4 -.7 5 
II] 2 -2.8 -2.3 V4 Sul -1.5 -4.9 -4.2 -.7 2 
IV 1.8 acy 1.4 .6 2.6 ot .0 -.6 2 9 
1980 DEC -.1 7 Pe 7 -.6 “1.5 1.4 -.9 ‘9 -3.4 
1881 JAN 4.0 -.3 6.6 4.9 1.7 3.9 -1.0 7.9 3.6 -.7 
FEB -.9 -2.2 -2.0 -.6 aR -1.6 -2.9 -3.5 3 -.4 
MAR 11 a3 207 1.6 -.3 .0 3.9 hy ¥. -2.3 
APR a4 4.4 2.0 4 3,0 1.0 4.4 1.0 -.6 73 
MAY -1.0 -9.4 -3.1 41 2 “1.7 11.2 -3.8 -.6 4 
JUN 14 1.9 asi 1.4 3 .2 1.5 9 .6 -1.0 
JUL .0 -5.0 -3.1 na 24 1.3 “5.5 -3.3 -.6 8 
AUG 8 20 -.3 3 1.8 2 a4 -.6 -.2 1.6 
SEP 7 6.0 1.9 -.7 4 0 5.4 ay -.6 -.3 
OCT -1.2 -22.0 -6.3 i: ie -2.0 -20.9 “5.6 2 8 
NOV 4.5 57.5 15.6 5 -1.0 4.8 50.3 12.8 .6 1,3 
DEC -1.9 -25.0 -B.8 ‘2 2.4 -3.4 -24.8 9.2 .0 1.7 
URCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-536-—NER MOTOR VEAICL SALES, CATALOGUE 


STATISTICS CANADA. 


63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, 
THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY) 

FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982. 

THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 
BY FOOTNOTE 1. 


(1) 


(2) 


0 a 
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FEB 22, 1982 TABLE 34 2:47 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR MPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE OTAL ULL-TIME PART-TIME AID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 

1977 Zan 1.8 1.0 8.1 1.6 8.1 14,4 5.8 16.9 61.5 
1978 3.7 3.4 29 ay 3.0 8.4 14,5 6.1 Tne 62.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.4 235 4.1 156 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2473 6.2 3.3 oe 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 207 2.6 2.0 6.8 oe) 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 I ed a 6 oe -6 fel 13.0 5.4 4.0 64.0 
II a) 0 a 1.4 46 7.8 13.8 5.6 4.4 63,9 

ITI -3 6 a 2.6 af 7.6 iss 5.5 ree 63.9 

IV 2 2 8 aed 2 138: 127 5.3 =2,9 64.2 

1981 | ay Woz 1e2 22S 1.4 Yf 6) 13.0 5,2 A 64.7 
II .o ) 6 eo 5) we Ne. 5.2 iV 64,7 

III ae) =e a} #5 awe 7.6 13.1 5.6 IE) 64.7 

IV 44 Scat “1.4 oz a6 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 

1981 JAN 5 aS Ae? 2.8 2] Dae 12:39 5.2 Ba 64.5 
FEB 6 7 -8 2.6 8 Tie 12.8 5.1 ao! 64.8 

MAR 1 =F) =o =e ee 7.4 13.4 522 3.0 64.8 

APR .0 ad suf Se) a 70 12.5 S51 -4.4 64.7 

MAY ME ot -.4 259 -0 av: 12.8 Sine 2.8 64.7 

JUN .3 m2 4 =1.9 a0 7.4 12,9 5.4 Zut 64.8 

JUL <2 ee Sart .4 =f) 7.4 125¢ 5.5 an 64.6 

AUG .0 de ma 4 Ye: wat 12.2 8) aici 64.5 

SEP 8 =54 0 And a4 8.2 14,3 6.1 17.0 65.0 

OCT ae ae Sky =a5 Byes Bed 14.2 6.2 nh, 64.8 

NOV ons Bar: ge} 120 ane 8.3 14,7 Sia ='.'5 64.6 

DEC ~nt =.9 5 =.8 -.4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 

1982 JAN =26 “i 2 4 1) Te) 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4,2 64.0 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 
FEB 22, 1982 TABLE 35 2:47 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
TOTAL UN- LOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 14 LOOKING NOT NOT DURATION OF 


EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 
AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 
(it (WEEKS) 
1977 850 24.4 21a Sal 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 Ze Je) 201 35.2 3.9 IE: 3.4 ese 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 32.1 3.9 6.2 S52 14.7 
1981 898 Aoi) 26.1 32.3 4.2 6.2 3.5 Aiea 
1980 I 955 23.1 206s 31.5 Bias 8.4 1.8 14.1 
I] 909 24.3 22a 36.6 4.7 5.6 4.7 15.6 
Ill 817 27.8 26.5 20%5 4.1 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 sno 4.9 aay 14.7 
1981 | 852 23.5 28.0 3325 Sat 6.4 CaN: Tet 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 laf 4.7 a8 16.4 
IT] 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 6.9 4.0 1521 
IV 935 Za 29.6 29°52 fab) 6.9 iNeed 14,2 
1981 JAN 945 29.0 26.9 31.3 3.3 8.3 2.0 14,1 
FEB $28 22 29.6 34.8 iow 5.8 Due 15.3 
MAR 983 22.9 275 35.5 4.6 Bit 2.8 15.8 
APR 886 20.0 2252 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 Wat 
MAY 854 25 20.8 36.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 
JUN 855 2a 22.9 32.2 6.0 4.2 5.8 15.5 
JUL 835 on 25.0 P| 4.8 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 7390 22,0 26.8 31.5 4.7 Diet a58 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 §.6 2.8 14.5 
OCT 891 29.9 28.2 29,4 3.1 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 279 5,9 Nee! 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2x0 3.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 3005 20 10.8 io 13.8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 36 2:47 PM 


FEB 22, 1982 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Acts 15-24 AGES AND _OV 
—[ABOUR EMPLOY UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- [LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- | UNEMPLOY- A . 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

eee 

1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 on8 220 17.2 5.8 61.0 

1978 EVs 3.1 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 

1979 ra 5.6 -7.1 13.0 66.2 Pee) 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 

1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 3.1 jay. 2.9 5.4 62.9 

1981 4 a3 1.0 1323 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 

1980 I -.4 -.6 3.4 13.0 67.2 1.0 9 4.5 5.4 62.9 

II 4 -.5 6.5 13.8 67.4 & 2 2.6 5.6 62.8 

III -.2 4 -3.8 1323 67.3 5 6 -1.8 5.5 62.7 

IV “3 1.0 -4.1 2h, 67.5 1.2 tes -1.8 5.3 63.1 

1981 1 3 6 3.2 13.0 68.2 tend 1.4 -.7 5.2 63.5 

II -.1 Be -2.5 12507 68.2 ue aT 1.9 5.2 63.6 

III -1.0 -1.4 ew 1351 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 

IV -.7 -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 5 -.2 12.0 6.3 63.7 

1981 JAN 6 5 1.3 12.9 68.1 4 5 =n) 5.2 63.3 

FEB 3 4 -.2 12.8 68.3 wi if -.9 Sat 63.6 

MAR .0 -.7 4.5 13.4 68.3 at 0 1.6 5.2 63.6 

APR -.7 4 -7.4 12.5 67.9 2 © -1.6 St 63.6 

MAY 5 ¥ at 12.8 68.3 ne + 2.5 5.2 63.6 

JUN ne a 1.0 12.9 68.5 13 72 EYL 5.4 63.6 

JUL -1.3 -1.0 -3.0 1227 67.7 a .0 Pos 5.5 63.6 

AUG -.7 Eee -4.1 1222 67.3 nD, 4 -3.3 5.3 63.6 

SEP 1.4 -1.0 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 -.2 16.2 6.1 63.9 

OCT “1.4 “1.1 -1.4 14.2 67.6 # .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 

NOV -.3 -.8 DT 14.7 67.5 -.3 -1 -3.3 6.1 63.6 

DEC -.3 -.5 4 14.8 67.3 .0 -.5 Ut 6.5 63.5 

1982 JAN -1.2 -1.5 4 15.0 66.6 -.3 aD -7.8 6.0 63.1 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 22, 1982 TABLE 37 2:47 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


———— a ee GES Oe ANDOVER = 6 2 een 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (ot) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
as Hee en ee ee ee eee 
1977 Ae .5 17.3 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 K eh aan 4.5 13.9 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 Te7 44.0 
1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 V7 61.0 4.2 5.0 -6.2 720 44.9 
1980 pte | ay | PAP | 12,7 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 
1981 .4 8 -2.8 iZce 63.2 6.1 5.9 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1980 I 4 -.1 4.5 12.6 62.4 1.8 1.8 5 6.6 46.2 
Il 4 Ey | ao? 13.0 62.6 | .0 4.3 6.9 46.0 
III mit 5 22 hoa 62.7 .6 tA -6.7 6.4 46.0 
IV et .7 -4,1 252 62.8 2.0 2a -2.3 6.1 46.6 
1981 I .5 .4 3 12.4 63.3 2.0 nya) S07 6.2 47.3 
I! 5 1.0 =o. 7 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
II! -1.5 -1.6 -.8 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 Oe7 Gaz 48.1 
IV Ce 1.3 7 ee | 12.9 63.0 i = 4 Viet 7.4 48.2 
1981 JAN .6 “yf -.6 y he Soa | 63.2 oF 6 2.0 6.3 47.1 
FEB 5 .4 in2 Pa’ 63.6 9 lea -1.9 6.2 47.4 
MAR -.9 -1.4 2a 12.6 63.0 .4 .4 12:0) 6.2 47.5 
APR = ae | -5.6 11.9 63.0 A} is 5 6.2 47.6 
MAY 1 1.6 2.4 12,0 64.1 9 120. .0 6.2 47.9 
JUN -.2 -.1 a ee 2 ies 64.0 .4 As 3.4 ee 48.0 
JUL -1.7 -1.4 -3,5 1156 63.1 0 = 1.4 6.4 47.9 
AUG -1.0 -.5 -4.8 Pies 62.5 5 5 0 6.4 48.0 
SEP Lee -1.0 19.1 13.2 63.3 te ae Vala ae 48.5 
OCT -.9 -.2 -5.3 12.6 62.8 a =i 1.6 7.5 48.5 
pack .4 =.2 4.5 tao B31 -.5 - 4 -1.5 7.4 48.2 
1089 JA ay! eal ot fren V9} 63.0 -.2 a | -1.2 7.4 48.0 
JAN -.3 -.6 1.6 13,2 62.9 .0 8 -10.3 6.6 47.9 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


FEB 22, 1982 TABLE 38 2:47 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT 


PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1977 <Spe} 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 Wwe 130 18.0 4.9 80.9 
1978 2.8 Af 3.9 lee | 69.7 Za Dyck 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 =2..2 isn 71.4 ne! 2.6 a i, 4.5 80.9 
1980 1g ral 5.0 13.8 72.0 HE td 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 2 3.9 14.2 7235 2.0 HE) 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 I <55 Sita 2.6 13.4 72.0 6 3 8.2 4.7 80.7 
II 4 =o 8,7 14,5 Woe 1 od Ae Tz 4.7 80.5 
III 0 3 = Bit i3c0 TAT 2 ia 245 4.9 80.4 
IV 4 nee =A .2 13.2 een 6 aif Sh isia 4.7 80.5 
1981 I HS mak 4.7 13.6 | 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 
I] oy =4 Pe 13.4 72.6 at sil 2ua 4.6 80.4 
II] at en 3.6 13.9 72.4 4 “a Tis 4.9 80.2 
IV mai =3,4 VE Npa| 16.0 TUS 4 8 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1981 JAN ae 3 Zaill eee) 72.8 ee 4 -2.8 4.5 80.6 
FEB 102 4 =n 13.3 72.9 3) +4) .0 4.5 80.8 
MAR 8 = 6.2 14.1 73.5 a Ee ee 4.6 80.6 
APR =z al Pers 13.0 72.6 51, a) -3.3 4.4 80.6 
MAY -.4 =1.:0 3.7 TES 72.4 See) ae 4.7 4.6 80.2 
JUN 6 ne aN 1358 Pas .3 me 2.8 4.8 80.3 
JUL =a He, Seid =i: 135.5 2,2 na al 3.1 4.9 80.3 
AUG eK) .0 =3.5 1309 72.0 .0 aS Sant 4.6 80.2 
SEP 12S Sot) 17.4 Lome Tan 2 =.5 18:0 ies 80.2 
OCT ~ 12 Slee 1.6 15.6 Pha} as : 3,2 5.4 80.2 
NOV a i hes 19 16.0 71.8 rth $4 -4.8 Bie 80.0 
DEC at ie! ec] 16.3 eS 7! Say 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN = 2 eal -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 S515 ia Se 5.7 ia 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
FEB 22, 1982 TABLE 39 2:47 PM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 


TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 

1977 PHO} =a510 PERS lead Sse Stee) Sats P54 Dnt 4.3 
1878 ae 3.0 ire En) See 3.6 4.6 355 228 3.5 
1979 4.) 4.8 5.8 Bia 1.4 one 4.8 ong RE 3.8 
1880 3.0 1,4 8.4 itd Sous Seid ) 1.4 979 4.8 
1981 257 es) at 3 4.2 3.0 3 Zino 227.6 4.7 
1980 | 4 mn! my ne -2.4 8 Sate? me 7.8 6 
II at 6) Ing eS] salad 3h) 8 sth 3.1 io 

II] 8 = 5 mall nt) ane 8) 1.4 0 8 i a) 

Iv Ted oy 4.5 8 Sale die oak) Anz =H le ea 
1981 | thse} 1,9 2nd 1.0 4.4 AE 4 6 =3.6 19 
II 5 6 nz .4 Tee mo 1.0 oS ma 6 

IT] tee. 2 1.2 Tos Was 255) sili 1.0 1.0 9 

IV =216 E24 = Ay 2518 =e) ul bt aioe Lind Sine 
1981 JAN I 1.0 1.0 “3 Sel 1) 6) 2 Goal WL 6 
FEB re i a3 dee Te 6 0 An! Sas) a 

MAR ee Bl 1,0 SS} 1.6 a Aste! Var 2 AK 

APR ua ay: a sal 0 4 Be 6 ne .0 

MAY | 2 =.9 6 =a EoD ih ae 4 0 .0 

JUN “a ard .0 Sith 8 aL ve} a3 1.4 ae 

JUL es 6 ae me Ta? Fats = ah6 mn ae ae 

AUG an .0 Zine eae = 48 1.6 Lot 0 air, 

SEP are. = 16 = oH Sess =< 6 ail zak a ain, aa 

OCT es a fee ton! rO a .0 1.0 Shi, oh -.4 

NOV ae as a0 are 8 ane) RY =n ts =a 

DEC ay". =e eta =250 <6 ne ant sat ies 9 
1982 JAN ne =15 = 1 Fine = it =| 6 =o 2.0 a 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


TABLE 40 332) PM 


MAR 4, 1982 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


<<< 


1976 cy 1.1 1.7 1.0 1.0 2.0 9.0 1.5 2.4 2.0 
1977 2.7 14 vat 4 2.4 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 oe 
1978 2.0 -.1 s 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 ai8 4.1 2.0 
1979 A 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.6 3.1 2.9 3.3 5.8 ee 
1980 #2 -.5 8.0 -1.2 -2.0 3.2 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1979 IV 5 -.1 4:9 -.3 att 8 9 Al 1.4 .0 
1980 I a -.5 2.5 -.4 -2.7 4 9 -.3 9 +3 
II 3 -1.7 1.5 -1.6 -3.6 9 9 3 14 1.2 
III of 2 -1.0 -.4 3.5 9 .6 F 1.2 9 
IV 1.3 1.5 1.8 1.0 3.6 1.3 9 1a 2.0 8 
1981 1 1.4 128 4 1.9 9 423 aa 1.5 2.9 3 
II 11 By 2.6 1.5 Deo 8B 5 2 x a 
III -.1 -2.0 -3.8 aay -1.9 .6 -1.2 1.0 1.2 5 
1980 NOV 4 -.3 -.3 -.4 0 eS -.2 4 ao 0 
DEC 7 1.3 3 0 2.8 5 a 6 1.4 -1 
1981 JAN 4 -.3 -.9 3 -2.3 a7 -.5 or, 19 2 
FEB .6 1.5 9 1.5 1.8 2 -1.3 2 5 6 
MAR 2 3 Ee me 6 ‘4 1.8 a -.9 3 
APR 3 8 ry £y 1.3 a -1.0 “a 5 -.1 
MAY 6 3 3 a Ad de 13 1.4 3 5 
JUN | -.2 6 3 -2.5 a -.4 4, -.4 3 
JUL =3 -1.5 5.1 “1,7 1.0 2 -3.2 3 1.4 4 
AUG -.4 -.8 -1.0 -.7 -1.0 -.2 OuF -.8 = -.4 
SEP 6 sa 4.5 5 -2.8 i 3 9 pe ie 
OCT -.2 -.9 =,3 -1.0 -.9 l 8 -.8 0 4 
NOV .0 -.5 -.8 -.8 9 a 9 -.4 af 4 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 41 IAP AN id 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


a a ae eae ea 


1976 ay -1.6 357 1.4 4 2.3 
1977 a Se 357 -1.4 -1.8 =Tet 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1.0 a7) 5 
1979 2.8 263 7.5 3.0 3.9 ou 
1980 1.1 -4.0 11.5 -1.9 -3.0 a7 
1979 IV 3 -.7 1.9 -.5 -.6 -.5 
1980 I 23 Te 2.5 -.6 -.8 -.5 
I 249 -3.1 3.8 -1.5 -2.7 -.4 
III .0 -7.0 5 -.8 -.9 -.8 
IV 5 1.0 127 4 BS 8 
1981 I 136 .0 8 1.6 4 1.8 
II 1.0 =1.7 5b: 1.8 257 ou 
Ill -.7 -7.4 -2.0 -2.2 -3.8 -.8 
1980 NOV =n -1.5 <3 -.3 a7 al 
DEC 5 -.8 5 a7 1.4 a 
1981 JAN 1.0 9 6 5 -.9 1.5 
FEB a -1.3 a7 1.0 2.1 59 
MAR 5 2.9 a & yr) -.3 
APR 3 -4.4 my: 1d Dai a 
MAY 4 1 eed 0 a 42 
JUN 3 -.5 5 6 130 .0 
JUL -1.3 -13.2 ns -2.3 -4,3 ee 
AUG 3 2.6 -3.7 -.5 -.6 3 
SEP 5 13.3 1.5 0 8 aol 
OCT =A =153 4 -1.3 -2.1 -.7 
NOV -.4 -4.2 3 “1.1 -1.7 = 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANAD 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. ‘ 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY 
(2) 


EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. Ue A ee 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 42 3:21 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 

—_——- ale me  ste0ra TRANSTORS ets eae : COMMUNITY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 

CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 

TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
1976 -2.6 2.6 x3 1.1 oe | 5.1 4.7 
1977 -2.8 1.0 -1.5 2,2 1.4 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.1 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 2.4 4.3 
1979 3.5 1.7 01 3.0 3.1 3.3 4.0 
1980 -2.8 353 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.4 4.6 
1979 IV -2.1 1.6 a 4 1 5 ta 
1980 I -4 132 4 5 5 -.2 1.3 
II -3.6 1.0 s| -1 1 9 7 
Ill 2.0 = 5 4 .6 ae 4 
IV 6 6 0 | -.1 5 9 
1981 I 4.4 -.4 1.4 e 2% 8 3.5 
II 8 3 .6 5 8 8 As 
III 0 -.7 -.2 .0 -1 1.8 1.0 
1980 NOV 2 a -.2 -.3 -.2 .0 ~ at 
DEC .0 sg a -.2 4 6 aT 
1981 JAN 3.5 wy 1.0 6 ." 3 2.9 
FEB 1.8 “on 4 “3 -.6 .0 a 
MAR -1.4 1.4 0 4 5 3 4 
APR 1.6 -.4 3 -.4 4 a 4 
MAY -.8 5 a ot | a af 
JUN ‘a 2 8 2 9 1 .0 
JUL 4 -3.1 -.2 aan 8 7 5 
AUG 2 30 -.5 -.3 -.4 11 -.4 
SEP -.4 a -.4 =o -.3 fe 1.5 
OCT -.7 8 -.5 s7 9 -.1 4 
NOV 4 7 -1.4 .0 5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 43 3:21 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
a eee 


MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 

aa. eee 

1976 12.6 25.4 19.9 16.2 14.5 52.0 

1977 on Wa 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.5 

1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 meses 

1979 12.4 11,4 i323 20.6 13.6 oie y/ 

1980 9.0 6.0 138 23h Bol 70 

1979 IV 24 5} 10.4 3.3 Sid 2.6 bat 

1980 | aaa “11.4 3.4 3.8 20) SIA) 

II a 7.2 io eae <3 =4,3 

Ill Ue) 43 Siete 3.0 qd ey 

IV ae) Sins. 4.4 4.9 4.1 7.4 

1981 I 3.9 wey ge 4.5 4.2 3.8 

I] 4.4 seal 218 4.5 Bal 2.8 

II] .0 3.8 -14.5 155 = 170 4.2 

1980 NOV ire} 7.4 srt: A. 18 236 

DEC 2a ailta 4.2 2.0 2.4 1.3 

1981 JAN 1.0 =Sn7 .0 Died We Pre, 

FEB Ua) 10.9 ie iit eins | 

MAR ai 155) New ns 4 th. 

APR 1.5 2.3 -4,) 3.0 ie =o 

MAY 2.6 6.8 1.3 NN 230 5.0 

JUN 1.6 =Ain) 2.6 9 oan 1.0 

JUL ae 1.6 =13.'9 1.0 coy fs Pie 

AUG Oy, i | -13.4 lie -4.4 2.8 

SEP 3.1 2a PANSY 1.8 O50 4 

OCT A Who) hi8 se! 6 a 

NOV U2 7.0 &3;,.0 i3 ae Be 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


45 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 44 3:21 PM 


RAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


ee 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN HORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275i 
1978 oa Sei Ife] 1225 10.4 g76 8.8 1379 spe 616.1 
1979 11.8 eae 12.5 160 doe: 8.3 12.0 8.5 Bi 648.8 
1980 1255 14.3 11.0 Wee 1207 11.8 11.3 10.1 Te2 747.93 
1981 728.0 
1980 I Sue 4.8 2a <tef 1.6 Bie 21 eo 2.6 800.0 
I] ara 25.8 Way) line Dine bat] Zoe Pie 252 706.7 
III 30 2.4 2a che) 30 Sao: 2o0 253 2.6 959.0 
IV 3.4 Ze Bin 4.3 a8 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 5251.9 
1981 I 2xo 20 ei | Shad 200 1.0 3.0 2a 3.0 584.0 
II sme 4.3 2.6 2.8 4.6 3.8 4.1 4.1 4.1 482.4 
IIl 3.8 6 2.4 Hal Siu Sin if 2.4 2.4 2.4 1382.8 
IV 462.8 
1980 DEC iS eal 2.0 3.0 1.6 fase 250 253 2.0 aaceo 
1981 JAN aly a8 6 We ac ae ae 4 at 308.8 
FEB 4 0 1.0 =30 lens = 474 .8 8 8 668.4 
MAR ay To 6 ail 8 au! oe) oy 3S 774.9 
APR 2.0 ete) MiB alt 1e9 iets 1.8 1.8 1.8 561.1 
MAY 1.4 9 4 We2 1.6 Sunl 1.8 1,8 1.8 462.6 
JUN Uc. a ileal ae) 1.6 1.4 1.3 eg! Ws 423.5 
JUL if SEY vats} 255 AG) aio oa 0 at 1764.1 
AUG AG) eho) = Fi) int 6 Saline Sn ae = old Vitae 
SEP 4.4 4.5 4 Nive Lis 3.0 Sag 4.0 Siok] 671.1 
OCT = 2.4 i ao seh .0 =e) -.4 are 651.0 
NOV a 2.0 =D 1.4 9 Us) 1.0 1.0 1.0 545.3 
DEC 1921 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 45 32 dee 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


————— TTT 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE — NONDURABLE . TOTAL — BUILDING ENGINEERING 
en ee ee ee eee 
1976 40.3 38.7 39.5 37.9 38.9 37.4 41.6 
1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 B78 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.0 39.4 37.9 42.6 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 S728 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1979 IV 41.2 38.5 39.1 37.8 39.5 38.1 42.6 
1980 I 41.3 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.4 38.0 42.1 
I! 41.0 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 37.1 41.8 
Ill 40.6 38.3 39.0 37.7 38.9 37.6 41,8 
1V 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.3 37.9 42,1 
1981 | 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 37.9 42.1 
1] 40.5 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.5 3713 41.6 
III 40.4 38.5 39.4 Bag 38.9 S706 42.1 
1980 NOV 40.2 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.2 37.8 41.9 
DEC 39.9 38.6 39.3 37.9 39.6 38.1 42.3 
1981 JAN 40.8 38.9 39.7 38,2 39.9 3603 42,9 
FEB 40.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 39.1 37.9 41.8 
MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 377 38.9 37.6 41.6 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.8 36.6 41.3 
MAY 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.9 37.6 41.6 
JUN 40.2 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.7 
JUL 40.1 38.9 39.9 37.7 38.6 37.5 41.2 
AUG 40.5 38.4 39.4 37.5 39.3 S724 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.9 37.5 38.8 S786 41.8 
OCT 40.3 38.5 39.2 sa. 38.3 37.4 40.7 
NOV 40.2 38.1 38.6 376 39,2 37.8 42.3 


, , DA. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 46 3:21 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


0 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE —RETATL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION  PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1976 11.8 15.1 13.1 12.7 13.5 1557 10.8 11.1 10.3 11.4 
1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 11.9 11.5 9.8 73 7.8 7.0 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7:6 6.7 5.4 8.2 5.1 
1979 8.6 10.7 11.4 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.3 79 9.5 ice, 
1980 9.8 12.2 11.7 9.7 9.0 11.3 10.4 7.9 11.5 9.0 
1979 IV Bey 2.7 a9 1.6 tra 1.4 5.9 ee 2.1 ee, 
1980 | 5 1.9 3.4 2.9 2.1 3.5 2,3 1.9 2.9 1.8 
II 2.7 1.0 27 2.6 1.4 2.9 2.9 19 2.4 3.3 
II as 3.5 2.4 oc5 3.8 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.9 2.6 
IV 3.2 3.5 2.6 3.3 4.4 2.8 ai 2.3 3.8 2.3 
1981 1 307 3.4 4.8 3.5 3.0 4.0 3.0 2.9 8.0 3.2 
II 2.9 1.6 2.9 2.9 2.6 2.4 1.8 1.9 ae at 
III 1.9 1.4 Ce, 2.2 3.7 oOE 2.6 2.9 1.5 2.9 
1980 NOV I 3 -1.4 .9 8 1.2 8 5 6 ~.2 
DEC 114 5.7 24 at 1.8 1.0 13 -.6 Si 11 
1981 JAN 1.6 -1.3 3.1 1.2 1.8 1.3 169 2.5 7.0 1.9 
FEB 1.4 0 a 1.8 any 2.5 1.6 6 5 .9 
MAR 3 3.0 5 2 5 -.4 -.3 A -.2 | 
APR ie -1.4 1.4 1.0 -1.2 6 5 1.0 9 ¥F 
MAY x7 i i2 1.4 5.0 1.6 14 -1 1.4 1.3 
JUN -.5 1.8 4 ei 1.1 8 .6 re of 9 
JUL 0 -2.2 (ee 4 -.8 -1.3 .6 1.5 1,2 9 
AUG 1.5 1.8 1.8 8 3-2 3.6 tt 0 -.3 11 
SEP 1.0 2.8 1.7 9 0 1.5 12 2 “1.1 2B 
OCT 1.0 3.4 e 1.4 4 1.5 8 fe 17 8 
NOV 2 -1.0 i,2 .9 2 i 8 1.0 
SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA” 
MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 47 3:21 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE TO BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 
ALL AGREEMENTS RITH COLA CLAUSE KITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NER 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 7.8 7.9 1 260728 
1978 7.0 7.3 6.7 6.2 5.8 ee ee) 7.8 6.7 326830 
1979 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.6 7.4 703 8.8 9.5 o3 280838 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 ae 9.6 11.0 11,2 10.8 302560 
1981 12.3 11.4 13.3 9.6 9.4 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.4 219966 
1980 | 9.0 8.7 9.1 8.8 8.4 9.0 9.5 10.3 9.3 402595 
II 10.3 9.1 10.9 9.0 8.0 10.1 14.9 10.8 11,2 325690 
III ie 11.2 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 11.5 12.0 1101 233915 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 1a 11.6 tic? 248040 
1981 | 1253 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 11,2 13.7 14.5 13.1 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.9 10.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 309330 
II 12,2 11.4 13.8 10.5 10.6 6.7 14.3 14.3 14.2 228870 
IV 12.8 11.9 13.9 9.8 9.7 1251 14.0 14.2 14.0 168820 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NER SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 


OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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Prices 
48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
32 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
3 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
4 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
5 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 
6 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
| Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
7 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
| Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
8 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
9 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 
) 


Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 48 3:06 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL USING CLOTHING RANS= HEALTH ECREATION OBACCO NERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 7.4 12.2 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 22 3.9 8.1 9.3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 3.0 6.9 7,2 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.1 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 | De 2.5 1.9 213 2.5 2.3 1.9 a4 4.0 
I] 2.8 2.8 2.0 a:7 3.2 a8 2.7 4.7 3.4 
III 2.8 4.2 2.3 re 2,3 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.5 
IV 2.8 3.1 2.6 a 4.2 2.0 353 3.0 B.5 
1981 | 342 3.0 3.1 1.3 5.8 2 a3 1.4 9.6 
1 3.1 ee 3.3 1.8 4.4 3.7 3,2 4.4 6.6 
III 3.0 2.5 3.5 153 3.5 o4 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2cE -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 Tsk 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1981 JAN 1.3 5 1.4 -.5 3.6 eg 1.4 -.2 6.2 
FEB 1.0 ie 7 136 cE 1.6 1.0 5 4 
MAR 1.3 7 1.5 1.0 J | 2.6 + 1.0 4.9 
APR 7 1.0 7s 2 1.0 5 .0 8 0 
MAY 8 -.5 1 2 1.6 to 1.8 2.8 319 
JUN 1.5 1.8 1.4 ) 233 3 5 2.5 4.9 
JUL .9 13 1.4 -.3 .6 e .6 9 9 
AUG 7 3 1:1 ia 3 ad .6 1.0 5 
SEP a7 =,2 1.0 Z) nae 12 2 .6 a3 
OCT 1.0 -.1 1.9 3 4 i, 1.8 2.1 1.0 
NOV 9 -.2 4 “y 2.5 1.3 Mi 2.6 -.1 
DEC 4 -.8 7 -.4 2.0 3 4 4 2.9 
1982 JAN S 1.0 1.3 “1.6 7 4 4 5 1.0 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA” 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 49 3:06 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH ECREATION TOBACCO NERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 95.5 80.8 100.3 93.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 | 122.8 96.5 85.0 94.7 94.8 82.6 86.8 123.6 
II 122.8 95.7 85.9 95.1 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
II 124.5 95.2 84.5 95.1 94.8 82.4 88.6 123.5 
IV 124.8 95.1 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 | 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 93.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.4 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
II 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1981 JAN 124.3 95.1 82.2 98.8 92.8 8107 86.7 137.3 
FEB 125.1 94.8 82.6 98.3 93.3 81.7 86.3 136.5 
MAR 124.3 95.0 82.3 99.0 94.5 81.2 86.0 141.3 
APR 124.6 95.0 81.9 99.2 94.2 80.6 86.1 140.3 
MAY 122.9 95.2 81.3 98.9 94.5 ire 87.7 142.0 
JUN 123.2 95.1 80.7 100.6 93.3 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 79.7 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 125.4 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 79.7 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 79.9 100.4 92.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 92.7 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 79.2 103.6 92.6 79.9 91.2 152.4 
3 97.4 77.4 103.6 92.4 79.3 91.1 152.9 


1982 JAN 118, 


0 : THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 50 3:06 PM 


MAR 3, 1982 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ALL GOODS SERVICES OTAL AL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 


DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


74 8.0 7.4 5.1 bs 8.1 9.0 7.8 70 
1978 9.0 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 9.1 10.6 9.6 8.7 12 7.0 7.9 9.1 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 9.7 12.2 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 12.5 13.1 9.4 8.1 15.9 11.5 12.8 11.0 
1980 9,9 2.6 9.7 tA 3.0 ee be 2.1 
= tT 28 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.3 2.1 2:7 2.7 

III 2.8 gi 2.5 1.8 3.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 
IV 2.8 3.4 2.1 2.2 4.2 a4 2.8 a4 
1981 I 3.9 3.4 a4 1.5 4.4 3.0 3.3 2.7 
I] 3.4 a3 2.4 2.5 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
III 3.0 3.0 2.0 1.4 S59 3.0 523 2.6 
IV 2.5 1.7 2.6 2.2 1.3 3.6 3.4 2.3 
1981 JAN 1.3 1.2 Ei -.2 ee 1.4 1.5 8 
FEB 1.0 1.0 5 1.1 1.2 1.3 8 1 
MAR 3 1.6 ay 1.8 128 9 1.5 1.0 
APR i 5 ag 6 i) 4 ef 8 
MAY rz) 9 2.0 .0 “yy 9 123 8 
JUN 1.5 1.8 4 8 2.6 122 135 133 
JUL 9 9 6 -.1 ri 9 2 9 
AUG i 5 He 1.0 5 1.1 9 a 
SEP .; .) 5 8 id 8 1.0 5 
ocT 1.0 5 <3 9 a 1% 183 1.0 
NOV 9 8 2.5 8 a ) 132 rz) 
DEC 4 2 4 -.3 “a 9 8 s 
1982 JAN 7 3 = -1.5 1.0 1.4 .6 6 


ee SS Sh 
SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 51 3:06 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ET 


GOODS TOTAL TOTAL 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
nS 

1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 

1978 100.6 VATS) 82.) 111.0 Sono 93.6 98.7 

1979 10153 739 Aral Tvsiot 97.6 §2.5 98.6 

1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 Wise 957.9 92.4 98.2 

1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95710) 92.6 97.0 

1980 I 102.5 80.5 81.8 Vises 96.7 S270 98.3 

II 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 

III 103.2 80.5 Biot 115.4 EBay Ganz 98.3 

IV 103.8 (ANSE) 80.6 116.9 95.0 S22 97.9 

1981 1 103.3 79.0 79.2 118.2 94.8 92.2 97.4 

Il 703.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 Stay 

III 103.9 (fot: vile WRI 94.7 92.6 96.8 

IV 103.2 Tees Milas 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 

1881 JAN 103.8 (Aaa 79.0 117.9 94.9 S2ES $7.5 

FEB 103.8 7) TE IRA UTSa 94.9 92.) S7a 

MAR 104.1 78.6 7925 118.7 94.5 9259 97.2 

APR 103.9 78.2 79.4 118.6 94.8 S22 97.3 

MAY 103.8 von 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 97.1 

JUN 104.1 78.2 Toul ASi5 94,5 9205 96.8 

JUL 104.1 78.0 das 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 

AUG 103.9 aay ifads igs 94.8 9275 96.8 

SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 ASS $4.9 92.8 96.6 

OcT 10303 Hid pene; Wikia 119.0 957.5 Soa 96.6 

NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 Lael 93.4 96.7 

DEC 102.3 78.2 76.9 Vitae 965) gant 96.5 

1982 JAN 102.4 tN io be? 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 52 3:06 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS ERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GooDs 


1977 se vam 4.9 6.1 8.9 tad 9.6 
1978 6.3 7.4 “hd 4.5 10.6 eR 8.2 
1979 10.4 9.2 8:3 11.0 10.1 8.5 8.5 
1880 10.6 10.5 8.6 iiv2 12.2 9.4 12.0 
1981 10.0 Vet 8.0 7.8 14.9 10.0 12.0 
1980 I Ve | 23 leg 2.7 2.9 2.0 3.6 
I] 2.6 251 2.8 FEA) 2.6 2.4 3.6 
III 212 3.1 3.0 25it 4.4 ae ae0 
IV 2.0 2.6 hea eo 4.4 2.0 3.0 
1981 I 2.9 2.6 1.8 20: 3.4 2.6 A, 
I] 1.6 2.6 2.6 2.5 3.1 Zoe 3,1 
III 3.2 ve 2uv ers x Sis 272 4.7 
IV 3.0 2.0 250 1.4 2.0 2a 2.0 
URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 53 3:06 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMEN 
TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1877 92.3 19,9 83.2 98.2 96.5 11259 
1978 $3.2 78.9 81.7 102.1 Sie 114.8 
1879 92.2 Fidow te 82.2 102.0 95.6 izes 
1980 $2.1 76.0 82.6 103.3 94.5 114.2 
1981 $3.0 75.3 80.9 107.9 04.5 116.2 
1980 | 91.5 1557 82.7 101.6 3453 Wang 
II $1.6 75.9 82.7 101.7 94.1 114.1 
III 92.4 76.5 82.7 103.9 94.6 114.4 
IV 92.9 75.8 82.1 106.2 94.9 115.5 
1981 | 92.6 75.0 81.4 106.7 94.6 114.4 
II 93.6 75.8 82.1 108.4 o5)03 116.1 
III 93.4 toe 80.6 108.9 94.5 O78 
Iv 92.4 74.7 79.4 107.8 93.6 116.6 


CE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


TABLE 54 3:06 PM 


MAR 3, 1982 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 © 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1977 8.4 10.9 lick, 7.4 Ubot! Races 12.3 122 
1978 8.2 8.5 6.3 9.6 8.6 8.8 13.3 13.4 
1979 ono 125.1 9:5 11.0 eR? 21.1 14.9 14.3 
1980 3.0 10.0 7.8 Wad 15:.'9 16.6 15.6 16.5 
1981 Dine 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 in Lik 10.7 
1980 I real 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 (ES Sie Law 
Il 1.5 WAS e¥ 2.3 Sl <0 125 les 
III 1.8 2.6 2.0 Via 2.5 xe Qn 3.3 
IV aut 4.1 2.8 yt) PE ihe ee Zon ius 
1981 I 3.4 4.6 vay Sue ix! 5.9 4.9 a0 
II 3.0 Siz 2.8 2.6 e251 =ie2 aul ane 
II] Ze 3.6 2.8 Pages 2.5 2.5 Za) 2.4 
IV 1.3 in. 3.0 1.6 Wo 8 = 10 eae 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 55 3:06 PM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 


RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT XPORTS IMPORTS 


CBU TNE FA eee 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


ee 


1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 39) 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 VIZ la2ng 109.2 TOW 2: 118.6 120.0 Eley: 117.0 
1979 115.8 140.1 11255 106.1 13259 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 13950 109.3 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 13233 
1981 Ree?) 144.9 110.2 107.0 136.7 Hekies) 131.0 lek} 
1980 I 116.3 140.7 Ties 108.8 143.6 143.2 132.3 134.8 
Il 113.9 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143.3 129.6 Isites 
IIT 113.5 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 143.3 130.2 Vaid 
IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129.5 131.8 
1981 1 114.7 143.5 109.3 107.0 141.6 146.3 Va2h2 134.7 
I] Sie 144.4 109.6 1O7ou 1251 138.1 131.7 134.2 
III 115.4 146.5 110.3 107.1 135.6 138.5 13250 134.5 
IV 114.6 145.2 Wins 106.6 134.4 136.8 127.8 128.8 


aE 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 56 3:06 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AL FOOD AND ACCO RUBBER AND TEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITURE PA 

MANUF AC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 

TURING INDUSTRIES 

1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 WfS2 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13,2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 OU 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.1 8.3 14,8 10.5 6.8 11.8 8.4 3 10.4 10.4 
1980 1 4.9 2.8 8.2 Boy 1.8 2.5 7a: -2.5 4.3 323 
II 11 1.5 8 Babs -1.9 3.4 Dag -7.1 a4 5.8 

II] 2.8 5.4 de 1.8 1.8 1.8 20 5.6 D7 1.0 

IV a3 5.1 5.2 1.9 a7 Pay MT -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 | 2.6 .6 2.6 Smo 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
II 2.9 47 1.7 24 1.4 28 23 2.5 20 129 

IJ on8 137 9 2.8 i) Ri Fe -.1 3.0 2/2 

IV 122 Ph, 9.3 320 8 9 ] -6.6 1.5 7 
1981 JAN 1.9 26 .0 1.4 2.0 ong 2.3 -.6 2.4 1.4 
FEB ») .0 2 9 5 1.0 6 5 Aes 8 

MAR 7 =.7 0 5 6 5 5 -.3 4 =2 

APR 9 a 1.0 4] 7 ae 1a ac an 7 

MAY a8 .0 9 Wi ic 120 4 re) feat “5 

JUN 9 1.3 0 Bi “1 the oT 7 9 5 

JUL aT AG ms 8 .0 ted 1.4 ip? 1.6 thet 

AUG S) 4 d Tear és) .6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 

SEP 3 -.4 1.3 5 Al aw “4 -3.9 3 5 

OCT 8 4 V2 7 zc 6 5 -3.2 4 he: 

NOV ao -.3 1.6 5 5 aa a -1.0 Gi 5 

DEC 4 .0 0 fe, 2 -.3 WY, 1.8 6 4 
1982 JAN 5 4 a 1.2 1.2 0 1.8 -.6 204 si 

URCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA” 

MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 57 3:05 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOOD AN OBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 


BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 1309 108.2 Sane 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 Lome 79.9 103.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 9509 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 SE igs! c255 WAST 99.0 94.6 12a 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.2 83.8 66.6 90,2 94.8 112.4 
1980 | 101.8 Jone 81.1 102.4 Si. 67.8 105.0 94,4 109.6 
I] 102.3 74.9 83.1 99.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 95ins 114.7 
II] 104.5 Td 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 39a EES) 112.6 
Iv 106.4 then! Cline SiO 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 |] 104.3 7 5Gol 81.7 Sie 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
I] 102.7 74,7 81.6 Saal 83.8 66.6 93.0 94,3 Piss 
II] 102.3 73.8 82.1 9552 84.2 66.8 91,0 Oona 112.6 
Iv 101.3 TORT 83.6 94.9 84.0 66.5 84.0 3555 113.2 
1981 JAN 104.9 Toe 81.4 S77 82.8 66.4 92.8 94.3 11253 
FEB 104.7 Taine 82.0 98.0 83.5 66.7 ase2 94.4 113.0 
MAR 103%, 3 TAT 81.8 S729 83.4 66.6 S22 94.2 112.0 
APR 10377 74.8 81.7 Stan 83.5 66.8 2a Aral Ties 
MAY 102.3 74.9 81.6 STi 83.7 66.6 93.5 94.4 111.5 
JUN 102.8 74.3 BS 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 13a 
JUL 102.7 73.8 SHES 95.6 84.3 66.9 94.4 9552 111.6 
AUG 102.4 7355 82.3 95.1 84.2 66.8 S153 LE 113.6 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.6 94.9 84.2 66.6 87.5 957.2 112.8 
OCT 101.4 78.9 S353 94.5 84.0 66.4 84.0 94.8 113),.2 
NOV 101.3 80.3 83.8 9551 84.2 66.6 83.3 95a? 113.1 
DEC 101.0 80.0 83.6 95.0 83.7 66.4 84.7 96.0 tI3c2 
1982 JAN 100.9 79,8 84.1 95.6 B32 Wf SS) 83.7 97.4 11258 


‘OURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE NDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 58 3:08 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABL URABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


ee ee 


12.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 5.2 726 8.5 

pda 3.0 9.3 8.8 11.0 6.6 &.3 133 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 9.2 1555 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 475) 15.8 10.5 
1981 43 9.9 12.2 9.4 7.4 15.1 13.8 12.4 ¥ 3 
9.3 2.5 Ta 2.3 an 7.3 6.4 5.5 3.9 

tae 11 “3,8 3.7 3.2 2.4 7 1.9 4.8 2.0 -.1 
Ill 2.1 1.4 We 1.8 1.4 9 s7 3.2 2.4 

1V 2.0 2.1 5.5 3.4 1.5 a7 1.7 4.1 2.2 
1981 | =4.6 S08 a He 17 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.9 ce 2.1 2.4 

III 3 tr a6 2.4 1.9 {:8 9.7 a.7 1.2 

1V =e 2.8 5.1 11 he Jind oi +3 1.0 
1981 JAN 2 2.0 1.5 2 8 6.7 4.0 2.3 1.3 
FEB -1.6 6 si a .6 3 1.0 2 0 

MAR 5 a A -.2 1.0 2.0 1.2 6 8 

APR ‘8 1.4 1.5 1.4 13 9 1.3 | 1:2 

MAY 5 Py 1.4 ee 3 1.5 1.0 EB 1.0 

JUN 0 ig a as sal 4 5 1.4 2 

JUL “42 ie) 0 ‘8 3 6 1.6 9 5 

AUG 1.8 -.1 0 1.8 14 38 ‘< 9 4 

SEP 4 5 2 1.2 1.0 4 0 4 0 

OCT Sat 1.9 5.3 1.3 3 a 1.9 8 8 

NOV “1.5 6 26 0 4 .0 0 <i, 9 -.2 

DEC 4 4 0 4 a .0 2 3 5 
1982 JAN =.3 9 “1.1 1.4 5 5.5 1,2 4 a6 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 59 3:06 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nn —FDEMICALS NON-DURABLE. DURABLE Um 
PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


ee 


1977 109).3 98.8 7on eo 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 75 Oils 82.5 101.1 Soc5 104.1 $5.3 
1979 118.6 $7.1 74.1 86.7 i2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 TB oom) 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.7 93.9 74.4 83.9 74.8 99.4 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 I 130.0 937d Pins 84.1 76.9 S55 100.5 105.2 94.0 
Il 124.2 95.4 72.8 Som 77.8 96.3 104.2 106.2 §2.9 
II] 123)..3 94.1 Teo) 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 $2.5 
IV 12g 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 9125 
1981 I 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74,7 oor 103.8 108.1 90.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 Som 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 113)59 LEW. Tore 84.2 74.6 99.4 105.5 108.7 90.1 
IV 112.5 94,7 76.1 84.1 74.9 Sora 106.4 108.8 89.9 
1981 JAN Tite Sans 74.2 83,4 74.4 98.6 103.1 108.1 90.7 
FEB 115.6 LEY 74.2 83.9 74,7 98.7 103.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 116.6 93.8 Tog 83.1 25m 0 100.0 104.4 108.1 90.7 
APR 116.5 94,2 Wane 83.5 T3ins 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY NES: 94.1 74.6 84.3 74.9 100.1 105.1 107.8 Sia 
JUN 115.2 93.6 74.1 83.9 74.2 SORE 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 S257 UES! 83.9 74.6 Sono 105.6 108.5 $0.3 
AUG 114.3 $273 oes 84.9 74,4 Soha 105.5 108.7 90.0 
SEP aes Osi 72.0 83.6 75.0 99.4 105.3 108.8 89.8 
ocT 113.5 94,2 (fois 84.0 74.6 99/2 106.4 108.8 89.9 
NOV 112.0 $4.9 76.1 84.1 15% 1 ER) bs 106.6 108.8 89.8 
DEC ARS 95.0 75.8 84.2 751.0 9951 106.4 108.8 90.0 
1982 JAN 1159 95.4 74.6 84.9 75.0 104.0 107.0 108.6 30.0 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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1982 


MAR 3, 


UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PAASCHE INDEXES 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 62 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & T 


1:42 PM 


1:42 PM 


MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.3 75963.7 8214.9 14756 .3 6883.0 29334.0 21726.4 4076.3 10818.4 
1981 83698 .4 9435.8 15207.8 6874.9 30566.2 25347 .9 4990.6 13071.6 
1980 I 144.2 18655.5 1517.8 3817.8 2016.1 7510.0 5375.3 1042.5 2645.4 
II 147.5 18978.9 2004.5 3880.0 1765.7 7204.2 5423.7 1128.2 2532.4 
II! 135.2 17806 .9 PACE Uh 3471.7 1443.1 6960.4 4584.5 893.9 2120.5 
IV 154.2 20522.4 2360.9 3586.8 1652.1 7659.4 6342.9 1011.7 3520.1 
1981 I 139.8 20085. 1 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5554.3 1130.4 2737.9 
I] 161.1 22441,5 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8355.0 6974.6 1306.3 3693.6 
II] 138.0 19503.3 2354.5 3588.0 1493.4 6948.8 5848.1 1234.3 29532 
IV 21668.5 2732.7 3899.5 1759.2 7314.1 6970.9 1319.6 3686.9 
1981 JAN 138.3 6668.8 647.7 1405.4 705.0 2645.4 1756.0 363.1 796.2 
FEB 12559 6369.4 HEN? 1304.4 TOSRT 2544.8 1685.9 349.9 827.5 
MAR 1522 7046.9 621.8 1252.6 631.4 2758.1 2112.4 417.4 1114.2 
APR 150.3 7031.2 BS 25.0 1192.8 602.7 2722.3 2237.5 437.5 1167.1 
MAY 157.8 7320.4 870.5 1228.5 492.2 2628.6 2313.4 421.9 1215.3 
JUN 175.3 8089.9 10434 1336.5 481.3 3004, 1 2423.7 446.9 1311.2 
JUL 142.5 6735.1 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.8 2054.6 450.3 1004.7 
AUG 124.93 5963.6 792.6 1140.5 499.1 2128.0 1673.7 360.1 809.5 
SEP 146.7 6804.6 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.0 211958 423.9 1139.0 
OCT 155.5 T2i3o5 936.6 1241.5 oo2,3 2455.5 2332.4 453.3 1209.3 
NOV USE yf 7628.4 1002.0 1378.9 621.1 2544.7 2428.6 424.1 1389.0 
DEC 6826.6 794.1 127901 605.8 2339 2209.9 442.2 1088.6 
1982 JAN 5994.1 534.3 1264.8 Rue AS? 1780.5 385.5 832.9 
OURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 63 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3.2 22,1 19.8 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 
1980 “1.5 15.7 30.1 177 30.0 20.3 3.8 
1981 10.2 14,9 34 awit 4,2 Thor 
1980 | -1.8 23.5 32.4 42.9 68.8 33.8 1.0 
I -1.0 172% 40.0 28.9 41.4 Awe 1.0 
III -4.7 9.2 33.4 Sab 17.0 1456 =a 
IV 132 13.3 18.8 5 2.5 16.4 13.9 
1981 | -3.1 eu) ind 3.8 1.5 5.8 acs 
I 9.2 18.2 25.0 -3.1 -10.7 16.0 28.6 
Ill ont 9.5 1.0 a5 74 -.2 2706 
IV 5.6 15.7 8.7 6.5 -4.5 9.9 
1981 JAN 9 12.5 DAG 11.9 39 11.5 6.8 
FEB -8.3 3.0 18.2 1.0 a7 6 -3.8 
MAR -1.8 an 214 -1.4 hot 4.8 6.8 
APR 25 11.5 22.6 -8.5 -5.8 vty, 16.5 
MAY 11.0 20.4 41.0 4 -12.0 12.8 32.0 
JUN 14.3 22.8 15.4 =o -15.0 23.3 38.4 
JUL 3.5 11.6 -6.2 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 
AUG 5 Tot -5.7 5.9 4.7 -2.3 28.8 
SEP 2.2 9.1 15.6 9.2 6.6 -3.3 19,3 
OCT -6.2 -.3 -1.9 2.9 Bet -9.0 6.4 
NOV 3.2 11.4 40.0 14.6 16.9 -1.8 13.5 
DEC 5.9 15.0 827 -3.6 -2.4 9.9 
1982 JAN -10.1 -17.5 -10.0 AE -16.1 1.4 


URCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 64 1:42 PM 


MAR 4, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ag RE CERUDE—FABRICATED END ~—SCWMACHINERY & = MOTOR 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED EN MACHINERY & M0 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS — PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 


INVESTMENT 


1977 EET 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 a2tone 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385.S 
1979 Wass 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69127.9 4803.0 11335.4 6919.3 12700.6 39525 .6 11081.7 13478.9 
1981 78875 .9 5183.8 12144.8 7839.8 14553.8 45892.2 12288.9 15960.9 
1980 I 167.9 17030.5 981.9 2802.6 1819.8 3436.2 9640.1 2740.7 S35ibat 
Il 174.5 17939.7 1156.2 2727.8 1615.6 3422.9 10450.8 295ies 3768.3 
III 148.1 15720.6 116975 2869.5 W922 2702.4 8789.2 2575.4 yaw oi 
IV 171,2 18437.1 1495.4 2930m0 1691.7 SSS 10645 .5 2814.1 3841.8 
1981 I 166.1 18912.8 1201.5 2992.9 1984.7 3316.5 11154.3 3023.5 RA iow, 
II TE7i0L 21804.2 1345.9 3291.3 2164.2 4087.4 12807 .3 3315.9 4955.8 
II] 160.9 19033.3 1288.1 3032.8 2017.9 Soueae 10858. 1 2983.7 3618.6 
IV 19125.6 1348.3 2827.8 1673.0 a5 7ifeny, 11072.5 2965.8 3671.4 
1981 JAN 155.2 599352 404.8 Wai2n0 746.2 1002.0 3396.5 948.8 1071.6 
FEB Tsai 6024.2 355.8 894.6 542.2 1084.5 3612.5 934.4 1279.4 
MAR 183.8 6895.4 440.9 985.8 696.3 1230.0 4145.3 1140.3 1364.1 
APR 187.0 7163.1 436.7 1108.1 692.2 1340.5 4194.1 1077.5 1550.9 
MAY 179.6 7069.2 421.0 W21ES 745.0 1359/5 4081.4 1063.6 1588.3 
JUN 196.4 USTEDES, 488.2 1061.7 PTEA®, 1387.4 4531.8 1174.8 1816.6 
JUL 171.8 6697.7 474.7 1029.0 648.0 1190.4 3893.1 1069.2 1342.6 
AUG EEN! 5718.2 382.9 1074.9 799.6 1080.4 3101.8 863.4 986.1 
SEP 1713 6617.4 430.5 928.9 570.3 1301.4 3863.2 1051.1 1289.9 
OCT TiGean 6791.4 483.1 985.4 587.6 1285.8 3924.6 1090.0 1277.0 
NOV 169.8 6356.4 448.3 760.4 394.6 1221.0 3830.0 998.1 1323.8 
DEC 5977.8 416.9 1082.0 690.8 1070.9 Soies 877.7 1070.6 
1982 JAN 4902.8 321.6 669.4 437.9 S795 2859.9 825.8 73506 


a 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 4, 1982 TABLE 65 1:42 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


$$ eee RECEABRICATED.~—C”—n”XEND-—SCSeMSCNERY. @~»dMOTORC~*‘ 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
ee eee ee eS eS 
1977 tah 13.0 We? 4.5 74 (0) 12.6 1553 8.3 22.6 
1978 Bee TSas 14.4 10.6 7.5 Zor) 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 la. 25n2 12.0 Bhs) 3) 30,1 37.4 21.6 a2o7 Uelng) 
1980 Sohne 10.0 13.4 42.2 53,9 5.6 308 13.4 cats 
1981 14.1 ene el 13.3 14.6 16.1 10.9 18.4 
1980 I -3.4 14.6 6.9 Taine 83.4 2975 Wate) 20°59 -16.5 
I] aie Taint Orne) 56.5 81.4 tie 4.9 Tent =10nd 
II] =i Zin Boal 30.3 41.0 SE f! Sets) y: ~T6.5 
IV and, Jal PRS 23,0 26.0 Sores 10.6 16.7 all 
1981 I =) et aie) 22.4 6.8 ora SSine 1Sieg 10.3 10.9 | 
I] (hehe Zing 16.4 20.7 34.0 19.4 228 123 3165 | 
Ill 8.6 ean 10.1 ed] 12.6 o2ae Zane Eye) 43.7 
IV Sion seats Seley Mia 14.0 4.0 5.4 -4.4 
1981 JAN Sees 9.0 13.6 24.6 49.3 =12a3 ins 10.0 Des 
FEB SiO 10.2 16,0 eBid -21.4 10.2 14.3 4.2 15.4 
MAR 4.7 T3057 Soro Shak) 10.4 Gia 20.9 1651 Sey 
APR 6 10.5 20.3 7.0 1.8 ai Gtr 6.1 10.4 
MAY 7.5 maa 11.9 2222 EGE! 33.1 22.6 3.4 3579 
JUN 155 31.6 17.0 Stil 88.5 Aah 32.0 2159 Sileo 
oe 8.1 PAS | ato! io 10.0 24.6 25.4 14,0 5250 
220 18.7 eit 34.9 70.5 22.2 14.8 4.3 44.5 
SEP 15.3 23.3 2202 Shy alo) =223 50.7 29.5 29.8 Sot 
ol =1',0 ie: = Bie Se Seok 8.1 Zot 5.0 -6.0 
e wal 6.6 UB 1075 Sahat 24.6 7.3 ono ol 
soit aan 4.9 =H Diet 17.6 32.9 10.5 220) lees -8.4 
=1 852 S20 =39.8 =41.3 Pla?! silent =13.0 = 25 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 66 2:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ —- TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING — RECEIPTS FUNDS — REMITTANCES 

1976 37995 1930 825 2082 2769 7606 727 278 504 47110 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4185 11812 799 448 754 79088 
1980 76170 3349 1660 3894 5185 14088 1161 507 995 92921 
1979 IV 17817 786 325 914 1067 3092 256 117 161 21443 
1980 | 18487 825 343 929 1235 3332 247 118 314 22498 
I] 18039 833 470 936 1326 3565 308 118 253 22283 

Il! 19164 840 399 994 1325 3558 287 135 226 23370 

IV 20480 851 448 1035 1299 3633 319 136 202 24770 

1981 I 20200 919 417 1006 1178 3520 345 127 253 24445 
Il 21492 944 296 1079 1273 3592 349 128 245 25806 

III 21020 928 387 1028 1480 3823 319 144 376 25682 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JAN 27, 1982 TABLE 67 2:12 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADUUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS ’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1976 13.4 6.3 =1059 215 11.4 9.6 Sins 7.8 8.4 12.6 
1977 16.5 4.9 5).9 13.9 3.2 a1 Sn. 19.1 6.0 14.8 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 1957 = 1057 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23:0 21.4 Die 27.8 dane 18.9 297 ea! 29.6 2275 
1980 16.7 16.0 30.6 i253 23.9 19.3 45.3 13.2 32.0 Lins 
1979 IV 4.9 5.6 Ke) 2 ied 4 eae Zilles .0 Sa24 3.8 
1980 | 3.8 So ek 1.6 Wet 7.8 SSIE 9 95.0 4.9 
II -2.4 1.0 37.0 8 7.4 7.0 24.7 .0 -19.4 = 10: 

II] 6.2 8 =i 6.2 Sal 203 -6.8 14.4 eee) 4.9 

IV 6.9 xs 1253 4.1 =270 Zant Ue au -10.6 6.0 

1981 1 a4 8.0 alae [2.8 eons Sarat Baz -6.6 20.2 Ses 
II 6.4 745 if SAL} 10) Tes 8.1 2510 ae? 8 =a.2 5.6 

III mae = Te 30.7 “4.7 16.3 6.4 -8.6 1205 53.5 <5 


OURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


1982 TABLE 68 2:12 PM 


JAN 27, 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1976 36607 3121 3323 2232 4186 504 181 343 -455 50952 
1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5304 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 -645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1979 IV 16097 1042 1718 818 1882 161 65 104 - 196 22083 
1980 I 16855 1107 1779 845 2189 314 66 108 - 181 23444 
I] 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 gas 65 108 152 23458 
111 16874 1155 1858 899 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 111 = 24364 
1981 I 18559 1193 2069 957 2463 253 67 115 oi! 25833 
Il 20219 1230 2056 965 2833 245 66 115 - 180 27909 
Ill 20173 1189 2262 1028 2926 376 70 V17 - 189 28330 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


RANSFER PAYMENTS 


SERVICE PAYMENTS 


ER 


Ra 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1976 pets 22.8 15.4 4.0 16.5 8.4 6.5 §.5 =a $.3 
1977 13.4 Wie. 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 one 9.0 thoes 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.6 eine 10.3 225 24.2 2976 Wc?! 8.2 Pat 20.8 
1980 11,8 VeRgd! 10.6 11.6 22.6 32.0 4.3 6.1 5.4 12.9 
1979 IV lise 10.9 4.2 one oe: -32.4 1.6 .0 5.4 1.4 
1980 I 4.7 6.2 fata Sie 16.3 95.0 Wee ahs Si feet 6.2 
Il oo ma ehede Woe! -2.4 -19.4 Sie) .0 = 16n0 wd 
111 ae Aste 6 5.0 8 NOs 4.6 hE 42.1 4 
IV 4.9 4.9 -7.4 2} (0) 6.9 -10.6 2) Vo 1.8 Set) at! 3.4 
1981 I 4.9 AAS 20.3 Koes) 7.0 252 .0 3.6 19.8 6.0 
Il 8.9 <{e1 2a 8 15.0 relee! Wak .0 14.6 8.0 
III Sag. Sec! 10.0 Gin as Bale 6.1 lad 530 isk 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & Goods TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1976 1388 =1191 -2498 -150 -5760 546 -65 530 ~4372 -3842 
1977 2730 ~1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 ~4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 - 4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 ~4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 ~4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1979 IV 1720 -256 =1393 96 -2529 191 13 169 -809 -640 
1980 I 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 S20 -946 
II 1101 -270 =1377 80 -2630 243 10 354 -1529 =1175 

III 2290 -315 -1459 95 ~2734 219 26 255 -444 - 189 

IV 2787 -361 1272 103 =2729 252 25 348 58 406 

1981 I 1641 -274 - 1652 49 -3415 278 12 386 -1774 - 1388 
II 1273 -286 - 1760 114 Sei eM 283 13 361 -2464 -2103 

Ill 847 -261 - 1875 0 -3958 249 27 463 -3111 ~2648 


: QUA LY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE O INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, 5 ATISTICS CANADA. 


Financial Markets 


16-77 


78-79 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
A HIGH 


IGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1977 10.2 8.4 Vee 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 Wee 14.1 15.8 
1978 12,1 10.1 8.8 10.6 Aon ype 10.0 8.8 10.7 ee | 
1879 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 1853 10.3 6.3 4.8 Tat 19.3 
1980 Ted 6.3 4.4 18.1 14,3 7.6 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 2.8 2.0 14.2 12.0 7.6 3.0 ae 14.3 12.0 
1980 I 6.7 7.4 4.7 19.6 17.6 “fh 2.6 1.7 Dat 3.7 
II 6.9 3.5 1.5 19.0 15:9 sae a) <9 3.5 2.9 
IIl 7.4 4.6 2.6 co 13.4 2.6 3.2 2.8 3.3 2i2 
IV 927 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3,1 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 LEIRC aot i News AE, aa, AS 3.9 
I] 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 )e72 Mad 4 3.8 ve 
ITI Tap 3.3 255 14,3 11,9 diva = 25.3 a 3.8 5.5 
IV 355 =B 2 dies 15-3 16.4 aad Sone -4.8 4.4 5.8 
1981 JAN 9.7 6.3 6.4 Ea VS SASF Tl =.0 35 Zac 
FEB 10.9 6.1 6.0 13.4 1261 a) 3 wa ya 1.8 
MAR 10.4 7.0 6.1 13.3 9.9 .0 ae a 1.4 = 0 
APR 8.8 9.5 8.4 13.8 35 Sls 1.0 8 7 4. 
MAY 10.4 re 8.2 13.7 Uae .0 eed ks) 6 <a. 
JUN 7.6 7.6 6.2 1358 8.5 ~.6 WR) edi, 8 “a 2n2 
JUL 8.2 8.4 6.4 14.4 8.9 6 2.6 1.6 Pah 2.4 
AUG EN 2 2.0 14,2 12.6 ne Seis) =2..6 ei 2 
SEP Livod iad sae) 14,3 14.2 9 e216 =v) 1.3 is 
ocT 5.6 =Bi9 =6),.2 13.4 13,1 =<6 Sains = aoe po 6 
NOV 253 aes ihe ee 16.7 Slats} SEN = id) 2.8 3.3 
DEC 2.6 alas =o00 16.9 19.5 2.0 ean 5.8 pia? 3.3 
1982 JAN 6.5 ~258 -4.0 17.9 15.8 AIRE yu =). Let acd) 
URCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS, 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 


INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
DiNis cues.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 
a 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 Pas 125260 17709 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12013 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 34) -7 1121 1.009 17,62 185369 17956 130609 
1980 | -218 222 750 1.008 12.67 129357 17463 85082 26123 47682 
I] 638 -181 -174 1.005 13.54 134341 17347 89990 26392 51808 
II] -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 1 -314 -1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
I] -661 1139 1242 1.007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
III -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
1V 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185369 17956 130609 
1881 FEB -95 -264 -112 1.012 16.58 147660 18541 103119 29611 58463 
MAR 374 -128 339 1.005 16.83 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
APR -551 395 326 1,004 16.79 150150 18709 106058 30081 60905 
MAY 14 -98 38 1,008 17.17 149094 18744 105044 30722 60356 
JUN -124 841 878 1.008 18.69 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
JUL -747 -152 148 1,015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183359 18375 127019 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185369 17956 130609 
1982 = -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 182712 18514 126510 
-797 


) AVERAGE OF KEDNESDAYS. 
) MONTH END. 
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NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6924 3 29848 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2895 4346 47 22623 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8708 439 3850 4814 215 29414 
1981 12817 =39 12782 11509 361 6163 5449 54 36316 
1980 1 1233 1065 2298 1936 58 915 816 2 6025 
II -78 2300 2222 3572 64 1144 1434 18 8516 
III 1571 1160 Zien 1162 195 1068 981 160 6296 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 723 1523 34 8577 
1981 I 714 1035 1749 2289 -60 1360 1370 80 6788 
I] -602 620 18 2248 151 1714 2089 3 6222 
III 766 500 1266 3019 16 911 1145 -26 6331 
IV 11939 -2190 9749 3953 254 2178 845 aig) 16975 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ET YOUNG HEIR AVERAGES. «90 DAY 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 
8 
1977 Tal Wea Viele i/o TAs) 8.13 8.70 9.53 9.71 9.71 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 3.08 9,27 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 
1979 12540 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 12.79 12.44 T2382 12.29 12.48 13.02 fees 13.24 1339 
1981 17.93 Whe 1?! 15.96 15.50 Ueiee*) Une? eee 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1980 | 14.26 14.10 13.56 13/217, 12292 12.83 13.25 13.48 13.35 14.38 
I] 12572 Vise WiR23 Nill 02 Vin24 amet! 12.10 12.49 12.43 12.98 
III 10.55 10.50 11.93 12.19 Weal! 12.57 1323 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 1421 13.05 12.89 12.85 12597 13.48 13.93 13.76 14.53 
1981 I 16.91 16.71 13.59 13.44 Wine5 ER 74y/ 14.00 14.39 14.20 17.12 
II 18.51 18,20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18.57 
III 20.18 20.15 18.82 18.06 17.45 nL roa 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15,04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1981 JAN 17.00 16.86 13.06 13.02 12.83 12.96 T3262 14.04 13.84 1720 
FEB Wife as 16.83 13.66 13.48 W232 13.38 14.20 14.48 14.34 17.15 
MAR 16.59 16.44 14.04 13.83 13.61 13.48 14.18 14.65 14.41 17.00 
APR 17.40 i235 15.78 15.30 14,84 15.07 15.79 16.16 16.03 17.50 
MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 15.51 15.09 14.96 15.53 16.10 15.94 19.00 
JUN 19.07 18.83 16.19 1552 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 15.93 19.20 
JUL 19.89 20.29 18.77 17.91 UieSiL 17.07 18.09 18.50 17.93 21.28 
AUG 2ie0s 20.82 18.77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 17.95 22.20 
SEP 19.63 19.35 18.93 18.68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19,15 19.09 19.60 
OCT 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 Weed 18.80 
NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14732 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 
DEC 14.66 14.41 15.19 14.80 15.23 15:27 15.97 16.37 16.48 15.65 
1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 15,93 15.73 15).95 15.94 16.81 15 16.87 14.90 


Sethe ge SRR a ee eee eee 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF 
UTS. BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SWISS JAPANESE GROUP 
POUND FRANC TEN” 


DOLLAR MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
1977 1.063 1.857 .217 459 445 3.982 105.8 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1979 1.171 2.486 276 640 705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 .277 644 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 222 532 613 5.452 121.5 
1980 I 1.164 2.623 281 .657 .701 4.785 120.7 
II 1.170 2.674 278 647 696 5.059 121.6 
Ill 1.159 2.760 281 653 710 5.273 121.3 
IV 1.184 2.825 268 620 .687 5.624 123.8 
1981 1 1.194 2.757 246 .573 .630 5.810 123.5 
II 1.199 2.492 5235 1527 .589 5.455 121.7 
III 1.212 30995 .209 .499 .579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1981 JAN 1.191 2.862 257 593 655 5.894 124.2 
FEB 1.199 2.750 241 .559 616 5.830 123.8 
MAR 1.191 2.660 240 565 620 5.706 227 
APR 1.191 2.592 .233 551 604 5.541 121.9 
MAY 1.201 2.507 .219 524 582 5.449 121.9 
JUN 1.204 2.376 213 .507 581 5.374 121,2 
JUL 1.211 2.269 209 496 578 5.216 121.0 
AUG 1.223 22997 .204 489 564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.179 214 511 594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1.203 2.215 214 534 .639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1.187 2.260 211 533 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2.257 .208 525 654 5.422 119.4 
1982 JAN 1.192 2.249 205 .520 647 5.306 119.7 


QURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC EVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY KEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMEN 
TOTAL EXPORT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 

1976 -300 -590 -55 559 8946 -879 8626 -210 
1977 475 -740 -105 243 5876 -903 5216 -523 
1978 85 -2150 -271 35 6404 -1314 5125 -881 
1979 675 -2350 525 476 5080 -2175 3381 -877 
1980 585 -2780 1450 1071 4972 -2072 397) -1186 
1979 IV 715 -1010 364 32 530 -628 -66 -259 
1980 | 250 -445 658 86 1162 -436 812 -173 
II 215 -660 435 176 1438 -341 1273 -419 
II 340 -475 558 316 1093 -653 756 -333 
IV -220 - 1200 -201 493 1279 -642 1130 -261 
1981 1 205 - 1305 -411 279 1633 -447 1465 -56 
II -3405 -840 -301 466 2161 -610 2017 -447 
II] -455 -1470 101 246 2959 - 488 2717 -206 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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MAR 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


Oe _ GOVERN 
LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 


SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1976 63 -43 Bo = 194 =239 18 875 8007 
1977 166 -4) 96 -200 =aau 36 176 4217 
1978 29 as 21 -261 -248 262 1395 3081 
1979 -315 -313 46 -230 ~a22 33 1846 2099 
1980 60 -194 20 -238 =279 36 -140 1305 
1979 IV =a =293 31 -42 -256 28 26 -788 
1980 I 46 -64 5 | -8 5 =18 370 
I] 162 =o 5 -64 =e 1 101 1035 
wy 39 =A) 4 -40 0 0 =217 562 
IV SS, =oo i) et) -262 30 =§ - 1262 
1981 1 -238 AW 4 = 123 =22 6 -16 -508 
I] -304 mee 3 =2g =5 1 43 -3289 
III 553 -50 2 -67 =57. 0 1407 2475 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHE 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 
OBLIGATIONS 


1976 156 7 440 20 47 300 213 
1977 230 172 242 42 =55 -65 243 
1978 37 55 =53 128 -40 ~ 186 144 
1979 524 217 -178 =o 0 153 527 
1980 -56 171 542 -164 70 -64 751 
1979 IV 131 245 - 437 301 32 4) 9 
1980 I - 108 -16 165 300 58 177 513 
I] 34 SHE) 212 -290 27 -65 512 
Ill 74 nas 240 -18 -36 -48 =5a2 
IV -56 231 =19 - 156 21 - 128 258 
1981 1 402 =6 42 73 29 92 564 
I] -4 aoG =93 265 135 -11 - 100 
II] 393 4) 203 205 200 0 509 


STATISTICS CANADA. 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE DF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESTDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 
FS SR ae OE es ees ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS’ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 
1976 -941 -348 175 69 8076 522 
1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 -1421 
1978 2771 -667 -952 1237 4318 ~185 
1979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 -858 
1980 1406 -517 - 1026 1113 2418 -542 
1979 IV 2033 -410 835 2780 1992 -754 
1980 I -706 -149 -550 316 654 -425 
I] 96 -642 819 684 1719 331 
Il -254 390 -195 -404 158 -532 
IV 2270 -116 -1100 1149 -113 84 
1981 I 5912 -1353 365 6118 5610 -314 
II 8088 -1244 -203 6777 3488 -637 
II 2119 -2007 -2798 -1135 1340 -126 


URCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE 0 INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more sophis- 
ticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the cur- 
rent performance of the economy and to detect its underly- 
ing trends. However, by the time users have access to 

the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifesta- 
tion of current economic developments often occurs in a 
group of indicators that lead cyclical movements in the 
economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events un- 
fold. Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indica- 
tors” have long played a role in assessing current economic 
conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of 
recessions worldwide has disabused most analysts of the 
notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled in- 
terest in the leading indicator approach to economic anal- 
ysis. Since the early 1970's the number of organizations, 
both in Canada and elsewhere, that have developed indica- 
tor systems to monitor economic developments is quite 
impressive. All of this activity has stimulated inquiries into 
the nature of the work being carried out and into possible di- 
rections of evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted 

by the leading index has been minimized while preserving 
the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
will shortly be published in a forthcoming issue of the new 
publication Current Economic Analysis. (Catalogue number 
13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we can only be 
suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system 
should be structured as much as possible like the frame- 
work (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended 
to complement, and it must contain a broad enough range 
of component indicators to enable the system to warn of 
cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition 

to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become in- 
creasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance 
with the theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Managé 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data 
bank and its supporting software. Most of the data appeal 
ing in this publication, as well as many other data series 
are available from CANSIM via terminal, on computer prir 
outs, or in machine readable form. Historical and more 
timely data not included in this publication are available fro 
CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistic 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 
® Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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Analysis of March Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of April 5, 1982) 


Summary 


Recent indications of a slowing in the rate of descent of 
economic activity appeared to dissipate early in the first 
quarter, suggesting that the Canadian economy remains 
firmly in the grip of recessionary forces. Indications that the 
recession was slowing were summarized in the fourth quarter 
GNP figures, which showed that real Output dropped less in 
the fourth quarter (—0.5 per cent) than in the third (—0.9 

per cent). The major factors that accounted for this slower 
rate of decline were personal expenditure, business invest- 
ment, and exports. 


The accentuation of recessionary forces in the economy is 
most readily attributable to a further retrenchment in 
consumer demand for automobiles and to a developing 
cutback in investment spending by business firms. The 
renewed weakness in final demand has compounded the 
difficulties in controlling inventories, and increases in stocks 
of finished goods at the manufacturing level augurs for further 
cutbacks in orders, production and employment. Total 
inventories at the manufacturing level declined marginally 
due to reductions in stocks of raw materials, which is 
2onsistent with the signals in the employment and orders 
data of an ongoing cutback in production in the first quarter. 
The further erosion of financial market conditions in February 
and March, as indicated by rising short-term interest rates 
ind falling asset prices, offers little encouragement for a 

juick reversal to the slide of economic activity. 


nflation had moderated in recent months as firms restrained 
rice increases mainly in order to liquidate inventories. There 
Vas an upturn in inflation in February, however, as the recent 
lowdown has not in itself been sufficient to insulate the 
iggregate measures of inflation from the transitory effects of 
iupply shocks in the food component. The prospect of 
\dditional energy price increases over the next year, and the 
iteady gains in labour costs, raise doubts about the ability of 
de Canadian Economy to track the recent slowing of inflation 
1the United States in the near term. The nosedive of activity 
\the automobile industry was the most visible example of 
2cession-induced price restraint, as list prices and some 

\put prices were reduced. The Canadian auto workers 
howed little inclination to follow their counterparts in the 
Inited States in attempts at contract renegotiation. 


irtually all of the coincident indicators of economic activity in 
e United States rebounded sharply in February. The 
'eadth of the upturn corresponds to the widespread 


——___ 


eres are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated. 


increase in Canadian exports in February. The notion that 
irregular rather than cyclical factors accounted for most of 
these gains was supported by the further weakness of the 
leading indicators, down for the tenth straight month. Inflation 
in the United States continued to abate, mainly in reaction to 
weak cyclical demand and to the slump of crude oil prices in 
world markets. Conditions in world financial and commodity 
markets deteriorated anew in March, and the squeeze on 
liquidity from rising debt burdens and weak earnings has 
increased concerns in many quarters about the financial 
problems engendered by the combination of recession and 
high interest rates over a prolonged period of time. Most 
Western European central banks did take steps to lower 
interest rates, with the Bank of France the major exception in 
order to protect the beleagured franc. 


* Real Domestic Product declined by 0.7 per centin 
January, leaving output 1.0 per cent below the fourth 
quarter average. Residential construction activity jumped 
sharply due to the surge in starts of MURB’s. Aside from 
that, the pattern of economic activity was characterized by 
further sharp cuts in industrial output (—1.2 per cent) and 
Sluggish activity in most service industries (—0.7 per cent). 
The filtered diffusion index, or the percentage of industries 
expanding, remained weak at about 40 per cent. 


Housing starts jumped to an annual rate of 188,000 in 
February, although the prospects for a continued surge in 
multiple units are no longer being supported by the data on 
building permits and loan approvals. Activity in the singles 
market showed some signs of recovery, although high 
borrowing costs have caused builders to remain cautious. 


Real retail sales dropped 1.2 per cent in January, 
dominated again by automobile sales (— 15 per cent). 
Rebate programs helped to temporarily reverse this slide in 
February, although auto demand remains at disappoint- 
ingly weak levels. Non-automotive retail sales remained a 
Stabilizing influence (+0.2 per cent), although little of this 
firmness has been transmitted to the manufacturing sector 
outside of clothing and footwear. 


* Employment fell 0.4 per cent in February, the sixth 


consecutive month of decline. Lower employment in 
construction led the decline despite a firming in the 
residential sector, indicative of a drop in business fixed 
investment. The fifth straight decline in labour force 
participation did not prevent a rebound in unemployment to 
an 8.6 per cent rate. 
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- Following a noticeable slowdown for several months, all of 
the major indices of prices accelerated in February on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. The upturn largely reflected 
higher food prices at all stages of distribution, helping to 
raise the total Consumer Price Index by 1.1 per cent, 
industry selling prices by 0.5 per cent and raw material 
costs by 1.8 per cent. Most of the other components of 
these indices remained moderate. 


All of the major indicators of manufacturing activity 
remained negative in January as shipments fell 1.0 

per cent and new orders declined 2.7 per centin volume. 
The sources of weakness, however, continued to shift 
towards durable goods industries related to business 
investment and towards non-durables generally. Total 
stocks fell slightly in constant dollars (—$7 million), 
although the seventh consecutive monthly increase in 
finished goods stocks (+$32 million) has encouraged 
further price restraint by most industries in February. The 
counterpart to this moderation was another drop in 
employment and the prospect of further production 
cutbacks to balance inventories which, as a ratio to 
shipments, reached a cyclical high of 2.20 in January. 
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The few signs of recovery transmitted by the leading indicat 
in December practically vanished in January, suggesting the 
the short-term perspective for the economy remains unen- 
couraging. All of the component indicators weakened this 
month except for residential construction. The filtered index 
declined by 2.42 per cent from 124.74 to 121.73, after a dro 
of 2.62 per cent in December. The index level last June, the 
month before the recession began, was at 140.34. The 
non-filtered index dropped 2.9 per cent, after a downward 
revised 1.5 per cent gain in December. The non-filtered ind 
moved from 120.4 to 116.9. The accentuation of negative 
forces was reflected in January by a renewed downturn intl 
data on new orders, residential construction, and the mone) 
supply. The weakness in eight of the ten components of this 
index is in accordance with a continuation of the widesprea 
cutbacks in employment and output evident currently in 
virtually all sectors of the economy. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of retail trade continued to weaken in January, 
limiting the chances of an increase in personal expenditure 
for goods in the first quarter. Sales of new motor vehicles 
recorded a sizeable 2.94 per cent drop as the non-filtered 
version’ returned to the depressed levels of October, and is 
43 per cent below the peak in 1979. Sales in February 
exhibited little response to the incentives offered for North 
American-built cars. Very weak sales of automobiles in the 
United States during the month of March, when rebate 
programs were still in effect, confirms the continuing 
downward trend of vehicle sales in North America. The drop 
of expenditure on furniture and appliances slowed (—1.93 
per cent), but there was little indication of an upturn inthe 
non-filtered version as sales continued at weak levels. 


The slight gain (+0.61 per cent) in the residential construc- 
tion index? points towards an upturn of activity in this sector, 
probably the only component of demand that will improve its 
performance in the first quarter. The turnaround of the index 
is principally due to multiple units, as the MURB program 
seems to have been the major stimulant. Building permits 
and mortgage loan approvals for multiples have begun to 
slacken, indicating that the effect of this stimulus has begun 
to wane. There were also weak signs of a recovery in single 
unit housing as starts and mortgage loan approvals for single 
homes have edged up. 


All the leading indicators for manufacturing activity point to a 
continuation of the contraction in this sector. The ratio of 
shipments to stocks of finished goods fell from 1.49 to 1.45, 
with an ongoing weakening evident in most industries, the 


'The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, ‘Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 

Over the period January 1952 to October 1980 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 7 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 3 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 65 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 7 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lead at troughs. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


“This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 


major exceptions being clothing-related and primary metal 
industries. In January, new orders for durable goods 
decreased by 3.02 per cent, with the largest declines in 
construction-related industries. The loss of about 40,000 job: 
in this sector in January and February, at a time of rising 
activity in residential construction, reflects a weakening of 
investment demand by business firms. There was another 
appreciable squeeze of profit margins as the percentage 
change in price per unit labour costs fell 0.31 per cent. 
Employment has not matched the cutbacks in production 
while wage costs have shown little signs of slowing 
significantly. Hourly earnings increased at an annual rate of 
15.0 per cent in January, while prices grew by only 4.5 

per cent. 


The leading indicator for the United States continued to 
retrench rapidly in January, off 1.22 per cent, pulled down 
further by the large downward revisions to the published 
index for the last four months. This retrenchment com- | 
promises considerably the chances of an upturn of Canadia 


Leading Indicators 


\ 


Percentai 
Change. 
Janué 
Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ........-... ~ 2.46, 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) . 0.16, 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971=100) +0.6° 
3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967=100) ... Su 0de ea eae ee —1.2. 
4. Money Supply (M1) ($1971 Millions) .......--. —0.9!; 
5. New Orders - Durable Products Industries ' 
($1971 Millions) ...2... Ssh eee een ee —3.0)' 
6. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances | 
($1971 Millions). . <2... 60s 000+ Pats on eee —1.9 
7. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) ..... -2.9 
8. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) 
- Manufacturing .... 24:2 e«5+cs.aaegls sae -0.(; 
9. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil 
& Gas 1975=1000). a. 15a ee —1,6| 
10. Percentage Change in Price Per 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing .....-.--+- 0.1) 


*Net Change : 


+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division i 
employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings In © 
manufacturing. 


exports to the U.S. over the coming months, especially as the 
published index in February posted another decline despite 
the firming of the coincident indicators. The sources of 
decline in the components in February were the stock index, 
residential building permits (which had begun to recover in 
December and January), contracts and orders for plant and 
equipment, as well as sensitive prices. 


The indicators of financial markets also dropped at rapid 
rates in January, largely attributable to the renewed 
weakness in the non-filtered series. The index of stock prices 
fell 1.67 per cent, as the non-filtered version has dropped 22 
per cent since November, virtually negating all the gain 
realized in 1980. The real money supply (M1), which has also 
been in decline for the last 13 months, fell a further 0.99 

per centin January. There has been a 13 per cent reduction 
of the non-filtered version during this period. 


Output 


The recession deepened in January as real domestic 
2roduct fell 0.7 per cent followin g 2 0.6 per cent drop in 
december. The extent of the production cutbacks to date 
vere exemplified by the drop of the filtered diffusion index to 
40.8, indicating a declining trend in production for 59.2 

2er cent of industries. The stimulative effects of the fourth 
juarter strength in non-residential construction appeared to 
/@ receding as production of durable goods exhibited 
enéewed downward momentum. A substantial drop in 

\utput of service-producing industries was led b y a decline 
1 transportation services. 


teal domestic product fell 0.7 per centin January following 
‘similar decline in December. The drop was equally severe 
1 goods and service-producing industries, although the 
2duction in output in goods-producing industries since the 
eak has been steeper, down 8.1 per cent from July. A 1.8 
€r cent drop in output of manufacturing industries led the 
ecline in goods production. The rate of decline in production 
f durable goods accelerated sharply in January, dropping 
1 per cent, following a slowing of the monthly rates of 
cline throughout the fourth quarter. Sharp cutbacks in the 
‘anufacture of automobiles were a major contributor to the 
2wnward acceleration. Preliminary data from the external 
ade sector indicate that auto production may recover 
ightly in February, as there was a sharp jump in the import 
“Motor vehicle parts and a sharp increase in exports of 
plete automobiles. Further layoffs announced for March 
1d April indicate however that this will be only a temporary 
yturn. Production in the auto industry in January was 29 
T Cent below the recent peak of July 1981. Increases in 
Oduction of goods related to business investment, which 


had restrained the declines in durable goods production in 
the fourth quarter, were reversed in January as output of 
non-metallic minerals and machinery industries fell 4.2 and 
1.7 per cent respectively. The manufacture of non-durable 
goods continued to decline at a rate of 1.5 per cent, similar to 
the monthly declines in the fourth quarter. The cutbacks were 
diffuse among these industries. Of particular note is the 5.4 
per cent reduction in output of food and beverage industries 
spanning six months. Outside the manufacturing sector, 
Output of forestry fell 1.9 per cent following a 9.0 per cent 
drop in December. There have been extensive layoffs in this 
industry in both Eastern and Western Canada. Mining output 
rose 0.7 per centin January in keeping with a pick-up in 
demand for metals evident in increased export sales in 
January and February. While some world metal prices rallied 
Slightly in February, a resumption of the downward trend in 
March indicates that this upturn in demand may not last. 
Construction activity rose 1.3 per cent in January due to 
increased residential construction as a result of the winding 
up of the MURB program. Widespread declines were 
recorded in the service-producing industries. The largest 
decline was in transportation, as air and other transport fares 
jumped in January. Less severe declines were recorded in 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and community, 
business and personal services. 


Manufacturing 


Data on shipments, new orders, unfilled orders and 
inventories in the manufacturing sector indicate that the 
downward momentum in activity evident since July con- 
tinued into January. A resumption of the downward trend in 
new orders (following a one month increase in December) 
highlighted indications of continued weakness in most final 
demand categories. In particular, the fourth quarter strength 
in business non-residential construction ma y be diminishing. 
Total finished goods stocks rose for the seventh consecutive 
month, which exerted continued pressure on prices as 
reflected in the restrained increases in the Industry Selling 
Price Index. A sharp retrenchment in production relative to 
shipments in the motor vehicle and electrical product 
industries reflected an increased effort by these industries to 
trim inventories. In fact, finished goods stocks fell in these 
industries following months of accumulation. Sales of 
non-durable goods continued to decline at rapid rates in 
January although at a slower rate than the steep fourth 
quarter declines. 


xi 


The volume of shipments declined 1.0 per centin January 
following a 1.6 per cent drop in December. Sales of 
non-durable goods continued to recede, down 1.5 per cent. 
Shipments of these goods are now 7.1 per cent below the 
peak in July, with sharp declines in December and January. 
Shipments of food and beverage products mirrored the 
aggregate declines. Demand for these goods has been 
surprisingly soft (down 5.4 per cent since the turning pointin 
July), given that expenditures by the consumer have risen 
over this period (up 2.6 per cent). This suggests that declines 
in sales of food products at the manufacturing level reflect an 
effort by retailers and wholesalers to keep a lower inventory 
to restrain financing costs. Shipments of rubber and plastic 
products registered a sixth consecutive decline. The outlook 
for demand in this industry remains bleak in view of the 
continued problems in the North American auto industry. A 
3.5 per cent drop in shipments of chemicals and chemical 
products was the other major source of weakness in 
non-durables. Demand for chemical and petroleum products 
was very weak over the fourth quarter largely as a result of 
conservation and production cutbacks in other energy- 
intensive industries. There was an upturn in shipments of 
petroleum products in January, however, partially offsetting 
weakness in other non-durables. Sales by clothing and 
related industries also increased in response to a strengthen- 
ing of consumer demand for these goods in recent months. 


Shipments by industries which produce durable goods fell 0.4 
per cent in January following a similar decline in December. 
Although the decline from the peak in July (down 13.3 

per cent) has been more severe than sales of non-durable 
goods, the more recent monthly declines have been less 
steep. The major offsetting factor to the overall weakness in 
durables was a sharp increase in primary metal sales. This 
upturn was reflected in increased export sales of fabricated 
nickel and precious metal products. The stimulative effect on 
shipments of the strength of business non-residential 
construction in the fourth quarter appears to have ended in 
January as sales of metal fabricated goods were unchanged 
and shipments of non-metallic minerals dropped 15.0 

per cent. A proportion of this weakness may also be the 
result of the winding up of the MURB program. An 8.0 

per cent drop in shipments of wood products was indicative 
of weak demand, particularly on export markets for lumber 
products. Indicators of machinery and equipment investment 
appear to have remained weak. Despite a 2.5 per cent upturn 
in shipments of electrical products, sales of machinery 
registered a fourth consecutive decline and imports of most 
types of machinery and equipment declined. Shipments of 
transportation equipment fell 0.8 per cent as a result of 
continued cutbacks in the auto industry. 
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New orders fell 2.7 per cent in volume in January following 
the uptick in December. The downward trend for orders of 
non-durable goods accelerated to —2.1 per cent, reflecting 
the widespread weakness of demand, also evident in 
declining shipments, facing these industries. New orders for 
durable goods fell 3.3 per cent in January, reversing the 
uptick in December. New orders for durables are now 20 
per cent below the August peak. The strength in orders for 
business fixed investment goods evident in the increased 
orders of machinery and metal fabricated goods in Decemb: 
was reversed as orders for those goods fell 7.2 and 23 

per cent respectively. New orders for residential constructio 
materials continued to retrench. Indicators of export activity 
were mixed as orders for transportation equipment fell 1.5 
per cent while an increase of 38 per cent was recorded for 
primary metals. As mentioned above there are no indicator: 
in world markets that the recovery in demand for metals will 
be sustained. Unfilled orders continued to decline in 
volume, down 2.3 per cent in industries which produce 
durable goods and 0.9 per cent in industries which produce 
non-durable goods. : 


Real inventories held by manufacturing industries recorde 
the second consecutive decline in January, down $7 millior 
following a reduction of $66 million. The decline, however, 
was the result of liquidations in raw materials and goods in’ 
process, as stocks of finished goods continued to increase, 
Raw material stocks fell due to a $37 million decline in 
industries which produce durable goods. A substantial 
reduction of $20 million in other transportation equipment | 
accounted for most of the drop, and there were smaller | 
declines in most other durable goods-producing industries’ 
The reduction in goods in process, as was the case in raw 
materials, was due to large reductions in other transportat ) 
equipment. A drop of $7 million was recordedinmotor 
vehicle parts and accessories. Finished goods stocks rost 
$32 million in January. Of this increase $17 million occurrt 
in non-durable goods-producing industries, as a result of 
jump in petroleum products. The $15 million build-up in 
durable goods represents a substantial slowing relative tc ! 
previous six months. In fact, the increase was due toa$2_ 
million build-up in primary metal inventories and smaller | 
accumulations in metal fabricating, wood and other trans} © 
tation equipment industries, while there were liquidations | 
electrical products (—$17 million), motor vehicles and pa. 
(—$6 million) and machinery industries (—$3 million). 


Households 


The related indicators of household demand showed 
renewed signs of weakness early in the first quarter. Real 
retail sales declined in December (—3.0 per cent) and 
January (—1.2 per cent), as automobile sales have tumbled. 
Housing starts surged to an annual rate of 188,000 units in 
February, although the leading indicators such as building 
permits and mortgage loan approvals suggest that these 
gains will not be sustained. The renewed signs of faltering in 
the underlying trend of household demand match the steady 
deterioration in labour market conditions, as employment 
and labour force participation continued to retrench. 


The portrait of retail sales in January is rather uninvigorating. 


Automobile sales, down about 15 per cent, continued to 
dominate the course of total sales (—1.2 per cent in volume). 
This is the second consecutive strong monthly decline after 
the one-month upturn in November. Sales of non-automotive 
goods continued to grow weakly (+0.2 per cent) although the 
data originally published for October, November and 
December have been revised down sustantially. Purchases 
of durable goods diminished by 3.3 per cent, due to the 
automotive component as well as furniture and appliances. 
Sales of recreational equipment for outdoors (+1.6 per cent) 
andin the home (+2.5 per cent) recovered from a poor 
performance in the fourth quarter. Contrary to durable goods, 
purchases of semi-durable goods continued to strengthen, 
particularly for clothing (+ 1.2 per cent) and footwear (+ 1.7 
per cent). This positive element in retail sales was reflected 
at the manufacturing level by a firming of new orders for 
apparel-related industries. Purchases of non-durable goods 
diminished by 0.6 per cent, mostly due to a reversal in food 
3ales coterminous with an upturn in prices. Sales of gasoline 
d0sted a substantial gain of 2.1 per cent, but remain 7 

2€r cent below the level in January 1981. 


“he most recent data on the indicators of the housing 
narket confirmed the upturn of activity in residential 
‘onstruction in the first quarter. However, the temporary 
‘ature of the recovery was reinforced by the course of 

luilding permits which continued to drop after subsiding in 
anuary. Housing Starts should have difficulties in reaching 
ost forecasts, which centre around 160,000 units for 1982, 
‘Mortgage rates maintain their current high levels. For 
lultiple housing, the number of Starts in urban centres 

Sared to 134,000 units at annual rates in February, the third 
‘onth of unexpectedly sharp performance. The pronounced 
‘Op inthe number of building permits issued in the first two 
lonths of the year (down from 201,780 units in December to 
d 328 units in February) confirmed the transitory character 

this increase, largely attributable to the government MURB 


programs. The recent behaviour of mortgage loan approvals 
suggests that multiple housing starts in urban centres will fall 
about 75,000 units in the next few months. Starts of single 
housing, recovered a little, rising from 27,100 units in 
November to 34,000 units in February, but have not reflected 
the more substantial hike in mortgage loan approvals since 
November which would normally imply a level of about 
50,000 starts (January is the most recent month for which 
mortgage data is available). The easing of building permits in 
January and February indicates, however, that the strength 
of mortgage loan approvals will not have immediate 
repercussions on the level of housing starts. 


The marked downward trend of employment continued in 
February according to the Labour Force Survey, as there was 
a further loss of 41 ,000 jobs (or —0.4 per cent). The decline 
was diffuse across the major industry groups, but was 
concentrated especially in Ontario, Quebec, and British 
Columbia. The goods-producing sector (—1.5 per cent) 
continued to retrench most strongly, particularly due toa 
Significant decline in the construction industry (—4.6 per 
cent), notably in Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. This points 
towards a decline in non-residential construction in the first 
quarter, as housing starts have risen strongly in January and 
February compared to the fourth quarter average. The other 
goods-producing industries registered less significant but 
diffuse declines. Total employment in services was un- 
changed due to a strong gain in finance, insurance, and real 
estate, which was concentrated in the Prairies. This increase 
led a gain (+ 15,000) in employment in these provinces. At 
the Canada-wide level, employment sagged in transporta- 
tion, communications and other public services (—0.3 

per cent, notably due to the reductions in operating personne! 
enacted by C.N. in Ontario and Quebec), in trade (—0.2 

per cent) especially for British Columbia, and in public 
administration in Quebec. 


Contrary to the trend of recent months and despite the 
accentuation of the weakness in goods-producing industries, 
women were the focus of the reductions in personnel in 
February, particularly women aged 25 years and over. The 
declines were evident in the first significant declines for 
employment of women in Ontario and British Columbia since 
the start of the recession, as well as Ongoing reductions in 
Quebec (where employment has tumbled 8.3 per cent since 
last August). Employment of men continued to diminish in all 
the major age groups. The participation rate edged down 
again in all provinces except the Prairie provinces and 
Newfoundland, and the easing was most evident for young 
women aged 15 to 24 years. The ongoing reduction of 
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participation rates limited the increase in the unemployment 
rate, which rose from 8.3 per cent to 8.6 per cent of the 
civilian labour force. It increased in all provinces except for 
the three Prairie provinces, and strongly expansionary 
budgets in Alberta and Saskatchewan should further help to 
insulate the Prairies from the levels of unemployment evident 
elsewhere in Canada. 


Prices 


The abatement of price increases which was evident in all 
measures of inflation in the three months preceding 
February was interrupted by a sharp increase in food prices 
which was reflected at the farm-gate through to the retail 
level. Consumer prices rose 1.1 per cent following three 
months of moderate increases. Food prices and increased 
service costs accounted for most of the acceleration. Raw 
materials prices (excluding energy) rose 2.8 per cent, the 
second monthly increase following six months of decline. 
The effect of the food price shock was less evident in the 
aggregate Industry Selling Price Index, up 0.5 per cent, as 
the sharp jump was offset by an easing in other industries. 
The more restrained price increases at the manufacturing 
level are a continuing reflection of the relatively serious 
burden of inventories at this level, evident in the continued 
build-up in finished goods. 


The Consumer Price Index rose 1.1 per cent ona 
seasonally adjusted basis in February following the moderate 
increases of about 0.7 per cent of the previous three months. 
The acceleration was largely the result of a sharp increase in 
the index for non-durable goods due to a 2.0 per cent 
increase in food prices. Imported fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices rose sharply in late January as a result of the frostin 
Florida, and prices of many storage vegetables also rose as a 
result of substitution in demand. Prices of meat rose 1.0 

per cent following three months of decline as adverse winter 
weather has slowed the delivery of hogs to market, and retail 
pork prices have risen sharply as a result. Beef prices 
continued to decline at the consumer level in February 
although increased selling prices from the processor indicate 
that this trend may be reversed. A 0.3 per cent increase in 
energy prices helped to restrain the increase in non-durables, 
although the energy component will accelerate in Marchasa 
lagged result of the January wellhead price increase of crude 
oil. Semi-durable prices accelerated due to widespread 
increases in prices of clothing. Clothing prices had declined 
in December and January due to seasonal sales to reduce 
inventories. Relatively stable prices of durable goods were 
the major restraining factor on the CPI. The auto rebate 
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programs became more widespread in February and auto 
purchase prices fell 0.7 per cent. Prices for services rose 1. 
per cent in February. Although mortgage interest costs 
continue to be a major contributor, prices of services 
excluding shelter rose 1.3 per cent through a spate of 
increases in other services. These included local transit anc 
taxi fares, alcohol and beer prices in licensed premises, 
travel holiday package prices, barber and hairdressing 
prices, telephone rates in Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick, and vehicle registration in Quebec and New- 
foundland. 


Industry selling prices rose 0.5 per cent on a seasonally 
adjusted basis following no change in January. This stable 
period follows several months of deceleration beginning in 
July 1981. While selling prices in most industries which 
produce non-durable goods continued to slow, in aggregat 
these prices accelerated due toa sharp increase in food al 
beverage prices. The increase in hog prices due to short | 
supply had a major impact, although beef prices rose at th 
industry level due to increased demand. Dairy product pric 
also rose in response to farm-gate price increases in | 
January. Paper and allied product prices also contributed, 
however the increase was entirely due to the depreciation. 
the Canadian dollar as these prices are quotedin U.S. 
dollars. Prices remained weak in industries which product 
petroleum, chemical and clothing products. Selling prices 
industries which produce durable goods rose 0.4 per cen’ 
following a slight decline in January. Wood prices continu | 
to decline as demand for wood products remained weak. ' 
other major slowing factors were a 0.1 per cent increase | 
prices of transportation industries, lower auto prices due’ 
rebates, and the slowing of electrical product prices to al! 
per cent increase. Machinery and metal fabricated produ 
prices rose at rates of 0.4 and 0.7 per cent respectively 
following similar increases in January. These price incre: § 
represent a cost-push phenomenon as increases in stee” 
prices in late 1981 were passed on. Primary metal pricest 
rose a relatively steep 0.7 per cent due to increases in pl 
for precious metals. Steel prices fell marginally dueto 
discounts to the auto industry. The decline follows large — 
increases in the last quarter of 1981, and the index remé 
13.3 per cent higher than in February 1981. 


| 


The total Raw Materials Price Index rose 1.8 per cent 
February, reflecting the combination of a 0.9 per cent 
increase for fuels and 2.8 per cent for the non-energy 
components. The relatively large increase in the non-er 
materials follows several months of weakness, and in 
aggregate the index still remains 5.2 per cent below the? 
level of June 1981. Asin the other inflation measures, t 


acceleration of food product prices was the largest source of 
increase. Asin both industry selling prices and consumer 
prices there were sharp increases in fresh vegetable and hog 
prices. The major increase, however, was in prices of cattle 
and calves which was reflected in the ISPI. The upward 
pressure on food prices as a result of pork shortages and 
substitution demand for beef is expected to continue 
throughout 1982. Non-ferrous metal prices registered a 2.6 
per cent increase in February, also contributing to the jump in 
the non-energy component. Sharp increases in copper and 
precious metal prices contributed. These prices have 
remained relatively stable at low levels since late 1981 and to 
judge by world commodity market reports this weak trend 
continued in March. Wood prices continued to decline in 
February. The fuels component rose 0.9 per cent due toa 
egislated increase in natural gas prices. 


Business Investment 


‘he latest results of the Survey of private and public 
nvestment (PPI) reveal that the rate of growth of outlays by 
ms at the provincial level in 1982 reflects the concentration 
if investment in the energy sector. Three sparsely- 

/opulated provinces (Alberta, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
ind) account for almost one-half of the growth of all 

usiness investment in Canada. Several indicators lead to 
1 belief that investment in the energy sector and in the 


rimaty metal industry have been over-estimated in the PP! 
urvey. 


he growth of investment spending foreseen for 1982 in 

Ova Scotia (+$514 million or +39.9 per cent), Newfound- 
ind (+$226 million or +31.0 per cent), and Alberta (+$2.8 
jlion or +21.8 per cent) was attributable to the energy 

3ctor. For the two Atlantic provinces, frontier exploration and 
© production and distribution of electric energy seem to be 
€ dominant factors, reflected in the important gains in 
fecast investment in mining, quarrying and oil wells (+$495 
illion Or +69 per cent) and public utility services (+$99 

illion or +21 per cent) for the region. At the time of the PPI 
vey, firms forecasted an important recovery in oil and gas 
'ploration in the Prairies as the mining, quarrying and 

'lling Sector posted an increase of 25 per cent (+$1.3 

lion) after a gain of only 4 per cent (+$90 million) in 1981 
analysis of the data indicates that exploration activity 
‘Ould be concentrated in Alberta). This increase forecast for 
Ploration may be the result of incentives to search for new 
nthe National Energy Program or may reflect the funds 
cated for the start of the Alsands project. (However, the 
lanecessary to refine this judgement will not be available 
iil May). Nevertheless, no matter what the source of the 


forecast increase, the current economic environment (the 
delay in the Alsands project, falling world oil prices, the 
weakness of actual and anticipated demand, reduced profits 
to finance exploration, high interest rates) suggests that firms 
were particularly optimistic at the time of the survey. 
Moreover, the Canadian Association of Oil Well Drillers 
anticipates a reduction in demand for rigs from the 364 units 
currently in operation to 200 to 225 this summer (GM 2/3). 


In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, the 
smaller importance of the energy sector and the weak growth 
of outlays in other industries should be translated into only 
weak growth in investment in 1982 (of 2.0 per cent, 4.7 

per cent, and 6.0 per cent respectively). In the same vein, 
despite a strong increase foreseen in energy investments 
(more than 30 per cent) in Ontario, the importance and the 
weak growth of investment in non-energy manufacturing 
industries (+7.0 per cent or +$410 million) should be 
reflected in growth of only 14.7 per cent (+2.4 billion) in 
business investment: the service industries (communica- 
tions, trade, finance, and commercial services) should 
combine for an increase of $668 million (+14.0 per cent). 
The weakness of the growth in manufacturing investment 
was widespread, except for a strong increase for the paper 
and allied industries and primary metals (+354 million or 23 
per cent, in total) which is counterbalanced by a drop of $360 
million (—38 per cent) for transportation equipment. 


On the contrary, in Quebec there is little indication that the 
growth of energy investment differs greatly from the growth of 
total business outlays, which should be about 9.5 per cent 
($900 million). It seems that the construction of the Trans 
Quebec and Maritime pipeline and the strong increase 
foreseen for investment in petroleum refineries (+77 per cent 
Or + $85 million) will not be enough to compensate for the 
weak growth of investment in electric power (about 7 

per cent). The growth in the non-energy industries is nearly 
entirely accounted for by investment in communications, 
trade, and commercial services. The manufacturing sector 
(less petroleum products) posted a weak increase (+4 

per cent or +$77 million) despite the investment programs in 
the paper and allied and electrical products industries 
(+$272 million or +48 per cent, in total). 


The investment programs in oil refineries in Quebec and 
Ontario are called into question, as these plants are 
operating at low levels of capacity utilization while consump- 
tion of petroleum products has not ceased to decline. Gulf 
Canada forecasts the closure of one refinery. Other 
investment projects that have been cancelled or delayed 
recently include: BP Canada decided to delay frontier 
exploration on the East Coast until July, Alberta Energy Co. 
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decided to abandon a $950 million petrochemical plant which 
was scheduled to undergo construction in the spring. The 
increase in forecast investment (+ 16% or +$235 million) in 
primary metals also should be revised downward, as 
construction of a $360 million zinc refinery in Belledune 
(N.B.) which was to have begun in May has been delayed at 
least six months (FT 5/4, GM 7/4). Inthe paper and allied 
industries, investment projects not subsidised by the 
federal-provincial program on modernisation have been 
affected by the current economic situation, with Canadian 
Forest Products Ltd. postponing its $180 million modernisa- 
tion and expansion project (GM 12-25-27/3). 


External Sector 


The merchandise trade surplus fell $288 million to $951 
million in February, as a sharp 17.9 per cent jump in imports 
outweighed a 9.9 per cent increase in exports. The upturn in 
imports still left the total 9.7 per cent below July levels when 
the short-term trend peaked. The inclusion of February data 
precipitated the third consecutive 3.0 per cent decline in the 
trend for imports. The jump in exports concurred with an 
increase in industrial production in the U.S. (the first 
increase in six months). The U.S. leading indicator, however, 
registered a tenth consecutive decline in February indicat- 
ing that the upturn in activity, and hence demand for 
Canadian exports, would not be sustained. The short-term 
trend for exports recorded a third consecutive 1.0 per cent 
decline despite the February uptick in sales. Increased 
trade in the auto sector accounted for much of the change in 
both imports and particularly for exports. 


Exports recovered 9.9 per cent in February ona balance of 
payments basis following steep declines in December and 
January. While anincrease in exports was recorded for most 
major trading partners, the 13.6 per cent jump in sales to the 
United States accounted for most of the increase. This 
coincided with an increase in industrial production of 1.6 

per cent inthe U.S. in February. The increased activity, 
however, is regarded as a temporary rebound from unusually 
severe weather in January, and the uptick in exports only 
slowed the downward momentum of the short-term trend in 
export sales to the U.S. to a drop of 1.8 per cent. Detailed 
data on a customs basis indicate an increase in sales of all 
major export groups. Exports of wheat, up $151 million 
accounted for most of the increase in food products, and 
about 20 per cent of the overall increase. Smaller increases 
in sales of iron ores, nickel ores, crude oil and natural gas 
accounted for the jump in crude materials. The upward 
short-term trend for both food and crude materials slowed 
when the February data was included. The upturn in 
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fabricated materials was diffuse across the components. A 
further turnaround in the short-term trends for lumber and 
wood pulp sales, from the steep declines up to October, 
served to slow the rate of descent in the trend in sales of 
fabricated materials. More than one-half of the overall 
increase in exports in February was accounted for by the 
$389 million jump in shipments of motor vehicle products, 
mostly passenger cars. This braked the decline of the trend 
motor vehicle exports and in total end products. 


Imports jumped 17.9 per cent in February on a balance of 
payments basis following a decline of similar magnitude in 
January. The short-term trend, however, continued to drop 
faster than exports, recording a third consecutive decline 0 
about 3.0 per cent. Data on a customs basis indicate that 
purchases rose in all major import groups. The major 
increase came in a $254 million jump in imports of motor 
vehicle parts. This slowed the downward trend in imports c 
these products. The other major increase came incrude — 
petroleum, up $222 million, which also served to slow the 
downward trend in crude materials. There were diffuse 
increases in purchases of fabricated materials. Imports of - 
machinery and equipment increased marginally although t 
short-term trend declined at an accelerated pace. 


International Economies 


anniversary in March with morose economic conditions, 
continued instability within the European Monetary Syste! 
exchange grid, and deepening rows within the community 
over protectionism and budgetary contributions. The Fret 
franc fell to record lows against the American dollar and 
West German deutschemark due to fears of rising inflatic. 
and worsening government and external deficits. The Ba. 
France responded in the short-run by heavy direct intervie 
tion (up to $500 million (U.S.) a day), raising the discount 
sharply from 15.75 per cent to 20 per cent, and tightenin. 
foreign exchange controls (LeD 22/3, GM 19-26/3). Pre: 
dent Mitterand undertook to limit the public debt next yee ( 
$20.6 billion (or 3 per cent of GNP) following cost overru” 
this year, while recommending to Cabinet a reduction in | 
retirement age from 65 to 60 years to help reduce 
unemployment (FT 11/3, LeD 26/3). The increase in int’ 
rates in France represents an abrupt reversal in econon: 
policy, as Mitterand had announced two accords late in 
February with West German and Italian leaders on a plé Ke 
jointly reduce domestic interest rates (GM 26-27/2). | 


| 
| 
The European Economic Community marked its twenty-fi 
| 


j 
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The upturn of interest rates in France ran against the course 
of rates elsewhere in Europe and Japan. West Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland announced a co-ordinated reduc- 
tion of 0.5 percentage points in short-term interest rates, 
while Belgium and Sweden cut rates by 100 basis points and 
Britain by 50 basis points (GM 4-19/3, FT 12-13/3). The cut 
in West German interest rates was fostered by the relative 
strength of the deutschemark against other European 
currencies, if not the American dollar, bolstered by arising 
current account balance and the ratification by IG Metall (the 
largest trade union body) of a 4.2 per cent pay raise in 1982. 
(Ecst 13/3). The further move towards policies of stimulus in 
Europe and Japan (similar cuts were announced in February) 
does raise the hope that financing the U.S. budget deficit may 
not put undue upward pressure on American interest rates, 
according to economists at Pitfield Mackay Ross. The outflow 


_ Of capital from Europe to the United States, heightened in 
_ March by the divergent movements of interest rates, will help 


to finance the deficit without crowding-out interest rate- 


_ Sensitive sectors of the economy (GM 9/3). Instead, the 


rising U.S. dollar could result in a further squeeze on the 


_ external sector of the American economy. In the first year of 


the Reagan Administration, net private capital flows into the 
United States have improved by about $67.8 billion; the 
Current account balance has declined about $11.5 billion 
especially as merchandise exports have stagnated while 

imports have risen 11.4 per cent in reaction to the rise in the 
exchange rate and the terms of trade. 


' The reduction of interest rates in Britain reflects the signs of 
-fenewed economic recession following a feeble 0.4 per cent 
upturn in GDP in the fourth quarter. Industrial output fell 0.4 
per cent in January, the third consecutive decline after a brief 
‘firming in the autumn. Manufacturing output dropped 0.7 
per cent to levels last seen in 1967. The budget presented in 
March called for increased indirect taxes and expenditure 
'restraint, designed to reduce public sector borrowing by 
'£1.0 billion and, together with a 3 per cent increase in the 
‘monetary growth targets, lower interest rates (GM 10-16/3, 
Ecst 13/3). Economic analysts in Japan called for govern- 
‘ment stimulus for a faltering economy, following the first 
decline in GNP in six years. Real GNP fell 0.9 per centin the 
fourth quarter, with all of the decline due to receding exports 
to the major industrialized nations. Output in fiscal 1981 rose 
2.6 per cent, well below the government's original projection 
of 5.3 per cent growth (CP 12/3, GM 25/3). 


United States Economy 


The coincident indicators of economic activity in the United 
States revealed a diffuse firming in February. Industrial 
output rose 1.6 per cent following uninterrupted declines 
since last July. The Federal Reserve Board, however, 
attributed the upturn to a rebound from unusually severe 
weather in January rather than signalling a dramatic end to 
recession. This attitude is supported by the absence of 
expansionary signals in the leading index prior to February, 
and the inexplicably diffuse strength of the reprise in activity. 
The isolated nature of the upturn was confirmed by a 0.3 
per cent decline in the leading indicators in February. Little 
reversal of this deterioration can be expected in March, to 
judge by the further slump in most prices in financial markets 
and further upward pressure on interest rates. The absence 
of more thana flickering of the signals of a recovery 
increasingly calls into question the widespread assumption 
that a sustained expansion will begin around mid-year. 


A more positive development was the further slackening of 
the rate of price increases at the manufacturing and retail 
level. Consumer prices rose 0.2 per cent while producer 
prices fell 0.1 per cent in February. Lower prices for 
automobiles and energy products led the widespread 
slowdown of inflation. This abatement, however, has done 
little to improve conditions in financial markets, partly 
because most of the easing has occurred in reduced profit 
margins rather than in input costs. The constriction of 
profitability would depress prices of financial instruments due 
to the increased risk premium, while doing little to convince 
investors that the easing of inflation can be sustained. Wages 
are expected to rise about 8 per cent to 9 per cent in 1982 
despite the wide publicity given to contract renegotiations in 
the United States. Data released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicates that 36 contracts covering 368,000 
workers were renegotiated in 1981, and these concessions 
helped to reduce new wage settlements by 0.5 per cent in 
total. The limited nature of the trend towards renegotiation, 
and the provision for renegotiation upwards in the Teamsters’ 
and UAW contracts should the economy recover, helps to 
explain the continued high level of inflationary expectations in 
financial markets. 
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Financial Markets 


Canadian money market yields rose slightly in March in 
sympathy with American rates. The Canadian Bank Rate 
rose 28 basis points to 15.11 per cent prompting the 
chartered banks to increase the prime lending rate by 50 
basis points to 17 per cent. Upward pressure on rates was 
attributable to a strong increase in business loan demand 
through the first three weeks of March (presumably reflecting 
higher inventories), together with a reluctance on the part of 
the Bank of Canada to increase the supply of funds to the 
banking system. Canadian bond yields were little changed, in 
line with American bond yields, as twenty-year Government 
of Canada bond yields traded in the 15 per cent range. The 
rise in short-term Canadian rates also helped the Canadian 
dollar to stabilize against the U.S. dollar in March. The 
Canadian inflation rate is generally expected to be consider- 
ably higher than that in the U.S., which has contributed to a 
pessimistic attitude among investors towards the Canadian 
dollar. For the month, the Canadian dollar fell 84 basis points 
to 81.24 cents U.S. funds, considerably better than the March 
performance of the major European currencies against the 
U.S. dollar. 
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U.S. interest rates moved in different directions depending 
upon the term to maturity of the financial instrument. Money 
market yields were about 50 to 60 basis points higher. The 
prime rate, which lags money market rates, remained 
unchanged at 16.5 per cent. Money market participants were 
concerned about a surge in money supply growth in April due 
to large income tax refunds. Since the Federal Reserve 
Board is already well above its money supply growth targets 
for 1982, a bulge in April could necessitate some painful 
credit tightening by the Federal Reserve. The bond markets 
were less affected by these short-term considerations, as 
long-term bond yields fell slightly in March on light volume. 
Growth in business loan demand slowed markedly in the 
February-March period from the pace of earlier months. 


a 


News Developments 


International 


The heightened concern among economists over the 
possibility of an extended contraction in economic activity 
_was attributed to the impasse between Congress and the 
Administration over the federal budget and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s need to allow interest rates to rise to rein-in 
monetary growth. Henry Kaufman of Solomon Bros. called 
for major cuts in defense spending and higher taxes in the 
federal budget to prevent the United States from “straying 
into unnecessary economic tragedy” (CP 16/3). Paul 
Volcker, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, told the 
Senate Banking Committee that signs of economic recovery 
were threatened by the high federal deficit, and without 
changes in the budget the American economy will “slip back 
into the morass again”. The narrowly-defined money supply, 
‘M1, was $5 billion above the upper limit of the target range of 
5.5 per cent in mid-March, with an annualized growth rate of 
9.3 per cent from the fourth quarter 1980 base. The prospect 
of a bulge in the money supply in April due to large income 
tax refunds arising from the October tax Cut raised concerns 
that interest rates would conti nue to rise at a time of 
deteriorating balance sheets for many major industrial 
Corporations (CP 2/3, GM 4-25/3). 


The developing anxiety over a major economic crisis also 
reflected problems in the international financial system. The 
annual survey of the Economic Commission of Europe 
warned that the industrialized nations could Slide intoa 
depression if interest rates Stay high, export growth falls off, 
and business firms begin cutting investment plans because 
of delayed recovery. The ECE said the next few months will 
lecide if the negative signs now gathering on both sides of 
he Atlantic are reflected ina further drop in real activity, and 
‘the initial impact of these negative effects might be sufficient 
0 set off a cumulative movement in activity and thus pave the 
vay to a depression” (GM 1 1/3). Willy Brandt, former 
‘hancellor of West Germany, said that some developing 
‘ountries are rapidly moving toward bankruptcy, which in turn 
eaten the whole international financial system (GM 1/3). 
‘isible evidence of this trend in March included Zaire’s 

rears on debt payments to Western banks following its 
‘ability to meet the performance criteria of last year's $1 

illion from the IMF. The 60 per cent devaluation of the 
lexican Peso following the loss of $10 billion in export 

arnings due to lower oil prices (LeD, FT 25/2, FP 27/3). 

nalysts noted as well the example of Poland's difficulties 
Ithits $28 billion of debt to the West. The Bank of 

iternational Settlements reported that oil-exporting coun- 

les have become net borrowers of funds from major 

lestern banks for the first time since 1978 (GM 16/2). 


The Bank of England urged the IMF to become more 
aggressive in supplanting the commercial banking system in 
the financing of balance of payments deficits, as slow world 
growth and rising real debt burdens have “significantly 
increased the risks of international lending” (LT 3/3). The 
fear of ‘huge’ loan losses due to defaults by major domestic 
corporations or overseas nations was blamed for the 14.3 
per cent drop in the TSE bank index so far this year, and 
bank shares are usually regarded as a haven during 
economic recessions (GM 8/3). In the United States, 
government authorities reported that 400 savings and loans 
associations will run out of Capital in 1982, and another 500 in 
1983, if interest rates remain at current levels. In March, 
federal banking officials approved the merger of two savings 
and loans associations with assets of $3.4 billion to prevent 
the biggest bank failure in American history (GM 25/3) 


Domestic 


The provincial budgets presented in March showed a sharp 
diversity in their fiscal posture. The Alberta government 
announced a strongly expansionary budget, explicitly de- 
signed to insulate Alberta from the recession more evident in 
other parts of Canada. The government raised planned 
expenditures by 30 per cent for fiscal 1982, with sharply 
higher outlays for health care (+56 per cent) and transporta- 
tion (+25 per cent), as well as 33 per cent more for capital 
projects and the construction of 19,000 new housing units. 
Tax rates were left unchanged, although revenues will rise 17 
per cent due to sharply higher oil and gas royalties under the 
national energy program (GM 19/3). The Saskatchewan 
government presented its third consecutive balanced budget 
while boosting outlays by 20 per cent. Higher resource 
royalties permitted the government to provide aid up to $2400 
to homeowners with mortgage rates above 15 per cent, to 
construct 4100 housing units, and to boost health care 
spending by 22 per cent (LeD 19/3). The budget also 
contained proposals to freeze electricity and gas rates, and 
provided limited interest rates for small businesses (loans will 
be available at 1 per cent below the prime rate) and 
homeowners (low income families with mortgage rates over 
15 per cent will receive a total of $20 million) (MG 19/3). The 
Quebec government tabled its spending estimates for fiscal 
1982 (revenue estimates will be delayed a month, although 
the government hopes to pare slightly last year's $3.2 billion 
deficit). Total expenditures will rise 12.4 per cent, as the 
government announced further cuts of $670 million from 
planned outlays following the $850 million of cuts im- 
plemented last year. Higher interest payments (+1 7 per 
cent) and wages and salaries (+12 per cent to remain at 52 
per cent of all spending) led the increase in outlays, with 
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restraint most evident for social affairs (especially health and 
education) and government employment (—2 per cent) (LeD 
24/3). 


The glut of crude petroleum in world markets has begun to 
erode domestic activity in the energy sector. The Alberta 
Petroleum Marketing Commission said the OPEC produc- 
tion cuts announced in March will not be sufficient to buttress 
sagging Alberta oil production. The Commission said that the 
drop in prices on international spot markets and the import 
subsidy implies that refiners can now buy imported oil for less 
than Alberta crude. This differential has already resulted ina 
140,000 barrel per day cutback of Alberta oil output, which 
could grow to 400,000 barrels (or one-sixth of Alberta's 
production capacity) by summer (GM 11-29/3). The average 
price of OPEC oil in the spot and contract markets fell to 
about $33.58 (U.S.) at the end of February, down 2 per cent 
from the fourth quarter of 1981 and 5.5 per cent from last 
year’s peak. The spot price for ‘Arabian light’ was $28 by the 
end of March (LeD 27/2, 25/3). Investment plans were also 
being shelved due to weakening demand for energy. While 
negotiations continued over the future of the Alsands 
mega-project, the government-controlled Alberta Energy 
Co. decided to cancel plans for a $950 million petrochemical 
plant in Edmonton. Construction was to have begun this 
spring (GM 27/3). Shell Canada announced that it would 
close one of its three refineries in Eastern Canada, probably 
the Montreal refinery, currently operating at 75 per cent of 
capacity, or the Oakville refinery, down to 50 per cent of 
capacity (LeD 25/3). The slump in refining activity has been 
more severe in the United States, where the National 
Petroleum Refiners Association reports operating rates of 
only 63 per cent have forced the closure of 50 refineries (GM 
27/3, LeD 27/2). 


The downturn of oil prices has brought into question the 
development of many synthetic fuel projects to produce 
crude oil from coal, oil shale, tar sands and heavy oil. 
Cutbacks have already been announced in West Germany's 
and the United States’ plans to convert coal into synthetic 
fuels and the development of Australian oil shale deposits, 
while the future of the Alsands project in Canada remains 
unclear. These signs of retrenchment will affect Canadian 
investment plans directly, and may also have ripple effects on 
the large Quebec-based firms which specialize in the design 
and construction of mega-projects (these firms accounted for 
about $300 million of exports last year) (Ecst 13/3). 
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The renewed downturn of the American auto market in Mar 
encouraged auto producers to press for new ways to curte 
labour costs. Sales in mid-March fell 43 per cent from the 
weak levels of a year ago, despite the extension of rebate 
programs by all major firms. The most immediate and direc 
way to reduce costs was another round of layoffs and plant 
closings. Ford announced the temporary shutdown of three 
auto plants in the last week of March, while General Motors 
closed seven plants employing over 22,000 people in late 
March and early April (GM 16-29/3). General Motors of 
Detroit and its 320,000 employees of the United Auto 
Workers tentatively agreed on contract renegotiations that. 
will reduce hourly labour costs from $19.70 to $18.25 by 
1984. The accord, which has yet to be ratified, calls for a 
30-month freeze on base wages and the deferral of some 
indexation benefits in return for a limited moratorium on ple 
closings (GM 17/3). Due to the renegotiation, General 
Motors revoked two plant closings announced in March, — 
which kept 8,000 workers from joining the 150,000 already 
layoff from GM (LeD 23/3). General Motors continued to 
pursue other methods of reducing costs, as the Oldsmobil: 
Buick and Pontiac divisions announced that they will insta 
Brazilian-built four-cylinder engines in their ‘J’ cars (LeD 9) 
Ford Canada asked the Canadian UAW to renegotiate or 
face greater risk of layoff. The UAW contends that wage 
costs in Canada are already $4 an hour lower than in the | | 
due to the exchange rate and lower costs for health care (( 
19/3). The Automobile Importer’s Association of Canada 
attributed the drop in import sales in February to the one-): 
quota agreement between Canada and Japan, which exf } 
at the end of March. The Association said the quota syste: 
has done little to boost domestic sales as “people want 
quality and they still perceive domestic cars as being infe | 
to Japanese cars.” Import penetration remained very hig ! 
28.3 per cent in January (GM 10/3). 


After giving some signs of slowing in January and Febru: ' 
the number of layoffs announced in March turned up she | 
Among the most notable cutbacks in operating personne 
were Asbestos Corp. (1,600 miners for thirteen weeks ir 
April and May), Hudson's Bay Mining and Smelting (2,70 
miners from late June to early August), Quebec pulp anc 
paper plants (18,000 workers for eight weeks), Macmillé. 
Bloedel (1,250 forestry workers for three weeks), Pratt a! 
Whitney (460 aircraft workers, possibly until 1983), Bom"! 
dier (300 locomotive workers), and Weyerhaeuser Cané 3 
(500 pulp and paper workers) (GM 27-30/3, LeD 10-17- 
23/3). 


_ Anumber of job creation programs were announced by the 
federal government in March to combat the high level of 
unemployment. In a joint communiqué, the Ministers for 
Housing and for Energy advanced $200 million from next 

year’s budget in the hope of creating 60,000 jobs. The 
programs involve an expansion of existing plans to increase 

home insulation and renovation and subsidize apartment 
construction (GM, LeD 24/3). The federal government also 
will inject $220 million of aid into the forestry and fishing 
industries, with a goal of creating 27,000 temporary positions. 
A similar amount ($208 million) will be directed at manpower 
training and student employment programs (LeD 12-26/3). 
The Quebec government announced earlier in March an aid 
program for small and medium-sized businesses (that is, 
firms employing between 10 and 500 persons) in manufactur- 
ing to supplement the stimulus to the home-building industry 
announced in December. The program details include about 
$200 million in loan guarantees and a maximum subsidy of 
$500,000 a firm to help pay for up to 75 per cent of financing 
costs due to interest rates above 10 per cent (LeD 16/3). La 
Caisse de dépét et placement du Québec will also invest 
$40 million during the next year in small and medium 
businesses in Quebec (LeD 3/3). 


News Chronology 


Mar.10 The Alberta government legislated an end to the 
month-old strike by 7,000 nurses. 

Mar. 20 Hydro-Quebec and New York State signeda 
thirteen year contract to take effect in September 1984. The 
terms of the accord call for New York to buy 111 billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity, worth $11.6 billion. Last year, 
New York purchased $184 million of electrical power from 
Quebec. 

Mar. 21 Oil ministers of the OPEC nations agreed to set an 
output ceiling of 18 million barrels a day, down from the 
current 20 million barrels. Saudi Arabia announced additional 
cuts in its production to 7 million barrels a day by April 1, 
effectively reducing OPEC output to 17.5 million barrels, and 
warned of further reductions to protect the benchmark price 
of $34 (U.S.) per barrel. 

Mar. 29 Iraq announced the cancellation of an order for 
13,500 Canadian-built cars, worth about $100 million in 
export sales. 


Legend 


CP — Canadian Press 
Ecst — The Economist 

FP — Financial Post 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LT — London Times 

MG — Montreal Gazette 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 


data. 

Labour market 
in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 


ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here w 
refer to removing the high frequenc 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the currer 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize thi 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus export 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure o 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fix: 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also t. 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of fir 
demand by Canadians irrespectiy, 
of whether the demand was mett 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories, 
may be classified depending on ~ 
whether processing of the goods” 
from that industry’s point of view, 
complete, is still underway, or ha 
not yet begun. Inventories held a 
these various stages of processil 
are referred to as finished goods 
goods in process, and raw matel ‘ 
respectively. Note that in this cot ’ 
the term raw materials does not — 
necessarily refer to raw or prima 
commodities such as wheat, iror 
ore, etc. It simply refers to mater 
that are inputs to the industry in - 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as' 
unemployment rate rises, them) 
income earner in the family unit 4 


D 
Ww 


Ve 


iscouraged 
orker effect 


mployed 


=mployment, 
?ayrolls and 


fanhours Survey 


f 


‘Mployment rate 


abour force 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not Participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for Pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
Collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


Persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
Cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
Services rendered or for paid ab- 
Sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the Self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
Or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated bya 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac: 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index al 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ir 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance c 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditul. 
or production measured in terms € 
some fixed base period’s prices. _ 
(Changes in constant dollar exper 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the — 
physical quantities of goods purcl 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditt | 
or production measured at currer 
price levels. A change in current | 
dollar expenditure or production |’ 
be brought about by changes int 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level | 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expendit ? 
or production measured at curre 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with — 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan./61-Jan./82) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 -Jan./82) 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61-Jan./82) 
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Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
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Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
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Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
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Financial {Indicators 
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APR 6, 1982 TABLE 1 2:29 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 197} DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SINESS FIXED INVESTMENT NVENTORY INVESTM 3 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON Sie NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- — EXPENDI- — RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS — EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM — AND GICc 
RUCTION RUCTION —- EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 

1977 2.9 72 -6.3 3.0 -.4 -571 -335 6.9 2.1 2.1 
1978 2.8 1.6 -3.3 1.9 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 5 -7.3 13.3 11.2 1766 -126 ee 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 -.5 -10.6 12.4 5.6 -2454 - 180 1.0 2.2 0 
1981 1.7 2.0 1.4 8.4 5.6 1154 380 1.4 $4 3.0 
1980 1 8 -.9 i 4.8 .2 -1248 -20 -1.8 hot -.9 
II -.5 5 -12.9 -1.5 -1.0 328 -548 -.8 -1.3 -1.0 
III j.2 3 5 ied om) -3148 252 2:5 -2.5 2 
Iv 8 9 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 19 $5 
1981 I ub 4 5.7 3.8 a5 2220 356 -6.5 1.2 1.0 
I + 4 6.1 is 2:3 -152 -148 8.2 5.3 1.4 
III -.9 5 -11.6 1.6 -5.4 1080 372 -3.4 -1.0 -.9 
Iv 0 5 -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 -316 0 -4.7 -.5 

SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUN S, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA 

(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES, 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 

APR 6, 1982 TABLE 2 2:29 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS 
DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 


DOMES - EXCLUDING GOODS SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL - PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
1977 259) 2.9 19 3.5 2.6 ANS 15 3.0 3.2 1.7 
1978 3.3 3.5 AE 4.0 3.5 4.5 Taidh Uke he 3.7 io 
1979 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.8 53) 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 oad 
1980 “ <3 3 1.6 =2\0 -4.7 -1.4 2a) a as 
1981 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.6 Poet | Zs ies [555 2.6 1.8 
1980 FEB Says a4 Sra Seth 25 ri! SN, AS .0 a: 
MAR a 2 1,5 6 1.8 ee” VA 1,0 6 Beil 
APR aul =26 lke eet -2.4 sar nw f = eel oo SO e 
MAY <i 3! SF bal ne Ane 4) = s5 a =7,.5 2 
JUN -.4 3 =o .0 ws = aE! .0 aed -.4 2 
JUL 1 1 ie ml -.4 Fo =10 e225 i 2 
AUG 4 5 4 4 8 les ent 2.0 4 2 
SEP 5 6 eal a 1.4 Zn 1.4 e259 6 2 
OcT 6 6 ay 3 ae ieel 4 aan 8 2 
NOV 6 5 Pe aut 4 al oe 5:30 ts 6 
DEC .0 1 aS wet, 2 8 Ad -4.3 AU .0 
1981 JAN 4 Ae sisi aud =i ie 5256 Ses .0 a) “2 
FEB 8 mh cg sit 1.9 3a7 1.6 1.4 iD 0 
MAR 5 ab US a 125 2.6 wl ALR A) 1 
APR 2 a nat 3 0 me -.4 23 3 mae, 
MAY 3 4 1.0 al ae) 1.8 1.5 = ao f ad 7 
JUN 38 xe Bd 3 9 2.6 0 =2 4 4S) 1 
JUL Sion pi 4 a9 ie) aaa =3.0 a VAR = wer 9 
AUG ats =p =i Pot .0 ese Shige, = 4 10.0 Sa Sis 
SEP a8 =i = 2 aa Ns Ean = =e cul East 0 
OcT = 4 ==] =e ae =1..:4 Sh a arate) = ae 5 
NOV 2 2 S29) 3 =9)14 Sil?! Soba, at a? | 1 
DEC 0 =. 6 ils Ses Sk; ot = Lea | 76 0 
1982 JAN ane f aang SG zat =A o2 = sal ay oe, ah) 2 


URCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGU NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


1982 TABLE 3 2:29 PM 


APR 6, 
DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
MANUF AC- AVERAGE 
NEW DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC - INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS MANUF AC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 


1977 8.3 bag eed Unley: Wrz WAGE) 38.7 243.5 Was: ESE 
1978 11.8 115.0 1235 Sir, 2205 1.84 38.8 234.0 5.6 18.3 
1979 Tan 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.3 Tal 16.2 
1980 8.7 CRE ail a2 1.4 2.00 38.5 yekles! Si 6.0 
1981 1259 10.0 sek! 1352 10.0 2.02 38.6 180.7 2ilie ds 14.1 
1980 I ere 6 Sk. 2.8 Sak Wake 38.7 165.6 10.2 2.0 
I] 4 2.4 Sails) ane Sled 2.08 38.4 148.0 = lgiors -4.3 
III 5.6 3.6 14.6 Las! 15.0 2.03 38.3 10m 16.4 3.9 
IV Shel Aik) so 6.1 Shy 1.94 38.6 164.9 22.6 cat) 
1981 I Shee “low/ af Zaal 1.6 vey 38.7 Uehie®: 4 4.3 
I] Ua 3.6 2.4 6.6 8.2 1793 38.9 216.3 o.3 es 
II! 1.2 oni ala, ao =an4 2.02 38.5 180.0 =9.0 oe 
IV Wie 236, 1.4 SEho Sallie’ 2.14 38.2 135.0 al =sed 
1981 FEB Sat PE) Vad SS 14.1 1.96 38.7 195.0 qa 4.8 
MAR faa =e Gin <i. 10) 7) 8) 1.94 38.6 199.0 -.4 5.4 
APR ak: 3.8 b.5 Pos) jee) hiee 4 38.8 229.0 10.3 V2 
MAY ral = Eee =)222 13 sala 1.94 39.0 213.0 PARE) eat 
JUN 1.0 8.0 228 ae 3.6 1.94 38.9 207.0 5.6 4 
JUL 1.8 =6)15 <5i6 aes 4.3 {Woke 38.9 184.0 aan ae 
AUG alt 9 0 = Sind sata 2.04 38.4 176.0 -16.2 aylel: 
SEP 6 Jao 8.1 Hye 2.3 2.09 S8a) 180.0 -8.4 a 
OCT eile At =23)10 -.4 is Qalz Sona 105.0 -1.6 =3.9 
NOV 4.0 UA 54.6 aie =Gru, 2s 38.0 121.0 Bean “a 
DEC = old Frill =2051 Oils! 9.4 2 ANY) 38.0 WAR 10.9 6 
1982 JAN te -7.4 eh k! -1.4 -6.6 220 153.0 -25.4 =e 
FEB 13.6 188.0 


SOURCE. RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 4 2:29 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL TOTAL PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(ats) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
1977 ei at 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 4] 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 20 1.6 3.4 Ee 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 7h -1.2 2.8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.6 1.8 2.6 ONT 64.7 59.8 7.6 1323 5.6 2895 
1980 I aif -.4 5 aT 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.0 5.4 747 
II BY. -1.6 0 3 63.9 58.9 yh! 13.8 5.6 593 
III a7 -.4 .6 aa 63.9 59.0 TAG 13.3 5.5 597 
IV hak: 1.0 12 9 64.2 59.5 hee! 1257 5.3 825 
1981 I 1.4 1.8 ti 152 64.7 60.0 Tas 13.0 5.2 71 
II 1.0 1.5 5 5 64.7 60.1 Tee 1257 5.2 542 
Oo) -.1 -1.7 = ME} 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.1 5.6 683 
IV .0 -1.7 -.7 wh 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 6.3 959 
1981 FEB 6 1.5 he 56 64.8 60.1 ihe?? 12.8 | 206 
fel 1 0 Sen at 64.8 60.0 7.4 13.4 5.2 199 
as : on 23 0 64.7 60.1 7.0 12.5 5.1 192 
an : a2 A Me 64.7 60.1 Tee 12.8 5.2 167 
- aS y oa 64.8 60.1 iss 12.9 5.4 183 
ae oa ahs sie Sri 64.6 59.9 724 Wan 5.5 242 
ue is =a 3 0 64.5 60.0 Zeal 12h2 5.3 184 
as ey 45 -.4 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
wh -1.2 -.2 -.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
ore s -.8 -.2 ze: 64.6 59.2 8.3 14.7 Si 352 
Reyes = 2) -.5 -.1 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
Fre ae -.6 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 396 
-.4 -.1 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 


SOURCE eee OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 
STICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOY 
Ee Sen curaee eae EES, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 


(3) EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS 0 
F AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


RESIDENTIAL NON- AVERAGE 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 
DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- WAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 
ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 7.9 oe 8.4 9.9 108.3 17735 
1978 8.0 1555 6.4 87.72 Sie 9.4 Ue) Boz 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 11.1 8.6 108.9 202.0 
1980 10.4 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 oad 3.0 9.8 106.3 223.9 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 oa 9.6 12.4 106.3 247.7 
1980 II 258 2.8 2.7 85.48 Va 131 3.3 Zep 106.3 paler 
II] 2.8 4.2 2.4 86.32 2.8 3.1 2.6 2n5 105.9 226.6 
Iv 2.8 3.1 2.8 84.47 353 a ed 3.3 106.2 23252 
1981 | 3.2 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 J) 3.6 106.3 236.2 
II 3.1 ols] 3.4 83.43 2.2 5.2 339 ns 107.0 243.0 
rig 3.0 225 3.1 82.53 el iN 24 oral thats) 105.9 251.6 
IV Zao e216 3.4 83.91 Wen2 =e 1.4 3.0 105.9 259.8 
1982 | 82.72 
1981 MAR lis mtd 155 83.95 i “aif ayy 1 106.8 236.2 
APR YY 1.0 st 83.98 9 1.9 auf 7 106.7 240.0 
MAY .9 aC) ee! 83.27 8 3.6 = hf 7 107.0 243.5 
JUN Jo 1.8 125 83.06 9 aa 13 SA 107.3 245.5 
JUL Be) 18 aif 82.55 7 4 4 “il 106.4 248.4 
AUG on 3 34) 81.77 if =74 ne i 105.5 248.2 
SEP aes sy 4 1.0 83.28 3 =i] oe! 1.0 105.8 258.3 
OCT 1.0 el ee 83.14 8 ne aif a 105.6 258.4 
NOV = =. 2 x2 84.22 mae 4 4 1.0 106.1 259.8 
DEC 4 sats 8 84.38 4 oi] 5 a 106.0 261.3 
1982 JAN ae 1.0 -6 83.86 6 mie at] 105.5 
FEB Vez 2.0 A) 82.37 5 a) 4 
MAR 81.94 


SOURCE: CONSTRUCTION PRIC STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 52-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 

PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 

(1) AVERAGE NOON spoT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES ) 

(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 

(3) OUTPUT Is DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES) 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT 
NON- 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI- NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 

DURABLES DURABLES DURABLES SERVICES STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 hay. 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 12.3 Day 
1978 5.0 4.5 10.6 You a5 Bir 9.6 8.6 13nd 6.3 
1979 Bao 11.0 10.1 8.5 12a S75 11.0 192 14.9 10.4 
1980 8.6 W152 1272 9.4 10.0 7.8 ilerd 19.9 1966 10.6 
1981 9.0 7.8 14.9 10.0 14.8 10.3 10.2 8.2 an 2 10.0 
1980 | ey PEt f 2.9 2.0 15,8 1.4 4.2 6.3 ae 7M 
I] 2.8 25 2.6 2.4 i519 py 2 ic Wake 2.6 
II] 3.0 20 | 4.4 7 ioe 2.6 2.0 tha) 255 257 2.2 
IV Tea! ins 4.4 CA} 4.1 2.8 25 ae | Zein 2.0 
1981 | 1.8 2.0 3.4 2.6 4.6 Pad 3.5 Dae 4.9 2.8 
II 2.6 es 3.1 one 3.2 2.8 2.6 a | ona 1.6 
II] 237 tine 3.7 23 3.6 2.8 Die 205 2.9 3.2 
2.0 1.4 2.0 P| neal 3.0 1.6 asf [at 3.0 


IV : : ‘ ; : , ; ; : : 
SOURCE; NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTEL FIGURES 


EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 


1977 15.8 959 6.6 13.0 ty leu 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 See 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 2o58 11.1 14.3 4150 108.2 
1980 Ties SAG) Tics 10.0 -5.8 16.7 7810 108.9 
1981 10.2 2a 6.9 14.1 Sea 10.9 6636 105.0 
1980 I 4.9 oe 8.6 2.6 Shine! 6.0 1632 Didez 
I] Mh = Uru! SHS 4 =O tes 1101 109.0 
II] 4.3 210 AA Se SE hey Jeo 2290 107.9 
IV 4.7 Sea Val 6.1 4.4 1.6 2787 107.4 
1981 I 1.6 Stat 6.8 Het ae ees 1679 108.9 
II 6.5 10.7 = Sal 8.4 6.4 ie 1340 102.9 
Il -3uo tai as mink Vee) 2.4 859 102.7 
IV oi 5: 7 -8.9 =6°9 =2)3 2758 105.4 
1981 FEB -4.4 =i 1.4 Ins aid = 1/58) 457 112.0 
MAR =a 3.4 SE 208) Save! =i 516 106.4 
APR 6.6 Ba, 7 9.7 7.6 Tse! 74 104.7 
MAY as Bu =i6 -4.6 = dial 2.8 574 101.3 
JUN 10.8 PA? aed 6.4 8.6 Sete) 692 102.6 
JUL =89 12.0 Ae df = aet Set, 1.3 365 104.1 
AUG Aye) Sats) Wes -3.4 tbat! 5.4 438 100.6 
SEP =a has 1.2 = 29) 6.0 12.5 Shed 56 103.5 
OcT ak a) a3 -10.8 “10,3 Sok 819 104.4 
NOV 6.2 3.6 cal Shel sah) =2.6 1181 109.5 
DEC ah -5.4 =e 4.5 Ae. 6.6 758 102.4 
1982 JAN mae = ]ies 4.4 sal fats: -16.4 Sia 1239 109.0 
FEB WZ38 18.6 951 


be SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 

(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


a 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & goons TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS ' TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
Deen ee eee eee ee eee ee eee EE ————— ee 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =23 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 - 4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1981 6636 -1158 ~6982 243 -14814 1131 79 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 I 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
I] 1101 -270 1377 80 -2630 243 10 354 =1o29 -1175 
II] 2290 -315 - 1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 -444 - 189 
IV 2787 -361 Seyi 109 -2729 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 1 1679 =A. - 1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 - 1782 - 1395 
I] 1340 PHO -1724 101 -3653 279 13 351 =23i13 - 1962 
III 859 -268 - 1848 21 =cible! 259 ZT 466 -3054 -2588 
IV 2758 -361 —y 20 70 WAS 303 27 398 =029 -631 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PO L ORTFOLTO OTAL CHART. BANK OTAL ALLOCATION 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS - TRANS- LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 
SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 
1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 -1421 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 -2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 -2350 3906 -582 2099 4107 6752 ~2268 219 1908 
1980 585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 -1280 
1981 -5300 -4900 10883 oe 1340 17898 14890 -8438 210 1426 
1980 I 250 ~445 1470 =13 970 -706 -316 226 217 ~428 
II 215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 221 0 673 
III 340 -475 1314 wee 562 -254 -404 - 1566 0 =332 
IV -220 - 1200 929 -236 - 1262 2270 1149 sik pe 0 =993 
1981 ] 205 - 1305 1055 -256 -520 5912 6114 -3322 210 400 
II -3405 ~840 edly S395 -3314 8098 6803 -1879 0 -640 
III -580 - 1560 2797 500 2087 2721 -300 ~631 0 -745 
IV -1520 =1195 5314 =a 3087 1167 2873 -2606 0 2411 
SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 
CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (USS) 


PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 PEE 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 eter 9.69 -o1 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.1 814.0 
1979 6.9 15.7 ies 12,90 64 12.07 11.97 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 bog 18.1 14.3 14.25 sil P2 13.15 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 3.8 14,5 12.2 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 | 2.6 5.1 ESeaf 15,25 Sj list 14.38 13.82 12,83 2006.0 841.6 
I] a3 Sno 29 14.58 3.14 12.98 14.62 VSS? 1967.7 845 .3 

IT] 3.2 3.8 ne W2529 37 10.72 13.68 12557 222551 933.4 

IV 3.9 3.6 1.6 14.92 Sole! 14,53 15.16 12.97 2303.7 960.6 

1981 |] a3 2a5 3.9 18.08 ioteind 17.13 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975.3 
I] aie 3.8 at) 19°25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 

III a Veit) 4.1 tay) 21.67 3.37 21.02 20.55 Ae ls 2104.7 894.6 

IV -4.4 4.6 5.9 18.17 3.22 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 

1981 FEB ae Tot 1.8 18.25 1.66 17.15 15/27 13.38 2179).5 974.6 
MAR dies 1.4 SO 1775 3.01 17.00 15775 13.48 2333.1 1003.9 

APR 120 os 5) 18.25 1e35 17.50 16.45 15.07 2306.4 997.8 

MAY Sik: 6 Shia 19°50 1.14 19.00 17.82 14.96 2371.2 991.8 

JUN =1'59 J 2ue 20.00 2ra2 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 $76.9 

JUL 3.8 2.4 2.6 21.00 3.04 21525 18.90 17.07 2253.9 952.3 

AUG =o 0 on Fa | 22075 4,04 22.20 21.30 ea 2176.7 881.5 

SEP 228 Te? 1.4 21.25 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 

OcT =O ts su 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 

NOV =2.4 3.0 3.5 17,25 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 

DEC 6.5 27 a2 ie 2.45 15.65 17.79 15.27 1954.2 875.0 

1982 JAN ® 1,2 Tae 16.50 .63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 

5 6 1.0 


FEB Sig : : 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 
OURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
| ) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
; ) NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 


1 

2 

3) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
4) PERCENT PER YEAR. 

5) 300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975=1000, 

By ©6300 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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APR 6, 1982 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 

COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED FAL 
Sr WORKKEEK CONSTRUCT - STATES MONEY 

TLTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- 1ON INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 

FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 

1979 JUL 149.47 147.8 -.28 38.93 90.9 141.66 12058.5 
AUG 149.13 148.7 -.23 38.91 92.1 141.29 12071. 1 

SEP 148.57 146.5 -.37 38.88 91.8 140.91 12079.2 

OCT 147.61 143.9 -.65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068 .5 

NOV 146.36 142.5 -.85 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 

DEC 144.96 141.4 - 96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 -.51 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 

MAR 142.28 138.9 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 

APR 140. 46 133.2 -1.28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 

MAY 138.05 130.4 -1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 

JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 

JUL 133.42 132.0 -1.47 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 

AUG 132.27 133.6 -.86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 

SEP 132.25 137.1 -.02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 

OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 71,2 128.98 11451.5 

NOV 134.55 140.7 113 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 

DEC 136.05 139.2 1.12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 

1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 .B4 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 .59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 

MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 

APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 

MAY 140.24 140.1 At 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 

JUN 140.34 138.5 .07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206 .9 

JUL 139.92 136.8 -.30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095. 1 

AUG 138.38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952 .2 

SEP 135.76 125.6 -1.89 38.71 86.0 134.78 10760. 1 

OCT 132.07 119.7 -2.72 38.61 hbo 133.34 10526 .3 

NOV 128.10 118.7 -3.00 38.47 70.8 131.76 10257.0 

DEC 124.74 120.4 -2.62 38.28 69.9 130. 16 10081.0 

1982 JAN 121.73 116.9 -2.42 38.12 70.3 128.58 9980.9 


SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS) , BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS), AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS) . 
(3) DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
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CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
Ne ee eee ee eS iy Sle nai” 
NEW TRADE - NEW RATIO INDEX OF CT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GOODS APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 SETA $ 1971 TURING TURING 
i SS ee 
1979 JUL 3167.5 101398 600929 Vere 1288.2 .76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 hn 1304.6 68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 Ter 132104 60 
OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1.70 1313.7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 41 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 nH! 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 .35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1,52 1364.3 .20 
JUL DIAT AT 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 12 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 - 03 
OCT 2767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 -.08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 1 Ke) 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1,53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -,03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 yah 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
hs 3013.4 101457 495966 1.60 1633.0 14 
_ 2946.8 97773 475138 1.57 1570.6 09 
“op ee 94559 478111 1.53 1527.7 -.01 
pois : 92003 475431 1.49 1501.8 = 15 
N 2669.8 90226 461465 1.45 1476.7 -.31 


SOURCE. CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CAN : 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. eam 


(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


24 


—_— 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 

1977 5.9 3.5 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 25 6.5 4.9 6.8 

1978 5.8 4.2 1244 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 a7 3.8 a 

1979 4.4 eat 13.4 ea4.2 2.9 peat 1.9 11.3 26.9 heat 

1980 =a56 <3 6.9 -24.0 3 E2051 35 13,5 an7 15.3 

1981 2.6 oa =14.9 -4.6 10.3 -4.8 18.9 

1980 | 3 3 3.8 G22..0 me 6.3 a 359 Tay 16.4 

I] =§.4 ey -4.9 S049 e275 =30.9 4 3.1 Stiles 16.3 

III ne) :0 4.4 31.7 1.3 17.8 a 1,9 2.4 11.6 

IV 4.5 4 6.3 10.4 Wax 3.1 4 3.1 4.1 16.7 

1981 | 2.0 18 en #974 1.4 12a 45 2.6 sa bp 19.2 

I] a) ay 204 og5.:.4 =o -24.8 nat 1.8 0 18.3 

III we £51 .4 Wed 8 24.6 4 AL =o 20.3 

IV -4.4 e239 eGio7 74-75, 01 1.9 ~ eS 17.0 

1980 DEC 8 te 8 S50 4 -6.0 .0 1.0 a2e 20.3 

1981 JAN ef 4 =o Cal 4) Tat a4 Br ae aE 20.2 

FEB -3 4 6 -26.8 .0 tool oe 1.0 225.5 19.4 

MAR iz oS Ww 6.7 54 Zen 0 6 240 18.0 

APR ie | -6 1.0 YEG 40) -24.7 at 4 a1 17,2 

MAY a: 3 aw) Asie) SEPA alls Sat ae aii 19.6 

JUN oo Pree) 2.4 sI0.3 ai. -8.8 .0 af. S2enl 20.0 

JUL HE 6 — A / .8 ad Ela wo 152 RG 20.4 

AUG ae. .0 >t) O01 1.0 39.0 .0 8 Ero 20.5 

SEP ae es es a0 PU = ao} BES .4 12 S270 20.1 

OcT oi Fe 2] a2, a5 3 =k) Pe | Sut 4 =250 18.5 

NOV =i <i2 ~ 14 Sat oe! 3.8 .0 oe S235 16.8 

DEC SZ =9) 13.3 ed 4 20s 15.8 
SOURCE: IBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NER YORK, NA, 1978. 

(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
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UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
) 


FILTERED DATA (1 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX INITIAL N 
(12 SERIES) WHORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
EE URANGE 


FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 


FILTERED (HOURS ) 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
1979 JUL 141.66 141, ; = hal 40.17 Isnt 100.73 129.8 365 38.45 
: : 0) 101.96 12959 370 38.00 


2 Fal fi 
AUG 141.29 140.1 Sed 5 Sebel 40.15 131. 
SEP 140,91 140.1 27 .00 40.15 1S 103.58 129751 373 37.58 
OcT 140,27 137.8 -.45 -1.64 40.15 TS 104.64 127.8 379 37.18 
NOV 139.27 135.6 pal -1.60 40.12 131.3 105.13 1237 388 36.73 
DEC 138.14 13552 ariBsl Sar 40.09 tSe7 105.78 118.3 399 36.27 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 =nO2 oe 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.4 407 36.06 
FEB 135.96 134.1 At ao 40.06 13d. 7 108.60 108.3 411 36.05 
MAR 134.74 a0 =5.89 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 417 35.76 
APR 132.88 126.2 Tess -4.03 39:93 128.9 108.58 92:9 435 34.99 
MAY 130.47 123.0 Salb2 S2.04 39.84 126.3 108.15 84.7 471 33.90 
JUN 128.17 123.9 FSA ee Sona 12352 108.76 80.4 506 32.74 
JUL 126.81 128.1 —T06 3.39 SonoW 120.3 110.61 80.5 528 32.04 
AUG 126.54 130; 7 Syl - 2.03 39.48 THos3 113.42 84.4 536 31.70 
SEP 127.44 134.4 we PAS 39.44 117.4 116.83 31.9 534 31.86 
OCT 128.98 135.0 Lozi -45 39.45 i as 120.62 98.5 521 32.47 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 1 eae 2975 eee 124.87 104.0 501 33.21 
DEC 132° 74 13672 1.41 anh 39.59 118.0 128.51 106.8 478 33.90 
1981 JAN 134.15 13552 1.06 ar 39,71 Riess 131.24 107.3 457 34.28 
FEB 135311 139.1 Hf) = 107) 39.79 118.4 132.46 105.8 438 34.68 
MAR 135.88 136.7 157 1.18 39.85 118.3 133.27 103.2 424 34.96 
APR 136.55 137.5 .49 Eno 39.94 118.2 133.90 100.7 412 35.20 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 98.4 403 35.37 
JUN 136.55 134.1 a 1, =09 40.10 Died 133.80 94.2 399 35.54 
JUL 136.19 134.9 = di .60 40. 13 116.2 133.06 89.1 395 35.64 
AUG 135.72 134.2 =e be) Syne 40.12 Be a 132, 17 83.5 397 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 =, 69 e208 40.01 114.0 129.78 78.2 403 35.19 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1.06 S199 39.88 L235 127.04 72.4 431 34.53 
NOV 131.76 127.8 Sh.19 Soi aoe 110.9 124.88 67.2 458 33.65 
DEC 130.16 126.8 Nae | oy s:' 39.53 108.8 123.47 63.6 487 32.78 
1982 JAN 128.58 129.3 Saree =4 18 Soa 121.81 62.0 507 31.86 
FEB 127.15 124.9 Silage ease 38. 88 119.86 61.4 31.06 
MAR 117.47 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


TABLE 15 A a | 


APR 6, 1982 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 

ee eT ee NET Ptt CHa Pcl CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 

AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 

FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 

& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1979 JUL 15.32 854.6 18.96 2.04 1.05 73 145.55 145.4 .00 28 
AUG 14.97 852.9 17.35 2,13 1.07 70 145.48 145.0 0a -.28 
SEP 14.66 850.9 14.82 PRS 1.06 65 145.35 144.9 - 08 = Or 
OCcT 14.35 848.1 10.88 2.08 1.04 60 145.25 145.1 =.07 14 
NOV 14.46 844.4 SHEE 7 See HE, 56 145.15 145.0 ear = On 
DEC 14.72 840.0 mod 2.18 91 52 145.10 145.2 Sas 14 
1980 JAN 14.94 835.3 387 2524 81 50 145.21 146.1 207 .62 
FEB 14.87 830.5 -8.26 2,28 aHas 47 145.27 145.2 .04 ey! 
MAR 14.70 825.4 -11.44 Dae .74 45 145.07 143.5 = 14 = ha 
APR 14.42 819.4 -12.74 ok .74 43 144.33 140.5 =,90 -2.09 
MAY 13235 813.8 = PAT 1.56 mie 41 143.05 138.0 =. 89 4,78 
JUN 13.60 809.5 = 2nes Walz .68 38 141.45 136.7 Slap ee 294 
JUL 13.52 808.2 Sco .82 .64 35 139.85 136.5 SAL eri, 
AUG 13.47 809.3 -14.23 Sul? .64 33 138.48 136.7 = ols 
SEP 13.49 811.3 - 13.89 . 83 .68 33 137.63 138.1 = bi 1.02 
OcT 13.43 812.2 ~i2. 23 1.09 of) 34 137.41 13977 or 1.16 
NOV 13.54 812.2 =o bo 1.40 .78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 Se: 
DEC 13.76 810.5 -6.99 1.69 84 39 138.41 141.3 -49 36 
1981 JAN 14.03 807.9 -5.46 ED .89 42 139.28 142.0 . 63 .50 
FEB 13.98 804.9 Gonos 2.18 =92 44 140.23 142.5 .68 ae) 
MAR 13.99 802.9 SonOz 2.48 “95 47 141,07 142.4 - 60 SOL 
APR 14.00 802.7 -4.47 26d e985 50 141.72 142.2 46 = 14 
MAY 13°39 803.3 SEIU Zino .94 5 142.16 142.2 a .00 
JUN 13.96 804.0 Set) 200) .93 2 142.47 142.5 oat 54) 
JUL 13,93 804.3 SEM Dee IE 52 142.66 142.6 .14 .07 
AUG Janae 804.5 4.20 1.82 .95 51 142.77 142.6 .07 .00 
Srp 13.89 803.9 6.40 1.36 oy 49 142.73 142.0 [OS =,42 
OcT 13.65 803.0 7.54 .90 maid 47 142.32 139.59 =oa26 -1.48 
NOV EVRY 802.9 7.65 .47 96 44 141.60 138.7 Si) Seg 
DEC 13.60 803.5 6.40 rial .94 40 140.50 136.6 Se! = 1s 
1982 JAN apa 805.2 6.65 =e i! .92 36 139.00 134.1 -1.07 SAE te! 
FEB 13.38 807.5 - 43 .87 34 137.60 135701 =107 Bik 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
) WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 
) COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
NOT FILTERED. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Demand and Output 


27 


28 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 

Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 

Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 

Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 

Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 
Adjusted Figures 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32-33 
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34 


34 
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35 
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MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 16 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONFARM RE NDIREC GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY — NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION —_—sINCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES At MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME cost PRICES 
1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129848 25614 -2843 15771 3585 9644 -4577 178576 25854 230353 
1979 145091 34884 -3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 205370 27925 261961 
1980 162373 37172 -3411 21782 3969 11438 -6841 228145 29191 289859 
1981 184752 33856 -4329 26326 4850 12630 -6721 253220 38241 328501 
1980 | 155876 37932 -3440 21068 3604 11012 -7056 220560 28684 280224 
II 159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 223748 28748 284368 
III 163780 36748 -3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 229028 28856 291052 
IV 170484 37824 -2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 239244 30476 303792 
1981 | 175636 38772 -4400 23856 5384 12216 -8000 245160 35520 315572 
II 182652 36852 -3948 24988 5020 12556 -8684 251292 37548 325148 
III 187952 31196 -4724 28020 4632 12760 -6076 255696 39388 332500 
IV 192768 28604 -4244 28440 4364 12988 -4124 260732 40508 340784 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATIS ICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 17 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- VIDENDS INTERES NONFARM NET INDIREC GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 

INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 = Any 8.0 - 1355 8.4 159 ne 
1978 =o | 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 5.8 -1158 10.9 8.1 10.3 
1979 eked 36.2 7.8 21.4 ve Lae 8.9 -2141 15.0 8.0 13.7 
1980 11.9 6.6 es 13.8 =34 8.9 aes 1p 4.5 10.6 
1981 13,8 =6.9 26.9 20.9 PHN 4 10.4 120 11.0 31.0 13.3 
1980 I 2.9 3 1.4 —As74 AAG es -368 ers 2.0 1.8 
I] 2.2 -4.6 7.6 ae Sion herd 1616 1.4 AP HE: 

IT] 2.8 1.6 -.4 4.2 24.5 Ze - 1680 2.4 4 2.4 

IV 4.1 2.9 S2ono 4.3 14.1 5.5 -628 4.5 5.6 4.4 

1981 I 3.0 2.5 56.0 4.0 13.2 Yel a252 2.5 16.6 3.9 
II 4.0 =5/10 =10)3 4.7 -6.8 2.8 -684 2.5 hog 3,0 

II] 2.9 PULSE ayy 125 Sila th 1.6 2608 1.8 4.9 253 

IV 2.6 =853 S102 Ue =5°8 1.8 1952 2.0 2.8 28 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND XPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


TABLE 18 3:03 PM 


MAR 3, 1982 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 

BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


ee 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 13552 14590 17008 -66 369 62985 -67970 230353 
1979 150617 51979 14085 18127 20986 3988 Ay, 77087 -82671 261961 
1980 168146 57913 13843 21937 24730 -770 -491 90258 -93443 289859 
1981 190025 66192 16093 26398 28749 877 688 98999 -107177 328501 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 -16 87276 -92356 280224 
I] 163956 57096 12928 21288 23992 4084 -736 86416 =$2532 284368 
Il] 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 -4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 
IV 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5180 -788 96452 -96220 303792 
1981 1 182644 62420 16080 24656 27908 1776 116 95000 - 102128 315572 
I] 188740 64644 17604 25500 29288 432 252 100604 - 109856 325148 
II! 192480 67992 16136 26644 28324 3248 1920 99612 -111828 332500 
IV 196236 69712 14552 28792 29476 - 1948 464 100780 - 104896 340784 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 19 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


— —_——§ is EINVESTENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT ——OO~*~“‘“S*~*CROSS 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM = AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION = EQUIPMENT (1) CU (2) PRICES 


ee OO 


1977 10.5 Uelnr4 eat) 11.3 6.9 -755 -436 Usher? 14.6 Sind 
1978 10.4 a7 9 558 8.3 12.4 -360 332 19ics 18.7 10.3 
1979 uP ees ae 339 24.2 23.4 4054 e252 22.4 21.6 137, 
1980 te6 11.4 aan 21.0 17.8 -4758 -608 17.1 13.0 10.6 
1981 13.0 14.3 16.3 20.3 16.3 1647 1179 Sina 14.7 13.3 
1980 | sae » eet 2.0 etd 4.5 -2368 -148 4.4 6.3 ine 
I] Pah 4.1 = ilo: 50 1.4 1448 = 720 SiO ae 125 
II] 4.4 2.6 Start Sad 4.7 -8704 312 ine a 2.4 
IV 3.4 Sgt) a1 4.7 4.1 -560 .7364 6.1 Se 4.4 
1981 I gre 2.3 10.6 6.6 6.7 6956 904 Sie 6.1 Sno 
I] 323 stats ee) 3.4 4.9 -1344 136 529 7.6 3.0 
II] 2.0 ioe St TRC) ARS =343 2816 1668 =i a0 1.8 2.3 
IV 2.0 20 =9,8 8.1 4.1 SEVERE -1456 Wa ee: 259 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


30 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 20 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INV STMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPEND] - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST - CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GIcc 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 aie =W2 28046 -32844 121762 


1978 79550 22757 5947 7791 9743 126 106 30929 -34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 -20 31766 ~36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 $917 11434 -562 -200 32087 ~35615 130160 
1981 83374 23227 4997 10753 12074 592 180 32548 ~ 36733 134070 
1980 | 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 ~36268 130332 
II 81176 22704 4684 9752 11188 900 ~476 31300 -35792 128988 
II] 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 ~34896 129192 
IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 =172 33376 ~35504 132128 
1981 | 83332 23068 5212 10488 12128 748 184 31204 -35932 133404 
I] 83900 23160 5528 10552 12404 596 36 33756 -37840 135304 
II] 83136 23280 4888 10724 11740 1676 408 32608 -37456 134136 
IV 83128 23400 4360 11248 12024 -652 92 32624 ~35704 133436 
URCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGU 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 21 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMEN GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI - EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-F ARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1977 25a 352 =673 3.0 -.4 =571 =335 6.9 2 ea | Zon 
1978 2.8 1.6 =3.3 1.9 2.4 ~46 218 10.3 4.6 es 
1979 2.0 a =e 13,2 Una 1766 - 126 2a 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 S55 =10.:6 12.4 5.6 -2454 - 180 13:0 ng .0 
1981 fests 20 1.4 8.4 5.6 1154 380 134 3.1 3.0 
1980 I 8 Sk Ru 4.8 i: - 1248 -20 Sai | a9 =o 
I] Sah 5 =129 =5 Sen!) 328 -548 Sits) BSE: sual 
II! Wee 5c a) ae oe -3148 252 2.6 =2,5 P 
IV -8 =o 4.8 aki 1.6 776 52 4.0 fee onc 
1981 1 6 4 5o7 3.8 3.5 2220 356 = Rio LIne. 1,0 
II aap 6 6.1 -6 as SH eis - 148 8.2 5.3 1.4 
II! =o “& S916 6 Eon 4 1080 372 = 3514 =ili.0 = 39 
ie) 5 =1058 9 2.4 0 Saul = 10 


1 
Iv ; 4. -2328 -316 =4. 
CE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS” CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADE- 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD. ANNUAL RATES, 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 22 3:07 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS OMMERCIAL 
TOTAL GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


EE EES ee 


1977 Pa ono 2.6 ck) lists Sao Se Sina Wak 
1978 3.3 ied 3.5 ots 2.6 4.0 Sef 329 1.5 
1973 rte 4.0 53 Sok 4.5 3.8 4.3 4.8 ao 
1980 4 ae =2.0 Ea8 =2n0 1.6 - AL 8 
1981 209 2.4 eo 2.4 UE! 2.6 2.6 228 129 
1980 I -.4 = Gy Sat Sol a rae ed a4 =o 
I] rae Syl =D -2.4 ein) 4 al! See SK 
111 ae =! .0 eas =e ae ot a: 25 
IV Ok ee Peis 2a 2.4 Taw 1.6 V2 8 
1981 I 13 de) 6 129 1.3 AS 1.6 nk ad 
11 ihe ise! 2.8 ies 2.6 AS 1.4 1.4 Pal 
III AREAL Silo. Se seb ls 226 eae Ue 1st, 1.0 
1V ith aps: -4.2 ec) eee) 6 Sh) =O oO 
1981 JAN A nz Sales =i a: af 5 ve 0 
FEB 8 nid hed 29 8 ait 1:0 aL ac 
MAR an A 15 Sh) Tiegh al 4) a) “al 
APR me a .0 a oy! <3 3 ae as 
MAY iE 4 Use: 1.0 Teal el 3 4 ae! 
JUN “5 a 9 al 8 73 5 6 wd 
JUL a ain ise =253 hak, =a eo = 154 aha 9 
AUG =D akg =i if iad Sue rd .0 ef rah ree 
SEP =n, =H =A es) Se -1.4 aS Sip le .0 
OcT = ae Sei) =e =a Sf aS =3.5 =" 0 dk) 
NOV Af: a2 =i 4 ats) shea | ao 2 ae! mL 
DEC Se =O Sok) aise) Vad! Pat als ale .0 
1982 JAN st! Spi! =the ra =a pif Dick) ad ae 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY. CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 23 3:07 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING =r MANUERC OR ee ee 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST- 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

1977 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 250 2.5 1.5 -2.0 
1978 -1.6 4.8 11.9 -7.8 5.0 4.5 5.7 -2.1 
1979 -10.1 1.4 Vez 9.8 4.7 Su4 6.0 52 
1980 5.4 -3.7 -7.4 2A -3.1 -4.7 -1.4 -1.8 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 -5.8 1.8 Des 123 6.4 
1980 I 3.5 5.6 -4.4 -1.2 -1.2 -1.5 -1.0 -1.8 
I] 202 -9.1 -15.0 ied -3.2 -5.0 -1.4 -2.4 

Il -2.6 5 -11.0 -2.2 -.2 mT -1.1 -.6 

IV -1.5 4.7 1325 -.6 2.6 3.8 Ee 255 

1981 | qike2 8.2 10.1 on vias! line 1.4 3.5 
Il =a -13.0 Ph -2.5 305 5.4 156 3.4 

111 a -18.1 Tse -5.2 -3.4 -5.4 -1.4 -.5 

1V 6 27.4 -9.1 1.8 -5.5 -7.9 -2.9 -1.9 

1981 JAN 10.6 10.0 -2.8 0 -1.5 -2.6 -.2 1.4 
FEB 2.6 -3.7 vie 1.4 2.6 Qa 156 1.4 

MAR bil -1.5 ieee -1.0 ow 2.6 tf Sei! 

APR -1.5 0 -2.8 me -.1 a | -.4 ea 

MAY -.6 -20.0 3 =O eT, ei 1.8 1.5 2.8 

JUN -.6 8.5 -1.8 -2.4 1s 2.6 .0 A, 

JUL 1.4 -17.5 4.6 -8.1 =D -3.0 -1.3 a 

AUG -.8 -7.3 -1.9 10.0 =a -5.5 ney -1.1 

SEP 5 22 -.8 -2.1 -1.8 -3.1 -.4 -2.4 

OcT | Set -7.3 an9 -1.8 -2.7 -.8 122 

NOV 1.4 7.9 3.4 mi -1.8 -1.8 -1.7 -.9 

DEC -.9 -9.4 -8.9 TEM -1.1 -.6 -1.6 =1a9 

1982 JAN ie -1.9 -7.0 iH -1.8 -2.1 -1.5 fare 


SOURCE. GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 24 3:07 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
ANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY. 

OTHER UTILITIES TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 

TRANSPOR- INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 

TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 

1977 S70 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 ies 6.0 3.1 ag 

1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 aae Bina 3.9 24) 

1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 255 4.4 3.3 ak. 

1980 2.4 air) A .0 oo sai 3.1 lee hat 

1981 3.1 8 3.1 a) = 74 1.8 229 3.6 1.8 

1980 | 8 ="o af .0 43 =i, ao ai Bo 6 

II aon al Ne | =A, Sa = Tao) a ci 4 Te? 8 

III ipa —e8 3.1 AT sey 2.0 a2 4 Avs 

IV ed ree) 2.6 1.6 2a iene 4 9 8 

1981 | 6 1.4 <2 20 Us! me az 9 ao eo 

II Tot 5 Alt, .0 oD as ov 9 4 

II] Se =375 2.2 SaaS Sea =2ral 120 1.0 1.4 

IV Dae 1.4 6 Tillis! Sisal Bie Des 6 a) 

1981 JAN ead 8 =2 08 74} 3.0 1.8 4 ae ait 

FEB we Ur =2id sir} =e ayes: re 6 =Tant 

MAR 8 .0 2a Hil =1r2 = 6 me 5 

APR iO ero =a the 15 8 al 7S =78 

MAY 5 3 sbestd =e, al soi lee| ine ny 1.8 

JUN 6 -9 3 30.) He 8 5 3 o 

JUL =2n8 ELE] 6 colon =a Nays a) at io 

AUG -6 ane =a Sit oni Ses 6 ) =5 

SEP 2a) ona 4 Sale) =25.0 a2 ak) 4 6 

OCT -.4 =50) aes Solent Soe! Satie o =a a) 5 

NOV 8 1.4 er 4 1.0 O ae! 1.8 1.6 4 “ 

DEC aoe 4 Alpe) =10.4 -2.6 ia, 7: a “AL 

1982 JAN e159 -4,1 3 =—6 Weal wl fa at) =e | at 

OURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, 5 TISTICS CANADA. 

APR 6, 1982 TABLE 25 3:07 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 64111 31866 32245 64857 32560 32297 7295 6438 857 
1978 69979 35171 34808 71307 36344 34964 8623 7611 1012 
1979 72741 36463 36278 73560 37348 36212 9442 8496 946 
1980 69687 34268 35419 69299 33870 35429 9054 8097 957 
1981 71020 35218 35802 70202 34438 35705 8236 CAT 859 
1980 I 17770 8823 8947 17766 8845 8920 9438 8518 919 
II 16900 8182 8719 16451 7763 8688 8988 8099 889 
ITI 17272 8476 8796 17355 8552 8804 9071 8175 896 
AY 17744 8788 8957 17727 8710 9017 9054 8097 957 
1981 | 17746 8816 8930 17657 8757 8899 8964 8039 926 
II 18438 9342 9096 18286 $202 9084 8813 7900 913 
ITI 17858 8868 8930 17763 8794 8968 8717 7826 892 
Iv 16978 8193 8785 16497 7744 8753 8236 7377 859 
1981 JAN 5775 2824 2951 5659 2736 2923 8938 8010 929 
FEB 5929 2960 2968 6014 3028 2986 9023 8077 946 
MAR 6042 3032 3011 5983 2993 29390 8964 8039 926 
APR 6119 3080 3038 6097 3068 3029 8942 8026 916 
MAY 6134 3104 3030 6020 2999 3022 8829 7921 908 
JUN 6185 3157 3028 6169 3136 3033 8813 7900 913 
JUL 6160 3112 3048 6203 3171 3032 8856 7959 897 
AUG 5920 2958 2961 5707 2757 2950 8643 7758 885 
SEP 5779 2798 2981 5853 2866 2987 8717 7826 892 
OcT 5714 2749 2965 5588 2657 2931 8591 7733 858 
NOV 5678 2732 2945 5406 2470 2935 8319 747) 848 
DEC 5586 2711 2875 5503 2617 2886 8236 EAE 859 
1982 JAN 5532 2699 2833 5356 2530 2826 8060 7208 852 


OURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


TABLE 26 3:07 PM 


APR 6, 1982 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 
SHIPMENTS NER ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
—TOTAL DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL ~ DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE | NONDURABLE 
1977 3.1 3.4 2.9 6.0 2 3.0 11.4 12) 6.4 
1978 9.2 10.4 7.9 9.9 11.6 8.3 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 3.9 3.7 4.2 3.2 2.8 3.6 9.5 11.6 -6.5 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 -2.4 -5.8 -9.3 -2.2 -4.1 -4.7 i 
1981 1.9 2.8 1.1 {3 1.9 8 -9.0 -8.9 -10.2 
1980 I -.8 -1.1 -.5 -2.0 -3.8 -.1 .0 3 -2.8 
II -4.9 -7.3 -2.6 -7.4 -12.2 -2.6 -4.8 -4.9 -3.3 
III a9 3.6 9 5.5 10.2 13 9 9 < 
IV a9 3.7 1.8 2.1 1.8 2.4 = (2 -1.0 6.8 
1981 I 0 Ra -.3 -.4 5 -1.3 -1.0 -.7 -3.2 
II 3.9 6.0 1.9 36 5.1 ast -1.7 a ie -1.3 
111 -3.1 5.1 <$00 -2.9 -4.4 -1.3 -1.1 -.9 -2.4 
IV -4.9 -7.6 -2.3 -7.1 -11.9 -2.4 -5.5 -5.7 -3.6 
1981 JAN -3.1 -3.1 -3.1 -3.6 -1.8 -5.2 -1.3 “1.1 -2.9 
FEB ye 4.8 6 6.3 10.7 2s 1.0 m: 1.9 
MAR 1.9 2.4 1.4 -.5 “1.1 =A 3% -.5 -2.2 
APR if 1.6 9 1.9 2.5 a -.2 -.2 -1.0 
MAY iC 6 -.3 -1.3 -2.3 -.2 -1.3 -1.3 -.9 
JUN 8 Tal. -.1 2.5 4.6 4 -.2 -.3 “6 
JUL -.4 -1.4 4 5 Te =H 5 8 -1.8 
AUG -3.9 -4.9 -2.8 -8.0 -13.1 “999 -2.4 -2.5 -1.3 
SEP -2.4 -5.4 0 2.6 4.0 1.3 9 9 a 
OCT “1.1 <e -.5 -4.5 -7.3 -1.9 -1.4 -1.2 -3.8 
NOV -.6 -.6 = -3.3 -7.0 | -3.2 -3.4 -1.1 
DEC -1.6 -.8 -2.4 1.8 5.9 -1.7 -1.0 -1.3 4a 
1982 JAN -1.0 -.4 -1.5 -2.7 -3.3 24 -2.1 -2.3 -.9 


SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TNO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1 REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
Deen eee eee eee EE —— —— 
1977 11522 5939 5582 2.14 A PAY 2.08 
1978 11631 6188 5444 1.98 2.06 1.91 
1979 12540 6931 5608 2.00 2.18 1.82 
1980 12258 6746 5511 2.16 2.43 1.90 
1981 12913 7212 5701 2.14 2.41 1.89 
1980 I 12544 6933 5611 2a PRE, 1.88 
I] 12669 7025 5645 PL PAS 2.58 1295 
II] 12442 6928 5514 We rRs: 2.46 Tes 
IV 12258 6746 5511 2.08 Base 1.84 
1981 I 12494 6902 5592 2.10 2cas 1.87 
I] 12636 7040 5596 2.05 2.24 1.85 
III 12844 7162 5682 2.14 2.41 1,88 
IV 12913 7212 5701 2.29 PAS: 1.94 
1981 JAN 12339 6793 5546 2.14 2.41 1.88 
FEB 12388 6798 5590 2.09 2.30 1.88 
MAR 12494 6902 5592 2.07 2.28 1.86 
APR 12545 6948 5597 2.05 2.26 1,84 
MAY 12590 6964 5626 2.05 2.24 1.86 
JUN 12636 7040 5596 2.04 2223 1,85 
JUL 12648 7045 5604 2.05 2.26 1.84 
AUG 12769 7130 5640 2000 2.41 1.90 
SEP 12844 7162 5682 2.22 2.56 1S 
OCT 12932 Gann 5682 2.26 2.64 Vas2 
NOV 12978 7280 5698 2,29 2.66 igss 
DEC 12913 7212 5701 Zeon 2.66 1.98 
1982 JAN 12906 7167 5739 PIRES 2.66 2,03 


RS RTT RT eT TTT ETT ETAT TICE ETATISTICS CANADA BASED ON 1570 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PR 
a) Sar tierce TascnerE Ane ICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 4241 2144 2098 2536 1660 876 4745 2136 2609 
1978 4398 2309 2089 2686 1798 888 4547 2081 2466 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4842 2283 2559 
1980 4657 2470 2187 2920 2090 829 4681 2186 2495 
1981 4940 2749 2191 2981 2141 840 4992 2322 2670 
1980 I 4741 2520 2221 2940 2098 842 4863 2315 2549 
II 4749 2532 2217 2951 2120 830 4969 2372 2597 
III 4659 2498 2161 2903 2087 816 4880 2342 2538 
IV 4657 2470 2187 2920 2090 829 4681 2186 2495 
1981 J 4798 2614 2184 2953 2117 835 4744 2171 sore 
II 4815 2644 2171 3054 2209 845 4767 2187 2580 
PL 4300 2713 2187 3040 2189 852 4904 2261 2643 
IV 4940 2749 2191 2981 2141 840 43992 2322 2670 
1981 JAN 4723 2510 2213 2953 2123 830 4664 2160 2504 
FEB 4725 2516 2209 2989 2150 839 4674 2131 2543 
MAR 4798 2614 2184 2953 2417 835 4744 2171 2573 
APR 4807 2631 2176 3001 2156 845 4738 2161 2577 
MAY 4820 2634 2186 3010 2166 844 4760 2164 2596 
JUN 4815 2644 2171 3054 2209 845 4767 2187 2580 
JUL 4828 2664 2164 3019 2172 847 4801 2203 2593 
AUG 43904 2716 2188 3027 2186 841 4839 2227 2612 
SEP 4900 2s 2187 3040 2189 852 4904 2261 2643 
OCT 4928 2132 2196 3049 2201 848 4955 2318 2637 
NOV 4955 2770 2185 3031 2187 844 4932 2323 2669 
DEC 4940 2749 2191 2981 2141 840 4992 2322 2670 
1982 JAN 4910 2712 2198 2964 2115 849 5032 2340 2692 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE Two 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS FINISHED GOODS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 -54 SE -4) 98 90 8 1071 578 493 
1978 156 165 tS) 151 138 13 S197 mh, -142 
1979 353 234 119 261 307 -46 294 202 92 
1980 =93 See) -20 -28 =i) =a) -161 hy -64 
1981 283 279 4 61 51 11 311 136 175 
1980 | -10 S2o 14 -8 =a = 22 BZ -10 
I] 8 12 -4 11 22 Saul 106 58 48 
IT] =90 -34 -56 -47 SEIS) =A5 =k) -30 =59 
IV ma -28 26 16 3 13 ahs -157 -42 
1981 | 141 144 =3 33 2 6 63 15) 78 
I] 17 30 Ears 102 92 10 23 16 vf 
III 85 69 16 -14 =2 7 137 74 63 
IV 40 36 rs} S39 -48 a2 88 61 27 
1981 JAN 65 40 25 ao 33 0 =17 =2g 8 
FEB 2 6 -4 36 27 9 10 =29 ao 
MAR 73 98 -25 -36 see = 63 39 30 
APR <) 17 -8 48 39 9 -6 -10 4 
MAY 13 3 10 10 10 =) 23 3 20 
JUN =§ 10 -14 44 43 1 if 23 -16 
JUL 13 21 ai Tee a YA 2 34 22 13 
AUG 76 52 24 8 14 =i 37 18 19 
SEP -4 -4 0 13 2 1 66 34 31 
OcT 28 19 9 9 12 =a 50 56 “6 
NOV 26 38 mi 2 -18 -14 -4 37 5 32 
DEC =415 &21 ) =50 -46 -4 0 oA 1 
1982 JAN -30 =E/ 7 Ale -26 9 40 18 22 


URCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TWO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


APR 5, 1982 TABLE 30 1:51 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 


ee 
TOTAL NON-DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


ee eT Ss 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 Biluai US 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 TE 33 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 Sinz 75.4 199 83.7 96.0 RIAL 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 97.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 77.9 79.8 89.8 66.8 ile) Taine 
1981 (EIS 85.8 Hee! 89.1 TESS, HELL 8901 61.8 79.8 71.6 
1980 I Saoat 89.3 78.3 99.5 (ERS 84.9 San Wo 79.4 76.0 
I] 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 (7: Sen 63.2 76.9 Taine 
III 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 tek: UNhe? 87.7 64.2 75.8 71.8 
IV 80.5 86.3 74.7 91.6 79.8 T128 86.1 67.8 76.2 Ta3 
1981 I 80.8 86.9 74.9 9201 eho % Het 93.6 62.1 RBG 74.1 
I] 5250 87.6 78.0 92.4 82.7 83.0 88.9 67.8 8257 F257 
Ill 79.4 85.6 Woz 83.7 76.7 Slee 88.7 63.5 82.1 71.8 
IV 7550 S32 67.0 88.1 65.1 iste) 85.1 53.8 76.4 68.0 


SOURCE. CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 5, 1982 TABLE 31 1cSiieeM 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


—_——$ cc TAL TOR 
NONRESIDENTIAL OTAL FOR 


MIME Ce 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
SF 
1977 5 (ak ao Shin 14.1 1.4 29 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 Uewé Sal5 5.4 
1979 ited 14.5 24.9 USia7 =2.9 2.6 Dk 
1980 ie eae 45.3 V8) Biles Seb) 10.8 
1981 22 Vila -9.4 2160 lee) 31.4 ER)o i) 
1980 I 10.2 xiaes) 33.0 16.7 Soee Se 12.4 
II Sithoe! =18:39 -8.5 =p) -42.4 = ois = 15h 
Ill 16.4 550 Wo? 5.6 10.2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 2A] 7a 1875 oe 16.4 Lad 
1981 I 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 Yhies 
I] 5.3 8.6 =o.) isio Sane 2c 1980 
TET =20 ay 5.8 se a 27.6 Si Wist Ase! 
IV Siar. 14.3 Sieh 21.8 20.6 a2: 36.2 
1980 DEC Whee 3,6 188.5 6.0 aoe, 3.9 =20n0 
1981 JAN 2770 = ely p18) SER Ae, = 5710) = 2.6 4.5 18.9 
FEB Lae De SU) 73 10.2 ee 9:5 20.2 
MAR Sits) -6.8 ZeO -28.4 36.4 4.7 -29.6 
APR 10.3 18.0 Boles: Sone Si lhe) 4.9 68.3 
MAY aVeece! Sie -19.4 -14.2 Bo milan -2857 
JUN 5.6 Eh ok! 5.6 1623 -6.4 ono 18.4 
JUL nt Its 10.1 Sle 58.7 a 18.2 
AUG -16.3 -12.4 bak, -14.1 =a Siac RIE -24.8 
Sale -8.4 =i) 24 =Sino =754 Sole: ay 13 = 15 yan 
OcT =o 4.6 bile) 12.1 7.4 -8.0 18.2 
NOV S2i2 40.0 iat aN ts) 86.8 2301 59.9 
DEC 10.9 = 9174 -4.2 Sue oPEIE) ebay) (esd 


SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 5, 1982 TABLE 32 1:51 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


URBAN HOUSING STARTS URBAN URBAN OTAL NERLY MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2) 
HOUSING HOUSING COMPLETED TOTAL NHA CONVEN- 


THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED TIONAL 
OF elds CONSTR. ee MILLION DOLLARS 
2) 
1977 198.1 S627 =14.45 Sa ee joys NA 6987 4302 2685 
1978 183.4 =Ta4 si feat Wii2 hE} So) 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
1979 4.0 -17.6 =1100 S205 S22 ark =10%-2 = Sint 4346 363 3983 
1980 125.7 -16.9 S17 el7..9 -24.8 Se -8.4 3287 114 3173 
1981 144.8 RR 8.0 22.1 =f ash) =3).1 -10.8 2818 155 2663 
1980 | 131.1 Sia -16.8 SL, ASSN) oa bees 259 664 3 661 
II BTS | =12,.3 =974 -14.6 =O Ee) =875 657 15 642 
IT] 122.6 6.5 9.4 4.0 S Gis PARP A -4.9 988 32 956 
IV 133.8 9.2 18.6 322 te Fate =8..3 978 64 914 
1981 | 141.1 5.4 22.5 = 136 Ph / 10.3 BENS 740 7 733 
II 180.9 28.2 2.4 69.1 Jag 2.6 =25l 1068 20 1048 
III 144.7 -20.0 SSS) Tat) ee See) 2.0 607 46 561 
IV 112.4 eid, -48,3 -4.6 Sih? Stee) 16.9 403 82 321 
1981 FEB 148.6 15.6 1355 eS Sot) =9)0 <8 237 2 235 
MAR 146.2 SAne8 N23 16.9 A 11.6 lays 312 4 308 
APR 203.3 39.1 ie 67.0 5.8 =3h2 =25.6 368 5 363 
MAY 168.5 Bi liehichal SNe = 2210) thes? = Oie Sunil 386 6 380 
JUN 170.8 1.4 eat 7.0 ma 16.6 NEA 314 ) 305 
JUL 142.8 -16.4 -24.6 =8.7 SS) Sine SPI) 246 12 234 
AUG 139.6 one Soe sil ick -8.8 2.9 170 15 155 
SEP a 8.7 ye} 18e7. =e 12.6 15 191 19 172 
OCT B22 -45.8 -40.4 -48.9 -6.0 2:9 8.0 114 21 93 
NOV 97.67 18.9 Aas! 43.5 sh,0) Sar 2.8 118 27 91 
DEC 157.2 60.9 14.4 78.8 Ko 1 5.0 appl 171 34 137 
1982 JAN 133.0 S564 ov = 2.1.10 S2ilnd 
FEB 170.0 27.8 eo 36.4 14.2 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPL TIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATIS ICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 
) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
) 


(1 
(2 NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


APR 5, 1982 TABLE 33 1:51 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NER DURABLE SEMI- NON-DURABL DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABL 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 

1977 8.7 11.8 Br7. od ce), 2.0 4.8 3.9 es) 3 
1978 ica Sez 10.6 10.6 ih bae/ 3.0 6 5.6 5.7 = les 
1979 WS7 14.7 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.4 2.4 4.0 =r.3 is 
1980 9.6 Si 4.2 ees 15.0 Sales Shee) <4 -5.4 5.9 
1981 13 9.5 14.6 13555 12.4 Pa) Nise) 6.2 Siok a / 
1980 | 1.9 2.8 =.0 Slists 5.6 -.4 4 S28 S41 5.9 
I] dia, =9n4 =8 Shee Sai Siler Sido: -4.5 =..3 thee) 

II] BE 15.4 tek 3.7 4.3 Arse 11.4 ee 1.4 Sat 

IV 336 ate 4.0 3.6 as ao at 256 25 ne 
1981 | 4.2 3.1 thoes 5.5 1.4 Ade] Sait 6.2 357 Ssio 
I] 2.6 434 | 74% | 129 3.3 Soe) ats ie ait 8 

ITI Ved SEtn 4} SERS 1bt9) Sint Sheed SAS -4.4 =p Tae 

IV eset We ace ot) 2.4 aT = 0 4 8 
1981 JAN 3.0 6 ns ah) sdf 56! =5.0 7.6 PEA Ste: 
FEB = il Sore SNS e sit ia? =3.0 -3.4 6 ae 

MAR leu Ding) 2a eo ~ AE 7 4.0 1.9 .4 a2 ne 

APR Ze3 7) ae 5 3.2 ee 6.3 1.0 minh AEH 

MAY ca Ne SEIS =e ue eel Sst sale bat) Saa8 oh 4 Y: 

JUN is Lhe aie 1.8 e 1 tt 6 1,0 oA Bt, 

JUL Swe Sond -3.2 BM 2.0 thc ei =353 rh! 8 

AUG 20 Sheth Se 2 dine 3 2.9 = 6 Sat 1.6 

SEP -6 55 ets Sat 4 Siu 4.6 4 =e 4, 

OCT Soil st | =a and SOs a ida cal Lat -20.6 ae 6 .9 

NOV 4:2 55.8 15.5 4 oy 4.3 49.6 122 “3 ne, 

DEC = Us| Sanz =9).4 a 2.6 = 370) SP -o52 5 2.6 
1982 JAN 8 -20.7 =40 1.6 “3 = 153 Oh BR beat = 35 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE. CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, CATALOGUE 63-526, NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY,TO END POINT (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1982, 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 


34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 41 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
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MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 34 3:24 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR MPLOYMEN1 UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


(1) C14] 112) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1)  PATION RATE 


1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 8.1 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 61.5 

1978 337 3.4 259 Died. 3.90 8.4 14.5 6.1 Tia 62.6 

1979 3.0 4.0 3.4 7.6 4.1 0G, 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 

1980 2.8 2.8 oud 6.2 Sin hoe iio 5.4 3.5 64.0 

1981 250, 2.6 2.0 6.8 Phi (ho 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 

1980 | Su 10 1) .0 a) HAS 13.0 5.4 4.0 64.0 
I] -o .0 “el les oe) 7.8 13.8 5.6 4.4 63.9 
I11 = 6 +f 2a yf 7.6 UE fee) ons =2 78 63.9 
IV qe ae -8 136 ty) ILE! aes Ja3 clea 64.2 

1981 | doe Vez 11 2.4 1.4 thee! 13.0 5.2 Ui, 64.7 
I] 5 7 su 1.4 a) Wiate Ay Diz Sa 64.7 
III 73 ami Saal 6 ise 7.6 13.1 5.6 ck 64.7 
IV mae =o0 tee ae = 3) 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 

1981 FEB -6 0 30) Phy 33 8 Hee 12.8 Dial eas 64.8 
MAR 5 Sid 8) a mie 7.4 13.4 5.2 3.0 64.8 
APR .0 ro sal = RS us 7.0 12a 5.1 -4.4 64.7 
MAY x a = it} 2.9 .0 home, 12.8 Sa Zao 64.7 
JUN “3 4: 4 So oe) on 7.4 12.9 54 2o0) 64.8 
JUL =e Seas =e 4 28] 7.4 Wadi 3b Eror 64.6 
AUG nO oe = -4 m2 1h): 12.2 5r3 =r 64.5 
SEP 8 -.4 Sih a ard 8.2 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
OCT = 2) “hig =i] =o ene) 8.3 14.2 6.2 ae 64.8 
NOV =33 Sch i) 0 gk | 8.3 14.7 6.1 = 10 64.6 
DEC =r =) me Sate! -.4 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 

1982 JAN = 6 ae cane est ea 8.3 15.0 6.0 =472 64.0 
FEB <a -.4 he =a19 -.4 8.6 150 6.4 Zak 63.8 

SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CAT LOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A, STAFF. 
MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 35 3:24 PM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 
TOTAL UN- LOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 14 LOOKING NOT NOT DURATION OF 


EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 

AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 
(31) (WEEKS) 
1977 850 24.4 Pui A) 3305) 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 Shh] 23 PHN 35),2 <8) o.3 3.4 iat 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 S220 4.3 Le) 3155) 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 Bacal V8) 6.2 Sie 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 S2.d 4.2 6.2 3.5 1Sa2 
1980 | 355 23m 2953 alah) 3.5 8.4 18 14.1 
II 909 24.3 272 | 36.6 47. 5.6 4.7 15.6 
II] 817 27.8 26.5 PINE 4.1 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 4.9 Ze 14.7 
1981 |] 952 23 28.0 33.9 a7 6.4 ZA 1a 
I] 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 ny 4.7 et 16.4 
II] 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 6.3 4.0 151.7 
IV 935 2755 29.6 25ln2 ono 6.9 Wy 14.2 
1981 FEB 928 225) 29.6 34.8 <4 5.8 P57 15.3 
MAR 983 22.9 205 30.5 4.6 54) 208 15.8 
APR 886 20.0 22,2 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 Wut 
MAY 854 254 20.8 367.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 
JUN 855 21a 2209 32,2 6.0 4.2 5.8 15,5 
JUL 835 29.0 2010 29h 4.8 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 7390 22.0 26.8 SA) 4.7 vis Sh 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 5.8 25°8 14.5 
OCT 831 29:9 28.2 29.4 Sea 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 255) Bing lie 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 259 3.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 10.8 19 13.8 
FEB 1116 14 30.4 Oi 259 739 et. 15.2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 36 3:24 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- TABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 Pi hs 2.0 AS on) 61.0 
1978 6 RI = ea SR, 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 A, 6.1 62.0 
1973 Sat 5.6 ty 13.0 66.2 ane 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 pel: Bias Sa 3.2 PL) 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 a bel, 13,3 67.9 She 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 I ini gt) Bits 13.0 67.2 150 Me ans 5.4 62.9 
II 4 Sb 6.5 13.8 67.4 3 me. 2.6 5.6 62.8 

III ene 4 ees pe) 13.3 67.3 S 6 St a5 6207 

IV ao 120) =A 12a? 67.5 se? ee: S158 5.3 63.1 

1981 I 9 .6 ane 13.0 68.2 V2 1.4 Soh Bae 6304 
II Si, 40 =Pak 1257 68.2 aL ae 1s Bie 63.6 

III ii (2, =Ii4 vee! 13%) 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 

IV ae -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 na ae 12.0 6.3 63.7 

1981 FEB ‘) 4 Sind. 12.8 68.3 7 iff Sct, Bat 63.6 
MAR 0 Sth 4.5 13.4 68.3 ane .0 1.6 oe 63.6 

APR = eat) 4 -7.4 12,0 67.3 a a Ste S23) 63.6 

MAY 5 54 ial 12.8 68.3 522 a 250 La?: 63.6 

JUN 2 at 1.0 12,9 68.5 oe: ne Sia) 5.4 63.6 

JUL =ierd AEG =A Ko) Zar 67.7 o4 .0 202 5-5 63.6 

AUG Sal! eine -4.1 A2n2 67.3 ae 4 Sel) ee 63.6 

SEP 1.4 Pele) 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 =e 16.2 6.1 63.9 

OcT = lene Saleh -1.4 14.2 67.6 wv: .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 

NOV = Ste 22M) 14,7 67.5 = ne) =e SSILe! 6.1 63.6 

DEC aaa erie 4 14.8 67.3 .0 ik) Uke d 6.9 63.5 

1982 JAN = Wee. =o 4 15.0 66.6 oa ome Ta 6.0 63.1 
FEB 78 Sos -.4 15.0 66.3 .0 -.4 oro 6.4 63.0 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 37 3:24 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
en 

1977 27 5 Wes 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 

1978 3.7 S7 4.5 13.9 58.9 70 6.6 12.5 st 44.0 

1979 4.2 5.5 -4.9 12.7 61.0 4,2 5.0 -6.2 7.0 44,9 

1980 Ta 207 one 1227 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 6.5 46.2 

1981 4 8 -2.8 1253 63.2 6.1 5.9 Bar 6a7 47.9 

1980 I 4 =i 4.5 12.6 62.4 1.8 1.8 5 6.6 46.2 

II 4 -.1 CU 13.0 62.6 3 .0 4.3 6.9 46.0 

III o; 5 -2.2 oR 62.7 6 Alaa -6.7 6.4 46.0 

IV a 7 -4.1 12h 2 62.8 25.0 2.3 -2.3 6.1 46.6 

1981 I 5 4 1.3 1253 63.3 2.0 1.9 cy 6.2 47.3 

II 5 1.0 =O 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 

III -1.5 -1.6 -.8 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 9.7 6.7 48.1 

1V =13 -1.3 Tal 12.9 63.0 Hi -.1 Tet 7.4 48.2 

1981 FEB 5 wv 12 12? 63.6 9 V1 -1.9 6.2 47.4 

MAR -.9 -1.4 p09 12.6 63.0 4 4 helo) 6.2 47.5 

APR -.1 aT -5.6 11.9 63.0 a “E 5 6.2 47.6 

MAY 1.7 1.6 204 12.0 64.1 9 1.0 .0 6.2 47.9 

JUN -.2 -.1 = .2 11.9 64.0 4 32 3.4 6.3 48.0 

JUL -1.7 -1.4 -3.5 11.6 63.1 0 -.1 1.4 6.4 47.9 

AUG -1.0 -.5 -4.8 11.2 62.5 5 5 0 6.4 48.0 

SEP hee -1.0 19.1 1302 63.3 fies G 17.4 7.4 48.5 

OCT -.9 -.2 -5.3 12.6 62.8 ef -.1 1.6 7.5 48.5 

NOV 4 -.2 4.5 13} 63.1 -.5 -.4 -1.5 7.4 48.2 

DEC =) zo it -1.1 13.0 63.0 =22 -.1 -1.2 ae 48.0 

1982 JAN -.3 -.6 1.6 1359 62.9 .0 8 -10,3 6.6 47.9 

FEB -.8 -.6 -2.2 13.1 62.5 ae -.7 8.8 Te 47.7 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 38 3:24 PM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 


FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
1977 S33 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 4.9 80.9 
1978 28 ey 3.9 15.1 69.7 anh fez 8.2 5.2 81.0 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 isea 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 iga a? 5.0 13.8 72.0 iene! 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
198} 4 -.1 3.9 14,2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 I -.6 -1.1 2.6 13.4 72.0 6 aa 8.2 4.7 80.7 
I] 4 -.9 8.7 14.5 7241 3 me: Wee: Os 80.5 
III -.5 a] -5.1 13.9 TA 7, 5 3 2.5 4.9 80.4 
IV 4 Nees -4.2 1352 2 6 yi -1.4 4.7 80.5 
1981 I ip3 a7 4.7 13.6 73.1 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 
II -.7 -.4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 1 si 7G 4.5 80.4 
Ill -.5 -1.1 3.6 13.9 72.4 4 i 7s: 4.9 80.2 
IV -1.1 -3.4 ised 16.0 (pie 4 as 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1981 FEB a. 4 Mi foc) 13.3 72.9 5 5 0 4.5 80.8 
MAR 8 -.1 6.2 14,1 73.5 a | -.2 Det 4.6 80.6 
APR -1.2 29 -8.8 13.0 72.6 sf 3 -3.3 4.4 80.6 
MAY 4 -1.0 Sey 13.5 72.4 -.3 -.5 4.7 4.5 80.2 
JUN 6 3 thei] 13.8 72.9 3 7) 28 4.8 80,3 
JUL -1.0 =a -2.6 13.5 122 2 of aot 4.9 80.3 
AUG -.5 .0 -3.5 isnt 72.0 0) 3 -6.1 4.6 80.2 
SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73a 2 -.5 15.0 5.3 80.2 
OcT Os We =11.7 1.6 15.6 72.3 2 a Seo 5.4 80.2 
NOV -.8 ze iy 1.5 16.0 71.8 -.4 if) -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC -.4 -.8 1.5 16.3 TAS 1 -.7 15.8 6.0 739.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 -.6 -.2 -5.9 5.7 79.3 
FEB -.2 -.4 “4 16.7 70.1 .0 -.1 3.0 5.8 79:52 
SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. i ea rea 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAR 18, 1982 TABLE 39 3:24 PM 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 =-7 ans he! -.6 2.1 73% 4.3 
1978 3.4 3.0 7A 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 tes 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 7 -3.3 3H7 3 128 9.9 4.8 
1981 Le7/ 1.9 6.1 a7, 4.2 3.0 se 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1980 | 4 -.4 -.2 2 -2.4 8 -1,2 yo 7.8 6 
II aa -.8 1.9 -.9 -1.7 5 8 -.7 201 5 
III 8 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 1.4 0 8 9 sae 
IV iy ai, 4.5 8 -1.5 12 -.9 12 -1.4 ZA 
1981 | 1.3 1.9 27 10 4.4 9 4 6 -3.6 ve) 
II 5 6 162 4 162 6 1.0 3 ie, 6 
Ill -.2 12 12 -.3 1.3 -.3 -1.3 1.0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4,7 -2.8 23 eT 1.5 -.3 1.4 <a? 
1981 FEB 8 dint 6 aa hes 6 i 1 -1.9 Mj 
MAR -.2 = 1.0 -.5 1.6 -.2 -.8 -1.5 es 5 
APR =) WG, 9 at .0 4 12 6 2 0 
MAY Sy vs -.9 6 -.8 -.4 -1.1 4 .0 0 
JUN pl 3 nO a 8 6 ome | ay 1.4 ae 
JUL =.3 6 ae te reg -.8 -3.6 <a Ag -.8 
AUG ay .0 29 -.4 -.6 3 1.6 tot .0 E.3 
SEP -.2 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 -.1 a -.1 Se: -.1 
OCT = -1,2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 1.0 = Yl Hs -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 -.1 oP Sy 1.3 at, 
DEC =o -1.8 -1.3 = 27, .8 a -.7 —.4 ar 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 ae? ='th 1 =f 6 -.3 250 -.4 
FEB -.2 -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 .0 a Es2 1.5 m8 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1982 TABLE 40 2:36 PM 


MAR 30, 
ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
ne Sl ii Ra 
BOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANS ee eee noman ees 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL — INDUSTRIES MANU- —- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL © COMMUNICA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING  FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


1977 en Hed Uo ant 2.4 3.4 2.0 S) 8.5 y 
1978 2.0 oat 5? 1.6 ben) 209 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 7.4 369 6.8 3.1 Zon 2155) 5.8 ea, 
1980 Liat Se 8.0 ie aan nes 2.8 2.6 Sno 2.0 
1981 3.6 253 oy) 1.8 4.6 4.1 1.0 4.8 6.4 Fe) 
1980 1 P| s10 Pa He -.4 eon 18 4 ae ane: oS S 
II ae = iil an ie -1.6 Sh of] 9 a 5a ey, Viz 
IIl Ar ae i150) -.4 3.4 ) 6 Ay Wz a 
IV ioe) ane 1.8 1.0 3.6 lite a Wee 2.0 .8 
1981 I 1.4 deo x4 tes ao 1.4 al tee PEG) sai 
I] 1.0 iey/ 2.6 ee el 8 =H). 2.0 “? RE, 
III =i =o =30 =I. 7/ alo 6 =the 1.0 Vee 6 
IV .0 Stns PA | = ied = ae a) 2a Sor & 4 
1980 DEC us oe! 56) 1.0 2.8 a) az 6 1.4 =a 
1981 JAN 5 =.0 = aS -2.4 of si at Not a: 
FEB 6 Wet +t) ES Ute! ae Hos! av: ck 6 
MAR 1 5s) ee 0 Ze a 1.8 51, mak ye 
APR 3 8 ae ae xe = eqsl= 6 5 Sl: 
MAY 6 18 aS af Wipe 8 ikea 1.4 5k AS 
JUN a Sine 15 aa Sante wl al adi are 3c: 
JUL Sue: atte aE} she) alot 1.0 322 ele ae 1.4 4 
AUG Sait, =26 =}. 18) ea! il a0) Sit 2rd 1,8 Sed! SoG 
SEP 6 5 4.5 nO Slats) af no “9 VEZ ae) 
OcT -.4 Skee -.4 la? Scie: =r 4 =O) = a7! ae 
NOV = |! Sh) -.4 Shs sal 9) a] sel at =e 
DEC 7 9 2 mae oho oh 1.0 Sei 1.4 <t 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 41 2:36 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL Loe ee MANU AR eee 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
a en ee ee eS 
1977 af a2 3.7 -1.4 -1.8 -1.1 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1.0 qe? 5 
1979 2.8 203 7.5 3.0 3.9 2.1 
1980 Tat -4.0 11.5 -1.9 -3.0 -.7 
1981 eal -7.4 306 a7, Ee, 1.5 
1980 I 3 ont 2.5 -.6 -.8 5 
I] - 3 Eaet 3.8 -1.5 -2.7 -.4 
Il 0 -7.0 5 -.8 -.9 -.8 
IV 5 1.0 1% 4 ie 8 
1981 I 1.6 0 1.8 106 1.4 1.8 
I! 1.0 Hu) 9 1.8 257 a 
Ill 7 -7,4 -2.0 -2.2 -3.8 -.7 
IV -.4 4.7 6 -2.5 -3.0 -1.8 
1980 DEC 5 =8 5 : ; ! 
1981 JAN 10 a) 6 & Le Ws 
FEB a -1.3 BT. 1.0 a, 5 22 
MAR 5 2.9 ai @ 7 -.3 
APR 3 -4.4 0. 1.1 let a 
MAY 4 Ai} =e9 0 4 a2 
JUN aa -.5 5 6 jE0 of 
JUL -1.3 -13.2 ih -2.3 -4.3 -.8 
AUG 23 2.6 -3.7 -.5 -.6 4 
SEP "3 13e3 1.5 4 8 -.8 
OCT -.4 -.5 4 -1.5 yay) =00 
NOV -.4 -4.1 S -1.1 -1.7 -.6 
DEC -.1 aang wee: -.6 at -.6 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
SEE GLOSSARY. 


(1) 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE SEA Re ec eee 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 42 2:36 PM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT By INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


RANSPOR- TRADE COMMUNTTY, 
TATION FINANCE BUSINESS 


CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- INSURANCE & 

TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 

UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 

1977 Cane 1.0 =i hae) at JE 4 hien, er 3.0 

1978 105 19 2.4 -.4 349 2.4 4.3 

1979 -3.5 eed Jat 3.0 3.1 3.3 4.0 

1980 a2a8 303 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.4 4.6 

198) 5.4 8 158 3.2 6.4 

1980 I sik be? 4 5 Ay =p la 

II -3.6 1.0 “| meat mm! 5e 7, 

II] 2.0 om nie) 4 6 uo 4 

IV -6 6 .0 mat so} a 9 

1981 I 4.4 =14 1.4 ay Wats 8 3.5 

II te! “J 6 ao 8 8 Nez 

III .0 =ab eae! =e et 1.8 .9 

Iv =3itf art Ue ay ay! 

1980 DEC .0 ae 38 S73 4 6 we 

1981 JAN 3.5 me 1.0 6 1.8 oS) 2.9 

FEB 16: =a 4 2 = 0 AG “ 

MAR abit! 1.4 0 4 ae Be 4 

APR 1.6 =24 5: ry. 4 af .4 

MAY =76 AS) ut caf a ae ait 

JUN <3 ae 8 374 sh) at .0 

JUL a =351 my =| eine ad so 

AUG 47 3.2 Sgt) Sid -.4 ied) ~.4 

SEP -.4 me Zak Nel aad mul 1.4 

OCT 2h) ae erat aS are mia 5) 

NOV a} =a = ak) <0 aL) Srl Bd 

DEC S129 il a0) 4 8 

SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 

MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 43 2:36 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES 
MANUF AC- ONSTRUC- 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 


1977 Sal VIS 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.5 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 Sie 
1979 12.4 11.4 13.3 20.6 13.6 557 
1980 S50 6.0 5 Zou 8.1 7.0 
1981 13°49 3.0 2k Wit 1250: We 3, 
1980 | yy “164 3.4 3.8 2.0 3.9 
I] ne me 1.6 Ving ae -4.3 
Il] 1.3 5 =f S 3.0 152 “het 
IV 5.0 975 4.4 4.9 4.1 7.4 
1981 | 4.0 -4.4 Jee) 4.5 4.3 4.2 
I] 4.4 3.2 2.6 4.5 en} 2.8 
II] .0 3.8 -14.4 1.5 Sat@) 4.2 
IV 1g 1.0 14.5 2.4 1.1 AA it 
1980 DEC a Sa bals 4.2 220 2.4 1.5 
(1981 JAN ad =o4 .0 leez, bce’ 2 PAE, 
) FEB He 10.7 42 nl ihe a 
MAR | -7.8 thew 70 4 Ste. 
APR ae 223 =45 1 3.0 Zh.9) =e 
MAY 2.6 627 dine ne 20 5.0 
JUN 1.6 -4.0 2.6 aby ya | 1.0 
JUL Sal, 1.6 -14.0 1.0 maltese “3 
AUG e258 3.1 2134 aati 8 -4.4 250 
SEP 3.2 251 2251 20, 3.6 5 
OcT 4 -4.4 i273 died 4 -.8 
NOV we 4.3 -4.9 Ws .0 5.4 
DEC aa De: a EBin7 0 =e =3.9 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1860 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
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MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 44 2:36 PM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
F 


TRANSPOR- INANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


ae eee 


1977 10.5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 27520 
1978 5.9 TA 7,9 12.5 10.4 one 8.8 13.9 Si 616.1 
1979 11.8 12 1255 16.1 aided 8.3 12.0 8.5 137 648.8 
1980 Wr 14.3 11.0 1352 12a 11.8 Woss 10.1 ee 747.9 
1981 13.6 12.5 Tie 1357 15fe2 ies 13.4 13%,3 13.4 728.0 
1980 I 3.0 4.8 2.6 Sey ve Sire Qu 1.6 2.6 800.0 
I] Bae 22.6 ted Mae? Bez wee) PhP 2a yay 4 706.7 
III 350 2.4 2.9 343 3.0 ee 2.6 Pa, 2.6 959.0 
lV 3.4 2.3 Bae 4.3 305 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 5259 
1981 1 220 25 aml eu 2.4 1.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 584.0 
I] 39 4.9 2.6 225 4.6 3.8 ant 4.) 4.1 482.4 
III 3.7 6 2.4 3.6 Sa Died, 2.4 2.4 2.4 1382.8 
IV 2.8 7.3 Maa ise) 2.6 1.6 229 255 Pike 462.8 
1980 DEC 1.8 tent 2.0 .0 1.6 ano 2.0 2.3 2.0 Sa2s9 
1981 JAN 4 8 6 ot) Se sell At 4 | 308.8 
FEB 4 .0 1.0 SO Use) ire 8 8 8 668.4 
MAR ah too 6 ne 8 = 3 25 5 ak) 774.9 
APR 2.0 Bins Nee ilaed/ 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 561.1 
MAY 1.4 na 4 We2 1.6 Sal 1.8 1.8 1.8 462.6 
JUN Tal ol 1.1 a 1.6 1.4 dins 13 1.3 423.5 
JUL aa Sty) 8 pik) oe Shot) tel .0 et 1764.1 
AUG 20 one os) = Sl 6 Ses =o Sale -.6 1713.3 
SEP 4.3 4.4 4 Up 7.4 3.0 a) .0 oS) 671.1 
OCT sate) 2.4 Sh 50 Sone 6 =a re -.4 651.0 
NOV 6 8 ne 1.0 1.0 0 8 st .8 545.3 
DEC 6 5 “th Neat 8 = t .0 .0 .0 192.1 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 45 2:36 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


nn CONSTRUCTION ssn 
MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TAL BUILDING ENGINEERI 
ee as 
1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 3702 42.1 
1979 Aves 38.8 39.5 38.0 39.3 37.8 42.5 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 37.6 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.6 39.3 37.8 38.9 37.6 41.8 
1980 | 41.3 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.4 38.0 42.1 
II AY 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 ST at 41.8 
II] 40.6 38.3 39.0 Sy 38.9 37:8 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.2 37.9 42.0 
1981 I 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 38.0 42.1 
II 40.6 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.5 37.3 41.6 
III 40.4 38.5 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 39.9 38.2 38.8 37.6 38.9 37.6 41.2 
1980 DEC 40.1 38.6 39.3 37.9 3902 37.9 42.0 
1981 JAN 40.8 38.9 39.7 38.2 39.9 38.5 43.0 
FEB 4u.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 29m 37.8 41.8 
MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 37.7 38.9 37.6 41.6 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.8 36.6 41.4 
MAY 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.9 37ar 41.7 
JUN 40.3 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.9 37.6 41.8 
JUL 40.1 38.9 39.9 Whar) 38.6 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.4 39.4 37.5 39.3 37% 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.9 37.5 38.9 37.6 41.8 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39:9 37.8 38.1 37.4 40.1 
NOV 40.2 38.0 38.5 37.6 39.2 citi 41.9 
DEC 39.2 38.0 38.7 37.4 39.6 37.6 41.7 


SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 46 2:36 PM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADUUSTED FIGURES 


COMMUNITY, 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE — RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS § 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION — PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 11.9 11.5 9.8 76 15 Cee 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 a7 5.4 8.2 5.1 
1979 8.6 10.6 11.4 8.9 8.3 9.0 9.3 7.7 9.5 7.3 
1980 9.8 2.5 11.7 9.7 9.0 11.4 10.4 7.6 11.6 9.0 
1981 12.4 11.6 14.0 12.5 13.4 1256 16.4 11.6 
1980 | 2.3 We 3.4 2.3 204 3.5 2.3 1.0 2.8 ey 
Il a7 9 2.7 2.6 1.3 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.4 3.3 
III 2.6 3.5 2.4 on 3.9 2.3 2:6 2.4 2.9 2.6 
IV 3.2 3.4 75 3.2 3.9 2.9 ce 2,2 3.9 2.4 
1981 | 7.5 3.6 4.7 3.5 3.1 3.9 an 3.5 8.0 3.2 
I] 2.9 1,6 3.0 28 2.5 2.5 1.8 1.6 2.9 2.6 
Il] 1.9 1.4 3.7 2.2 3.8 a5 2.6 5% 21 3.0 
IV 3.0 4.7 2.8 23 40% 4.3 a 2.6 
1980 DEC 1.2 4.7 2.6 .9 2 1.3 at -.8 8 1.0 
1981 JAN 1.5 -.5 2.8 33 a 1.0 1.1 2.6 6.8 1.9 
FEB 1.5 .0 ee} | -.8 2.5 1.6 1,3 5 9 
MAR © 3.0 6 2 4 -.4 -.3 2 -.2 0 
APR ce -1.4 4 9 1.2 5 5 “7 1.0 1.2 
MAY 2.6 7 1.2 1.4 5.0 1.6 ie ef 1.3 1.2 
JUN -.5 1.8 4 ‘. ee s7 .6 .6 8 1.0 
JUL 0 -2.1 1.3 4 -.7 -1.4 6 1.3 eA 9 
AUG Ls 1.6 1.8 8 22 3.6 14 4 -.2 1:3 
SEP 9 2.9 ez 9 -.2 1.5 iM 5 4 q 
oct 9 3.6 e 1.4 -.3 1.6 .9 8 -1 8 
NOV 1.0 -2.0 1.2 8 3.1 “7 .8 5 4 13 
DEC .6 *) af 8 1.0 9 -.5 oy: 
URCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 2-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 
MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 47 2:36 PM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 10 BASE RATE OVER THE -LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1 MPLOYEES 
LU_AGREEMENTS KITH COLA CLAUSE HITHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL | NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) (2) 
1977 7.6 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 7.9 7? 260603 
1978 7.0 72 6.7 he 5.8 mes 77 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.4 7A 7.3 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 tt 10.8 302953 
1981 12.3 11.4 13,3 9.6 9.3 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 221898 
1980 1 9.1 8.8 9.1 8.8 8.1 9.1 9.6 10.6 9.3 403320 
II 10.3 9.1 10.9 9.0 8.1 10.1 2 10.9 11.2 326610 
Il 11.1 11.9 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 11.5 12.0 Vist 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 11.6 L126 11.7 248040 
1981 | 12.3 11.6 13.0 8.7 8.3 11.2 13.7 14.5 13.1 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 12.5 309795 
II 12.2 11.5 13.9 10.5 10.6 6.6 14,3 14.4 14,3 229900 
Iv 12.7 11.8 13.9 9.8 9.7 1254 14.0 14.0 14.0 175050 


CE: LABOUR DATA - WAG VELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 
(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 
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Prices 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 = 100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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APR 6, 1982 TABLE 48 2:30 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL 0 HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 8.0 8.4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 7.Y 12.2 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 a9 3.9 8.1 9.3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 3.0 6.9 Re: 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 Ba 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 I 2.2 2.5 1.9 22 2.5 2.3 1.9 2.7 4.0 
I] 2.8 2.8 2.0 507 3.2 2.8 ie, 4.7 a4 
Il 2.3 4.2 a3 1.3 2.8 2:8 2.6 3.0 2.5 
IV 2.8 3.4 2.6 24 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 | 3.2 3.0 3.1 3 5.8 2.7 oe 1.4 9.6 
I] 3.1 2.3 3.3 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.9 4.4 6.6 
II 3.0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 24 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1981 FEB 0 1g 7 1.6 5 1.6 120 5 4 
MAR ee 7 1.5 1.0 2.4 | af 1.0 4.9 
APR 7 1.0 8 2 1.0 5 .0 8 .0 
MAY 9 -.5 iad .2 1.6 1,2 1.8 2.8 I 
JUN 1.5 1.8 1.4 it: Nee ae 5 2.5 4.9 
JUL .9 i 11 -.3 <6 7 .6 9 9 
AUG 7 3 14 La 3 1.4 6 1.0 5 
SEP A? -.2 1.0 9 1.8 ao o .6 3.1 
OCT 1.0 -.1 1.9 ay 4 € 1.8 2.1 1.0 
NOV 9 -.2 4 | 2.5 1.3 7 2.6 “lg 
DEC 4 -.8 F -.4 2.0 3 =] 4 2.9 
1982 JAN s7 1.0 1.3 -1.6 +) 4 =a 5 1.0 
FEB 182 2.0 9 2.4 3 1.3 1.3 9 ‘s 
SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-0077 STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 49 2:30 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
000 USING CLOTHING RANS- HEALTH RECREATION OBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 97.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 95.5 80.8 100.3 93.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
19801 122.8 96.5 85.0 94.7 94.8 82.6 86.8 123.6 
I] 122.8 95.7 85.9 95.1 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
Ill 124.5 95.2 84.5 95.1 94.8 82.4 88.6 123.5 
IV 124.8 95.1 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 | 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 93.5 34:5 86.3 138, 4 
I 123.6 95.1 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
Il 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1981 FEB 125.1 94.8 82.6 98.3 93.3 81.7 86.3 136.5 
MAR 124.3 95.0 82.3 99.0 94.5 81.2 86.0 141.3 
APR 124.6 95.0 81.9 99.2 94.2 80.6 86.1 140.3 
MAY 122.9 95.2 81.3 99.9 94.5 81.3 87.7 142.0 
JUN 123.2 95.1 80.7 100.6 93.3 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 79.7 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 122.1 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 79.7 88.7 150.0 
ocT 120.7 96.7 79.9 100.4 92.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 92.7 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 79.2 103.6 92.6 79.9 91.2 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 92.4 79.3 91.1 152.8 
FEB 119.2 96.8 18:3 102.7 92.5 79.4 90.8 151.5 


CE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 50 2:30 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES AL AL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI- NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 

1977 8.0 7.4 chs 6.5 831 3.0 rst: tial) 

1978 9.0 10.1 5.8 Sot] 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 

1979 a, 10.6 9.6 8.7 hn tO Eg be 

1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 Sa 1252 8.2 10.0 9.8 

1981 12.5 13H 9.4 8.1 1§.9 11.5 12.8 11.0 

1980 I ome 2.6 Pat} tle 3.0 Wea! rat 21 

II 200 Bie Sar Ph) slo aunt Zid ae 

III 2.8 ay Pho 1.8 3.8 2.4 2.4 24k) 

IV 2.8 3.4 Zea 2a2 4.2 Pipa 2.8 2.4 

1981 I Sire 3.4 74) 1.5 4.4 3.0 353 Zor 

Il Sit cia! 2.4 Za 3.6 3.0 3.4 2.8 

Ill 3.0 300 2.0 1.4 Sit 3.0 aay 2.6 

IV 255 bedi 2.6 Ma? 13 3.6 3.4 233 

1981 FEB eo 1.0 uD Veal in2 ea 8 ae 

MAR 1.3 1.6 avi 1.8 1.8 7 hats 1.0 

APR 534 5k) .3 6 auf 1.1 od 8 

MAY a 9 2.0 .0 ou a ies 8 

JUN ae 1.8 4 8 2.6 2 Uc We2 

JUL oe) ao 6 Sa sa ok ei 4) 

AUG sy aK 73 0 ay aint “Y) Stl 

SEP Si atl a) 8 col 8 1.0 ok 

OcT 1.0 5 3 a ak UR? 13 1.0 

NOV ao 8 2s) 8 ai TO Wz 7S 

DEC 4 me 4 Ses m2 =n) 8 Ye 

1982 JAN off 52 Sul =Hlote 1.0 a4 6 6 

FEB ire 1.3 el Pace) 1.5 Wt. 2 iis 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 51 2:30 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOODS TOTA OTA 
TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 LOWES tot) 81.7 U13ey 97.6 9255) 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 iLSeat 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 I 102.5 80.5 81.8 113.8 96.7 92.6 98.3 
I] 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 
TTI 103.2 80.5 81.1 115.4 95.77 S252 98.3 
IV 103.8 (ATE) 80.6 116.9 95.0 S22 97.9 
1981 I 103.9 79.0 79.2 118.2 94.8 9$2).2 97.4 
I] 10353) 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 Sim 
II] 103.9 77.8 Tine 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
IV 103.2 les 77.3 118.3 95.8 93.4 96.6 
1981 FEB 103.8 73 inl 118.1 94.9 92.1 97.5 
MAR 104.1 78.6 79.5 118.7 94.5 92.3 97.2 
APR 103.9 78.2 79.4 118.6 94.8 92.2 97.3 
MAY 103.8 73.1 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 97.1 
JUN 104.1 78.2 78.1 119.5 94.5 92.5 96.8 
JUL 104.1 78.0 Ue 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 
AUG 103.9 Lif od 77.6 119.5 94.8 925 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 119.5 94.9 92.8 96.6 
ocT 103.3 77.0 Tiles 119.0 95.5 Cele 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 eka d/ 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 93.7 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 thar 75.2 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 Tbe 76.0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 52 2:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OSS PERSONAL EX URE GOVERNMEN 
NATIONAL AL DURABL SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
1977 eo heh} 4.9 6.1 8.9 WOR) 9.6 
1978 6.3 | a0 4.5 10.6 List 8.2 
1979 10.4 9.2 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 8.5 
1980 10.6 10.5 8.6 ils 24 a2 9.4 12.0 
1981 10.0 Fa 9.0 tats 14.9 10.0 12.0 
1980 | Pia 758 er Peau ZK) 2.0 3.6 
II 2.6 2.7 2.8 220 2.6 2.4 216 
III 20h) 3.1 3.0 2u1 4.4 aid Zou 
Iv 2.0 2.6 fel 18S) 4.4 aad 3.0 
1981 I 2.9 2.6 1.8 2.0 3.4 2.6 1.9 
Il 1.6 20 2.6 ao 3.1 PIRES 3.3 
II] 3.2 2.9 Zhou 1.3 3.7 253 4.7 
IV 3.0 2.0 2.0 1.4 2.0 PA 2.0 
Ss : NATIONAL INCOME AND NDITUR COUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STA ISTICS CANADA. 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 53 2:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SONAL EXPENDIT GOVERNMEN 
OTAL DURABLE EMI-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
Goods ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


1977 92.3 79.9 83.2 98.2 96.5 112.9 
1978 8352 78.9 CA 102.1 S72 114.8 
1979 92.2 77.4 82.2 102.0 95.6 112.9 
1980 92.1 76.0 82.6 103.3 94.5 114.2 
1981 93.0 75.3 80.9 107.9 94.5 116.2 
1980 | 91.5 ide 82.7 101.6 94,3 112.9 
II 91.6 75.9 82.7 101.7 94.1 114.1 
Ill 92.4 76.5 82.7 103.9 94.6 114.4 
IV 92.9 75.8 82.1 106.2 94.9 115.5 
1981 | 92.6 75.0 81.4 106.7 94.6 114.4 
II 93.6 75.8 82.1 108.4 95.3 116.1 
Ill 93.4 750.5 80.6 108.9 94.5 117.8 
IV 92.4 74.7 79.4 107.8 93.6 116.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EX NDI ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATIS ICS CANADA. 
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APR 6, 1982 TABLE 54 2:30 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


ee 


1977 8.4 10.9 ies 7.4 7.8 ae 12.3 1252 
1978 8.2 9.5 6.3 9.6 8.6 8.8 13/3 13.4 
1979 = 12.1 o°5 11.0 1Sr2 ive | 14.8 14,3 
1980 9.0 10.0 7.8 Ute? 15.9 16.6 15.6 16.5 
1981 dice’ 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 7.1 11.2 10.7 
1980 I 2.6 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 oy Baa See 

I] ick 1.9 au 2.3 seu =k) 1.5 Gd 

III 1.8 2a 2.0 1.5 Zn a2 Qed 3.3 

IV ae. 4.1 2.8 Zao 21 ey 7 ray Link. 
1981 1 3.4 4.6 Zieh tit 5.3 Bie) 4.9 5.0 

II 30) <fee- 2.8 2.6 =e Sone eal 2.2 

III PAE Sa 2.8 ae 2.5 2.5 Zao 2.4 

IV 1.3 eel 3.0 1.6 Tet 8 =e See 
SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 55 2:30 PM 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 
TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE OTAL MERCHANDIS 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a 


1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 CE eS) 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 T1250 132.9 109.2 101.7 118.6 120.0 WtSe2 117.0 
1979 115.8 140.1 112.5 106.1 132.9 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 ELIS Y/ 109.9 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 132.9 
1981 115.0 144.9 110.2 107.0 136.7 139),9 131.0 13351 
1980 I 116.3 140.7 111.5 108.8 143.6 149.2 3253 134.8 
II Wscg 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143.3 129.6 131.9 
Ill 113.5 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 143.3 130.2 1332 
IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129.5 131.8 
1981 I 114.7 143.5 109.3 107.0 141.6 146.3 132.2 134.7 
Il WtS2 144.4 109.6 107.1 Tam (ss ey 134.2 
III 115.4 146.5 110.3 107.1 135.6 138.5 Ts2a0 134.5 
IV 114.6 145.2 111.4 106.6 134.4 136.8 127.8 128.8 


SOURCE. NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 56 2:30 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHARGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADuUSTED 
AL 000 AND OBACCO RUBBER AN LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
MANUFAC- BEVERAGE © PRODUCTS ~~» PLASTICS —pRODUCT¢ & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 see 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 3.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 2.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 1.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 I 4.8 2.8 8.2 5.7 1.8 2.5 2.6 -2.5 4.3 3.3 
I 11 1.5 8 3.6 -1.9 3.4 2.3 “7.4 2.1 5.8 
II] 2.8 5.1 1,2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 2.9 1.0 
IV a3 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 ue 7 -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 .6 2.6 3.2 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
I ae 7 1.7 2.1 1.4 2.8 2.3 2.5 2.2 1.3 
III oe 1.7 9 2.8 oe a7 2.3 -.1 3.0 re: 
IV 1.2 4 9.3 3.0 14 9 % -6.6 1.9 7 
1981 FEB 2 .0 iy 9 5 1.0 6 5 2 8 
MAR ts -.7 .0 5 6 5 5 -.3 4 -.2 
APR 9 a 1.0 Ge a2 Let 1.4 8 Ea 
MAY 8 .0 9 7 iS 1.0 4 i 14 5 
JUN 9 1.3 .0 iy -4 fol 7 a 9 5 
JUL 7 .6 a 8 .0 11 1.4 2.4 1.6 1.4 
AUG ‘7 4 aq Re A 6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP = -.4 ae 5 ¢ ip -.4 -3.9 3 -.5 
OCT 8 4 7.2 1.6 fe .6 5 -3.2 7 1.2 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 .6 8 x A -1.0 8 -.3 
DEC 4 .0 .0 .0 ‘3 -.3 iz 1.9 a 4 
1982 JAN .6 5 i 1.2 1.5 2 1.9 ae 2.5 a 
FEB 5 11 .0 6 .0 ¥: At -.4 6 9 
0 INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANAD 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 57 2:30 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX. NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OD AND OBACCO UBBER AND TEATHER EXTILES KNITTING WOOD URNITUR PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 75.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 | 101.8 75.1 81.1 102.4 81.7 67.8 105.0 94.4 109.6 
II 102.3 74.9 83.1 99.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 95.3 114.7 
II 104.5 ee] 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 99.1 95.3 112.6 
IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 111.6 
1981 1 104.3 75.1 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
| II 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
III 102.3 ie 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
Iv 101.2 73.7 83.5 95.1 83.9 66.4 84.0 95.8 113.1 
1981 FEB 104.7 75.2 82.0 98.0 83.5 66.7 93.2 94.4 113.0 
MAR 103.3 74.7 81.8 97.9 83.4 66.6 92.2 94.2 112.0 
APR 103.1 74.8 81.7 97.7 83.5 66.8 92.7 94.1 111.8 
MAY 102.3 74.9 81.6 97.2 83.7 66.6 93.5 94.4 111.5 
JUN 102.8 74.3 81.5 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 111.4 
JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84.3 66.9 94.4 95.2 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 95.1 84.2 66.8 91.2 95.1 113.5 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 95.2 112.7 
OCT 101.4 78.9 83.2 94.5 83.9 66.4 84.0 95.1 113.2 
NOV 101.3 80.3 83.9 95.4 84.2 66.5 83.3 96.0 113.1 
DEC 100.9 79.9 83.6 95.3 83.6 66.4 84.6 96.2 113.1 
1982 JAN 100.8 79.6 84.1 96.1 83.3 67.3 83.5 98.0 112.8 
| FEB 101.4 79.2 84.2 95.6 83.0 67.0 82.7 98.1 113.3 
* INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADE- 
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APR 6, 1982 TABLE 58 2:30 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABL 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


SS eee 


1977 Wa}, 6.1 8.2 10.1 sa. 8.8 Boe 7.6 8.5 
1978 9.0 = 8.8 Ua) 6.6 Bad et 8.9 9.5 
1979 24.6 12.4 12.2 8.0 9.8 Sie 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 19.1 10.0 Ti.g 10.5 9.9 Wes, Laan 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 8 12%2 9.6 7.4 1S 13.8 1263 7.3 
1980 I one 2 hots Ze aml tes 6.4 ak SEG) 
I] = 3.04 Pant) see 2.4 22 ae 4.8 2,0 =u 
Il ANN 1.4 aco 1.8 1.4 og mil Sm 2.4 
IV 2.0 Zia 555 3.4 15 2at U7 4.1 222 
1981 I eG 3.3 lawl eS leg Bu3 6.0 3.4 126 
I] 1.6 Zt 2.6 2.8 Zee 2.9 Sno 2a 2.4 
Ill 4 Wed 6 2.6 led) 1.8 Qo PAs} Wise: 
IV ml Ziel Siz oe! 1.6 aa. 2.2 1.3 tat 
1981 FEB = hoe 6 al ae 58 38: 1.0 ea .0 
MAR ess) si al = v2 13:0 2.0 le 6 .8 
APR 8 1.4 het) 1.4 es ae: 1.3 at Wee 
MAY 5 aa 1.4 Vol 72) ee) 1.0 6 1.0 
JUN 0 3e ail ie oat 4 18 1.4 ve 
JUL Canes si .0 8 a3 10 1.6 =o + 
AUG 8 meal .0 2.3 4 5B iil 7 4 
SEP 6 3 av tine! 1.0 4 .0 4 a 
Oct =i ie 5.4 es 2 ads 9 8 8 
NOV Buleo 6 Sak .0 ae) .0 .0 = Pe 74 
DEC ait 5) .0 4 a) oe <2 36 6 
1982 JAN raat 1.0 =O 1.4 au 5.6 1.5 ao se / 
FEB 7 eal rb 1.6 Vv: aS 1 ae 4 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 59 2:30 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABL 

METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUF ACT - 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
1977 103.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 95.0 
1978 109.51 98.9 (Sine 91.9 82.5 101 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 S7eal 74.1 86.7 roe 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84.4 76.7 95.1 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 93.8 74.4 84.0 74.8 99n3 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 I 130.0 S3ad Tales 84.1 76.9 9525 100.5 105.2 94.0 
Il 124.2 95.4 72.8 85.1 Tas 96.3 104.2 106.2 §2°9 
Ill 12353 S471 fee | 84.2 U7! 94.5 102.1 106.5 92.5 
lV 127 93530 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 91.5 
1981 I 116.6 9356 74.0 83.5 74.7 Som 103.8 108.1 90.6 
Il 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 99.77 104.9 108.0 90.8 
III 114.0 S32 ame 84,3 74.7 99.3 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV PQS 94.6 76.1 84.3 74.9 S9e2 106.5 108.8 89.9 
1981 FEB 115.6 Saas 74.2 83.9 74.7 98.7 103.9 108.2 90.6 
MAR 116.6 93.8 HER 83.1 75.0 100.0 104.4 108.1 90.7 
APR 116.5 94.2 74.2 83.5 Thies 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY 116.2 94.1 74.6 84.3 74.9 100.1 105.1 107.8 91.1 
JUN sie 93.6 74.1 83.9 74.2 99.6 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 S37 oras Soma 74.6 9905 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 114.3 S2a3 Hebe 85.1 74.4 S922 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 93.0 7320 83.8 EY A(0) Sore 105.3 108.8 89.9 
OcT Vlsig 94.1 76.4 84.2 74.6 9Sr2 106.5 108.8 89.9 
NOV Vit2ea 94.8 VATE 84.4 15730 99.4 106.7 108.8 89.9 
DEC 112.4 94.9 75.8 84.3 15) 99.0 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 JAN 111.4 S540 74.6 85.1 Tone 103.9 107.4 108.5 90.1 
FEB 111.6 Soin Tai 86.0 74.9 103.9 106.9 108.7 90.0 


ee Se eee 


SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 60 
UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY F 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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2:30 PM 
PRODUCTS 
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IMPORTS 
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END 
PRODUCTS 


TABLE 
EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PAASCHE INDEX 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FABRICATED 


Y INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, 
MATERIALS 


EXPORTS 
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MATERIALS 
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STATISTICS CANADA. 


CATALOGUE 65-0017, 


SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 


SEE GLOSSARY. 


(1) 


SOURCE: 
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Foreign Sector 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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APR 6, 1982 TABLE 62 2:31 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF OOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED EN MACHINERY & MOTO 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM 


MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 

1977 131.8 445544 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540.4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.3 75963.7 8214.9 14756.3 6883.0 29334.0 21726.4 4076.3 10818.4 
1981 148.8 83698. 4 9435.8 15207.8 6874.9 30566.2 25347.9 4990.6 13071.6 
1980 | 144.2 18655 .5 1517.8 3817.8 2016.1 7510.0 5375.3 1042.5 2645.4 
II 147.5 18978.9 2004.5 3880.0 L7G5a7 7204.2 5423.7 1128.2 2532.4 

III 135.2 17806.9 23317 3471.7 1449.1 6960.4 4584.5 893.9 2120.5 

IV 154.2 20522.4 2360.9 3586.8 1652.1 7659.4 6342.9 1011.7 3520.1 

1981 I 140.5 20085. 1 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5554.3 1130.4 2737.9 
I] 163.0 22441.5 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8355.0 6974.6 1306.3 3693.6 

III 138.4 19503.3 2354.5 3588.0 1493.4 6948.8 5848.1 1234.3 2953.2 

IV 183.53 21668.5 PME PY a 3899.5 1759'.2 7314.1 6970.9 1319.6 3686.9 

1981 FEB 130.2 6369.4 573.2 1304.4 709.7 2544.8 1685.9 349.9 827.5 
MAR 152.6 7046.9 621.8 1252.6 631.4 2758.1 2112.4 417.4 1114.2 

APR 151.8 7031.2 592.0 1192.9 602.7 2722.3 2237.5 437.5 1167.1 

MAY 15955 7320.4 870.5 1228.5 432.2 2628.6 2313.4 421.9 1215.3 

JUN 177.6 8089.9 1043.4 1336.5 481.3 3004.1 2423.7 446.9 1311.2 

JUL 143.2 6735.1 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.8 2054.6 450.3 1004.7 

AUG 12504 5963.6 792.6 1140.5 499.1 2128.0 1673.7 360.1 809.5 

SEP 146.9 6804.6 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.0 2119.8 423.9 1139.0 

OCT 15552 7213.5 936.6 1241.5 532.3 2455.5 2332.4 453.3 1209.3 

NOV 160.7 7628.4 1002.0 1378.9 621.1 2544.7 2428.6 424.1 1389.0 

DEC 144.1 6826.6 794.1 1279.1 605.8 2313.9 2209.9 442.2 1088.6 

1982 JAN 12159 5997.3 §33.5 1264.8 721.5 2223.8 1780.2 385.2 832.8 
FEB 6754.4 599.4 1329.0 764.2 2317.3 2284.0 402.4 1288.1 


CE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STAT STICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 63 2:31 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
LIVE 


PHYSICAL TOTAL MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3.2 22.1 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.4 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 Je 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 Pp 0 32.0 “5.4 
1980 -1,5 15.7 30.1 Wag 30.0 20.3 3.8 14.1 -9.1 
1981 2.4 10.2 14.9 aa -.1 AD 16.7 22.4 20.8 
1980 | -1.8 23.5 32.4 42.9 68.8 33.8 1.0 32.9 -22.9 
II -1.0 17-97 40.0 28.9 41.4 2123 1.0 22.0 -21.1 
III -4.7 9.2 33.4 5.6 17.0 11.6 -1.7 -.9 -7.8 
IV 2: 1333 18.8 5 2.5 16.4 13.9 5.3 19.0 
1981 | -2.6 7a 21.4 3.8 1.5 5.8 3.3 8.4 3.5 
II 10.5 18.2 25.0 -3.1 -10.7 16.0 28.6 15.8 45.9 
Ill 2.4 9.5 1.0 ana het an O76 38.1 39.3 
IV -.6 5.6 1507) 8.7 6.5 -4.5 9.9 30.4 4.7 
1981 FEB -8.1 3.0 18.2 1.0 3.7 1.6 -3.8 -1.9 -5.4 
MAR -.9 77 ot -1.4 en 4.8 6.8 17.9 14.1 
APR 2% 11.5 22.6 -8.5 -5.8 eu 16.5 9.1 29.3 
MAY 12% 20.4 41.0 4 -12.0 12.8 32.0 10.2 48.4 
JUN 15.8 22.8 15.4 -1.2 -15.0 23.3 38.4 29.8 61.7 
JUL 4.0 11.6 -6.2 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 34.5 63.1 
AUG 6 a -5.7 5.9 Oni -2.3 28.8 33.1 49.5 
SEP 2.2 9.1 15.6 9.2 6.6 -3.3 19.3 46.9 18.3 
OCT -6.4 -.3 -1.9 2.9 8.1 -3.0 6.4 26.5 -1.8 
NOV 3.8 11,4 40.0 14.6 16.9 -1.8 13.5 36.8 11.9 
DEC 1.5 5.9 15.0 8.7 -3.6 -2.4 9.9 28.8 4.0 
1982 JAN -12.5 -10.1 -17.6 -10.0 Di -15.9 1.4 6.1 4.6 
FEB 6.0 4.6 1.9 Tex -8.9 35.5 15.0 55.7 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGU 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


APR 6, 1982 TABLE 64 2:31 PA 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


EX 0 TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRU ABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 Pagan! 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 3215.2 699372 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
19793 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69127.9 4803.0 11335.4 6919.3 12700.6 39525.6 11081.7 13478.9 
1981 170.5 78875.9 5183.8 12144.8 7839.8 14553.8 45892.2 12288.9 15960.9 
1980 I 167.9 17030.5 981.3 2802.6 1819.8 3436.2 9640.1 2740.7 ago eu 
II 174.5 17939.7 1156.2 2727.8 1615.6 3422.9 10450.8 2951.5 3768.3 
III 148.1 15720.6 1169.5 2869.5 179252 2702.4 8789.2 25750 255ta 
IV Wee 18437.1 1495.4 2935.5 1691.7 3139.1 10645.5 2814.1 3841.8 
1981 1 166.8 18912.8 1201.5 2992.9 1984.7 3316.5 11154.3 3023.5 3vloga 
Il 188.6 21804 .2 1345.9 329153 2164.2 4087.4 12807 .3 3315.9 4955.8 
III 161.1 19033.3 1288.1 3032.8 2017.9 3572.2 10858. 1 2983.7 3618.6 
IV 165.4 19125.6 1348.3 2827.8 1673.0 KER ah) 11072.5 2965.8 3671.4 
1981 FEB 1594 6024.2 355.8 894.6 542.2 1084.5 3612.5 934.4 1279.4 
MAR 184.4 6895.4 440.9 985.8 696.3 1230.0 4145.3 1140.3 1364.1 
APR 188.0 7163.1 436.7 1108.1 692.2 1340.5 4194.1 1077.5 1550.9 
MAY 180.5 7069.2 421.0 1121.5 745.0 1359.5 4081.4 1063.6 1588.3 
JUN 187.3 WAS, 488.2 1061.7 727.0 1387.4 4531.8 1174.8 1816.6 
JUL Wages 6697.7 474.7 1029.0 648.0 1190.4 3893.1 1069.2 1342.6 
AUG 139.6 Bisa 382.9 1074.9 799.6 1080.4 3101.8 863.4 986.1 
SEP W163 6617.4 430.5 928.9 B70ne 1301.4 3863.2 1051.1 1289.9 
OcT 176.6 6791.4 483.1 985.4 587.6 1285.8 3924.6 1090.0 1277.0 
NOV 169.8 6356.4 448.3 760.4 394.6 1221.0 3830.0 998.1 1323.8 
DEC 149.8 5977.8 416.9 1082.0 690.8 1070.9 330759 877.7 1070.6 
1982 JAN 125.9 4930.0 324.0 688.3 454.1 981.7 2870.4 829.1 800.1 
FEB 5807.9 S55m2 834.5 615.2 1023.8 3493.9 892.4 1205.1 
SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 5-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 
APR 6, 1982 TABLE 65 2:31 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
1977 57 13.0 ieee 4.5 SPL Me 12.6 153 8.3 22.6 
1978 Sie 18.3 14.4 10.6 7.5 250) 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 1.1 2556 12.0 35°95 307m 37.4 21.6 EEN 1353 
1980 = a 10.0 13.4 42.2 Sano 5.6 3.8 13.4 = ile 
1981 3.0 14.1 hao io Vite 14.6 16.1 10.9 18.4 
1980 I -3.4 14.6 6.9 Talia 83.4 2975 1.0 20.3 -16.5 
II SiS Lely) 10.3 56.5 81.4 Was 4.9 LH BN =1053 
III “ice Zim 6.1 30.3 41.0 Ele aihets #2 =a 
IV a7 tif SJE 28.1 Zo00 26.0 -9.4 10.6 16.7 = 16 
1981 1 =a Diep 22.4 6.8 Sai =Sine) 15/87, 10.3 10.9 
II 8.1 ZN 16.4 20 5z0 34.0 19.4 2280 12.3 31.5 
III a7 ie 10.1 Ye fd 12.6 S2ia2 23.15 voie9 43.7 
1V One Sar Sei = ai atd =o 4) 14.0 4.0 5.4 -4.4 
1981 FEB at 10.2 16.0 =Sio -21.4 10.2 14.3 4.2 15.4 
MAR 5.0 NERY) 38.3 3.9 10.4 =O) 20.9 16.1 Gie2 
APR 142 10.5 20.3 7.0 1.8 ae tsa Gent 10.4 
MAY 8.0 Zao 11.9 2202 35.5 aorae 22.6 9.4 35.9 
JUN 15.6 31.6 17.0 Shay 88.5 29a 32.0 2Neo 51.9 
JUL 8.4 21.0 3.8 ifek! 10.0 24.6 25.4 14.0 52.5 
AUG 2.0 18.7 lanl 34.9 70.5 222 14.8 4.3 44.5 
SEP 1523 234s 2902 Sita =22/a8 5027 235 29.8 a5 
OCT sti fi ie =ha2 = Sia =o 8.1 27 5.0 -6.0 
NOV 1 6.6 hae =1025 Sa lidieen 24.6 Ta 9.9 an 
DEC =2n0 4.9 Ae? 17.6 32.9 10.5 2.0 tian -8.4 
1982 JAN saishe aa WY het) -20.0 =30 a aon = 240 =15)9 1210 =250 
FEB =3 06 te. SA sin A 1325 =o8 = uae =4,5 =50 


ee ee 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 66 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE oF UNTERRATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, acne « ADJUSTED 


RVICE CEIPT TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL & WITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4185 11812 799 448 754 79088 
1980 76170 3349 1660 3894 5185 14088 1161 507 995 92921 
1981 84140 3731 1607 4193 5328 14859 1404 544 1110 102057 
1980 | 18487 825 343 929 1235 3332 247 118 314 22498 
I] 18039 833 470 936 1326 3565 308 118 253 22283 
III 19164 840 399 994 1325 3558 287 135 226 23370 
IV 20480 851 448 1035 1299 3633 319 136 202 24770 
1981 | 20224 930 403 1008 1185 3526 357 127 244 24478 
1p! 21533 941 329 1074 1274 3618 346 128 236 25861 
III 21067 944 391 1041 1460 3836 329 144 367 25743 
IV 21316 916 484 1070 1409 3879 372 145 263 25975 


: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA IONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 6 -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 67 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT seca + OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHER] - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 16.5 4.9 ae 13.9 oii2Z 9.1 eal ii 6.0 14.8 
1978 19.9 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 191.7 =10.7 19.0 9.0 19.4 
1979 23.0 21.4 73 27.8 15.3 18.9 29.7 1327 29.6 2255 
1980 16.7 16.0 30.6 12.3 A2s\o. 2) 13 45.3 isix2 32.0 Vise 
1981 10.5 11.4 med 4 thu! 2.8 “te 20.9 Nios 11.6 9.8 
1880 | 3.8 5.0 An 1.6 157 7.8 aa0 Hy 95.0 4.9 
II -2.4 a0 37.0 -8 7.4 7.0 24.7 9, S904 Slict 

II] 6.2 8 15.1 6.2 paul i: -6.8 14.4 =10\.7 4.9 

IV 6.9 URE: 12.3 4.1 = 20 Zo vv. ais -10.6 6.0 
1981 | TE Siz3 -10.0 E26 -8.8 =2.9 11.9 -6.6 20.8 Pilee 
I] 6.5 12 -18.4 6.5 thos 2.6 =3.1 8 SE 5.6 

III =e aed 18.8 Gon 14.6 6.0 4.9) 1225 55.5 a 

IV Wa =3,,0 23.8 2.8 Sethe tet 13.1 54) =28.3 <2 


$s : QU LY IMATES OF THE CANADIAN ALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 68 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


ee SS 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 -645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1981 77504 4889 8589 3950 11135 1110 273 465 -718 108633 
1980 1 16855 1107 1779 845 2189 314 66 108 -181 23444 
Il 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 253 65 108 = kee 23458 
I11 16874 1155 1858 899 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 11 =o 24364 
1981 1 18545 1182 2088 957 2516 244 67 115 = EE) 25873 
x 20193 1218 2053 973 2791 236 67 115 Sa eee 27823 
Il] 20208 1212 2233 1020 2911 367 70 117 - 187 28331 
IV 18558 1277 22093 1000 2917 263 69 118 S195 26606 


SOURCE. QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 69 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


TRANSFER PAYMENT 


SERVICE PAYMENTS 


ee 


— RANT ER ee 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 
1977 13.4 3) 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 1953 14.6 
1978 18.1 11.4 3053 7.8 Ade 970 Tine 4.4 67.6 19.0 
1979 24.6 saure 10.3 22.3 24.2 29710 Wee So = 29rnt 20.8 
1980 11.8 Toi, 10.6 11.6 22.6 32.0 4.3 Gat 5.4 12h 
1981 13.4 6.8 NOiZ 12.0 26.8 11.6 2.6 6.7 5.6 14.6 
1980 | 4.7 Gia2 3.6 She) 16.3 95.0 129 3.8 shart! 6.2 
II au) -.4 ome las -2.4 = Sia Slo) .0 -16.0 a 
III ty 4.7 .i6 570 20 aHMlove x 4.6 =o 42.1 4 
IV 4.9 4.9 TA 3.0 6.9 -10.6 ask 1.8 -39.4 3.4 
1981 I 4.8 Pee 21.4 sh, 8) oixs 20.8 <0 3.6 2154 6.2 
I] 829 3.0 Abs lod 10.9 elo e! .0 .0 11.3 fe 
111 oa =r0 9.1 4.8 4.3 55.9 4.5 ees 5.6 1.8 
IV = 35 1 5.4 Sales! — 20 =a =28.3 Seat) SM 4.3 “Cul 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 70 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE oF INTERNATIONAL ' PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 


DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =e) 413 ~4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 ~ 4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 Sood 544 37 630 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 - 1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1981 6636 -1158 -6982 243 -14814 1131 79 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 | 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
I] 1101 -270 ALLY! 80 -2630 243 10 354 - 1529 = 75 
II] 2290 -315 - 1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 -444 -189 
IV 2787 S201 hove 109 -2729 252 25 348 58 406 

1981 | 1679 =252 - 1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 -1782 - 1395 
II 1340 Ger -1724 101 -3653 279 13 351 -2313 - 1962 
II] 859 -268 - 1848 21 =3913 259 27 466 -3054 -2588 

IV 2758 -361 -1725 70 -3787 303 27 398 - 1029 =634 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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Monetary Aggregates 
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APR 2, 1982 TABLE 71 3:14 PM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
HIGH I "Sk ha eee eee 


HIGH 
POWERED M1 M1B M2 M3 POMERED M1 MIB M2 M3 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1977 10.2 8.4 Hod 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 toe 14.4 15.8 
1978 Lee 10.1 8.8 10.6 ety 1209 10.0 8.8 10.7 13,7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 18.7 13:33 10.3 6.9 4.8 ied 19.3 
1980 ve 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.6 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 3.7 2.6 14.5 We2 7.6 3.8 2.8 14.5 12.2 
1980 I 6.7 7.4 4.7 19.6 17.6 = 2.6 Vag Bo Sav 
II 6.9 a35 is 19.0 15.9 3.1 ak Seis 3.5 2.9 
III 7.4 4.6 236 W725 13.4 2.6 3.2 2.8 3.3 2°2 
IV ory 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3.1 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13).5 Tied ed 56 a DiS 3.9 
II 8.8 8.8 7.6 13.8 8.4 or New 4 3.8 5 
II] woo 4.6 3.4 14.6 12a} die =the Sao 4.1 57 
Iv 3.5 =4%3 eta if 15.8 16.8 =a -4.4 =n 4.6 5.9 
1981 FEB 10.9 bit 6.0 13.4 Deen 129 ea 1 ey 1.8 
MAR 10.4 7.0 6.1 i303 S79 .0 WE 7 1.4 =I0 
APR 8.8 s°5 8.4 13.8 9.5 =516 1.0 8 heey <a 
MAY 10.1 3.3 8.2 Tverd. Cine 0 aes a) 6 vet a 
JUN v.6 726 Binz 13.8 Bes Soh =.9 Stes .9 Zia 
JUL 8.2 9.8 7.5 14.7 Shar 6 3.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 
AUG Hat 4.2 3.2 14.6 12,9 at =3.6 = 235 “U | 
SEP hae: wn a0 14.6 14.5 ae a2u8 -2.8 eit 1.4 
OcT 5.6 &ar 3 Son0 13.8 13.4 =.8 wales) =e a me 
NOV ae =8.1 Stet 16.0 Wile} 158 S24 <2 3.0 3.5 
DEC 2.6 =e Soil 17.4 19.8 240 6.5 5.6 Zed Si2 
1982 JAN Co5 ot Sane 18.5 16.5 2.3 45 4 ior’. sal? 
FEB 1.9 =20 17.9 15.9 Sies Sh) 6 Use| 
) : BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 
(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 
(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 
(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 
(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 
APR 2, 1982 TABLE 72 3:14 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


eo Sse ANGE IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL Pit a =<. 


FFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL ATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (ai) (2) (2) 
1977 - 1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 W123 125260 17709 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 (Poe 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 -7 1121 1,009 17462 185369 17956 130609 
1980 I] 638 -181 -171 1,005 13.54 134341 17347 89990 26392 5 1808 
III -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 ] -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
II -661 1139 1242 1,007 17.55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
III -58 -923 -620 1,013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185369 17956 130609 
1982 | -1402 
1981 MAR 374 -128 339 1.005 16.83 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
APR -551 395 326 1.004 16.79 150150 18709 106058 30081 60905 
MAY 14 -98 38 1.008 TEA 149094 18744 105044 30722 60356 
JUN -124 841 878 1,008 18.69 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
JUL -747 -152 148 1.015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19.28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1,007 16.78 183525 18370 127115 
DEC -184 592 579 1.013 14.90 185369 17956 130609 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 183289 18532 127043 
FEB -797 14.06 184995 18198 127311 


: BANK OF CANADA REVIEN. 
ta AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 


MONTH END. 


70 


APR 2, 1982 TABLE 73 3:14 PM 


NET NER SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 

BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 
DEBTORS 


1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6924 3 29848 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2895 4346 47 22623 
1980 §913 5475 11388 8708 439 3850 4814 215 29414 
1981 12817 =39 12782 11509 361 6163 5449 54 36316 
1980 | 1233 1065 2298 1936 58 915 816 2 6025 
II S10 2300 2222 3572 64 1144 1494 19 8516 
III 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1068 981 160 6296 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 723 1523 34 8577 
1981 1 714 1035 1749 2289 -60 1360 1370 80 6788 
I] -602 620 18 2248 151 1714 2089 3 6222 
Ill 766 500 1266 3019 16 911 1145 -26 6331 
IV 11939 -2190 9749 3953 254 2178 845 =e: 16975 


SOURCE. BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


APR 2, 1982 TABLE 74 3:14 PM 


INTEREST RATES 
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SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 
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INDEX OF 
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1977 1.063 1.857 217 .459 445 3.982 105.9 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1979 1.171 2.486 .276 640 .705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 277 644 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 eh) .532 .613 5.452 121.5 
1980 | 1.164 2.623 281 657 .701 4.785 120.7 
II 1.170 2.674 .278 647 696 5.059 121.6 
II 1.159 2.760 281 653 710 5.273 121.3 
Iv 1.184 2.825 .268 .620 .687 5.624 123.6 
1981 | 1.194 2.757 246 .573 .630 5.810 123.5 
II 1.199 2.492 222 527 589 5.455 121.7 
III 19992 2.225 .209 . 499 .579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1.192 2.244 211 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1981 FEB 1.199 2.750 241 .559 616 5.830 123.8 
MAR 1.191 2.660 .240 565 620 5.706 122.7 
APR 1.191 2.592 .233 551 604 5.541 121.9 
MAY 1.201 2.507 .219 524 582 5.449 121.9 
JUN 1.204 2.376 .213 .507 58) 5.374 121.2 
JUL 1.311 2.269 .209 496 .578 5.216 121.0 
AUG 1.223 2227 .204 .489 564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.179 214 511 594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1.203 95515 214 534 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1.187 2.260 211 533 665 5 327 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2.257 . 208 525 654 5.422 119.4 
1982 JAN 1.192 2.249 205 .520 647 5.306 119.7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 .202 513 644 5.152 121.0 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVI W, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND, 
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SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more sophis- 
ticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the cur- 
rent performance of the economy and to detect its underly- 
ing trends. However, by the time users have access to 

the elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifesta- 
tion of current economic developments often occurs in a 
group of indicators that lead cyclical movements in the 
economy and that can be assembled rapidly as events un- 
fold. Consequently it is not surprising that “leading indica- 
tors” have long played a role in assessing current economic 
conditions. In the last decade the increased severity of 
recessions worldwide has disabused most analysts of the 
notion that the business cycle is dead and has rekindled in- 
terest in the leading indicator approach to economic anal- 
ysis. Since the early 1970’s the number of organizations, 
both in Canada and elsewhere, that have developed indica- 
tor systems to monitor economic developments is quite 
impressive. All of this activity has stimulated inquiries into 
the nature of the work being carried out and into possible di- 
rections of evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted 

by the leading index has been minimized while preserving 
the maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
will shortly be published in a forthcoming issue of the new 
publication Current Economic Analysis. (Catalogue number 
13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we can only be 
suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator system 
should be structured as much as possible like the frame- 
work (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is intended 
to complement, and it must contain a broad enough range 
of component indicators to enable the system to warn of 
cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition 

to the indicator systems in Canada, and will become in- 
creasingly more so as the system evolves in accordance 
with the theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data 
bank and its supporting software. Most of the data appear- 
ing in this publication, as well as many other data series 
are available from CANSIM via terminal, on computer print- 
outs, or in machine readable form. Historical and more 
timely data not included in this publication are available from 
CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 
® Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 


Analysis of April Data Releases 
(Based on data available as of May 5, 1982)! 


Summary 


Indications from last month that the rate of decline in 
economic activity accelerated in the first quarter of 1982 were 
reinforced by the data released in April. Last month the major 
sources of renewed weakness were consumer demand for 
goods, and business investment, and the April data releases 
reinforce this observation. While exports and investment in 
residential construction also appear to have declined in the 
first quarter, the drops should be smaller than in the fourth 
quarter of 1981. The decline in output does not appear to 
have drawn down the volume of inventories held at the 
manufacturing level, although preliminary indications are that 
inventories held at the retail and wholesale levels declined in 
the first quarter. 


Although retail sales in constant dollars grew 1.2 per cent in 
February, the level remains considerably below the fourth 
quarter average due to large declines in December and 
January. It will take an exceedingly large increase in March to 
make up for these earlier declines, but this is unlikely to occur 
as in March employment fell again, the prime rate rose half a 
percentage point, and consumer prices accelerated to a 1.3 
per cent gain. 


Indicators of business investment such as output, real 
shipments, and new orders for machinery and electrical 
Products all declined in February. Reinforcing these observa- 
ions, the March data on imports disclosed an acceleration in 
‘he downward trend of imports of machinery and transporta- 
ion equipment other than motor vehicles. These results are 
-onsistent with the latest Survey of private and public 
nvestment which indicates that investment plans have been 
scaled back for 1982. 


\Ithough housing starts advanced considerably in the first 
juarter it is likely that residential construction will record 
‘nother decline. Most of the increase in starts occurred in 
nultiple units and was due to the impact of the MURB 
rogram. The relatively long delays in completing construc- 
on of multiple units, and the anticipated cancellation of many 
ifthe MURB Starts, indicate that much of the strength seen in 
1e multiples data will not translate into work-put-in-place in 
le first quarter. 


he decline in exports has been slowing gradually since 
\ctober, and by March the drop in the short-term trend was 
nly 0.5 per cent anda number of positive signs were 
vident. Most notably, the short-term trend turned up for 
“ports of motor vehicles, lumber, and a number of other 


he . 
ill references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
ated, 


commodities. Much of the improvement appears to be related 
to a firming of the U.S. economy. Inventory liquidation began 
earlier and is more advanced in the United States, especially 
at the manufacturing level where inventories began to fall last 
November. Combined with modest increases in motor 
vehicle sales and residential construction this has increased 
demand for some Canadian commodities. 


In Canada real inventories at the manufacturing level rose 
$48 million in February following a revised increase of $35 
million in January. Although some of these accumulations 
may be related to industries that have increased their exports 
to the United States, much of the increased stocks was 
involuntary as indicated by further cutbacks in employment. 
Economy-wide employment fell 0.1 per cent in March and fell 
a further 0.7 per cent in April, and although output figures are 
not yet finalized for the first quarter, they are certain to be 
down, and the drop will likely be larger than in the fourth 
quarter. 


Reduced demand continued to exert downward pressure on 
prices in March, but again most of the easing was seen in 
industry selling prices which rose only 0.3 per cent, while 
consumer prices climbed by 1.3 per cent. The relatively 
larger burden of manufacturers inventories has probably 
magnified the price reaction in that sector. In the consumer 
sector institutional effects such as the national energy pricing 
agreement have kept prices relatively high, especially in the 
last two months. 


* Constant dollar retail sales increased 1.2 per cent in 
February following a decline of 2.9 per cent in January. The 
average over the first two months of 1982 is 3.1 per cent 
below the average in the fourth quarter of 1981. 


Within the manufacturing sector the volume of shipments 
rose 1.3 per cent in February, while new orders climbed 
2.5 per cent and inventories rose by $48 million. 


Exports fell 1.1 per cent in March following a 10.7 per cent 
increase in February. The short-term trend for exports 
slowed to a 0.5 per cent decline from the largest recent 
drop of 1.0 per cent recorded last October. With the 
inclusion of March data the short-term trend for imports fell 
2.5 per cent following three months of declines of 3.0 

per cent. For the first quarter of 1982 the nominal trade 
Surplus was $3.414 billion, an increase of $656 million 
from the fourth quarter level. 
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Real Domestic Product rose 0.1 per cent in February 
following a downward revised decline of 1.3 per centin 
January. The weakness in output became more wide- 
spread as the percentage of industries exhibiting declining 
trends in output rose to 64 per cent in February from 62 
per cent in January. 


Employment fell 0.1 per cent in March and dropped a 
further 0.7 per cent in April, boosting the unemployment 
rate to 9.6 per cent. 


Following strong MURB-related gains in the first quarter 
housing starts dropped to an annual rate of 142,000 units 


in April. 


The Industry Selling Price Index rose 0.3 per cent in March, 
while consumer prices gained 1.3 per cent following a 1.2 
per cent increment in February. 
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According to the composite leading indicator in February 
there are few signs that the economy will recover in the 
near-term future. The sporadic signs of recovery which have 
been evident in some components in recent months have 
only marginally slowed the rate of decline in the leading 
index, which fell 2.32 per cent in February compared to a 
2.41 per cent drop in January. The filtered index fell from 
421.95 in January to 119.12 in February, while the 
non-filtered index declined from 116.9 to 1 14.0. This latter 2.5 
per cent decline in February follows a similar drop in January 
(—3.1 per cent), and suggests an extension of poor economic 
conditions through the first quarter at least. Indicators of 
domestic demand were particularly weak suggesting that the 
termination of inventory liquidation may be delayed. The 
outlook for exports improved slightly, however, as there was 
some evidence of a firming of economic activity in the United 
States, which may act as a restraint on further reductions in 
production. 
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Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


The indicators of retail trade for February suggest that 
personal expenditure on goods acquired renewed downward 
momentum in the first quarter, after having fallen marginally 
in the fourth quarter of 1981. Despite the drop in the prime 
rate to 16.50 per cent in February, sales of furniture and 
appliances and new motor vehicles again recorded large 
declines, falling by 2.17 per cent and 3.19 per cent respec- 
tively. The non-filtered version' of furniture and appliance 
sales points to a continuation of the downward trend in this 
series, dropping 2.4 per cent in February after a downward 
revised 2.9 per cent decline in January. This, and the 
unenthusiastic response of consumers to the automobile 
rebate programs in the first quarter reflect in part the marked 
declines in employment since December. The recent 
increases in interest rates, and reductions in employment 
through March, limit the chances of an imminent turnaround 
in consumer demand. 


The index of residential construction? rose for the second 
consecutive month in February (+0.75 per cent), as the 
earlier firming in permits for multiple units, largely caused by 
the MURB program, was transmitted to housing starts, which 
increased 3.78 per cent. There is evidence in the non-filtered 
versions of a buttressing of building permits and housing 
starts for singles, although the downturn in mortgage loan 
approvals for this type of housing in February, when 
mortgage rates climbed once again, suggests the upturn may 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 361 
months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false 
signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, 
whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series represents an 
error rate of 17.8 per cent. 

All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


“This index is acomposite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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be transitory. It appears unlikely, however, that the gain in 
these leading indicators will be reflected as an increase in the 
level of work-put-in-place in the first quarter, due to the long 
lag in completions of multiple units, to the likely cancellation 
of many of the MURB starts, and to the likely reduction in 
construction of singles in the first quarter. 


The indicators of financial markets continued to retrench at 
rapid rates as there was an accentuation of the declines in 
the non-filtered data in line with the general weakening of 
economic activity. In February, the index of stock prices 
dropped by 1.77 per cent in reaction to the recent tumble in 
the non-filtered version. The non-filtered index turned down 
sharply in November and there has been little sign of a 
recovery by May. The real money supply (M1) fell 0.63 

per cent. A very strong increase in the non-filtered version in 
December (+6.3 per cent) and an upward revised gain in 
January (+0.6 per cent) accounted for this slowing in the rate 
of decline. The non-filtered index, however, declined anewir 
February (—3.2 per cent). 


Leading Indicators 
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employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings in } 
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The leading indicator for the United States fell by 1.09 

per cent in February, giving little indication of a sustained 
upturn in the American economy. This trend continued in 
March with most of the weakness, however, shifting towards 
variables reflecting the financial sector. It seems, however, in 
light of data through March on external trade, that 
merchandise exports to the United States have firmed, and 
there is evidence of an upturn in new orders in industries 
which produce goods that have led the firming of exports, 
most notably automobiles, non-ferrous primary metal pro- 
ducts and lumber products. The shift towards financial 
indicators in the sources of weakness in the U.S. leading 
index, evident in the decline of the index of stocks and in the 
rate of growth of liquid assets, accompanies the growing 
concern of analysts over the dependence of the banking 
system on assets held by countries and firms in financial 
difficulty. 


Mixed signals were given by the leading indicators in the 
manufacturing sector. There was a deceleration in new 
orders for durable goods (—2.36 per cent in February 
compared to —3.43 per cent in January), reflecting the 6.4 
per cent gain in February in the non-filtered data, and an 
easing in labour cutbacks was evident ina deceleration in the 
reduction of the average workweek (—.17 per cent in 
February compared to —.33 per cent in January and —.51 
per cent in December). Production, however, remained 
restrained as unfilled orders dropped again and stocks of 
finished goods rose by about $7 million. At the same time 
otal shipments rose for the first time after seven consecutive 
‘eductions, and consequently led an increase in the 
1on-filtered ratio of shipments to inventories of finished 
joods. Most of the improvement in shipments originated in a 
jrowth of exports. A further deterioration of profit margins 
vas reflected in the fourth Straight drop in the percentage 
shange of prices per unit labour cost (—.52 per cent). Prices 
‘ave not succeeded in matching the increase in unit labour 
0Sts, but the growth of hourly earnings was a less important 
actor in February in the erosion of profit margins. 
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'eal domestic product edged up 0.1 per cent in February 
lowing a downward revised decline of 1.3 per cent in 
anuary. The firming in February was attributable to an 
Oturn in retail activity and to increased output in the 
ulomobile and steel industries related to gains in export 
emand by the U.S. Although there are indications that the 
‘imulus of export demand, which helped to slow the rate of 
8cline in the goods-producing sector, may continue into 
larch, the decline of the filtered diffusion index to a record 


35.8 showed that the weakness was becoming more 
widespread as the short-term trend for Production was 
declining for about 64 per cent of industries. In fact, the two 
month average of January and February of real domestic 
product was 1.5 per cent below the fourth quarter of 1981 
indicating that production will decline at a faster rate in the 
first quarter than the 0.8 per cent decline recorded for the 
fourth. 


Real domestic product rose 0.1 per cent in February 
following a revised decline of 1.3 per cent in January. Most of 
the reversal was attributable to the 0.4 per cent increase in 
the service-producing industries (following a sharp drop in 
January). An upturn in the retailing industries in the month 
was the major source of strength. The indices for community, 
business, and personal services and public administration 
edged up slightly while finance, insurance and real estate fell 
0.5 per cent following a similar drop in January. Output in the 
goods-producing sector fell 0.2 per cent, the smallest decline 
recorded since the downturn began in July. Increased 
production by the auto industry and by steel mills slowed the 
decline in manufacturing industries to a 0.2 per cent drop in 
February, accounting for most of the deceleration in the 
retrenchment in the goods-producing sector. Data on export 
sales for March indicate that the upturn in these industries 
was directed to the U.S. market. Increased new orders in the 
transportation, primary metal and metal fabricating industries 
indicate that some of this activity may carry over into March, 
and in fact export sales of automobile products and primary 
metals remained buoyant in that month. Activity in many 
other manufacturing industries declined further in February. 
Declines in production of machinery and electrical products 
reflected the deterioration of domestic demand for these 
investment goods. Output in clothing and textile industries 
was unusually weak in light of the relatively buoyant sales of 
these goods at the consumer level. A pick-up in activity in the 
forestry industries also helped to brake the decline in goods. 
This may be related to the turnaround in the short-term trend 
in lumber product exports. 


Manufacturing 


Data released on the manufacturing sector for February 
indicate an upturn in activity as the volume of shipments and 
new orders rose 1.3 and 2.5 per cent respectively following 
protracted periods of decline. Much of the increase in 
activity can be explained by gains in export demand in 
February. The major sources of strength were automobiles, 
primary metals, and wood products, and external demand 
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for these goods rose further in March. Indicators of domestic 
demand remained weak, particularly for investment goods 
such as machinery and electrical products and in the 
clothing and textile sector. While there was some accumula- 
tion of inventories of goods-in-process, likely related to the 
pick-up in demand by the U.S., the rate of accumulation of 
finished goods slowed significantly. 


Shipments of manufactured goods rose 1.3 per centin 
volume in February, the first increase recorded since June 
1981. This upturn corresponded with a sharp increase in 
export sales to the U.S., although the level of aggregate 
shipments remains 10 per cent below the peak in July. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by a 1.9 per cent jump in 
shipments of durable goods following six months of steep 
declines. As was the case for export sales, shipments by 
automobile manufacturers accounted for the largest portion 
of increase in sales of durables. While much of the upturn is 
likely the result of the relative success of the rebate programs 
in the U.S. (auto sales rose 15 per cent in the first quarter), 
the fact that the recall of workers occurred in very few plants 
indicates that the upturn in shipments (and production) was 
not general but was concentrated on specific new car models 
like the Ford Escort. Other sources of strength within 
durables were the second consecutive increase in primary 
metal sales and the first increase in shipments of wood 
products since October. Much of the jump in sales of primary 
metals was accounted for by exports of iron and steel in 
February, although shipments of these goods remain at 
pre-strike (July-August 1981) levels. The increase in ship- 
ments of wood products coincides with an upturn in the 
short-term trend for exports of lumber products. In contrast to 
these gains, demand for investment goods was particularly 
weak as shipments of machinery and electrical products fell 
following steep declines in January. As export demand for 
these goods has been relatively stable, the source of this 
weakness appears to be a sharp retrenchment in domestic 
demand in the first quarter. Shipments of furniture and 
fixtures fell for the sixth consecutive month. Non-durable 
shipments rose 0.8 per cent following four months of decline. 
An upturn in shipments of food and beverage products 
accounted for most of the increase. The level of shipments of 
these goods remains 4.0 per cent below the July peak as 
demand has deteriorated sharply in this sector. Increased 
shipments of petroleum, paper, and chemical products also 
contributed to the gain. These increases also followed a 
period of weak demand. Partially offsetting the increases 
were declining shipments for the clothing and textile 
industries. 


The volume of new orders registered a 2.5 per cent increase 
in February, as orders for durable goods rose 6.4 per cent. A 
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10 per cent jump in new orders of transportation equipment 
accounted for nearly half of the increase. The extent of this 
increase indicates that the pick-up in production and export 
sales in the auto industry in February should continue into 
March, and this was evident in the external trade data as 
exports of cars and parts rose slightly in March following 
sharp increases in February. Related to this was an upturn in 
new orders for metal fabricated goods, which occurred 
mostly in metal stamping industries and is likely related to the 
auto industry. Primary metals recorded the third consecutive 
increase in new orders which has been reflected in a reversal 
in the short-term trend for exports of processed metals. There 
were increases in new orders of construction materials as 
well. These also appear to be destined for export markets as 
indicated by the upturn in the short-term trend for lumber 
products. Declining orders for machinery and electrical 
products were indicative of a further retrenchment in 
investment demand for those goods. New orders for 
non-durable goods continued to decline, off 0.9 per centin 
March. Continued weakness in the clothing and textile sector 
and chemical product industries were responsible for the 
drop. The volume of unfilled orders continued to fall in 
February, as a result of a widespread decline in industries 
which produce non-durable goods. The drop in the backlog ii 
durable goods-producing industries continued for a fifth 
consecutive month, although the rate of decline slowed. 


Real inventories at the manufacturing level rose $48 millior 
in February following a revised increase of $35 millionin 
January. A $35 million build-up in inventories of raw materia 
was largely responsible, which was recorded mostly inthe | 
petroleum industry (+$27 million). A $19 million increase in | 
inventories of goods-in-process was distributed among the © 
petroleum and beverage industries within non-durables and 
the wood, electrical, and primary metal product industries — 
within durables (partially offset by a drop in transportation — 
industries). This build-up corresponds to the increased | 
shipments and production in February. The rate of accumul. 
tion of finished goods inventories slowed to +$7 millionin — 
February following +$29 million in January. This represent: 
a significant reduction in the rate of accumulation from the — 
average increases of over $40 million per month in the four 
quarter of 1981. This slowing in the first quarter was 
particularly evident in durable goods-producing industries, | 
where the build-up was restrained to $10 million again in 
February as increases were recorded in most industries 
along with a large drop in the transportation industries. | 
Finished goods inventories of non-durables swung sharply” 
a $3 million decline, largely as a result of cutbacks in the 
petroleum industry. 
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Households 


Most of the indicators of household demand recorded 
further declines in the first quarter. Despite a rallying of auto 
sales in February due to rebates, consumer demand for 
retail goods slumped Sharply in the first quarter. The firming 
of housing starts served only to brake the rate of decline of 
construction activity. Additional cutbacks in employment in 
March and April Suggest that real income flows will not 
improve, as nominal labour income has slowed to about a 
0.5 per cent rate of increase in the early months of 1982, well 
below the recent gains in consumer prices. 


Despite a few positive signs for the economy that have 
shifted from the components of final demand to the 
manufacturing sector in recent months, employment fell 0.1 
per cent in March and the unemployment rate rose from 8.6 
(0 9.0 per cent. The source of the growth in unemployment 
shifted from a decline in employment in February to an 
Ncrease in the labour force in March. In fact, the decrease in 
employment slowed to 0.1 per cent as a result of a marginal 
Apturn (+0.1 per cent) in full-time employment, while the 
urnaround in the size of the labour force was reflected ina 
).4 per cent increase. The entry movements into the labour 
orce in the official statistics hide, however, the displace- 
nents between the categories of employed and unemployed. 
tis evident that about one-third of the number of 
iewly-unemployed was caused by losses of employment, 
eflecting an additional hardship for households. 


he fall in employment, only 0.1 per cent in March, was 
2strained by a slower rate of decline in the goods-producing 
idustries (—0.6 per cent) compared to —1.4 per cent in 
ebruary, and by a 0.2 per cent rise in the service industries, 
thich led to a Slight increase in full-time employment for the 
'st time in six months. However, these movements must be 
iterpreted cautiously since they are a reflection of a few 
olated increases in certain sectors or regions and may not 
2 an indication of an incipient recovery. Employment went 
2wn 0.7 per cent in April, raising the unemployment rate to 
6 per cent. While Central Canada continued in March to 
wea monopoly on falling employment, the new downturn in 
Ost of the final demand indicators in late March, when 
ventory adjustment had Scarcely begun suggests that 


‘erall economic activity may not bottom-out for another few 
onths. 


'€ Slower rate of decline in the goods-producing industries 
as largely due to a localized surge in the Quebec 
Nstruction industry. Manufacturing employment in Ontario 
'S Overstated because the numerous layoffs in the auto 
justry, concentrated in early and late March, were not 


recorded by the survey which was conducted around the 
middle of the month. Markedly lower employment (—7.4 
per cent) in primary industries in Central and Western 
Canada coincided with businesses attempts to reduce 
inventories of raw materials in recent months. Higher 
employment in the service industries was due to trade in 
Quebec and the Maritimes and the finance, insurance and 
real estate and services sectors in the West, especially in 
Alberta. Employment in the transportation, communications 
and public utilities sector continued to drop sharply (—0.9 
per cent). A breakdown of these variations by region shows 
an increase in employment in the Maritimes and Alberta, a 
decrease in Ontario and British Columbia and little change in 
the other provinces. 


The labour force, which had been shrinking for the 
preceding five months, turned around suddenly in March, 
posting a 0.4 per cent increase. Though there were upward 
trends in virtually every province, most of the advance was 
divided equally between Quebec on the one hand and 
Alberta and the Maritimes on the other. The most notable 
exception to this reversal was Ontario, the chief victim of 
falling employment in recent months. This point supports the 
prevalence of the discouraged worker effect during this 
recession. 


An overview of the provincial and sectoral classifications 
reveals however that employment attracted mostly workers 
from outside the labour force, though the number of 
discouraged workers remained very high. This was particu- 
larly the case in the Maritimes, Alberta, and Quebec, 
whereas managerial and professional occupations recorded 
exactly parallel increases of employment and labour force. 
Since about half the people who lost their jobs remained in 
the labour force despite the only marginal decline in 
employment, the increase in overall unemployment is in part 
attributable to a rise in layoffs. These results, confirmed by 
the analysis of unemployment by previous activity, under- 
score the impact of cyclical influences on regionally and 
sectorally segmented markets. Even if there is no further 
significant decrease in employment, the unemployment 
rate, which climbed from 8.6 to 9.0 per cent of the labour 
force in March, could therefore retain its momentum through 
the next few months because of the heterogeneity of the 
labour factor. The International Monetary Fund stated in a 
recent report that the average unemployment rate in 1982 
would probably reach 9.2 per cent in Canada (LeD 23/4). 


On the basis of the latest data on the housing market, it 
appears that activity in this sector may not be sheltered from 
the general decline gripping the economy in the first quarter. 
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In fact, despite the pronounced upswing in multiple housing 
starts in the first quarter (+36.2 per cent), work-put-in-place 
will probably be depressed again due to the long lag in 
completions of multiple units, to the likely cancellation of 
many of the MURB starts, and to the likely reduction in 
construction of single units in the first quarter. Starts of single 
housing rose by 9.0 per cent in the first quarter, but the slump 
of leading indicators that characterized the second half of 
1981 will be fully reflected in the coincident indicators in the 
first quarter. Judging by the recent behaviour of the leading 
indicators, the housing market should remain depressed in 
the second quarter, especially as mortgage interest rates 
began rising again in March and April. Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation has just revised its annual housing 
starts forecast for 1982 downwards from 162,000 to 150,000 
dwelling units. The Corporation attributes this adjustment to 
expectations of a very slow or delayed economic recovery in 
1982, coupled with continuing high interest rates. It is 
necessary to go back to 1966 to find a more depressed level 
of housing starts, 134,474 units. Starts had sunk to 159.3 
thousand units in 1980, bouncing back to 180.7 thousand 
units in 1981. 


Housing starts in urban centres fell by 17 per cent in March, 
led primarily by multiple housing (—20 per cent). The 
two-to-three month lag between building permits and housing 
starts at peaks leads us to believe that the weakness in 
multiples is not a short-lived movement, since after the 
MURB program was terminated, the number of multiple 
building permits plummeted from 23.4 to 10.1 thousand units 
in January and declined further in February to 6.2, the lowest 
level since May 1980. Nevertheless, the recent rise in 
mortgage loan approvals suggests that, even if starts of 
multiples reach a new record low in the second quarter 
(about 50,000 units at annual rates), the medium-term 
prospects are not too discouraging as the lag between 
mortgage loan approvals and housing starts in troughs is 
about five months. Starts of single-family homes were down 
by 5.7 per centin March but should recover perceptibly in 
April in response to the higher numbers of building permits 
issued since February. However, the optimism that had 
swept through the single-family housing market seemed to 
be fading with the 13 per cent fall in mortgage loan approvals 
in February. 


Retail sales increased by 1.2 per cent in February but, owing 
primarily to the automobile sector, remained somewhat 
below the fourth quarter average. We are in fact witnessing a 
slump in auto sales in the first quarter, in spite of the rebate 
programs. Automotive parts and furniture and household 
goods are another major source of weakness in the durable 
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goods sector while non-durable goods as a whole are also in 
sharp decline, both in January and February. The erosion of 
demand for semi-durable goods was less pronounced while 
the January decline in sales (—1.8 per cent) was to all intents 
and purposes reversed in February (+1.3 per cent). Itis 
interesting to note that, in contrast to durable goods, the 
weakening of retail sales of non-durable and semi-durable 
goods is new and consequently does not provide an 
explanation for the decline in production that has lasted for 
more than six months. On the other hand, wholesale 
purchases appear to have slackened considerably since the 
fall and probably reflect retailer attempts to maintain low 
levels of inventory. 


The further weakening in the labour market since December, 
brought on by massive layoffs that hit primary workers the 
hardest, is undoubtedly a major contributing factor in the 
recent decline in retail sales. Other factors include the sharp 
rise in non-durable prices and resurgent interest rates. The 
marked increase in consumer credit in December and 
January suggests that households have had to borrow in 
order to sustain their expenditures. As income stabilizing 
mechanisms like unemployment insurance come into play, 
the retreat of retail sales most evident in the quarterly data 
can be expected to taper off in the coming months, though 
there is little prospect of a turnaround, owing to the 
persistence of negative forces in the economy. 


Prices | 


Inflation continued to ease at the manufacturing level as thi 
Industry Selling Price Index rose only 0.3 per cent in Marcl 
The index has been recording moderate increases since 
July 1981. Within consumer prices a slowing trend was 
evident only for prices of durable goods, as the total | 
Consumer Price Index rose 1.3 per cent. The acceleration: 
was the result of sharp increases in energy prices, while — 
prices of food, semi-durable goods and services rose abo. 
1.0 per cent. The price restraint at the manufacturing level 
part reflects the burden of inventories, which is still eviden. 
rising finished goods inventories in many manufacturing | 
industries, and a further rationalization was apparent in 
production and employment cutbacks in February and | 
March. Inventories at the retail level appear to be less of é. 
problem, partly explaining the relatively small improveme 
in consumer inflation. The resilience of inflation at the 
consumer level also reflects institutional effects such as tl 
national energy pricing agreement and high interest rates 
Raw material prices (excluding fuels) resumed the down 
ward trend evident in late 1981, falling 0.7 per cent in Ma’ 


The Consumer Price Index rose 1.3 per centona 
seasonally adjusted basis in March, following an increase of 
1.1 per cent in February. The major impetus to the sharp 
increase in March was the 2.0 per cent jump in prices of 
non-durable goods. Gasoline, fuel oil, and natural gas prices 
all rose about 9.0 per cent in March ina lagged response to 
the January 1 increase put through under the national energy 
program. This caused the total energy index to rise 5.5 

per cent in the month. Food prices also contributed to the 
increase in March rising 0.8 per cent. This represented a 
marked slowdown from the sharp upturn in February, which 
was largely the result of unusually severe winter weather. 
Although these were temporary supply shocks, there are 
longer-term factors which will likely put pressure on food 
Prices in the coming months. In particular, slaughtering of 
pork is expected to decline by 4.0 per cent in Canada this 
year and 10 per cent in the U.S. (as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture). This will cause pork prices to rise 
through supply constraints and beef prices to rise as demand 
is redirected to that type of meat (GM 31/3). In fact, much of 
the March increase in food prices was attributable to a 4.2 
per cent jump in beef prices. Cost factors are also pushing up 
prices of dairy products in the short-run. These factors should 
be partly offset by an easing of poultry prices as feed costs 
come down. Dairy product prices rose sharply following a 
January 1 jump in industrial milk prices, and cereal and 
bakery product prices rose due to increases in domestic grain 
prices reflected earlier this year in the Industry Selling Price 
Index. Dampening these increases were declines in vegeta- 
ble products and pork prices following the large increases 
registered in February. 


A 1.4 per cent increase in the semi-durable price index was 
the result of increases in clothing, footwear, and household 
3emi-durable product prices. While some of these hikes were 
due to the introduction of spring apparel, there may also have 
een some strengthening due to relatively buoyant demand 
or these types of goods. The other major contributor to the 
ump in inflation in March was the 0.9 per cent increase in the 
orice of services. The continued sharp increase in mortgage 
nterest costs (up 1.8 per cent) was a major factor although 
rices of rent, vehicle insurance, and dental care also 
‘ccelerated. 


‘More positive sign for inflation in March was the 0.1 

er cent increase in prices of durable goods. Automobile 
"ces declined for the third consecutive month, and prices of 
dmniture and major appliances rose at moderate rates of 0.3 
nd 0.1 per cent respectively. 


Industry selling prices rose only 0.3 per cent ona 
seasonally adjusted basis in March following increases of 0.5 
per cent in January and February. Non-durable prices rose 
0.6 per cent. Some upward pressure was exerted by the 
January 1 crude oil price increase as petroleum product 
prices rose sharply. This was reflected ina0.5 per cent 
increase in rubber and plastics which was largely due to the 
increased cost of feed stocks in the plastics industries. Paper 
and allied prices rose sharply. These increases, which took 
effect in March, were announced late in the fall of 1981 when 
demand was relatively buoyant. There are reports of a rolling 
back of these increases in April as the deterioration of 
demand has made them unsustainable (GM 9/4). Partially 
offsetting these gains was a restrained 0.2 per cent increase 
in selling prices of food and beverage industries. This was 
due to a combination of a sharp drop in poultry prices as a 
result of lower feed costs anda drop in sugar prices, virtually 
offsetting the increases in beef and pork prices and an 
increase in processed fruit and vegetable prices as a lagged 
result of the fresh produce increase in February. Price 
increases in clothing, knitting, textile and leather industries 
were also weak. 


Selling prices for durable goods resumed the moderate trend 
evident in late 1981, remaining virtually unchanged following 
an uptick in January and February. The secondary effects of 
the increases in steel prices in late 1981 have subsided and 
selling prices of most major users such as the metal 
fabricating, transportation equipment, and electrical product 
industries were virtually unchanged in March. The other 
restraining factors were a slowing of furniture and fixture 
products prices, which had been unusually strong when 
allowance is made for the weak state of demand, anda 1.5 
per cent drop in primary metal prices (which was recorded 
mostly for precious metals as other metal prices remained at 
low levels). A 0.5 per cent increase was recorded for wood 
products following a protracted period of decline. With many 
mills not in operation, a shortage of supply had developed 
and softwood prices rose as a result. 


The Raw Materials Price Index edged up 0.1 per cent in 
March following increases of 3.6 and 1.7 per cent in January 
and February. The slight increase was the result of a 0.9 

per cent rise in the fuels index while the index excluding fuels 
fell 0.7 per cent. The decline in the raw materials excluding 
fuels index represents a resumption of a declining trend in the 
latter half of 1981 (which was interrupted in January and 
February by higher food product prices), and the index is now 
4.0 per cent below March 1981. The downward momentum 
was attributable to a sharp 3.1 per cent drop in vegetable 
product prices, mostly as a result of continued weakening 
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prices of sugar and cereals. Fresh vegetable prices also 
declined following the increases of January and February. 
Sugar, cereal and fresh vegetable prices are all well below 
levels in 1981. The 6.8 per cent drop in non-ferrous metal 
prices as a result of sharp declines in precious metal and 
copper prices, was a major contributor. The non-ferrous 
metals component remains 48 per cent below the peak in 
January 1980. Wood product prices were unchanged at low 
levels and ferrous metal and textile product prices declined 
slightly. The only partially offsetting increase other than fuel 
prices was animal product prices. Higher prices were 
recorded for cattle and calves (1 per cent) and hogs (6 

per cent) and this trend is expected to continue to the end of 
1982 as the rate of slaughtering of hogs is expected to 
decline substantially this year resulting in increased demand 
for beef. This effect has already been evident in industry and 
consumer prices. 


Business Investment 


Business investment, which had posted a strong gain in the 
fourth quarter in spite of the deteriorating economic 
situation, should drop off substantially in the first quarter, at 
least according to the coincident indicators available for this 
period. The poor performance of capital expenditures at the 
start of the year coupled with the high number of businesses 
cutting back their planned investments for the next six 
months (32 per cent according to the latest Conference 
Board survey) suggest that the findings of the mid-year 
survey on private and public investments (PPI) will be lower 
than those noted at the beginning of the year. The latest 
findings from the same survey, however, reveal that 
businesses allocated only minimal sums to the Alsands 
Project and the Alaska Gas Pipeline Project, which removes 
one possible source of a downward revision. 


Final demand for machinery and equipment for January and 
February is down sharply in relation to the last months of 
1981, and the March data on external trade in these goods 
indicates that the decline will continue in March. The 
decrease in final demand is due mainly to a weakening, first 
noted in July, in the demand for transportation equipment 
(passenger and commercial vehicles, locomotives, trucks, 
and so on) and specialized industrial machinery, and in the 
decrease in the demand for farm equipment since October. 
The demand for goods related to communication and the 
distribution of electrical energy and for office equipment has 
remained steady throughout the current recession and 
should continue to do so, judging from the investments 
planned by these industries for 1982. 
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The coincident indicators suggest that non-residential con- 
struction fell in the first quarter from the fourth: employment in 
construction declined 2.9 per cent in the first quarter and 
shipments of construction materials fell 5.9 per cent (based 
on the average of January and February compared to the last 
quarter of 1981), even as residential construction declined 
only 2.5 per cent in the first quarter. Moreover, outlays for oil 
and natural gas exploration and drilling should be down, as 
the number of meters drilled in the first quarter fell 24 per cent 
below the average for 1981 (data published in Oil Week and 
seasonally adjusted). If this component does not post a 
significant recovery over the coming months, it will be a major 
factor in any downward revision at the time of the mid-year 
PPI survey. (The companies were forecasting an increase in 
this type of expenditure of approximately 25 per centin 
Alberta). The strong gain in the number of meters drilled in 
April (+60 per cent) compared to the monthly average in the 
first quarter, and the fiscal concessions and subsidies of the 
Alberta government which should inject into the oil industry 
$5.4 billion up to 1986 and $1.3 billion in 1982, augur well for 
the second quarter. Certain analysts believe, however, that 
these government measures are not sufficient in themselves 
to ensure a substantial recovery, since the companies will 
seek initially to reduce their debt loads acquired in the wake 
of last year’s takeovers and will await openings in the natural 
gas markets; oil exploration cannot by itself generate a 
significant recovery (FP 28/4, FT 26/4). Moreover, Imperial - 
Oil has no plans to step up its exploration on account of 
concessions from the Alberta government (GM 24/4). | 
Judging from the rise in the value of non-residential building © 
permits during the last three quarters of 1981 (+25 per cent) 
and the firm level of contract awards for this type of | 
construction, the construction of commercial and industrial | 
buildings would seem to represent the strongest link in the | 
non-residential construction sector. These leading indicator: 
and the exploration incentives suggest that the downward — 
trend will not steepen in the second quarter. Moreover, majc 
investments planned in the electrical energy and oil and gas. 
transportation sectors are not likely to be affected by curren 
conditions and should provide some degree of firmness in 
investments during the year. 


On a more general level, the outlook is less encouraging. 

According to the latest Conference Board survey of 
corporate attitudes and investment plans, 75 per cent of@ | 
businessmen believe that this is a bad time to invest and Se 
per cent intend to actually cut back investments planned fo” 
the next six months. Steel mills in Ontario are finalizing thei. 
major projects but are reducing their expenditures as much. 
as possible. For example, Stelco will reduce its investmen” 


outlays planned for 1982 by 8-9 per cent and for 1983-1984 
by 20 per cent (GM 20/4). Gulf is reducing its planned 
investments by $6 billion over the next ten years and is 
cancelling several projects (GM 23/4). Plans to construct 
petrochemical plants have run into difficulty owing to falling 
demand and the loss of the comparative advantage of 
Canadian plants as a result of declining world prices for oil. 
Petrosar Ltd. of Sarnia is abandoning the construction of a 
$450 million heavy fuel oil upgrader (GM 26/4). Esso has 
withdrawn from a project involving the construction of a $1.7 
billion stryrene-benzene plant (GM 23/4). However, Imperial 
Oil has announced that it will invest $61 million to modernize 
its refinery facilities in east-end Montreal (LeD 1/5). Finally, 
Hydro-Québec is shelving its head office project, estimated at 
$300 million. 


External Sector 


Preliminary data released for March indicate that exports fell 
1.1 per cent on a balance of payments basis following a 
sharp increase of 10.7 per cent in February. With the 
inclusion of this data the short-term trend for exports fell 0.5 
Per cent as the rate of decline has been slowing gradually 
since the 1.0 per cent drop recorded for October. Much of 
the upturn in February was attributable to an increase in 
industrial production in the U.S. and was concentrated in the 
auto industry. By March the positive signs were more 
widespread as disclosed by the short-term trend which had 
troughed and turned up for motor vehicles, lumber, 
fabricated non-ferrous metals and chemicals, although in 
fotal the trend was still declining. The indicators for domestic 
demand were less optimistic as imports fell 4.5 per cent 
ollowing the February uptick of 18.7 per cent. This slowed 
‘he rate of decline of the short-term trend to 2.5 per cent 
ollowing three consecutive months of declines of about 3.0 
er cent. The continued relative weakness in import demand 
eflects the fact that the recession in Canada, although it has 
2€€N relatively steep, is not as advanced in the cycle as in 
he U.S. Inventories in the manufacturing sector are still 
tccumulating here while the liquidation process began in 
‘bout November in the U.S. and there have been smaller 
lains made in fighting domestic inflation. 


=xports fell 1.1 per cent in March on a balance of payments 
'asis following the sharp 10.7 per cent increase in February. 
Vith the inclusion of this data the rate of decline of the 
hort-term trend for exports slowed to 0.5 per cent from the 
argest recent decline of 1.0 per cent recorded for October. 
Vhile the Slowing of the overall trend in February was a result 
fan upturn in the trend of exports of wood products, anda 
ubstantial Slowing in the decline of the trend for autos, the 


forces which braked the slide in the trend of exports were 
more widespread with the March data. The short-term trend 
had troughed and begun to increase for sales of automobiles, 
lumber, wood pulp, fabricated non-ferrous metals and 
chemicals while the downward trend for exports of iron and 
Steel slowed substantially. Export data by country revealed 
that the source of the Slowing in the decline of shipments was 
Sales to the U.S. The relative success of the rebate programs 
in the U.S. accounts for the firming of exports of motor vehicle 
products as a 6.0 per cent increase in unit sales in the first 
quarter helped to reduce retail inventories. The pick-up in 
lumber sales is likely the result of an attempt to rebuild 
inventories of softwoods as shortages have developed 
following the shutdown of many mills. There has been little 
evidence of a pick-up in housing construction activity in the 
U.S. although housing starts seem to have stabilized at an 
historically low level of about 900,000 units at annual rates. 
The increased demand for fabricated non-ferrous metals, 
particularly copper, nickel and aluminum may reflect some 
rebuilding of raw material inventories as prices of these 
metals (especially copper and nickel) have fallen substan- 
tially throughout 1981 and are expected to increase sharply 
at the onset of economic recovery. The decline of the 
Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the U.S. dollar in February and 
March may have been a factor in stimulating demand for 
these industrial goods including chemicals and iron and steel. 
The trend of exports to other countries except Japan was 
declining after including the March data. The trends of these 
series began to slow in about October in line with the firming 
of the Canadian dollar against European currencies begin- 
ning in August. 


With the inclusion of the March data the merchandise trade 
balance rose to $1175 million. For the first quarter of 1982 the 
nominal trade surplus measured $3.414 billion, an increase 
of $656 million following an increase of $1.899 billion in the 
fourth quarter. The resilient performance of the merchandise 
trade surplus can be partially explained by the relatively 
Steep recession in Canada. Imports have been particularly 
weak over the course of the downturn, falling 4.5 per cent on 
a balance of payments basis in March (following a sharp 18.7 
per cent uptick in February). Imports are now 15.3 per cent 
below the peak of the short-term trend in July. With the 
inclusion of the March data the short-term trend fell 2.5 

per cent following three months of declines of 3.0 per cent. 
The rate of decline of the trend of imports of end products 
slowed to a decline of 1.7 per cent accounting for most of the 
easing in the overall down trend. This was attributable to the 
pick-up in activity in the auto sector mostly as a result of 
increased imports of motor vehicle parts. Demand for 
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business investment goods continued to deteriorate rapidly 
as the downward trend was accelerated for purchases of 
machinery and other transportation. The short-term trends for 
crude and fabricated materials continued to decline at rates 
close to 3.0 per cent per month. Although there is widespread 
concern over the widening differential between consumer 
price inflation in Canada and the United States, an analysis of 
an index of real effective exchange rates compiled by 
Morgan Guaranty Trust, suggests that there has been little 
change in the competitiveness of Canadian manufactured 
goods in the past year. The index (March 1973=100), which 
adjusts for inflation differentials of nonfood manufactured 
goods, has been virtually unchanged over this period, and 
the index level of 91.1 in February 1982 leaves Canada with 
one of the most competitive manufacturing sectors in the 
industrialized world (along with Japan at 87.7 and Italy at 
91.1) (Morgan Guaranty Trust, World Financial Markets, 
March 1982). 


United States Economy 


The coincident indicators of economic activity in the United 
States recorded further declines in the first quarter. Real 
GNP fell 1.0 per cent, leaving output down about 2.0 per cent 
from its third quarter peak. The sources of the reduction, 
however, were encouraging for the prospect of a recovery in 
the economy later in 1982. Final sales edged up 0.5 per cent, 
as a record $17.5 billion reduction in stocks accounted for all 
of the drop in production. Most of the gain in sales and cuts in 
inventories reflected the 15 per cent jump in auto sales, 
which proved to be much more sensitive in the United States 
to rebate programs than was the case for Canada. Business 
investment in plant and equipment and residential construc- 
tion continued to retrench. The decline in housing activity 
slowed, however, as building permits and housing starts give 
some indications of recovery. Most of the erosion of business 
investment reflected a sudden reversal in drilling for crude oil, 
as the number of active drilling rigs fell from a peak of 4530 in 
December to 3640 in February (FT 2/4). 


The GNE deflator rose 0.9 per cent in the first quarter, 
reflecting the substantial slowdown evident in the producer 
and consumer price indices in recent months. Declining oil 
prices and auto rebates helped to accentuate this slowing 
trend. Wages and salaries decelerated to a 1.3 per cent gain. 
This slowdown reflected declining employment and a 
moderation in wage gains. New wage accords reached 2.2 
per cent at annual rates in the first quarter, although this 
pronounced easing largely reflected contract renegotiations 
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by the United Auto Workers and the Teamsters (these two 
unions covered 70 per cent of the settlements reached in the 
quarter). Excluding these contracts, wage settlements for the 
first contract year were negotiated at about an 8 per cent 
annual rate. The gain in consumer demand at a time of 
slowing income growth reduced the personal savings rate 
from 6.1 per cent to 5.3 per cent in the quarter. 


While substantially more progress has been made in 
reducing inflation and inventories in the United States relative 
to Canada, it is not clear that the recession has run its course. 
Virtually all of the coincident indicators fell anew in March, 
particularly industrial output (—0.8 per cent) and employment 
(—0.1 per cent). A further decline in the leading indicators 
(—0.5 per cent) is indicative of the cautious stance of firms 
and consumers in committing themselves to new purchases 
in the current environment. The impasse between Congress 
and the Administration over the federal budget fostered much 
of this uncertainty, particularly with regard to interest rates. 


Financial Markets 


Canadian interest rates were somewhat firmer than those in 
the U.S. in April. The Bank Rate rose 12 basis points to 15.23 
per cent, while the prime lending rate remained at 17.0 

per cent. Long-term Canada bond yields fell by 20 to 40 basis 
points, considerably less than the decline in equivalent U.S. 
rates. From December 1981 to March 1982, Canadian 
money supply growth, as measured by M1, followed a very 
similar pattern to that in the U.S. M1 growth. That is the M1 
measure of money supply surged in the December-January | 
period and then declined through the February-March period 
In April, however, the Canadian money supply declined 
through the first three reporting weeks while U.S. M1 surged. 
The Canadian dollar rose to 81.83 cents (U.S. funds) in April 
while the Canada-US. interest rate differential widened 
somewhat. A firming in world spot oil prices accompanied an 
increase in demand for Canadian resource company shares 
as the TSE Oil and Gas Index rose 3.7 per cent after having © 
declined for several months. 


American credit market prices rallied modestly in April. The 
gains in the bond market were slightly larger than those inth 
money market as 20-year Treasury bond yields fell about 7C 
basis points to about 13.25 per cent, while money market 
yields declined by about 35 to 60 basis points. The surge in 
the U.S. money supply in April was not accompanied by the 
higher rates expected by many analysts. This is probably 


because interest rates rose in March largely in anticipation of 
the large tax refunds which led to the April money supply 
Surge. Also encouraging to credit market participants was an 
apparent unwillingness on the part of the Federal Reserve 
Board to take action to offset the money supply increase of 
April. Progress on inflation and continued weak economic 
activity in the U.S. may have contributed to the Federal 
Reserve's reluctance to tighten credit. There is also some 
feeling that the April money numbers represent an aberration 
that could be offset in May and June. Credit markets in April 
were little affected by the failure of the President and 
Congress to reach an agreement on how to reduce the 
budget deficit. 


Despite the improvement in April, U.S. interest rates remain 
very high in comparison to previous recessionary periods. In 
the recessions of 1970, 1974-1975 and 1980, the U.S. prime 
lending rate fell by 37 to 45 per cent within a period of one 
year from the prime rate peak. In the current recession, the 
prime lending rate is only down 23 per cent from the 
December 1980 peak of 21.5 per cent. 
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News Developments 


The United Auto Workers in the American-based opera- 
tions of General Motors ratified a two and one-half year 
contract that will save the company an estimated $2.5 billion 
in labour costs. The response was 52 per cent in favour, 
compared to 73 per cent in favour of renegotiation in the Ford 
plants in February. General Motors said that it will pursue 
additional concessions at the 147 individual plants within the 
100-day limit agreed to in the contract (LaP 10/4, GM 13/4). 
Studies by management consultants and universities 
suggest that the Japanese have a cost advantage of between 
$1,300 and $1,700 a car. The difference in hourly labour 
costs (the average rate of pay is $11.57 an hour in the U.S. 
versus $6.15 in Japan) accounts for about $420 of this 
differential. The remainder of the Japanese cost advantage 
appears to lie in areas left untouched by the renegotiation 
with the UAW, notably a more efficient organization of 
management structures and better inventory control (BW 
14/9). 


The federal government released statistics on its three- 
month old plan for work-sharing to help minimize layofts. 
The program calls for participating firms to keep on the 
payroll, at least part-time, those workers who would normally 
be discharged on layoff. Workers are assured 90 per cent of 
their weekly salary through a combination of hourly wages 
and supplementary unemployment benefits. Canada-wide 
participation in the program by April 1 involved 534 firms 
employing 29,000 workers. The government credits the 
program with safeguarding 12,600 jobs at a cost of $30 
million. Funds allocated for the work-sharing program have 
been doubled to $90 million (LeD 6-14/4). 


The extension of the work-sharing program did not prevent a 
further spate of layoff announcements and cutbacks in April. 
International Harvester plans to layoff 1,500 workers, or 80 
per cent of the work force in its farm machinery plant in 
Hamilton, for four months beginning in June (GM 6/4). Steel 
firms amplified their cutbacks, as Algoma announced plans to 
close its steel works for one week in June. The closure will 
affect about 4,000 people, in addition to the 1,500 currently 
laid off. Sidbec will scale down its operating personnel by an 
additional 680 at the end of May as well (GM 3-17/4). 
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Newsprint production, no longer strongly-supported by 
hoarding by users in anticipation of price increases and 
strikes, will be reduced in Western Canada, as MacMillan 
Bloedel plans to close its mills for six weeks while Crown 
Zellerbach will curtail production schedules by 10 per cent 
(LFT 2/4). The weakness evident in the large drop in 
employment in primary industries in March was extended int 
the second quarter, to judge by the cutbacks announced by 
Gaspé Copper (1,445 will be laid off from June 20 to July 17) 
Mcintyre Mines (staff will be reduced by 335 at its Grande 
Cache, Alberta coal mine), and Noranda (which will close its 
Granisle mine in central B.C. for one year from July). Early in 
May, Falconbridge Nickel announced the layoff of 4,000 
workers for ten weeks this summer, while Noranda Mines wil 
put an additional 6,000 employees on layoff in an effort to cu 
its operating personnel by 20 per cent (LeD 22/4, FT 19/4, 
GM 27/4, 1/5). 


News Chronology 


Apr.1 The Quebec National Assembly has adopted a bil 
that abolishes mandatory retirement at age 65. The 
legislation, the first of its kind in Canada, affects all workers 
except those under federal jurisdiction. 
Apr.5 The British Columbia budget called for a $358 
million deficit, due to sluggish revenue growth and some 
minor increases in tax rates on chartered banks. 
Apr.14 The federal government will delay for at least six 
months the plan to start collecting the federal sales tax at th 
wholesale rather than the manufacturing level. | 
The Alberta government has cut its average royal 
rates on the oil and gas industries to 36 per cent and34. 
per cent respectively, which should yield $1.3 billion in 
additional revenues to the petroleum industry this year. 
Apr. 27 The Manitoba government re-introduced rent 
controls, with a ceiling of 9 per cent retroactive to January ~ 
Apr. 30 The Nova Scotia budget calls for a broad range C 
tax increases, including a jump in the retail sales tax from & 
per cent to 10 per cent, and sharply higher personal and 
corporate income tax rates. Operating expenditure of 
government departments will rise 12.8 per centin 1982-83 
while capital spending will be cut by 21.5 per cent. 


| 
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News Feature: International Financing 
for Less-Developed Countries 


This note provides a brief sketch of the adjustments of the 
international financial system to the continuing balance of 
payments disequilibria of less-developed countries. The 
article begins by sketching the recent decline of the current 
account surplus for OPEC nations, which has largely been 
matched by an improved surplus for Western industrialized 
nations rather than for other Third World countries. The 
organization and response of multilateral aid institutions, 
such as the World Bank and regional development banks, is 
discussed in the next section. The Paper concludes with a 
discussion of the increasing role of the international banking 
system (notably American banks) in financing the deficits of 
less-developed countries, and of the challenges posed to 
both lenders and borrowers by the current environment of 
ising debt burdens at a time of diminished export 
pportunities. 


The slump in prices of crude petroleum on world markets has 
lorced nine out of the thirteen OPEC nations into the unusual 
osition of running current account deficits. The Wharton 
orecasting group predicts that the OPEC nations will have a 
51.8 billion (U.S. $)' current account deficit in 1982, down 
rom a $58 billion Surplus last year and the first deficit since 
1970 (FT 6/4). The long-term implications for the world 
-conomy include a need for the international banking 
sommunity to find new sources of liquidity, and for Western 
xporters to develop alternative export markets. The slump in 
il revenues combined with on-going development programs, 
las boosted government deficits as well. The reason for the 
lump in oil revenues is clearly the drop in non-Communist 
vorld demand for oil from 52 million barrels per day (b/d) to 

n estimated 45 million b/d. Saudi Arabia’s Sheikh Yamani 
laintains that oil companies are also reducing stocks at an 
nusually rapid rate of 4 million b/d to exacerbate the glut, 
though the companies claim destocking is only at normal 
€asonal rates. If Yamani is correct, the current rate of 
estocking cannot be sustained and an upturn in demand will 
"verse the recent slump in prices, which has reduced the 
lotterdam spot price for oil to about $28 (U.S.) per barrel (FT 
/4). The International Energy Agency lent some support to 
lis Scenario, as the slide in demand in the industrialized 

orld appears to have Stopped with a recovery in prices in 

l€ Spot market. The Agency predicts an upturn will raise 
emand from 43.8 million b/d in the second quarter of 1982 
47.9 million b/d in the first quarter of next year (GM 28/4). 


e effects of decisions taken at the emergency meeting of 
PEC in Vienna late in March were felt most immediately in 
igeria. Oil output in Nigeria dropped to 950,000 b/d in April 


ee 
ll references in this paper are in American dollars, unless 
lemise stated. 


after the decision to hold the OPEC benchmark price at $34 
and the Nigerian price at $35.50. This output rate compares 
to 1.8 million b/d in January. Output in Nigeria was 
particularly sensitive to market conditions because of its 
heavy reliance on sales to independent buyers or to the spot 
market and because of the availability of comparable North 
Sea oil at $31. At the same time that buyers have deserted 
Nigeria to purchase North Sea oil, BP Oil threatened to 
reduce its purchases of North Sea oil to only 50 per cent of its 
British requirements. BP Oil said it would purchase oil on the 
Rotterdam spot market instead, unless tax laws were 
changed so that British prices were reduced to the level of 
Spot prices (FT 26/3). 


The drop in export earnings had already led Nigeria toa $1.4 
billion trade deficit in February, and the sudden drop in 
demand in March initially forced the Central Bank of Nigeria 
to reduce foreign exchange reserves to $2.8 billion (or 
about two months of imports) from $9 billion a year ago, and 
then to stop processing all applications for foreign exchange 
pending the implementation of import controls. The Central 
Bank of Nigeria imposed import controls on a wide-range of 
goods, and required importers to place cash deposits in 
interest-free accounts with the Central Bank in advance of 
shipment. The government also cancelled all capital projects 
not already under construction pending a review of its 
five-year $125 billion development plan (FT 25/3, 3-8-16- 
21/4). The squeeze on foreign exchange reserves was also 
evident in Libya, which has delayed payment for imports by 
up to five months. Japanese exporters have filed notices of 
default (FT 30/3). 


One of the reasons for Nigeria's support of the OPEC 
decision to hold the benchmark price at $34 was the 
assurance of Saudi Arabia support in terms of production 
cuts to end the glut and of direct financial aid. The ability of 
Saudi Arabia to cut output or boost aid was compromised by 
the current level of government expenditure at £48.4 billion 
per annum, which requires at least the present output rate of 
7.0 million b/d. Government revenues are 90 per cent 
petroleum-based (FT 30/3). The squeeze on OPEC re- 
venues was evident in the unusual appearance of budgetary 
deficits in nations such as Kuwait ($1.5 billion), and the 
United Arab Emirates (a $620 million deficit despite a 15 

per cent cutback in spending). The Finance Ministry for 
Kuwait said that the country will “go bankrupt in four years” 
given projected outlays unless oil production recovers from 
its current 1.0 million b/d to over 2.0 million b/d and prices 
recover to between $35 and $40 a barrel. The war involving 
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lraq and Iran has further complicated their current account 
and budgetary positions, as the $22 billion of aid directed to 
iraq last year absorbed one-half of the combined oil surplus 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, and the United Arab 
Emirates. Iraq also reduced its foreign exchange reserves by 
at least $13 billion. This year’s foreign borrowing requirement 
of $10-$15 billion at a time of lower oil surpluses may force 
lraq to test the commercial money markets in Europe, a trend 
reinforced by Syria’s refusal to permit Iraqi oil shipments 
across its territory. At the same time, Iran has boosted its oil 
sales from 0.5 million b/d in December to 2.0 million b/d in 
April by selling its crude oil to Japanese traders at $26 per 
barrel, which has helped to erode the benchmark price (FT 
24-26-30/3, 14/4, Ecst 3/4, GM 23/4, 1/5). 


The slump in export earnings, sorely needed to finance 
heavy foreign borrowing, pressed acutely on nations in Latin 
America. The Inter-American Bank (IAB) predicts that the 
combined current account deficit of Latin American countries 
will rise further from the $27.4 billion recorded in 1980 and 
$34.0 billion in 1981. The vise of weak revenues and rising 
costs of servicing foreign debt was particularly gripping on 
Brazil and Mexico, the two nations in the world with the 
largest foreign debt outstanding at about $70 billion. The 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policies adopted throughout 
the region, and the devaluation of several currencies against 
the American dollar, caused a slump in economic growth in 
South America to about 1 per cent in 1981, well below the 
rate of population growth. The most notable downturns 
occurred in Brazil and Argentina. Real GDP per capita fell 5.8 
per cent (3.5 per cent in absolute terms) in Brazil last year, 
as investment outlays fell 10 per cent while consumers 
slashed purchases (FT 24/3). Output in Argentina fell 6 

per cent in 1981, and hopes for a recovery in the second half 
of 1982 were dashed by the Falklands crisis (FT 24/3, 8/4). 


Argentina had to cancel a number of development projects 
due to the ban introduced by the European Economic 
Community and Canada on financial transactions and 
imports from Argentina. Argentina retaliated first by ceasing 
interest payments to British banks, and then by freezing all 
British funds in Argentine banks (there is about $13 billion of 
British credit outstanding in Argentina, or about 35 per cent of 
Argentina’s total foreign debt of $30 billion). The sanctions 
imposed by the United States at month-end forbid American 
banks from extending new credit to Argentina, but do permit 
the renewal of the $9 billion in credit already granted (FT 
31/3, 6-13/4, GM 27/4, 1/5). 


Venezuela and Ecuador, the two Latin American partners in 
the OPEC cartel, had to introduce austerity programs to cope 
with growing balance of payments deficits. Venezuelan 
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crude oil receipts, which supply 70 per cent of government 
revenues, are forecast to decline 30 per cent this year. Asa 
result, the government announced a 10 per cent (or $2 
billion) cut in public spending, a 300 per cent increase in 
domestic petrol prices to raise $600 million in revenue, a $19 
billion ceiling on foreign borrowing, and a scaling-back of the 
five-year $150 billion development plan. These restrictive 
measures followed two years of stagnant economic activity, 
while a growing population has helped raise the unemploy- 
ment rate to 9 per cent (FT 6-14/4). Ecuador also introduced 
spending cuts to help reduce price inflation from 20 per cent 
and to limit new foreign borrowing to $1.1 billion in 1982. The 
measures were taken in response to a 50 per cent 
devaluation and difficulties in finding European lenders fora 
$900 million three-year credit facility. Money markets were 
not impressed by the $5.5 billion in foreign debt already 
outstanding, an amount equivalent to nominal GDP in 
Ecuador (FT 20/4). 


The Mexican peso has fallen by over 40 per cent after being 
allowed to float by the Bank of Mexico in February. The 
devaluation reflects the $6 billion drop in export revenues due 
to slumping demand for oil and a $5 billion increase in capital 
outflows. Virtually all of the $13 to $14 billion in oil export 
revenues (which account for 70 per cent of all exports) will be 
required to meet interest payments on the $68 billion of 
foreign debt outstanding. The government promised to 
reduce the budget deficit from 12.3 per cent to 9.5 per cent of 
GDP in 1982 by reducing expenditure by 8 per cent, and 
hoped to restrain the current account deficit to 5 per centof — 
GDP by slowing real economic growth to 4 per centin 1982. — 
Foreign borrowing had proceeded on schedule in the first 
quarter, when $5 billion was raised (largely in the Eurobond | 
markets at rates of about 17 per cent). In April, however, 
concern grew in international financial markets over the 
prospect of higher budgetary and current account deficits (as 
oil prices dipped) and of a further drop inthe peso (asthe 
Mexican inflation rate is expected to rise to 60 per cent this 
year from 35 per cent, while the Bank of Mexico cut 
short-term interest rates by two percentage points). The 
deterioration in Mexican credit-worthiness first became 
evident in a rising risk premium attached to its external 
borrowing activities, and culminated in a sharp decline in the 
liquidity of Mexican debt. A number of leading market dealer. 
in Europe decided to stop trading in Mexican floating rate 
note issues due to a lack of commercial demand. The 
government then imposed an $11 billion ceiling on foreign 
borrowing this year, down from the original target of $20 
billion (FT 22-23-30/3, 5-8-22/4). 


Foreign currency reserves appeared to be depleted in 
Eastern Europe. Western businessmen report that the 
Soviet Union has asked for extensions of up to six months in 
paying for goods already delivered. The USSR is also 
reported to be asking for rebates or extra credits before 
renewing contracts, although most of these demands have 
been rebuffed. The low level of foreign exchange reserves 
reflects three consecutive years of poor crops (which has 
boosted grain imports by $6 billion), increased aid to the 
Polish regime ($5 billion in 1981), and weak export markets. 
The Soviet trade deficit with the West rose to $1.2 billion last 
year. The strength of the American dollar relative to 
European currencies has also reduced the purchasing power 
of the largely European-currency-denominated foreign ex- 
change reserves held by the Soviet Union, while the 
American dollar price has weakened dramatically for 
important USSR exports such as gold, crude oil, and 
diamonds (Ecst 3/4, LaP 3/4). Banks in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe have reduced their operations in Western 
money markets because of the concern over Comecon 
debts. Some American banks have Stopped all dealings with 
the Soviet Foreign Trade Bank, while others have cut back 
sharply. Other Eastern European nations have also been 
affected; for example, the Czechoslovakian Bank of Prague 
reports that its short-term placement of orders in the London 
money markets have dropped from $100 million a day in 
February to $10 million, with virtually zero business with 
American banks (FT 14/4). The $2.4 billion of debt payments 
outstanding from Poland has been rescheduled for the five 
hundred Western banks concerned. Poland will pay 5 

per cent of this debt in 1982 before being granted a four-year 
grace period for the other 95 per cent. There will then be 
séven equal payments every six months. The total Polish 
debt owed to Western banks is about $25.5 billion, of which 
$400 million is owed to Canadian banks (GM 7/4). Poland 
has also asked to reschedule its 1982 debt payments, 
although American banks have refused at least for the 
noment. West German banks have been more receptive to 
his notion, which reflects the greater role of West Germany 

nN supplying credit (West German banks hold $4.5 billion of 
insecured Polish debt, versus $2.0 billion held by American 
/anks) and in direct trade with Eastern Europe generally 
West Germany accounted for 36 per cent of total OECD 
xports to the East bloc in 1980, or an amount equal to about 
1.3 per cent of all West German exports) (FT 6/4, LeMD 
3/82). Romania has asked to reschedule the repayment of its 
33.0 billion of debt owed to a consortium of 300 Western 
anks. Romania is $500 million in arrears on 1981 debt 
ayments, and has asked that this year’s payments of $2.5 
illion be spread over the next seven years. The IMF has 


halted any further drawdown of the $750 million in Standby 
credits arranged with Romania pending the payment of last 
year’s debt (FT 16/4). 


Debt-servicing problems in the Asian continent surfaced 
most virulently in Vietnam and India. Vietnam asked its 
Western creditors to reschedule payments on $1.4 billion of 
its $3.0 billion in outstanding foreign debt (the remaining $1.6 
billion is owed to Communist nations). This move follows the 
suspension of some payments last year and the delay in 
repaying an IMF loan earlier this year. Vietnam asked to 
reschedule $300 million owed to France, $200 million to 
Japan, and $600 million to Third World nations such as India, 
Iraq, and Algeria. The Vietnamese debt-servicing ratio2is 
about 65 per cent, as the domestic economy has withered in 
response to the trade embargo imposed by China and the 
United States following the 1979 invasion of Kampuchea (FT 
8/4). The Asian Development Bank has agreed toa 
request from India to borrow $400 million a year for five 
years, the first such borrowing since 1966. India promised to 
not present itself for the moment at the ‘soft’ loan window (the 
concessionary loan window is the Asian Development Funda), 
to help allay fears of crowding-out held by poorer Asian 
nations (FT 24/3). 


The return of India to the Asian Development Bank reflects 
the deterioration in the balance of payments and in the 
international environment for concessional loans. A decline in 
the terms of trade has pushed the current account deficit to 
$7.6 billion in 1982, while soft loans from the World Bank 
have been cut 50 per cent due to lower American support 
(concessional loans will amount to only $1.8 billion this year). 
Despite a record $5.8 billion loan from the IMF last year, India 
has had to return to the ADB and to the commercial capital 
markets. Following years of inactivity, borrowing abroad at 
market interest rates reached $1.2 billion in the year to March 
31 (with interest payments at a rate of $200 million a year). 
The government wants to prevent any further increase in this 
source of funds, as a $1.4 billion limit was agreed to as part of 
the IMF loan and as the government wants to keep the 
debt-servicing ratio at 15 per cent. Nevertheless, a rapid 
drawdown in foreign exchange reserves of £2.2 billion a year 
convinced the IMF to allow an early withdrawal of $330 
million in credits. Foreign exchange reserves had fallen to a 
‘critical’ level of $3.2 billion, or three months of imports, prior 
to the IMF move (FT 24/3). 


The debt-servicing ratio is the ratio of external debt payments to 
merchandise exports. 
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Multilateral Aid Organizations 


The plight of the less-developed countries, trapped between 
the Scylla of mounting current account deficits and the 
Charybdis of rising debt-servicing ratios (due to high interest 
rates and slumping commodity prices), has been com- 
pounded by the tightening of the budgets of the major 
multilateral aid organizations, including the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Development Association, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank. A review of the 
recent policy stance of these organizations is detailed below, 
although all the multilateral aid agencies have shown a 
distinct reversal from the transfer of resources to less- 
developed countries advocated by the Brandt Commission. 
The preference of less-developed countries for official 
development assistance credits is easy to understand. In 
1981, the terms of these loans were on average 2.5 per cent 
interest for 31 years. The average full market-price private 
bank loan was at 18 per cent for seven years. Multilateral aid 
is generally preferred to bilateral aid because there are fewer 
conditions which can reduce the effectiveness of the loan. 
For example, 70 per cent of bilateral American aid is linked to 
the purchase of American products. While the level of 
American bilateral aid has not yet been set by Congress, 
military aid will be boosted by 34 per cent for 1983 (Ecst 
17/4). 


The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD), often called the World Bank, is owned by 139 
governments who subscribe capital which is used as 
collateral by the IBRD to borrow on international bond 
markets. In turn, this money is lent out for fifteen years or 
more to less-developed countries at a small profit for the 
IBRD: in 1981, the World Bank lent $5.1 billion in this fashion, 
making it the largest single source of funds for poor nations. 
In response to criticism from the United States, the World 
Bank in the last two years has made increased use of 
‘structural adjustment’ loans (or loans conditional upon 
long-run economic reforms; the main difference between 
these loans and loans granted by the IMF is that the IMF 
provides short-term credit of up to seven years to alleviate 
balance of payments problems) (FT 30/3). 


Since the IBRD is a profit-making operation, its funding has 
not been squeezed by cutbacks in member government 
support. It is the International Development Association 
(IDA), which is the ‘soft’ loan window of the World Bank, 
which has suffered from cutbacks. In 1981, the IDA provided 
a total of $1.9 billion of interest-free loans to the poorest 
less-developed countries. The $4.1 billion capital replenish- 
ment promised to the IDA by the 35 supporting nations has 
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been cut to $3.1 billion in 1982, however, as the United 
States decided to spread its three-year funding commitment 
to the IDA over a four-year period. Most Western nations, 
including Canada, decided to follow the American lead in 
order to maintain the relative burden of support shared by the 
affluent nations (Ecst 17/4, FT 30/3, 16/4, FP 24/4). 


The Asian Development Bank (ADB) provides ‘hard’ loans 
at 11 per cent for 15 to 20 years to relatively well-off Asian 
nations such as Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines and 
Singapore. In 1981, these loans amounted to $1.1 billion. 
The poorest Asian nations, such as Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, can obtain interest-free loans for up to 40 years 
from the Asian Development Fund (ADF), the concessio- 
nary lending arm of the ADB. These loans totalled $531 
million in 1981. Budget cuts in the United States and the 
United Kingdom have reduced the funding of the Asian 
Development Bank for 1983 to 1986 from $4.1 billion to $2.4 
billion (the 1978-1982 capital replenishment was $2.2 billion). 
This cut in funding, at a time when India has announced it will 
resume borrowing $400 million a year from the ADB, will 
force poorer nations to borrow more at the ADB than from the 
ADF, and push relatively well-off Asian nations to borrow 
more on the Eurocurrency markets than from the ADB, 
implying a generally higher debt structure (FT 21/4). 


The Inter-American Development Bank (IADB), which 
provides soft loans and technical assistance to Latin 
American countries, has asked subscribing nations to 
increase their funding of loans by $3 billion this year. The 
IADB stressed the need for more concessional lending to the | 
poorer Latin American nations at a time of rapidly growing 
populations and balance of payments deficits. The United 
States has held up negotiations over the four-year capital 
replenishment of the IADB in 1983 with its proposal that 
concessional lending be curbed for all Latin American 
nations, and that subsidized loans be withdrawn for the 
relatively better-off nations. Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina 
tried to break this impasse with a proposal to radically shift 
the operation of the [ADB towards the poorest countries, in 
return for an 18 per cent (or $14.3 billion) increase in 
American funding of the IADB for the 1983-1987 period. TO — 
date, no accord has been reached (FT 30-31 /3). | 


Two other organizations, while not explicitly multilateral aid — 
agencies but which are involved in support for less- 
developed countries, have changed the course of their 
policies in the past year. The United Nations CommonFun. 
designed to stabilize the prices of eighteen commodities 
through a $750 million buffer stock, will not begin operation 
for at least a year after its scheduled start-up in April 1982. A. 
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lack of ratification by member countries has caused the delay 
(FT 30/3, 21/4). The International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
which provides loans at 7 per cent for up to seven years to 
nations with severe balance of payments disequilibria, 
announced the suspension of loan agreements worth a 
record total of $5 billion in April. The suspensions affected 
fifteen countries, including Romania, Zaire, Morocco, 
Bangladesh, Zambia, Grenada, Costa Rica, Tanzania, and 
Guyana, which were judged to have been unable to meet the 
economic and financial reforms negotiated as a condition of 
the loans. The loans can be re-issued under new accords 
with the IMF, but the cancellations do reflect both the 
increase in nations suffering from unmanageable current 
account deficits and increasingly stringent enforcement of the 
conditions of the loans by the IMF (FT 20/4). The three-year 
IMF loan to Zambia is in particular difficulty, as the IMF will 
likely postpone the third tranche of £300 million due to be 
given to Zambia in May. The IMF delayed the second tranche 
last year following a violation of external payments and 
domestic credit guidelines. Zambia is £254 million in arrears 
on payments, some of which have been outstanding for two 
years. Lower prices for copper and cobalt, which account for 
95 per cent of exports, have slashed foreign currency 
earnings for Zambia (FT 26/3). 


The International Banking System 


The reduced access to multilateral aid agencies implies that 
the international banking system will be under increased 
Pressure to finance the balance of payments deficits of 
less-developed countries. Private banks surpassed aid 
agencies as a source of funds for less-developed countries 
following the appearance of large OPEC surpluses in the 
1970's. The Bank of England correlates this growth of 
international bank lending with the growth of balance of 
Payments disequilibria around the world in the 1970's. The 
sum of the absolute values of national current account 
Surpluses and deficits, one measure of the disequilibria 
requiring the intermediation of the international financial 
system, rose from 1.0-1.5 per cent of world output to between 
2.0-3.0 per cent over the 1970's. The sharp reduction in the 
OPEC nations current account surplus, matched by an 
improvement in the deficits of the industrialized nations, 
reduces the need for wholesale banks and bank consortiums, 
which grew partly in response to the concentration of 
petro-dollar deposits in a few institutions. This shift, together 
with the growing debt problems of less-developed nations, 
has made banks increasingly concerned with the risks 
Involved in international lending. As a result, risk premiums 
attached to loans to Third World nations have increased 
relative to loans for domestic financial activity in industrialized 
nations (FT 21/4, NYJC 9/4). 


In the decade to 1981, the total external debt of less- 
developed countries grew from $87 billion to $524 billion. The 
debt service ratio (or the amount paid each year in interest 
and principal as a percentage of total exports) rose from 14 
per centin 1973 to 21 per cent in 1981 (although reschedul- 
ing and arrears in debt payments has helped to limit this 
percentage recently). The financial burden of this debt is 
quite skewed, however, as the poorest developing nations 
rely almost exclusively (87 per cent) on borrowing from 
Official sources. Of the $267 billion owed by less-developed 
nations to private creditors in 1980, 70 per cent or $187.2 
billion was owed by ten nations.° Of these private-sector 
loans, 75 per cent are at floating interest rates and 45 

per cent are scheduled to be repaid by June 1983. 
Particularly worrisome is that Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina, 
three of the largest debtors, will face the largest jump in 
interest costs when debt is rolled-over this year, while 
commodity export earnings remain weak (Ecst 20/3). This 
bunching of debt payments over the next five quarters implies 
that there will be numerous cases of a rescheduling of debt 
payments. Since 1979 there have been 10 major reschedul- 
ings of debt with nations, involving $16.1 billion. In 1981, 
there were twenty-five nations in arrears on debt involving at 
least $6.5 billion. 


The concentration of debt held by less-developed countries is 
matched by the small number of banks who loan the money. 
This is particularly true of American banks, which hold 40 

per cent of all loans to less-developed countries. It is this 
correspondence of the concentration of debt owed by nations 
to large commercial banks that is held as a threat to the 
international financial system. If, for example, Brazil and 
Mexico and either Argentina or South Korea could not pay its 
debts this year, then more than 100 per cent of the capital 
and reserves of each of the nine largest U.S. banks would be 
erased (effectively, the banks would ‘bust’ pending action by 
the Federal Reserve Board). In total, the debt owed by 
non-oil less-developed countries to the nine largest American 
banks equals 204 per cent of their capital and reserves 
(LeMD 3/82). The concern of analysts such as the The 
Economist (20/3), however, is that “although their interna- 
tional lending may have grown too fast in the past, the danger 
now is that it will grow too slowly in the future” and precipitate 
the cash shortfall and subsequent loan delinquency which 
bankers seek to avert. 


‘The nations are listed below, with their gross debt owed to BIS 
banks in 1981 in billions of U.S. dollars in brackets: Mexico (46.6), 
Brazil (46.4), Venezuela (24.5), Argentina (23.0), Poland (14.7), 
Philippines (9.9), Chile (8.8), Rumania (5.4), Turkey (4.0) and Peru 
(3.9). 
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Among banks, the international branches of American banks 
have traditionally taken the lead in financing the debt of Third 
World nations. The growth of this lending activity was 
reflected in international versus domestic loans as a source 
of profits. For the seven largest American banks‘, the share 
of profits attributable to domestic loans fell from 78.5 per cent 
to 42.4 per cent between 1970 and 1976. The growth of 
international lending activity has been concentrated in the 
large banks, as three-quarters of the debt of less-developed 
countries held by American banks is owed to the 24 largest 
banks in the U.S. These debts represented about 10 per cent 
of total assets in 1980, or about 180 per cent of their total 
equity and retained earnings. 


The heightened risk associated with loans to less-developed 
countries has contributed to a preference recently to loan in 
domestic markets in the industrialized nations. This has been 
matched by a surge in loan demand to finance merger 
activity. For example, the value of take-overs in the United 
States rose from $44 billion in 1980 to $83 billion in 1981. 
This represents over one-half of the $160 billion in the value 
of mergers of firms world-wide in 1981. The growth of 
take-overs has compounded the problem of reducing 
domestic interest rates (by boosting money demand at a time 
of monetary restraint), while boosting financing charges for 
Third World nations (LeMD 3/82, Ecst 10/4). 


The increased preoccupation of financial institutions with the 
risks of lending when so many nations and domestic firms are 
experiencing liquidity problems was evident in their first 
quarter financial statements. All the major banks in the United 
States, Canada, and West Germany said that they were 
making increased provisions for loan losses. Many reported a 
drop in total assets in the last year, which used to be a rarity 
for major banks, reflecting an increased concern with the 
quality rather than the quantity of loans. Bank of America, for 
example, reported its assets fell $2.9 billion to $118.3 billion 
in the past year, while Citicorp cut its assets by $1.9 billion to 
$117.3 billion (Bank of America and Citicorp are the two 
biggest banks in the United States). The Dresdner Bank in 
West Germany reported another 16 per cent drop in net 
income in 1981, largely due to increased provision for loan 
losses which are netted against other assets (for example, 
the bank has put 20 per cent of its $163 million in unsecured 
loans to Poland in reserve), while the Commerzbank reported 
a small loss for last year (FT 3-8-16-21/4). 


4Bank of America, Citicorp, Chase Manhattan, Manufacturer's 


Hanover, J.P. Morgan, Banker's Trust of New York, and Chemical 
Bank. 
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The increased caution in loan activities exercised by 
American banks did not prevent Moody’s Investor Services 
from down-grading the long-term debt of nine large banks. 
Reduced to double A were Bank of America, Chase 
Manhattan, Chemical, Continental Illinois, Manufacturers 
Hanover, Mellon National, Northwest Bancorp, National City, 
and First Bank System. Moody’s cited over-generous use of 
short-term debt and declining credit-worthiness of bank 
customers in its decision. The mass demotion follows a 
thorough review of the U.S. banking industry by Moody's. 
This showed that while most U.S. banks are still immensely 
strong and well-managed’, they have been forced to pile an 
ever-heavier load of debt onto their equity base (bank equity 
relative to assets has declined from 8.1 per cent to 5.8 

per cent since 1960) (Ecst 27/3, FT 23/3). 


The financial position of Canadian banks bears some 
similarities to their American counterparts. Profits in the past 
year were down for three of the five major chartered banks, 
partly because loss provisions for loans were up an average 
of about 50 per cent, while the National Bank reported a loss 
of $28 million. The only cautionary note from the Inspector 
General of Banks in Canada, however, was a suggestion that 
banks limit the size of loans made to individual companies. 
The Dominion Bond Rating Service in Canada generally 
agreed. The firm said that seventeen non-financial corpora- 
tions have had their debt-rating reduced since 1980 because 
of their growing debt at a time of receding cash flow. The 
DBRS said that the willingness of the large banks in Canada 
to lend large amounts to individual corporate clients was 
indicative of a weakness in the Canadian banking system. | 
The problem of unsecured debt to overseas nations was less — 
acute for Canadian banks, who hold only $400 million of the 
foreign debt for Poland and $1.5 billion for Argentina (Ecst 
3/4, FP 24/4, GM 15-26/4). 
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Special Study: Statistics Canada’s Leading Indicator System 


Darryl Rhoades 


| Introduction 


There are currently several leading indicator systems in 
Canada that enjoy varying degrees of public circulation. ' 
Another entrant to the field must be based on the belief that 
the leading indicator approach is useful for assessing the 
short term outlook and that the newcomer represents in some 
way an advance over the currently existing systems. 


In Sections II and III of this Paper we present the rationale for 
a leading indicator system and for selection of the individual 
indicators that comprise this system. We feel that these 
sections speak for themselves in demonstrating the useful- 
ness of the leading indicator approach to assessing the 
economic outlook. 


This new contribution by Statistics Canada adds to the field in 
two major ways. First, the rationale underlying the system is 
articulated. This is important since it establishes a set of 
principles that can guide the future evolution of the system. 
Also, understanding the rationale underlying the system 
enables users to better analyze and interpret movements in 
the leading index and its components. In the United States 
Hymans [5] and Zarnowitz-Boschan [10] have provided 
general statements outlining reasonable principles for de- 
veloping a system of leading indicators. In Section Il we 
review these principles and extend them with the consequ- 
ence that the implied indicator system will be both 
comprehensive and analytically useful. It should be em- 
phasized here that although we regard the current version of 
Statistics Canada’s system as a useful addition to the field, 
the system can be improved by developing it further in 
directions suggested by the extended Hymans-Zarnowitz- 
Boschan principles. We sketch such directions for future 
development in closing Section III below. 


A second point of departure from existing systems concerns 
the false signal syndrome. Statistics Canada’s leading 
indicators are smoothed with powerful autoregressive- 
moving-average filters that minimize the timeliness sacrificed 
fora given degree of smoothing, so that the leading index 
exhibits a minimum of false signals while maintaining as 


much lead time as possible. See Rhoades [6]. 


The purpose of Sections I! and Ill of this paper has already 
€n outlined. In Appendix | we document the details of 
assembling the overall leading index. 


Se 
‘The major leading indicators that we are aware of are the Royal 
k's Trendicator, the Commerce Leading Indicator put out by the 
Imperial Bank of Commerce, and the leading indicator published by 
Inger Associates of Toronto. 


ll Objectives and Rationale 


The purpose of a leading indicator system is to foreshadow 
and to help analyze impending changes in the direction of 
aggregate economic activity. The components of such a 
system are a set of leading indicators and a summary 
measure of their behaviour, the composite leading index. To 
be useful, the composite leading index should perform better 
than any one of the component indicators, and these latter 
should contain enough information to help analyze and 
characterize the anticipated cyclical change. 


Hymans [5] has articulated reasonable general principles on 
which an indicator system can be based and which are worth 
reproducing here: 

1. Aturn in overall business activity is generally 
preceded by a turning point in many of a group of 
series that can be identified. 

2. Many of the leading series will therefore signal any 
impending turn in overall activity. 

3. Which of the series signals earliest and most strongly 
depends, however, on the real cause of the 
impending turn and the exact process through which 
it operates to induce the turn. 

4. It is therefore necessary to provide a mechanism that 
gathers many potentially duplicative signals of the 
same impending event - that is, to provide for the 
many possible causes of a turning point, to judge the 
quantitative importance of events b y “counting up” 
the number of potential indicators giving the same 
signal, and thereby to reduce the likelihood of the 
index being overly affected by a false signal. 

5. This implies not the fitting of a regression plane, but 
the averaging of a broadly based group of conform- 
ing series with positive weights somehow represen- 
tative of their individual reliability in signaling turning 
points. 


Zarnowitz and Boschan [10] have given Hymans’ statements 
Official blessing by embracing, in the latest review of the 
Commerce Department's leading indicator system, his 
interpretation of the principles implicitly underlying that 
system: 


“The reasons why a group of indicators should be more 
reliable over time than any of its individual members or 
subsets have to do with the nature and causes of 
business cycles. It has long been observed that each 
cycle has its unique characteristics as well as aspects 
which it shares with other cycles. There is no single 
proven and accepted cause of cyclical fluctuations nor 
a single invariable chain of symptoms. In other words, 
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no set of simple, stable functions has yet been identified 
that would adequately explain or predict all the major 
fluctuations of the U.S. and other modern economies. 20 
Instead, we have a variety of plausible mutually 
exclusive hypotheses and a number of frequently 
observed regularities, which, though they might be 
expected to persist, are certainly not immutable. Thus, 
how the individual indicators would perform in a 
particular episode is likely to depend on which 
presumptive causes of a cyclical reversal are then in 
operation and how (through which process) they work. 
Some leading indicators, then, would prove most useful 
in one set of conditions, others in a different set. To 
increase the chances of getting true signals and reduce 
those of getting false ones, it is advisable to rely on all 
such potentially useful leading indicators as a group. ay 


2\For a similar interpretation of the composite index of leading 
indicators, see Saul H. Hymans, “On the Use of Leading 
Indicators to Predict Cyclical Turning Points”, Brookings 
Papers on Economic Activity, 1973, Vol. 2, pp. 347-348.” 


Both these statements are all right as far as they go. 
However, Hymans orientation is towards the construction of a 
composite leading index given the leading components. 
Consequently he doesn’t seem to be much concerned with 
principles of selecting the leading series or with using the 
leading indicators as a group to interpret and characterize the 
nature of an impending cyclical change. Also, both state- 
ments refer to the plethora of possible causes of business 
cycles and indicate that as many leading series as possible 
are needed in order to cover all eventualities. In view of our 
incomplete knowledge of the causes of business cycles, an 
indicator system whose guiding principle in selecting 
component indicators is to include all series that have an 
association with some presumed cause of the business 
cycle, and that also exhibit leading behaviour, should give us 
pause. First, this would require including, perhaps unneces- 
sarily, very short leaders and gratuitously reducing the lead 
time of the overall leading index. And second, there is the 
possibility that a cycle generating mechanism would be 
overlooked. Zarnowitz-Boschan are somewhat reassuring 
when they state that: 


“An important requirement of the composite index is 
diversified economic coverage. The component series 
should be drawn from all economic process groups that 
fit well into the given timing pattern”. 
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Yet, it is not clear exactly what they mean by economic 
coverage. We believe that a slight reorientation and 
crystallization of the concept of economic coverage will pay 
some dividends in the way we think about the U.S. system, 
and will yield significant practical results in further developing 
a Canadian system. 


It is likely that many of the plausible causes of business 
cycles operate simultaneously during any cyclical episode, 
and that the operative set of causes varies in content and 
intensity from episode to episode. However, the mechanism 
through which these various forces work themselves out is 
invariably by influencing the levels of aggregate expenditure, 
income and output, and their components. This observation 
suggests that the coverage by a set of leading indicators 
should be judged in terms of their correspondence with the 
components of aggregate expenditure, income and output. 
Furthermore, since each of these three is an exhaustive? 
facet of the same underlying aggregate economic activity, 
complete coverage by a set of leading indicators could be 
defined as a one-to-one correspondence between the 
leading indicators and the components of any one of them. 
Complete coverage with respect to one facet, say expendi- 
ture, combined with partial (or complete) coverage with 
respect to the others, could be termed complete coverage 
with back-up. Like the fortress at Québec®, strategically 
located at the narrowest point of the river, a leading indicator 
system that uses this concept of coverage is strategically 
oriented at the confluence of the manifestations of business 
cycles, whatever their causes. It should be clear that 
“coverage”, as used here and by Hymans and Zarnowitz- 
Boschan, is not used in the statistical sense, but rather refers 
to accounting for all possible causes of business cycles in the’ 
selection of leading indicators. If one has “complete 
coverage” then although the leading series may vary from 
cycle to cycle (due to the variety and mixture of the | 
presumptive causes of the cycle) the set of leading indicators 
as a group will always contain many series leading at any 
specific episode. Therefore, a composite leading index whic 
summarizes the behaviour of the individual leading indicators 
should be a more reliable leading indicator than any one of its 
components, and in fact should never fail to signal an 
impending cyclical change. | 


These measures are exhaustive at least in concept. There are of | 
course elements of economic activity that are not reflectedinthe | 
system of national accounts, such as non-market activities, etc. 

3Québec originates from an Algonquin indian wordmeaningthe 
narrowest part of the river. 
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A corollary is that failure of individual leading series to signal 
an impending cyclical change should not be regarded as 
failure of the system. However, if the leading index fails to 
signal even at one episode the system is put in grave doubt. 


Also, if the leading indicators are related to the components 
of aggregate demand, income and output, one can interpret 
and characterize the anticipated cyclical change in terms of 
its effect on these components. 


Finally, it is worth emphasizing that combining component 
indicators into an index not only reduces the possibility of 
failing to signal when required, but also, the partial 
cancellation of independent errors in the component indi- 
Cators reduces the probability of the leading index signalling 
a change of direction that fails to occur. 


lll The Leading Indicators 


We have seen that, although the causes of business cycles 
are not completely understood, the mechanisms through 
which they operate channel their effects through a limited 
number of observable variables measuring aggregate ex- 
penditure, income, and output. 


We have suggested that a set of leading indicators should be 
related to one or all of these measures of aggregate 
€conomic activity, and that they should cover at least one of 
them as comprehensively as possible. We have selected ten 
such leading indicators for the Canadian economy, and in 
this section we discuss the reasons for their leading 
behaviour, their relation to and coverage of the various 
measures of aggregate economic activity, and their quantita- 
tive behaviour in terms of lead time and false signals.* We 
close the section by comparing the selection of leading 
indicators in each of the four existing Canadian indicator 
systems and by Suggesting directions of future development. 


A) Reasons for Leading Behaviour: 


il) Average Work Week - Manufacturing: 

Fora variety of reasons the average workweek adjusts to 
cyclical changes prior to employment in manufacturing. 
Overtime hours worked in the later stages of expansion are of 
course the first to be cut back. Later, when even less labour is 
required, many firms prefer to institute short hours rather than 
to lose trained employees. Conversely, the first increased 
labour requirements at the upturn are met by returning to 
regular hours rather than by new hiring. It is puzzling however 
that as hours fall, employment (and output) continues to rise 
rather than falling also as one would expect. Bry [1] has 
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‘In what follows all references are to volume or constant dollar 
Measures. 


explained this apparent conflict by showing that the decision 
about hours is made by foremen who react quickly and 
flexibly to the current Situation, whereas employment policy is 
made centrally and reacts more slowly to changing require- 
ments. 


li) Residential Construction Index: 

This is a composite series made up of housing starts, building 
permits and mortgage loan approvals. All of these series 
represent early stages in the process leading to construction 
and consequently they lead expenditures on labour and 
materials in the residential construction sector. Conversely 
these series will respond to a variety of factors such as 
mortgage rates, construction costs, unsold housing inven- 
tories, etc. 


iii) United States Composite Leading Index: 
The U.S. leading index leads the U.S. economy and 
consequently also anticipates U.S. demand for our exports. 


iv) New Orders, Durable Products Industries: 

The durable products industry manufactures mainly in 
response to a received order, in contrast to the non-durables 
Sector that sells out of stocks on hand and adjusts output to 
the level of stocks. Consequently new orders for durable 
products logically must lead sales and production of 
durables. Also, the output of the durables industry is 
composed of consumer durable goods, machinery and 
equipment, and materials required for construction. There- 
fore, new orders for durables can be regarded as an advance 
indicator of consumption and of investment in machinery and 
equipment and in construction. 


v) Ratio: Shipments to Finished Goods Inventories — 
Manufacturing: 

The ratio of shipments to finished goods inventories can be 
looked at in two ways. First, itis an extremely sensitive 
indicator of cyclical variations in shipments. When the growth 
rate of shipments slows down finished goods inventories 
begin accumulating faster than previously and consequently 
the shipment to inventory ratio will fall while shipments are 
merely slowing down. Second, the shipment inventory ratio is 
an indicator of the future requirement for inventories. An 
excess of inventories, signalled by a low shipment inventory 
ratio, means a weak future demand for inventories. 


vi) Percentage Change - Ratio of Price to Unit Labour Costs 
- Manufacturing: 

The National Bureau of Economic Research incorporated the 

ratio of price to unit labour costs (P/ULC) in manufacturing 

into their short list of leading indicators in the 1966 review of 

the indicators. They regarded this variable as a proxy for 
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profit margins and ascribed its leading characteristics to the 
encroachment of unit costs on prices as one of the main 
factors limiting the boom and, correspondingly, the improve- 
ment in price-cost ratios and profit margins as one of the 
main factors limiting the contraction and stimulating the 
revival. In the next review in 1975 they dropped this variable 
because it had performed poorly in the inflationary period of 
the early seventies. This was due to the fact that during this 
period the cyclical variations in prices and unit labour costs 
were obscured by larger variations caused by the 
generalized inflation that occurred during that period. 


We have retained the ratio of price to unit labour cost in its 
percentage change form rather than its level form because in 
an inflationary environment the initial effects of a fall in 
demand imply a reduction in the growth rate of P/ULC rather 
than a fall in its level. 


Alternatively, one can regard the percentage change of 
P/ULC as price inflation corrected for cost pressures, thatis, 
as demand induced inflation (or deflation). The leading 
behaviour from this point of view can be attributed to the fact 
that a large portion of manufacturing prices are order prices 
and, since new orders are a leading indicator, so too will be 
their manifestation in price changes. 


vii) Real Money Supply (M1): 

Of course there has been a great deal of debate concerning 
the role played by the money supply in influencing the 
macro-economy. While both Keynesians and Monetarists 
agree that money is an important factor determining 
aggregate economic activity, they differ in their perceptions of 
the precise mechanisms with which monetary policy oper- 
ates. (Teigen [9], Smith [7]). However, despite those 
differences both positions are consistent with the money 
supply leading changes in GNP. The monetarist position 
would assign money as the dominant causal factor in 
determining GNP while the Keynesian position, although 
assigning an important causal role to money, would also 
regard other variables such as fiscal policy as important 
influences on GNP. 


The specific form of the money supply variable that should be 
used as a leading indicator is open to debate. In their 1963 
study Friedman and Schwartz [4] examined the growth rate 
in M1 plus commercial bank time deposits in arguing for a 
causal link running from money to nominal income. We 
depart from their choice partly because we have different 
objectives and partly because we disagree with their 
methodology. 
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Our objective is to foreshadow changes in real income and 
one is therefore naturally led to use a real money supply 
variable. Also related to differing objectives, we believe M1 to 
be amore sensitive leading indicator than money supply 
definitions that include interest bearing assets. This can be 
seen, for example, by noting that in acontractionary 
monetary environment the weakening signal given by M1 is 
diluted in more comprehensive monetary aggregates by the 
increased attractiveness of higher interest paid on the 
interest bearing portion of the money supply. These 
conjectures can be empirically confirmed by noting that real 
M1 has considerably more cyclical volatility than real M2 or 
M3. 


Methodologically we disagree with the use by Friedman and 
Schwartz of the percentage change of the money supply. As 
pointed out by discussants of their papers, the percentage 
change version of a series leads the level version for 
mechanical reasons. Therefore a lead of the percentage 
change of the money supply (real or nominal) over GNP (real 
or nominal) is not necessarily indicative of a causal link 
running from money to GNP. Accordingly we use the level 
form of real M1 which leads real GNP and is more suggestive 
of the causal link to which both Keynesians and Monetarists 
now subscribe. 


viii) Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances 

and New Motor Vehicle Sales: 
Purchases of durable consumer goods such as motor 
vehicles and furniture and appliances are typically easier to 
postpone or to accelerate in response to changing economic. 
conditions than are purchases of non-durables and services. 
Therefore consumer durable expenditures will change | 
direction in advance of overall consumer expenditure. Also ir 
contrast to non-durables and services, consumer durable 
purchases are made to a much greater degree by use of 
credit and therefore, to the extent that changing credit 
conditions lead the business cycle, so too will consumer 
durable purchases. 


ix) Index of Stock Prices - TSE300: 

For the first time in post-war history Canadian stock prices 
failed to signal an impending recession when they continue 
to climb throughout 1979 and 1980. According to principles © 
articulated earlier failure of this indicator does not invalidate’ 
the leading indicator approach, nor for that matter does it ru 
out continued use of an index of stock prices. In future 
recessions the stock price index may return to normal form. 
as indeed it did in 1981. Alternatively, study of the abnorma | 
behaviour of this indicator in the 1980 recession may leadt 
its reformulation and generalization so that it performs well” 
that and in past recessions, and hopefully also in the future 


It might be argued that the exceptional performance of oil and 
gas stocks and the high inflation rates in recent years are 
responsible for the abnormal performance of the Canadian 
Stock market. However, exclusion of the oil and gas stocks 
from the TSE300 and deflation’ of the remainder still 
generates a series that fails to Signal the 1980 recession. 


Smith [8] has pointed out that the impact of inflation on stock 
prices may be compounded by portfolio adjustments that 
reduce bond holdings and increase demand for stocks, as 
inflationary expectations become manifested in higher bond 
yields and lower bond prices. This observation suggests it 
might be useful to investigate a combined index of stock and 
bond prices. 

In any event the cyclical behaviour of the stock market index 
is an important indicator of investors’ expectations of future 
profits, and until it can be shown conclusively that it no longer 
performs this function, or until a more appropriate index can 
be constructed, it should be retained as one of the 
components of the leading index. 


B) Quantitative Assessment of the Leading Indicators: 


In this section we evaluate the behaviour of the leading 
indicators in terms of average lead time in foreshadowing 
cyclical changes and in terms of the number of false signals 
emitted. A few preliminary comments are required. 


First, we are going to evaluate the behaviour of the indicators 
in both their filtered and non-filtered forms. The Purpose of 
filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data so that 
one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately all 
Such filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical 
changes. We have attempted to minimize this loss of 
timeliness by filtering the leading indicators with a minimum 
phase shift filter. © 


Second, in order to count false signals it is necessary first to 
define what is meant by the term. In this paper a series is said 
to emit a false Signal if it signals “recession (recovery) 


— 
‘It is difficult to determine the appropriate deflator for the stock 
market. In order to get a rough idea of the effect of inflation on the 
Stock market we deflated with the overall CPI. 


‘The filter is an autoregressive moving average 
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where x, is the original series and yr is the filtered data. We have 


used filter B from Rhoades (1980) whose coefficients are a, = .134, 
b= 1.451, b, = —.586. 
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coming” during any of its own expansionary (contractionary) 
phases.’ The signal “recession (recovery) coming” is defined 
to be any one month downward (upward) movement ina 
leading indicator. It may be objected that a one month 
movement is too severe a criterion to use in defining a false 
signal, and that in any event people use other rules (e.g. two 
or three consecutive downward movements) in interpreting 
movements in monthly data. The position taken in this paper 
is that a rule for interpreting movements in monthly data is 
really a filter, and that mathematical filters are more powerful 
than rule-type filters. Therefore, any definition of the signal 
“recession (recovery) coming” other than one that entails no 
more loss of lead time in recognizing a recession (recovery) 
when one does occur than the simple rule defined above, 
would constitute application of a weaker filter than is 
available, and therefore would unnecessarily sacrifice lead 
time. 


Finally, it should be noted that the lead time of a leading 
indicator is defined as the number of months between the 
turning point of the leading indicator and the associated 
turning point of aggregate economic activity. For turning 
points of aggregate economic activity we have used the study 
published by Cross [3] which identified the following periods 
of expansion and contraction: 


Contraction 
June 1953 to June 1954 
Feb. 1957 to Jan. 1958 
Apr. 1960 to Jan. 1961 
June 1974 to Mar. 1975 
Nov. 1979 to June 1980 


Expansion 
Jan. 1952 to May 1953 
July 1954 to Jan. 1957 
Feb. 1958 to Mar. 1960 
Feb. 1961 to May 1974 
Apr. 1975 to Oct. 1979 
July 1980 to June 1981 


This study did not identify 1967 and 1970 as recessions, 
although they are recognized as periods of economic 
Slowdown and the leading indicators warned of them. Both 
episodes contain short periods during which Gross Domestic 
Product exhibited an absolute decline and we have used 
these dates in our analysis. The dates used are January 
1967 (peak) to March 1967 (trough), and February 1970 
(peak) to June 1970 (trough) respectively. Also, for the 
Purposes of this study, we take July 1981 as the first month of 
contraction in the 1981 recession. 


“In order to define expansionary and contractionary phases turning 
points for all the leading indicators were found using the 
Bry-Boschan program (Bry-Boschan [2]). In some cases program 
selected turning points were changed due to knowledge of special 
events (eg. strikes), or turning points were selected that the program 
did not identify. A listing of turning points for all leading indicators is 
available on request. 
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ries Title 


mposite Leading Index 

tail Trade, Furniture and Appliances 
.w Motor Vehicle Sales 

ssidential Construction Index 

.w Orders - Durable Products Industries 
ited States Composite Leading Index 
ipment to Inventory Ratio — 

inished Goods), Manufacturing 
erage Workweek, Manufacturing 
srcentage Change in Price Per 

jit Labour Costs, Manufacturing 
$E300 Stock Price Index 

‘xcluding Oil & Gas) 

oney Supply (M1) ($1971) 


verage of Rows 2-11 


D. Lead - Standard Deviation of Lead 
) - Indicates a lag of x months. 


Table 1 
Evaluation of the Leading Indicators in Terms of Lead Time 
Mean Lead and Standard Deviation in Months 

(Over the Period January 1952 to January 1982) 


MEAN LEAD AND STANDARD DEVIATION IN MONTHS 


Lead 
Time 
Lost 


Peaks 
ee 
Not 
Filtered Filtered 
Mean Sip: Mean S.D. 
Lead Lead Lead Lead 
6.3 3.8 4.5 4.2 
4.0 4.6 1.8 4.2 
5.4 3.9 She 4.4 
13.9 9.4 aldé 9.4 
5.5 5.7 4.1 4.8 
9.5 4.7 Tao 4.3 
ns 4.6 4.9 4.3 
10.3 5.0 7.8 5.7 
9.0 7.4 6.1 7.4 
8.4 6.7 7.4 7.4 
8.4 5.8 6.9 (ays) 


8.2 


5.8 


6.1 


Table 2 


Sas 


AS) 


2.0 


Troughs 
ae 
Not 
Filtered Filtered 
Lea 
Mean Sipe Mean S/D: Tim 
Lead Lead Lead Lead Los 
1.9 2.6 (1.3) 3:3 3H 
3.4 3.9 9 4.5 2.5 
23 5.4 6 5.6 a7; 
6.7 4.3 4.6 4.4 2.1 
2.4 5.5 sl 5.1 oe 
2.3 2.2 (1.0) 1.9 Sie 
A 6) 220 (4.4) aleve 2.£ 
2.6 Sal (.6) 1.9 3.2 
(1.9) 3.3 (4.0) 3.3 2.7 
3.9 PLTf oh a2 3.1 
4.8 4.9 al 4.3 2 


2.5 3.7 (4) 3.6 


Evaluation of the Leading Indicators in Terms of False Signals 
(Over the Period January 1952 to January 1982) 


Not Reduction 
Filtered Filtered in 
eee 
Number Number Number 
pe False Error False Error False Errc 
Series Title Signals Rate Signals Rate Signals Rat 
Composite Leading Index 64 17.8 10 2.8 54 15. 
Retail Trade, Furniture and Appliances 139 38.6 70 19.4 69 19. 
New Motor Vehicle Sales 148 41.1 70 19.4 78 21. 
Residential Construction Index 130 36.1 67 18.6 63 17. 
New Orders - Durable Products Industries 111 30.8 64 17.8 47 13. 
United States Composite Leading Index 54 15.0 11 an 43 11 
Shipment to Inventory Ratio- 116 32.2 48 13:3 68 18 
(Finished Goods), Manufacturing | 
Average Workweek, Manufacturing ie 31.4 53 14.7 60 16 
Percentage Change in Price Per 87 24.2 54 15.0 33 ¢| 
Unit Labour Costs, Manufacturing | 
TSE300 Stock Price Index 115 31.9 67 18.6 48 16! 
(Excluding Oil & Gas) | 
Money Supply (M1) ($1971) 102 28.3 39 10.8 63 1 
Average of Rows 2-11 1795 31.0 54.3 15.1 a ¥ ’: 
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Having disposed of these preliminary comments we can now 
turn our attention to Tables 1 and 2 which indicate that over 
the period January 1952 to January 1982 the non-filtered 
version of the leading index exhibited an average lead of 6.3 
months at business cycle peaks, 1.9 months at troughs, and 
emitted a total of 64 false Signals. If we define the error rate 
as the number of false Signals divided by the total number of 
Signals (that is by the 360 monthly movements in the span 
January 1952 to January 1982) we see that the non-filtered 
index had an error rate of 17.8 per cent. On the other hand 
the filtered index exhibited 10 false Signals for an error rate of 
only 2.8 per cent. Of course a price was paid to reduce the 
error rate by 15.0 percentage points but we attempted to 
minimize this price. The filtered leading index has an average 
lead of 4.5 months at business cycle peaks (a loss of 1.8 
months relative to the non-filtered index), and a 1.3 month lag 
at troughs (a loss of 3.2 months). The effect of filtering on the 
lead time of the component indicators is quite similar. The 
average lead time lost, across alll components, is 2.0 months 
at peaks and 2.5 months at troughs. In terms of false signals, 
the average error rate across all 10 component indicators is 
31.0 per cent for non-filtered data and 15.1 per cent for the 
filtered series. It is interesting to note that, as alluded to in 
Section II, the Operation of aggregating the components to 
form the composite leading index reduces the error rate Still 
further, independently of the filtering operation. In the case of 
non-filtered data the error rate drops from an average of 31.0 
per cent across the components, to 17.8 per cent for the 
leading index. The effect of aggregation on the filtered error 
rate is even more dramatic, dropping from an average of 15.1 
per cent for the components to just 2.8 per cent for the 

leading index. 


C) Correspondence of the Leading Indicators 
with Income, Expenditure and Output Components: 


At this point, in view of the previously expressed principle of 
obtaining comprehensive coverage of at least one of 
aggregate income, expenditure, and output, we review the 
correspondence of the leading indicators with components of 
these measures of aggregate economic activity. 


A few preliminary remarks are in order. First, it appears that 
Most available leading indicators are those that are 
associated with aggregate expenditure and its components. 
Accordingly, in what follows we should look most closely at 
he extent to which the leading indicators completely “cover” 
or are associated with the components of expenditure. The 
eaders associated with income and output can be regarded 
4S back-up for the “core” expenditure-related indicators, as 
Vell as Providing greater analytical and interpretive potential 
0 the system. 


Second, it is not always easy to determine the link between 
leading indicators and components of expenditure, income 
and output. In a previous section we sketched the rationale 
for the leading behaviour of each of the indicators and we 
hope that these rationales will explain the associations we 
are about to make below. 


Finally, it should be pointed out that components of income, 
expenditure and output may have more than one leader 
associated with them and that, conversely, a leader may be 
associated with more than one of those components. In 
Table 3 below such multi-faceted correspondences are 
indicated by appropriate duplication of the table entries. 


A brief glance at Table 3 indicates that most of the major 
expenditure components have associated leading indicators. 
The important exceptions are government current expendi- 
tures and imports. Government capital formation, like 
business investment, is partially related to and anticipated by 
new orders in durable manufacturing. 


While it might be of some interest to have a leading indicator 
for government current expenditures, the lack of sucha 
leader does not constitute a major defect. Also, since imports 
respond to aggregate income, the logical leading indicator for 
imports is the already defined leading index. 


Table 3 
Correspondence Between Leading Indicators and 
Income, Output and Expenditure Components 


Associated Leaders 

Furniture and Appliance Sales 
New Motor Vehicle Sales 
Money Supply 

New Orders Durable Goods 


(i) Expenditure Component 
Consumption 


Capital Formation 


Residential Construction Residential Construction Index 


Money Supply 
Machinery and Equipment New Orders Durable Goods 
Money Supply 
Non-Residential Construction New Orders Durable Goods 
Money Supply 
Inventories Shipment-Inventory Ratio 
Money Supply 
Exports United States Leading Index 


(ii) Output Component 
RDP Manufacturing Average workweek, manufacturing 
Shipment-Inventory Ratio, 


Manufacturing 


(iii) Income Component 
Profits Stock Price Index 

Price Per Unit Labour Cost, 

Manufacturing 


Labour Income Average workweek, manufacturing 
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We close this section by comparing the coverage attained by 
the four existing Canadian leading indicator systems. Since 
all four systems seem to come closest to achieving complete 
coverage with respect to expenditure, we will restrict our 
discussion to this sector. Also, since the usefulness of such a 
comparison lies as much in what it suggests for future 
development of existing systems as in evaluating their 
current relative merits, the discussion is structured by 
expenditure component rather than by leading indicator 
system. 


i) Consumption: 

TRENDICATOR has no leading indicator that can be 
specifically associated with consumption.® The Bank of 
Commerce uses constant dollar new orders in manufactur- 
ing, which contains some orders coming directly from the 
consumer sector, but these are not segregated from orders 
received from non-consumer sectors. A similar comment 
applies to Statistics Canada’s use of constant dollar new 
orders for durable goods. Statistics Canada also uses new 
motor vehicle sales and furniture and appliance sales which 
can be directly related to consumption, but which also exhibit 
relatively short leads. Singer uses the percentage changes in 
consumer credit outstanding, although it appears that the 
leading behaviour of this series is due only to the mechanical 
effects of the percentage change operator since Singer also 
uses the levels of consumer instalment credit as a lagging 
indicator. 


Future work in this sector should investigate splitting out the 
consumer portion of new orders; developing a theoretically 
more appealing form of the consumer credit variable; and 
evaluating other potential leading indicators such as con- 
sumer attitudes, etc. 


ii) Residential Construction: 
All four systems have reasonably good coverage in this area. 


iii) Machinery and Equipment: 

TRENDICATOR has no leading series directly related to this 
sector. To the extent that new orders in manufacturing 
capture machinery and equipment expenditures this expendi- 
ture sector is covered by the Singer, Commerce, and 
Statistics Canada systems. In all cases, however, orders 
related to machinery and equipment need to be segregated 
from the overall orders series. 


8Of course TRENDICATOR contains indicators such as the money 
supply which affect many sectors of the economy and can be related 
to consumption. In this discussion, however, we are concerned with 
relationships that can be used to directly assess the outlook for the 
sector in question. 
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iv) Non-Residential Construction: 

The Bank of Commerce and Singer use deflated non- 
residential building permits as a leading indicator of 
non-residential construction expenditures. Statistics Cana- 
da’s new orders for durable goods captures some of the 
expenditures on non-residential construction but again there 
is the need to segregate the appropriate portion of the total 
orders series. TRENDICATOR uses deflated value of total 
building permits and would also benefit by isolating the 
non-residential portion from the total. 


Future development of a leading indicator for this sector 
should focus on combining the information contained by 
appropriately deflated non-residential building permits and by 
the portion of the new orders series that represents input to 
the non-residential construction sector. 


v) Inventories: 

Neither TRENDICATOR nor the Bank of Commerce have a 
series related to the inventory component of expenditure. 
Statistics Canada uses the ratio of shipments to finished 
goods inventories in the manufacturing sector, while Singer 
uses the quarterly change in business non-farm inventories. 
Future work might explore monthly inventory-related leading 
indicators in non-manufacturing sectors. 


vi) Exports: 

TRENDICATOR has no leading indicator of exports whereas 
both Statistics Canada and the Bank of Commerce use the 
United States leading index. An index using only Canadian — 
data could be constructed by replacing the U.S. leading inde: 
by new orders received by export-oriented industries. Thisae 
would also have the advantage of capturing export expendi-- 
tures made by countries other than the United States. An 
argument could be made that Singer's Index of U.S. Spot 
Market Prices reflects U.S. demand for Canadian com- 
modities. Entering the 1980 recession however, the U.S. 
Leading Index peaked in October 1978 whereas the Singer 
Commodity Price Index peaked in February 1980. 


Appendix | 
Method of Constructing and Updating Composite Index 


A. Constructing Composite Index 

The first step in constructing the composite leading index is to 
take month-to-month percent changes for each component 
series. To ensure symmetrical’ treatment of positive and 
negative changes, the percent changes are computed using 
the formula, 200(y.—y1_,)/(Yi+-y;_,). For those series which 
can contain zero or negative values, and for series which are 
already in percentage or ratio form, simple month-to-month 
differences rather than percent changes are computed. 


To prevent the more volatile component series from 
dominating the index, the percent changes (or differences) 
for each component are Standardized to make the average 
value equal to zero and standard deviation one. This also 
makes it possible to combine series with different units of 
measurement. 


The next step is to combine the adjusted series to produce an 
equally weighted average. The resulting average is then 
multiplied by a constant (3.47019) equal to the average 
standard deviation of the components. This has the effect of 
replacing some of the cyclical amplitude which was removed 
by the standardization procedure. The average standardized 
Series with the average standard deviation included is then 
Subjected to a “reverse trend adjustment” to ensure that the 
index has the same trend as a coincident indicator. That is, 
the average monthly percentage change (.36) of a coincident 
indicator is added and the series (y,) transformed to levels (x,) 
by reversing the symmetric percentage change operation 
using the formula: Xt = Xr_,(200 + y,)/(200 — y,). The index is 
then converted to the desired base (1971 is currently used as 
the base year) by dividing each term by the average value of 
the index in the base year and multiplying by 100. 


The leading index, and its components, are then filtered with 
minimum phase shift filters (Rhoades [6]) so as to minimize 
false signals and maximize lead time. 


——— 
The conventional formula for calculating the percent change over a 
given time interval is 100(y.—y+_,)/y;_,. In the modified formula, the 
SuM Of y, and y,_, is used as the denominator in order to keep 

Dositive and negative percent changes symmetrical. Consider, for 
°xample, a series in which the consecutive values are 4,8,4,8,4,8 
and 4. Although there is no upward trend in such a series, the 
-onventional percent change formula will yield an average change of 
+25 Percent (since 3 increases of 100 percent, and 3 decreases of 
0 percent would be averaged). The modified formula, however, will 
‘ield an average change of zero since an equal number of increases 
ind decreases of 66-2/3 percent would be averaged. 


B. Updating and Revising the Composite Leading Index 
The composite leading index is updated and revisions made 
each month. Calculations of new Standardization factors 
each month produce new standard deviations and means for 
the component indicators. Using these new factors in the 
construction of the leading index would result in revisions to 
the index extending back beyond the most recent data. To 
prevent this, standardization factors are calculated only ona 
periodic basis. The period presently being used is January 
1952 to December 1979. 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


Final demand 


Final domestic 


this procedure uses the data for the 
demand 


current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 


data. 
Labour market 


in general the term filtering refers to Additional worker 
removing, or filtering out, move- effect 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories: that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports or a 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is - 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing» 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw material 
respectively. Note that in this conte 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary © 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to material’ 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. | 
refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the mair 
income earner in the family unit mi 


i 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 


Survey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not Participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
Persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for Pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the Operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start ata 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or Pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is a monthly household survey which 
measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
Cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
Services rendered or for Paid ab- 
Sence during the survey reference 
Period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
Or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated bya 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had anew 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product ofa 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes ina price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 
(Changes in constant dollar expendi- 
ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure ~ 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 
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External Trade, Customs Basis 
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Canadian Balance of International Payments 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan./61-Feb./82) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 -Feb./82) 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 -Feb./82) 
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Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


Real Output by Industry, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonaliy Adjusted Figures 
Demand Indicators, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Labour Market Indicators, Seasonally Adjusted 


Prices and Costs, Percentage Changes, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Prices and Costs, National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
External Trade, Customs Basis, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Current Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
Capita! Account, Balance of International Payments, 
Balances, Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 1 2:12 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


S NVESTME 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1)(2) 
1977 2.9 3.2 Sak! 3.0 =A -571 -335 6.9 zeit au 
1978 2.8 1;.(6 =3.0 1.9 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1879 2.0 0 Ties 13.3 ee 1766 -126 at 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 =o SUC} 12.4 5.6 -2454 ~180 1.0 Sea 0 
1981 ile 2.0 1.4 8.4 5.6 1154 380 1.4 3.1 3.0 
1880 I 8 se) sh 4.8 WV: -1248 -20 16 5) 9 
II ) a) =12..9 BS) 50 328 -548 abel Bias = 1,0 
Ill se 3 tS) 1G oat -3148 252 2.6 =2 50 Ay 
IV 8 9 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 es 243 
1981 I 6 | Dev 3.8 Sa} 2220 356 -6.5 are 1.0 
1B oe 4 6.1 6 ans S52 -148 8.2 apo 1.4 
III Se) at) las 1.6 ay! 1080 372 =3.8 =150 =o 
IV .0 4 -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 -316 0 -4.7 =<5 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-O0T, STATISTICS CANADA. 
) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
) 


(1 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS, 


MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 2 2:12 PM 


REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
1971=100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


aT nos... 


DOMESTIC NON- 
GROSS PRODUCT DURABLE DURABLE NON- 
DOMES- EXCLUDING Goods SERVICE MANUF AC- MANUF AC- COM- COM- 
TIC AGRICUL- PRODUCING PRODUCING INDUSTRIAL TURING TURING MINING MERCIAL MERCIAL 
PRODUCT TURE INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES INDUSTRY INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES 
nn nn ee a nT 
1977 2.9 7k] 1.9 3.5 2.6 2.5 ae 3.0 3.2 ed 
1978 Sia 3.5 PASE | 4.0 suo 4.5 5.7 mfet 3.7 oe 
1979 3.7 4.0 3.5 3.8 ic) 3.4 6.0 9.8 4.3 3 
1980 4 .3 16 1.6 S20 -4.7 124 24 3 8 
1981 29 2.4 2.3 2.6 igs aco diz -5.8 2.6 1.8 
1980 MAR 9 79 1.5 6 1.8 lew Wed 150 6 Zn 
APR Sth ane =158 5.) -2.4 ane ot IBY 5 -1.0 4 
MAY -.4 -.4 =o “2 =1n0 =2.9 Sills os i) -.6 2 
JUN -.4 ane ao .0 me AS: .0 =20 = 14 2 
JUL an aa 37! nt -.4 S41) =An0: e2ae mt 2 
AUG 4 “ik 4 4 8 oe Sei 2.0 4 2 
SEP 5 6 Vel wm 1.4 ee 1.4 See, 6 2 
OcT 6 6 9 a si el 4 inant 8 2 
NOV 6 3 .2 cul 4 =a =e! 5.0 5 6 
DEC .0 ii 5 ="13 423 8 SU -4,3 ot 0 
1981 JAN 4 a7) =raul tid = hats =270 ong? .0 5 ad 
FEB 8 sf 1.9 cu 19 S50. 1.6 1.4 1.0 | 
MAR aE a Ait at Tek 2.6 VU aU ae 1 
APR ¥ %) al = 0 =a =i4 as 3 “<3 
MAY 3 4 1.0 Et 1.3 1.8 4 ey 3 Xf 
JUN 5 AS Ay! 3 ao 2.6 .0 -2.4 a 1 
JUL Hi las EO War Shed S55 S23 S30 =) a3 =8,1 -1.4 9 
AUG an =.0 ees .0 Slot Seats Say 10.0 ri! ae 
SEP Sa. She Silat 2 Sah) =a -.4 = oan ak 0 
OCT -.4 =. Seat OK -1.4 SL te! =o =. 5 
NOV a el =e 8 ee) =2.0 P21, 1 nd 0 
DEC Sab =9 116 =i) =e! =a “1.4 Vine tk aod 
1982 JAN =i)! Sl PE =.4 lees al lets -3.3 [hee | =. 6 2 
FEB a ay) ae 4 aaa at =Ah5 ed ae 0 
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MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 3 2:12 PM 


DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


OE 
NEH DURABLE TURING WEEKLY TOTAL CONSTRUC- 
DEPARTMENT MOTOR MANUF AC- MANUF AC- INVENTORY HOURS IN HOUSING TION 
RETAIL STORE VEHICLE TURING TURING SHIPMENTS | MANUFAC- STARTS BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES SALES SALES SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS RATIO (1) TURING (1) (2) PERMITS SHIPMENTS 
ei a nea as 
1977 8.3 6.9 Tit 1452 1752 1.99 38.7 244.0 1.9 IGE: 
1978 11.8 11.0 12.4 18.7 22.5 1.84 38.8 234.8 5.8 18.3 
1979 1294 10.8 18.8 17.8 16.4 1.86 38.8 197.4 o7 16.2 
1980 8.7 9.5 at 9.2 1.4 2.00 38.5 159.6 9.2 6.0 
1981 12.9 10.0 3.9 1302 10.0 2.02 38.5 180.7 Yay. 14.1 
1980 II 4 2.4 “11.1 -2.5 “11.5 2.08 38.4 143.0 -17.3 -4,3 
Ill 5.6 3.6 14.2 5.3 15.0 2.03 38.3 158.3 16.4 3.9 
1V 3.5 2.9 AC 6.1 3.9 1.94 38.6 167.0 22.6 5.9 
1981 I 5.2 a07 8 ran 1.6 1.97 38.7 191.3 4 4.3 
II 1.1 3.6 2.5 6.6 8.2 1.93 38.9 216.3 5.3 7G 
II] Tha: -3.6 -6.3 -.3 -3.4 2.02 38.5 180.0 -9.0 -1.1 
1V 12 2.5 1.5 -3.1 -11.2 2.14 38.1 135.0 9.7 -3.3 
1982 I -18.0 180.0 -18.3 
1981 APR 1.5 3.8 6.2 2.5 5.3 1,92 38.8 229.0 10.3 12 
MAY -2.1 -3.7 -12.1 3K! -1.1 1.94 39.0 213.0 -12.3 We 
JUN 1.0 8.0 2.5 on 3.6 1.94 38.9 207.0 5.6 4 
JUL 1.8 -6.8 -6.1 1.3 4.3 1.93 38.9 184.0 5.7 -.8 
AUG -1.1 5 -1 -3.9 -14.7 2.04 38.4 176.0 -16.2 -1.6 
SEP .6 -2,3 8.0 -1.5 2.3 2.09 38.1 180.0 -8.4 ce 
OCT =e Bae -23.5 -.4 -6.1 Aas 38.5 105.0 -1.6 -3.5 
NOV 4.0 17 54.8 3 -6.7 ALE 38.0 121.0 Sone 5 
DEC -.6 -.1 -20.2 -1.8 9.4 Wy BINT 179.0 10.9 6 
1982 JAN -2.4 -7.4 -21.6 -2.7 -10,2 Dy 37.9 165.0 -26.3 -9.7 
FEB 1.9 7.6 1287 3.2 9.3 2.20 202.0 -11.2 Dus 
MAR -4.6 173.0 10.0 
APR 142.0 
SOURCE: RETA RADE, [OGU -005, LOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALO =002, INVENTORIES, SHIP 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEX MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 4 2:12 PM 
LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MPLOYMEN 
Cla ee SOLS PARTICI- EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- 
- ESTAB- MANUFACTUR- - LABOUR LABOUR PATION POPULATION MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT RATE MENT 
LISHMENT ING, ESTAB- FORCE FORCE RATE RATIO TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 INSURANCE 
SURVEY LISHMENT SURVEY AND OVER 
(1) SURVEY (1) (2) (2) (3) (4) 
LUE EEE EDEN: 
1977 Oy af 1.8 2.9 61.5 56.6 84 14.4 5.8 2807 
1978 2.0 1.6 3.4 3.7 62.6 57.4 8.4 14.5 6.1 2809 
1979 3.6 3.9 4.0 3.0 63.3 58.6 7.5 13.0 5.4 2602 
1980 2.1 -1.2 D8 2.8 64.0 59.2 7.5 13.2 5.4 2762 
1981 3.5 1.8 2.6 ony 64.7 59.8 7.6 13.3 5.6 2895 
1980 II 2 -1.6 0 3 63.9 58.9 7.8 13.8 5.6 593 
III 8 -.1 6 na 63.9 59.0 7.6 13.3 5.5 597 
IV 12 1.0 15 9 64.2 59.5 Tes 1207 5.3 825 
1981 I le 1.5 1.2 tee 64.7 60.0 7.3 13.0 5.2 711 
Il 1.0 125 5 5 64.7 60.1 hee: 1257 5.2 542 
Ill 0 -1.4 -1 £3 64.7 59.8 7.6 1201 5.6 683 
IV -.3 -1.8 =e Ae 64.6 59.1 8.4 14.6 GSE! 959 
1982 | -.9 -.7 63.9 58.4 8.6 15.3 6.4 
1981 APR an 6 3 0 64.7 60.1 7.0 12.5 5.1 192 
MAY 5 3 ‘A as 64.7 60.1 72 12.8 5.2 167 
JUN Ys: “fe BD 3 64.8 60.1 7.4 12.9 5.4 183 
JUL -.3 -1,5 -.2 -.2 64.6 59.9 7.4 1217 5.5 242 
AUG -.2 -.6 aa .0 64.5 60.0 He 12:2 5.3 184 
SEP 5 4 -.4 8 65.0 59.6 8.2 14.3 6.1 257 
OCT -.4 -1.1 =a -.2 64.8 59.4 8.3 14.2 6.2 235 
NOV pra S| -.2 -.3 64.6 59.2 $73 14.7 6.1 352 
DEC 0 -.8 -.5 =| 64.4 58.8 8.6 14.8 6.5 372 
1882 JAN Bi. -.9 -.2 -.6 64.0 58.6 8.3 15.0 6.0 385 
Aas -.4 -.1 63.8 58.3 8.6 15.0 6.4 257 
— -1 4 64.0 58.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 
aay -.4 63.9 S757 9.6 16.6 729 
STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPER TIO i en pita seen : . peat 
ATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOT P - ' 
2) Soe el Bie OTAL EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
(4) INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS RECEIVED, THOUSANDS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAY 12, 1882 TABLE 5 2:12 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


A NON- VERA 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX CANADIAN INDUSTRY CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL WEEKLY OUTPUT UNIT 


DOLLAR IN SELLING TION INPUTS CONSTRUC- MAGES AND PER PERSON LABOUR 


ALL FOOD NON-FOOD U.S. CENTS PRICE PRICE TION INPUTS SALARIES EMPLOYED COSTS 
ITEMS (1) INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX (2) (3) (3) 
1977 8.0 8.4 7.8 94.10 7.9 9.3 8.4 9.9 109.3 177.5 
1978 9.0 15.5 6.4 87.72 9.2 9.4 7.5 6.2 109.2 187.4 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.9 85.38 14.5 10.1 hey 8.6 108.9 202.0 
1980 10.1 10.7 10.0 85.54 13.5 5.4 9.0 9.8 106.3 223.9 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.8 83.42 10.2 9.7 9.6 12.4 106.3 247.8 
1980 II 2.8 2.8 2.7 85.48 11 1 33 2.7 106.3 221.3 
II] 258 4.2 2.4 86, 32 2.8 3.1 2.6 2.5 105.9 226.6 
IV 2:8 3.1 os 84.47 3.3 .9 1.2 2 106.2 232.2 
1981 I aD 3.0 3.3 83.78 2.6 2.6 1.9 3.6 106.3 236.2 
11 a1 2.3 3.4 83,43 7.2 5.2 3.9 3.0 107.0 243.0 
Ill 3.0 2.5 3.1 82.53 2.1 1.2 2.1 1.9 105.9 251.6 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 83.91 1.3 -.7 1.4 2.9 105.8 260.6 
1982 1 2.5 1.9 27 82.72 1,3 .6 is 
1981 APR 4 1.0 ry 83.98 9 1.9 ie ? 106.7 240.0 
MAY 9 -.5 1.3 83.27 8 ate a5 8 107.0 243.5 
JUN 1.5 1.8 1.5 83.06 9 3 3 -.7 107.3 245.5 
JUL 9 1.3 y 82.55 7 4 4 . 106.4 248.4 
AUG ‘7 3 9 81.77 2) -.4 2 1.5 105.5 248.2 
SEP 7 -.2 1.0 83.28 3 “1.1 3 1.0 105.8 258.3 
OcT 1.0 “4 1.3 83.14 9 -.2 7 9 105.6 258.6 
NOV .9 =3 1:2 84.22 =.2 4 4 g 105.3 260.4 
DEC 4 -.8 .8 84.38 4 3 5 5 105.9 262.8 
1982 JAN oy 1.0 .6 83.86 6 ‘2 9 3 104.8 267.1 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 82.37 5 1 4 105.4 268.0 
MAR 1.3 8 1.4 81.94 3 2 3 
APR 81,65 
5, CATAL = R AL 2-011, GROSS 


" PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 


(1) AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
(2) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971*100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 6 2:12 PM 
PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
A US D_INVESTMEN 
a eae |, SRNONST Caaase ca 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY GROSS 
SEMI - NON- CON- CON- AND NATIONAL 
DURABLES  DURABLES  DURABLES SERVICES | STRUCTION STRUCTION EQUIPMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
terre eee ee SO A aes a ie ee 
1977 4.9 6.1 8.9 Ae) 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 12.3 Fa. 
1978 5.0 4.5 10.6 7.4 9.5 6.3 9.6 8.6 13.3 6.3 
1979 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 12.1 9.5 11.0 19.2 14.9 10.4 
1980 8.6 11.2 12.2 9.4 10.0 7.8 11.7 15.9 15.6 10.6 
1981 9.0 7.8 14.9 10.0 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 11.2 10.0 
1980 I 1.7 2.7 2.9 2.0 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 5.2 2.7 
II 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.4 1.9 Pe 2.3 “1 1.5 2.6 
III 3.0 2.1 4.4 2.7 2.6 2.0 1.5 2.5 2.7 2.2 
IV 1.1 1.3 4.4 2.3 4.4 2.8 2.5 2.1 2.1 2.0 
1981 1 1.8 2.0 3,4 2.6 4.6 2.7 3.1 5.3 4.9 2.9 
I] 2.6 2.5 a4 2.3 3.2 2.8 2.6 “2.1 2.1 1.6 
Ill 2.7 1:3 3.7 oo a6 2.8 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 
IV 2.0 1.4 2.0 2.1 1.1 3.0 135 it -1.6 3.0 
A ag 3 13-001, CANADA. 


MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 7 2:12 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
ene ee een 

1977 15.8 9.3 6.6 13.0 if 12.1 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18.3 clay: 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Tent 14.3 4150 108.2 
1980 1557 =1,5 Wi3 10.0 =5.8 16.7 7810 108.9 
1981 10.2 2.3 6.9 14,1 Seat 10.9 6636 105.0 
1980 II ara iho | =.0 4 “1.0 1.3 1101 109.0 
Ill 4.3 200) 2.3 Gaia -3.4 3.3 2290 107.9 
IV 4.7 Eiee tet 6.1 4.4 1.6 2787 107.4 
1981 I 1.6 sin 6.8 5.4 a §.3 1679 108.9 
II 6.5 10.7 aot 8.4 6.4 19 1340 102.9 
Ill Sein Je i(/ 2.3 =. Sane 2.4 859 102.7 
IV lf | ax) -8.9 =6.9 -2.3 2758 105.4 

1982 1 -2.4 = 710 3414 
1981 MAR =2 53 3.4 = Oh ety 20 Salt 516 106.4 
APR 6.6 Sh .3 Shy 7.6 1.9 74 104.7 
MAY =.8 BL =a ~4.6 Cilea 2.8 574 101.3 
JUN 10.8 12h Soy 6.4 8.6 Pde, 692 102.6 
JUL =S)0 Seseale, ant oe) 59 =3.9 .3 365 104.1 
AUG -1,0 ay at! 1.8 -3.4 -8.4 5.4 438 100.6 
SEP Sed Tied E2no 6.0 12.5 = ane 56 103.5 
ocT al -.4 “2 -10.8 -10.3 0 819 104.4 
NOV 6.2 3.6 2.1 =e 208 mah 1181 109.5 
DEC = oles) =54 Sn?! 4.5 =2.0) 6.6 758 102.4 
1982 JAN Stal Saline! 4.3 =1758 -16.4 silo 1258 108.8 
FEB 12.6 17.5 -4.0 teu 15.6 3.0 981 101.4 

MAR -1.3 4.4 1175 


U ' 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 8 2:12 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVIC ANSACTIONS RANSFERS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 
a 
1977 2730 -1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 =ao 413 -4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1973 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 - 1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1981 6636 -1158 -6982 243 -14814 1131 73 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 I 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
II 1101 -270 Seed 80 -2630 243 10 354 +1529 -1175 
III 2290 =315 -1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 -444 - 189 
IV 2787 -361 ati 109 ene 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 1 1679 Sane -1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 -1782 ~1395 
II 1340 -277 -1724 101 -3653 279 13 351 -2313 -1962 
Ill 859 -268 - 1848 21 -3913 259 27 466 -3054 -2588 
IV 2758 -361 -1728 70 -3787 303 27 398 - 1029 -631 


Y MATES HE CANADIAN BALANC RNA AL PAY S, CATALOGU = , 


MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 9 2:12 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


0 AL CH 5 N OTAL 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET OF NET- 
INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 


SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 
(BALANCE) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


1977 475 -740 5111 22) 4217 1384 668 -2005 0 - 1421 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 308 1 2771 1237 ~2682 0 -3299 
1979 675 -2350 3906 -582 2039 4107 6752 ~2268 219 1908 
1980 585 -2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 -1280 
1981 -5300 -4900 10883 =95 1340 17898 14890 ~8438 210 1426 
1980 | 250 -445 1470 =e 970 -706 ~316 226 217 ~428 
II 215 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 221 0 673 
III 340 -475 1314 S20, 562 -254 -404 - 1566 0 -532 
IV -220 - 1200 $29 -236 -1262 2270 1149 -892 0 =993 
1981 I 205 - 1305 1055 ~256 -520 5912 6114 =3322 210 400 
2 -3405 ~840 1717 =335 -3314 8098 6803 - 1879 0 -640 
III -580 - 1560 2797 500 2087 2721 -900 ~631 0 ~745 
IV -1520 =1195 5314 -4 3087 1167 2873 ~2606 0 2411 
LY MA Cc N BALANC ATIONAL S, CATALOGUE 67-007, Ly A 
MAY 12, 1982 TABLE 10 2:12 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY 
CANADA-U.S, 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK (U.S.) 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 

Se 
1977 8.4 14.1 15.8 8.50 iE: 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 13,7 3.69 51 8.83 10,59 9.27 1189.1 814.0 
1979 6.3 18.7 1953 12.90 .64 12.07 eay 10.21 1577.2 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 ale 13715 14,32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 <j) 14.4 Tire 19.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932.7 
1980 II a5 xs 259 14.58 ial 12.98 14,62 nd 57 1967.7 845.3 
II] 3.2 35 Dine 12.25 .37 10772 13.68 12.57 2225.1 933.4 

IV IE) 3.6 1.6 14.92 -1.65 14,53 15.16 12097 2303.7 960.6 

1981 | 12) 2.5 3.9 18.08 1557 Lys 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975.3 
II oy: 3.8 aE 19.25 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 

II] UY) 4.1 5.7 21.67 cise} 21.02 20.55 RA Sd 2104.7 894.6 

IV -4,3 4.2 5°39 18.17 3.22 16.62 19,04 15.42 1936.3 Bizee 

1982 | Is yf 4.3 4.3 16.67 82 15535 18.86 15.34 1682.0 839.4 
1981 MAR URS! 1,4 =O Watts 3.01 17.00 15.75 13.48 2333.1 1003.9 
APR 1.0 ate aa 18.25 1.35 17.50 16.45 15.07 2306.4 997.8 

MAY it 6 = eal 19.50 1.14 19.00 17.82 14.96 2371.2 991.8 

JUN Sao oh) Zs 7 20.00 2532 19.20 18.55 15.03 2361.1 976.9 

JUL 3.8 2.4 2.6 21.00 3,04 Zale ds 18,90 17,07 2253.9 952.3 

AUG =3.6 ies Ziad 22549 4.04 22.20 21.30 16.77 2h Bas 881.5 

SEP =250 1.2 1.4 Ziliaes 3.02 18.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 

OCT cil Pet) ctf ae 20.00 3.38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 

NOV aise Fat) 329 17.25 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 883.0 

DEC 6.8 Zapes Sac 17.25 2.45 15.65 Tots ey 1954.2 875.0 

1882 JAN eet 1.4 a4 16.50 63 14,390 1o22) 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB alt A AS) ie 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 

MAR 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 


: K ANADA W 


CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENT PER YEAR. 

300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975*1000. 

30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 


ae 
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TABLE 11 8:44 AM 


MAY 10, 1882 


CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


OMPOS LEA A 
(10 SERIES | WORKWEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
D NO P C MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING(HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
ee Ea a ee A ee 
1979 JUL 149,47 147.8 eo 38.93 $0.9 141,66 12058.5 
AUG 143.13 148.7 “23 38.91 92.1 141,29 12071.1 
SEP 148.57 146.5 ese 38.88 91.8 140.91 12079.2 
ocT 147.61 143.9 =. 65 38, 82 O12 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 Bate 38.77 90.5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144,96 141.4 -,96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144.04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 = 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142,28 138.9 = atl 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140.46 133.2 j26 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 Sil? 38.55 TAYE: 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 =1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 Sane 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG Wa2ee7 133.6 -,86 38,35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 T37ia -,02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Ting 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 1.13 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 ie 12 38.50 AN! 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134.15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 VEE 11472.9 
MAR VEEL 140.2 56 38.68 87.2 135.88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 4) 38.77 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140,34 138.5 07 38.82 Sa 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 =, 30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 -1,10 38.83 Sie7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 Fi list 31) 38.71 86.5 134.78 10760.1 
ocT 132.16 120.0 -2.68 38.61 78.4 133.36 10526.3 
NOV 128.26 119.0 =O 38.47 72.4 131.83 10258.9 
DEC 124.96 120.7 =o 38.27 Wnts 130.30 10088 .9 
1982 JAN 121.95 116.9 -2.41 38.14 lala 128.77 10007 .6 
FEB D9 12 114.0 =2.32 38.08 72.4 127.37 9945.0 
SOURCE. CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS) , BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
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MAY 10, 1982 TABLE 12 8:44 AM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
RADE- W A 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS/ STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
Goods APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUFAC - MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 Sagi TURING TURING 
SS 
1979 JUL 3167.5 101398 600929 Wt? 1288.2 76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 nee 1304.6 .68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 WL 1321.4 .60 
OCT 3094.9 98761 611088 1.70 1313.7 .§2 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 41 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 1317.3 .37 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 .33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1,58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1,55 1358.2 26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 
JUL ZU. 95489 512621 1,50 1388.7 mtd 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 =.03 
OcT 2767.2 96835 520842 1,49 1658.2 -.08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 =i, 
BEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 ert 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 -.08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 - 06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 .01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1,61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1,62 1730.9 “he. 
AUG 3045.3 105139 504202 Gn 1688.4 £14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
ocT 2947.7 97773 475182 1.57 1570.8 09 
NOV 2843.0 94559 478137 1.53 1528.0 =a 
DEC 2752.1 $2003 475123 1.49 1502.1 =ato 
1882 JAN 2657.7 89822 460899 1,45 1477.2 = a2 
FEB 2594.9 87868 446176 1.42 1450.9 =102 
s : A AFF, s A - 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS, 
(2) TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT). 


MAY 10, 1982 TABLE 13 8:44 AM 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDEX OF MANUFAC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA CONSUMER INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE MATERIALS PRIME 


PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1) 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
1977 5.9 a3 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 2.5 4 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 3.4 7 vs 7 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.9 -10.1 1.9 11.3 26.9 12.7 
1980 -3.6 5 6.9 24.4 5 -20.1 -.§ 13.5 1.7 15.3 
1981 2.8 1s 8.2 -15.2 2.5 “4.6 1.2 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 1 a 3.8 -20.2 2 6.3 4 3.9 3.7 
I! -5.4 -.8 -4.9 15.7 -2.6 -30.9 -1.5 4 -11.3 es 
II -1.5 + 4.4 31.2 1.3 17.8 7 1.9 2.4 11.6 
IV 4.5 5 rar) 8.3 1.7 3.1 5 3.1 4.1 16.7 
1981 | 2.0 6 1.8 “6.7 1.4 12.1 i‘ 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 =) 2.1 -16.2 -.5 -24.8 0 1.8 0 18.9 
II ‘ -1 ‘4 -18.0 8 24.6 ‘4 2.9 -.9 20.3 
IV -4.4 -.6 “4.1 -9.4 = -25.0 4 1.9 5,3 17.0 
1981 JAN iv “3 5 8.8 9 11.1 2 + -2.3 20.2 
FEB 3 12 Ss -18.4 0 7.4 3 1.0 -2.5 19.4 
MAR 2 3 2 1.9 1 2.7 ‘0 6 2.0 18.0 
APR “1 5 1.0 -1.3 -.6 -24.7 ac ‘4 1.1 17.2 
MAY 5 12 ‘0 -9.9 -.2 =1.7 = 54 7 -1.2 19.6 
JUN “ -.6 2.4 -10.8 ‘4 -8.8 ‘0 4; -2.1 20.0 
JUL 14 9 =.6 3 13.5 3 1.2 ‘8 20.4 
AUG -.2 0 -.5 -3.0 1.0 39.0 ‘0 ‘8 1.3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.6 -5.0 -1.0 -18.3 ‘4 1.2 -2.0 20.1 
OCT “1.6 * -2.7 -5.0 =.5 -22.4 ‘0 ‘4 -2.0 18.5 
NOV -1.8 -.2 -1.3 7 4 3.8 ‘0 ‘5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 -.2 4.5 ~i1 -7.4 -.8 ‘4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN -3.0 a) =.8 14.0 -.6 15.8 


SOURCE: CITIBASE: CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEW YORK, NA, 1976. 


(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 10, 1982 TABLE 14 8:44 AM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


A AVERAG NDEX N AL 
(12 SERIES) WORKREEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
LTERED 0 PER i HANG MANUF - BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS INSURANCE $ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
a _— 
1979 JUL 141.66 141.2 Sak Bae 40.17 131.3 100.73 129.8 365 38.46 
AUG 141,29 140.1 = 745 sek 40,15 131.0 101.96 129.1 370 37.99 
SEP 140.91 140.1 site a 00 40.15 131.1 103.58 12801 373 37.56 
OCT 140.27 137.8 -.45 -1.64 40,15 131.2 104.64 127.8 379 37,14 
NOV Eb tree 135.6 eh -1.60 40.12 131,23 105,13 123.7 388 36.70 
DEC 138.14 135.2 -.81 24s) 40.09 131.7 105.78 118.3 399 36.24 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 SY Sls 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.4 407 36.04 
FEB 135.96 134.1 Sit -.45 40.06 131.7 108.60 108.3 411 36.04 
MAR 134.74 131.5 -.89 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 417 35.75 
APR 132.88 126.2 -1.38 -4,03 39.93 128.9 108.58 92.9 435 34,98 
MAY 130.47 123.0 a iinoe -2,.54 39.84 bins 108. 15 84.7 471 33.90 
JUN 128,17 123.8 = ed 73 39°74 123.2 108.76 80.4 506 32.75 
JUL 126,81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 SEI LY/ 120.3 110.61 80.5 528 32.04 
AUG 126.54 130.7 21 2.03 39.48 118.3 113.42 84.4 536 31.71 
SEP 127.44 134.4 tf, 2.83 39.44 pee: 116.83 91.9 534 31.86 
OCT 128.98 135.0 121 45 39.45 WW Ae 120.62 98.5 521 32.47 
NOV 130.89 136.5 1.48 ies 39.51 117.3 124.87 104.0 501 33.21 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.41 S10 339.59 118.0 128.51 106.8 478 33.90 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 Sai 39.71 118.3 131,24 107.3 457 34.28 
FEB 135.11 1351 a0 = OT 39.79 118.4 132.46 105.8 438 34.69 
MAR 135.88 136.7 57 1.18 39,85 118.3 133.27 103.2 424 34.96 
APR 136.55 137.5 . 49 59 39,94 118.2 133.90 100.7 412 35.20 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1,.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 98.4 403 35.37 
JUN 136.55 134.1 Sule -,89 40.10 1B 133.80 94.2 399 35.54 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 60 40.13 116.2 133.06 89.1 395 35.64 
AUG 135.72 134,2 -.35 sie 40.12 LEAS 132.17 83.5 397 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 -.69 -2.53 40.01 114.0 129.78 78.2 409 35.19 
OCT 133.36 128.3 =1.05 =1 94 39.88 112.5 127.04 72.4 431 34.53 
NOV 131.83 128.2 -1.14 -.08 39.72 111.1 124.88 67.2 458 33.66 
DEC 130.30 1271 = 16 -.86 39.53 109.5 123.47 63.6 487 32.80 
1982 JAN 128.77 125.6 =e Br -1.18 38.12 121.81 62.0 514 31.87 
FEB 127 47 125.0 -1,09 -,.48 38.93 119.86 61.4 529 31.16 
MAR 126.15 124.4 -.96 -,48 38, 83 117.50 62.1 544 30.72 
APR 115,87 
' A 0 A U.S. ARTM 


(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 
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MAY 10, 


1979 JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OcT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 
APR 
MAY 
JUN 
JUL 
AUG 
SEP 
OCT 
NOV 
DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MAR 


1980 


1981 


1982 


oObpwn— 
—_———-— 


1982 


UNITED STATES LEAD 
FIL 


AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE 

FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES 

& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) 

$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 

(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 
15.34 854.6 18.89 2.00 
14,98 852.9 17.19 2.16 
14,65 850.9 14.56 2.20 
14.36 848.1 10.58 2.18 
14.37 844.4 io tht 2.20 
14.48 840.0 88 2.25 
14.64 835.3 -3,80 2.28 
14,58 830.5 -8,13 2.31 
14.46 825.4 =11.29 2.23 
14.23 819.4 12501) ek y 
13.83 813.8 -12,.64 1.55 
13752 809.5 Slay ke: Tet 
13.49 808.2 =13,50 81 
Tar 47 803.3 - 14.20 at 
13.50 811.3 = 13 2OO . 83 
13.45 812.2 -12.23 1,08 
13.56 812.2 -9.63 1.40 
13.78 810.5 -7,00 1.69 
14,05 807.9 -5.47 oth 
14.21 804.9 =55 10 2.18 
14.31 802.9 -5.03 2.48 
14.34 802.7 -4,48 2.69 
14,28 803.3 2) 2,70 
14.19 804.0 =1308 Zon 
14.10 804.3 1.37 2.23 
14,03 804.5 4.20 1.82 
13.95 803.9 6.40 1.36 
13.66 803.0 7,54 .90 
13.57 802.9 7.63 47 
13.59 803.5 6.35 lil 
13.52 805 .2 2.93 Sais 
13.28 807.5 -2,63 - 43 
13.08 811.2 Sethe 

5 ND NS , BUREAU OF EC IC ANA 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING F 
COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN L 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 
NOT FILTERED. 


TABLE 


ING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
TERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 


15 


Vv 
LIQUID PERFORM- 


COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE 
ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT 
(3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX 
(5) 
1,05 73 145.55 145.4 00 
1.07 70 145.48 145.0 Skt 
1,06 65 145.35 144.9 - 08 
1,04 60 145.25 145.1 aisle 
.99 56 145.15 145.0 =07 
91 52 145.10 145.2 =.03 
81 50 145.21 146.1 .07 
.74 47 145.27 145.2 04 
.70 45 145.07 143.5 =14 
.70 43 144.33 140.5 = 700 
.69 41 143.05 138.0 =.89 
.68 38 141.45 136.7 Sea! 
67 35 139.85 136.5 SG LE 
.68 33 138.48 136.7 197 
adh 33 137,63 138.1 =O) 
at) 34 137.41 139.7 Sate 
.78 37 137.74 140.8 .24 
.80 39 138.41 141.3 .49 
84 42 139.28 142.0 -63 
88 4a 140.23 142.5 68 
.90 47 141.07 142.4 .60 
92 50 141.72 142.2 46 
91 51 142.16 142.2 31 
pot 52 142.47 142.5 mau 
92 52 142.66 142.6 .14 
.93 51 142.77 142.6 07 
.95 49 142,73 142.0 -.03 
.96 47 142.32 139.9 -.28 
«99 44 141.60 138.7 =n 
.93 40 140.50 136.6 Sot 
91 36 139.03 134.3 -1.05 
87 34 137.76 136.0 <0 
.82 33 136.68 135.3 Sth 
MUGS A M 


OODS AND FEEDS. 
IQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 


8:44 


AM 


COMPOSITE 


COINCID 
INDEX 
(5) 


ENT 


a 
Demand and Output 


22-24 


32 


33 


Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 

Annual Rates 29 
Net National Income and Gross National! Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 
Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 33 
Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 

Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 

Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted 35 
Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 


Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 


Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 
Seasonally Adjusted 36 


Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 
Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 


Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 


Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally ae 
Adjusted Figures 


27 
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MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 16 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


= A N 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NA 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 

1977 118992 20828 ~2094 13147 2831 $113 -3419 161029 23907 208868 
1978 129848 25614 -2843 15771 3585 9644 ~4577 178576 25854 230353 
1979 145091 34884 -3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 205370 27925 261961 
1980 162373 37172 -3411 21782 3969 11438 ~684) 228145 29191 289859 
1981 184752 33856 ~4329 26326 4850 12630 -6721 253220 38241 328501 
1980 I 155876 37932 -3440 21068 3604 11012 -7056 220560 28684 280224 
II 159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 223748 28748 284368 

II! 163780 36748 -3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 229028 28856 291052 

IV 170484 37824 -2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 239244 30476 303792 

1981 I 175636 38772 -4400 23856 5384 12216 -8000 245160 35520 315572 
II 182652 36852 -3948 24988 5020 12556 -8684 251292 37548 325148 

Ill 187952 31196 ~4724 28020 4632 12760 -6076 255696 39388 332500 

IV 192768 28604 -4244 28440 4364 12988 -4124 260732 40508 340784 

Cc NTS, 3-001, A 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 17 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


C = ONF ARM 
. LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 
TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 

rn 
1977 10,3 4.7 21.8 fet “14,7 8.0 -1355 8.4 UL §.3 
1978 9.1 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 5.8 -1158 10.9 8.1 10.3 
1979 phi avd 36.2 7.8 21.4 Ui eal 8.9 -2141 15.0 8.0 13.7 
1980 11.9 6.6 Uae: 13.8 =n4 8.9 Are 11.1 4.5 10.6 
1981 13.8 Sots 26.9 20.9 22.2 10.4 120 11.0 31.0 13.3 
1980 I 2.9 3 1.4 =e -15.6 155 -368 ts 2.0 1.8 
II 202 -4.6 7.6 aa ae/ea 1e7 1616 1.4 ne 1.5 
II] 2.8 1.6 SAG) 4.2 24.5 one - 1680 2.4 4 2.4 
IV 4.1 2.9 =23,5 4.3 14,1 5.5 -628 4.5 5.6 4.4 
1981 I 3.0 acc 56.0 4.0 13,2 int -252 2.5 16.6 3.9 
II 4.0 =5),0 -10.3 4.7 -6.8 2.8 ~684 2.5 5.7 3.0 
II] 20 = 1508 19.7 12.1 dil, ja 2608 1.8 4.9 2.3 
IV 2.6 =Sin3 -10,2 1.5 = SiG 1.8 1952 2.0 2.8 2.5 

» CATALOGUE 13-001, A. 


CE: Cc ot) 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 18 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


U $s INVENTORY INVESTMENT 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT ~~~ ~~ NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 


ee 


1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 13552 14590 17008 ~66 369 62985 -67970 230353 
1979 150617 51979 14085 18127 20986 3988 117 77087 -82671 261961 
1980 168146 57913 13843 21937 24730 -770 -491 90258 -93443 289859 
1981 190025 66192 16093 26398 28749 877 688 98999 -107177 328501 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 -16 87276 -92356 280224 
i 163956 57096 12928 21288 23992 4084 -736 86416 -92532 284368 
III 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 -4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 
IV 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5 180 ~788 96452 -96220 303732 
1981 1 182644 62420 16080 24656 27908 1776 116 95000 ~ 102128 315572 
I! 188740 64644 17604 25500 29288 432 252 100604 - 109856 325148 
Il] 192480 67992 16136 26644 28324 3248 1920 99612 - 111828 332500 
IV 196236 69712 14552 28792 29476 - 1948 464 100780 - 104896 340784 
SOU : NATIONAL INCOME A COUNTS, CATA 3-001, STICS ADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 19 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


NES 0 N VENTORY INV 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) PRICES 


i ——— 


1977 10.5 clog: Sao 11.3 6.9 =755 -436 19.2 14.6 one 
1978 10.4 9.9 5.8 8.3 - 12.4 -360 332 1329 18.7 10.3 
1979 dis 9.0 eIGK) 24.2 23.4 4054 =202 22.4 21.6 13.7 
1880 11.6 11.4 Wei 21.0 Ves -4758 -608 Udfon 13.0 10.6 
1981 13.0 14.3 16.3 20.3 16.3 1647 1179 9.7 14.7 13.3 
1980 | 3.2 AVS) 2.0 6.3 4.5 ~2368 - 148 4.4 6.3 1.8 
II Zeal 4.1 Sine) ae 1.4 1448 -720 = 17,0 +2 1.5 
III 4.4 2.8 3.1 “5d 4.7 -8704 312 ng! ai 2.4 
IV 3.4 hak) 9.1 4.7 4.1 -560 -364 6.1 3.8 4.4 
1981 I 3,2 F156 10.6 6.6 Dat 6956 904 Silds 6.1 3.9 
II Jas 3.6 a5 3.4 4.9 -1344 136 ot) 7.6 3.0 
Ill 2.0 Lio: =8i3 4.5 =32 2816 1668 -1.0 1.8 Zea 
IV 2.0 Zins Sent! 8.1 4.1 -5 196 - 1456 ee = Bia 2.5 
0 : NATION M UE 13-001, 4 CS CAN 


C ' 
DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


(1 
(2 GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 20 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


Vv N V 


PERSONAL GOVERNMENT N- ult. witscee NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 
1977 77416 223982 6152 7647 9515 172 V2 28046 -32844 121762 
1878 79550 22757 5947 7791 9743 126 106 30929 ~34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 -20 31766 -36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 9917 11434 -562 -200 32087 -35615 130160 
1981 83374 23227 4997 10753 12074 592 180 32548 -36733 134070 
1980 I 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 ~36268 130332 
I] 81176 22704 4684 9752 11188 900 -476 31300 -35792 128988 
Ill 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 -34896 129182 
IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 -172 33376 -35504 132128 
1981 1 83332 23068 5212 10488 12128 748 184 31204 ~35932 133404 
II 83900 23160 5528 10552 12404 596 36 33756 -37840 135304 
III 83136 23280 4888 10724 11740 1676 408 32608 -37456 134136 
IV 83128 23400 4360 11248 12024 -652 92 32624 -35704 133436 
SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 21 3:03 PM 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
Vv NVEN NVESTM 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (1) (2) 
1977 2.9 Sa2 -6.3 <t510) -.4 -571 -335 6.9 zal 2.1 
1978 2.8 1.6 =3.3 1.9 2n4 ~46 218 10.3 4.6 3.7 
1979 2.0 5 -7.3 13.3 ie 1766 -126 Dik 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 -.5 -10.6 12.4 5.6 -2454 - 180 1.0 “2.2 .0 
1981 i Vaed 2.0 1.4 8.4 5.6 1154 380 1.4 | 3.0 
1880 I 8 -.9 al 4.8 ne -1248 -20 -1.8 Te) -.9 
II -.5 5 -12.9 “1.5 Sele 328 -548 -.8 -1.3 -1.0 
III Ne x 5 LS ara -3148 252 2.6 arse ie 
IV 8 9 4.8 1.9 1.6 776 52 4.0 ee! yA 
1981 I 6 .4 §.7 3.8 3.5 2220 356 -6.5 ica 1.0 
II af .4 6.1 6 ane = 52 - 148 8.2 5.3 1.4 
III -.9 5 =11:,6 1.6 =5 4 1080 372 -3.4 -1.0 -.9 
IV uD 5 -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 -316 Be -4.7 -.5 


" , CATALO 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDUSTRIES 


PRODUCTION 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL 


TOTAL 
EXCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE 


1982 
TOTAL 
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MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 24 2:15 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1871) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND we. CO, 
—___—_mr tins TRADE eps BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
= 7 22 ieee NC PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 
1977 5.5 4.1 6.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 6.0 Sat 2.3 
1978 4.3 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 522 3.9 2.5 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 Aa7 2.5 4.4 3.3 -.4 
1980 2.4 -.5 2.5 0 9 -.7 3.1 1.3 14 
1981 3.1 8 3.1 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 | 8 -.3 7 .0 5 -.5 9 -1.6 g 
II -.5 -1.4 -1.4 “1.4 -1.0 = 4 17 8 
III 1.2 -.4 at 7 “1.1 2.0 3 4 A, 
IV 17 153 2.6 1.6 7a, 2 a) 9 8 
1981 | .6 1.4 -2.6 fies 7 TAT 7) 9 -.6 
II hail 5 om .0 5 -.3 yD 9 4 
Ill -1.2 -3.5 OT, -2.3 -2.7 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV 167 1.4 -.8 -1.9 -3.3 -.9 1.3 5 9 
1981 FEB 52 1.1 -2.3 -.3 -.2 -.3 -.2 6 “1.1 
MAR 8 ) ro | -.6 -1.2 “1 6 2 3 
APR .0 -.3 “1 1h. 125 8 “1 3 -.8 
MAY 5 62 127 -.9 5 -1.9 -.2 2 1.8 
JUN .6 9 « -1 -1.4 a Bg 3 5 
JUL -2.8 -3.5 6 “144 mieet -1.2 ee 7 5 
AUG .6 -2.2 -.4 -.7 a -1.3 .6 -.3 -.5 
SEP a1 2.4 4 -1.0 -2.6 HD 5 4 .6 
OCT -.4 -.5 -.2 “1.1 -.3 -1.5 -.4 1 5 
NOV 6 123 -.4 1.0 -.3 oe 7 3 a 
DEC ‘3 .6 -1.5 -1.6 -3.0 -.7 3 1 ae 
1982 JAN -2.2 -4.2 1.0 -1,9 9 -3.9 -.7 -.5 -.1 
FEB 7 aT 1.3 -.4 2.6 -.5 3 7 
M | CATAL 1-005, S CANADA. 
MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 25 2:15 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
P NEW RS 
[ ABL AL URABL NONDURABL AL URABL A 
1977 64109 31863 32246 64856 32558 32298 7295 6439 857 
1978 69975 35168 34807 71303 36341 34963 8623 7611 1012 
1979 72744 36463 36281 73563 37348 36215 9442 8495 947 
1980 69691 34272 35419 69302 33873 35429 9054 8097 957 
1981 71007 35208 35799 70187 34486 35701 8235 7375 859 
1980 | 17780 8832 8947 17781 8861 8919 9443 8524 919 
II 16896 8179 8718 16442 7755 8687 8990 8101 889 
III 17269 8470 8799 17351 8545 8805 9071 8176 895 
IV 17746 8790 8955 17729 8711 9018 9054 8097 957 
1981 | 17755 8824 8931 17672 8773 8899 8971 8046 925 
Il 18432 $337 9095 18276 9193 9083 8815 7902 913 
1 17851 8860 8992 17751 8782 8969 8715 7824 890 
IV 16968 8187 8781 16488 7738 8750 8235 7375 859 
1981 FEB 5914 2947 2966 5989 2992 2998 9008 8053 955 
MAR 6043 3032 3011 6005 3025 2980 8971 8046 925 
APR 6118 3080 3039 6096 3067 3029 8948 8033 915 
MAY 6133 3105 3028 6018 2997 3021 8832 7925 908 
JUN 6180 3153 3028 6163 3130 3033 8815 7902 913 
JUL 6159 3105 3054 6200 3163 3038 8855 7959 896 
AUG 5913 2954 2959 5696 2749 2947 8639 7755 884 
SEP 5779 2801 2979 5855 2870 2984 8715 7824 890 
OCT 5707 2743 2964 5588 2657 2931 8596 7738 857 
NOV 5669 2727 2943 5391 2458 2933 8317 7470 847 
DEC 5592 2718 2874 5509 2623 2886 8235 7375 859 
1982 JAN 5487 2655 2832 5284 2446 2838 8031 7166 865 
FEB 5561 2707 2855 5415 2602 2814 7885 7061 824 


: ' N NG : LO -001, ; 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 26 2:15 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


QP 
aa 
oO} 
Cc 
rp) 
Qa 
ad 


1977 ao 3.4 2.9 6.0 9.2 3.0 11.4 IZ 6.4 
1978 9.2 10.4 7.9 9.9 11.6 8.3 18.2 18.2 18.2 
1979 4.0 3.7 4.2 She 2.8 3.6 9.5 11.6 -6.5 
1980 -4.2 -6.0 =2)8 Liat! -9.3 = ane -4.1 “4.7 ive 
1981 1.9 Pict ol 1.3 1.8 8 -9.0 -8.9 =10.2 
1980 I ail -1.0 Sas Mick -3.6 etait 0 .3 =2.9 
II =5/0 -7.4 -2.6 SU ak -12.5 -2.6 -4.8 -5.0 -3.3 
Ill mae 3.6 9 5.5 10.2 1.4 8 9 SU 
IV 2.8 3.8 1.8 gaa 1.9 2.4 ~ oe =O riche 
1981 1 aa 4 See Sa, ae BAL 3 at =F 6 -3.4 
I] 3.8 5.8 1.8 3.4 4.8 2.1 oy |i! -1.8 =e 
IIl Eh: SIL =F 200 =A.5 lies = = 150 -2.5 
IV -4,9 -7.6 =2.3 =the uth oe, -2.4 =§.9 =557 “3.5 
1981 FEB 2.0 3.6 4 §.5 8.6 2.6 8 6 3.4 
MAR 21503 2.98 1.5 .3 Wo =.6 -.4 =F xy. 
APR ee 1.6 9 eo 1.4 1.6 =i6d mii =1\.0 
MAY ue 8 “9 alin = 2h is -.3 -1.3 =i, =.68 
JUN 8 15 0 2.4 4.4 74 ie = 6 
JUL Soe) yaks 9 6 1.1 ae: 5 fi! =158 
AUG -4.0 -4,9 = 35) st 15! =13,,.1 =3).0 -2.4 =2)6 =1n3 
SEP =2id -§.2 7 2.8 4.4 58! ©) i) Stl 
ocT -1.3 = ont =o -4.6 if at =18 -1.4 = Vat <3 
NOV sor! =-.6 =F =3i0 -7.5 mt Sere ei tes = {rid 
DEC = 15.4 oe -2.3 2n2 6.7 = 0 =1.0 =1.3 1.5 
1982 JAN -1.9 =2i 3 Stak “4.1 -6.8 = lee = 2 -2.8 ah 
FEB 1.3 1.9 8 2.5 6.4 =.9 =1..8 a ae A 
0 ; v s SA N MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STA CANA 


, A. 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 27 2:15 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


L_VA ) VE WNED AL_INVENTORY ME 
URABL 0 ABL A ABLE N A 
eee 
1977 11804 5924 5580 2.14 2520 2.09 
1978 11581 6159 5422 1.98 2.05 1.90 
1979 12467 6882 5585 1.99 2.16 1.81 
1980 12185 6699 5486 2.14 2.41 1.89 
1981 12857 7169 5689 Zo 2.39 1.88 
1980 I 12460 6879 5581 2.10 2.33 1.87 
II 12592 6972 5619 2.24 2.56 1,94 
Ill 12339 6849 5489 ARS Vth 2.44 1.90 
IV 12185 6699 5486 2.07 2.30 1.83 
1981 I 12434 6865 5570 2.09 2.31 1,86 
II 12579 6999 5580 2.04 2.23 1,84 
Ill 12778 7108 5669 2.13 2.40 1,88 
IV 12857 7169 5689 2.28 2.64 1.94 
1981 FEB 12337 6771 5566 2.09 2.30 1,88 
MAR 12434 6865 5570 2.06 2.26 1.85 
APR 12486 6912 5573 2.04 2.24 1.83 
MAY 12536 6929 5607 2.04 2.23 1.85 
JUN 12579 6999 5580 2.04 2.22 1,84 
JUL 12587 6998 5589 2.04 2.25 1.83 
AUG 12706 7080 5626 a, 2.40 1.90 
SEP 12778 7108 5669 Zn ait 2.54 1,90 
ocT 12867 7200 5666 2.25 2.63 1.91 
NOV 12809 7230 5679 2.28 2.65 1.93 
DEC 12857 7169 5689 2.30 2.64 1,98 
1982 JAN 12893 7169 5724 2.35 2.70 2.02 
FEB 12941 7183 5758 2.33 2.65 2.02 


; : A MA CTU N ; AL : ' A . 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 


INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING P 
Par ATC FAncoGe G71 OUCEARS. RICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 28 2:15 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4399 2309 2090 2686 1798 888 4496 2052 2444 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4769 2234 2536 
1980 4655 2470 2185 2920 2030 829 4610 2138 2472 
1981 4951 2760 2191 2983 2143 840 4924 2266 2658 
1980 1 4743 2520 2223 2940 2098 842 4777 2261 2516 
II 4754 2532 2222 2951 2120 830 4887 2320 2587 
Ill 4662 2498 2164 2903 2087 816 4773 2264 2510 
IV 4655 2470 2185 2920 2090 829 4610 2138 2472 
1981 | 4812 2626 2185 2948 2112 836 4675 2126 2549 
II 4831 2656 2175 3048 2203 845 4700 2140 2561 
Il 4910 2721 2189 3037 - 2185 852 4831 2203 2628 
IV 4951 2760 2191 2983 2143 840 4924 2266 2658 
1981 FEB 4737 2527 2210 2984 2144 840 4616 2099 2516 
MAR 4812 2626 2185 2948 2112 836 4675 2126 2549 
APR 4819 2643 2176 2996 2152 845 4671 2118 2553 
MAY 4833 2646 2188 3005 2161 844 4698 2123 2575 
JUN 4831 2656 2175 3048 2203 845 4700 2140 2561 
JUL 4840 2673 2167 3015 2167 848 4732 2157 2574 
AUG 4916 2726 2190 3022 2182 841 4767 2172 2595 
SEP 4910 2721 2189 3037 2185 852 4831 2203 2628 
OCT 4938 2741 2197 3053 2203 850 4876 2257 2619 
NOV 4962 2779 2183 3033 2188 845 4914 2263 2651 
DEC 4951 2760 2191 2983 2143 840 4924 2266 2658 
1982 JAN 4916 2722 2194 3020 2168 852 4957 2278 2679 
FEB 4951 2728 2223 3039 2174 865 4950 2280 2670 
V 5 aN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STA ANADA. BASED ON 


, SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE TKO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 29 2:15 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 


AW MATE GO N CESS Ss GO 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE AL DURABLE NDURABL AL URAB 
A __. — —  —— 
1977 -70 =13 -58 98 90 8 
1978 154 165 =41 151 138 13 -228 -68 - 159 
1979 351 234 117 261 307 ~46 274 182 92 
1980 =95 -73 eae -28 -15 ate -160 -96 -64 
1981 296 290 6 63 52 1 314 128 186 
1980 | -8 =23 16 -8 Si = 8 aT -19 
I] 11 12 = 1 22 =i 110 60 50 
II] =92 -34 -58 -47 -33 =15 -114 -56 “57 
IV af -28 21 16 3 13 -164 -126 -38 
1981 | 156 156 0 29 22 7 65 =ae uff 
II 18 29 -10 100 91 3 26 13 12 
II! 79 65 14 Sf | -19 7 131 63 68 
IV 4) 39 2 -54 -42 = hz 93 64 29 
1981 FEB 8 11 =2 37 2r 11 22 -18 41 
MAR 74 99 =25 -36 -32 -4 59 27 32 
APR 7 17 =9 48 39 :) -4 -8 a 
MAY 15 3 12 ) 9 = 27 5 23 
JUN =a 10 =13) 43 42 1 2 17 =15 
JUL 10 17 -8 -33 -36 3 32 18 14 
AUG 76 53 23 8 15 =7 36 15 21 
SEP -6 =o =i 15 S 1 63 30 33 
OcT 28 20 8 16 18 ar’: 45 54 =9 
NOV 25 39 -14 -20 =15 =5 38 7 31 
DEC =a e115 8 -50 -45 =o 10 3 7 
1982 JAN S35 -38 3 38 26 12 33 12 21 
FEB 35 5 30 19 6 13 -6 2 -§ 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 30 2:13 PM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


Free, =e” nn ee ee 


TOTAL RON-DURABLE | DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 81.1 73.3 78.6 78.2 97.4 74.0 77.3 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 91.2 75.4 79.9 S357 96.0 73.9 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 $7.0 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 77.9 79.8 83.8 66.8 net 73.7 
1981 79.5 85.8 73.3 89.1 75.9 78.9 89.1 61.8 73.8 71.6 
1880 | 83.7 89.3 78.3 99.5 73.3 84.9 $3.7 71.9 79.4 76.0 
II 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 79.2 S157 63.2 76.9 Tome 
Ill 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 76.5 Uler4 87.7 64,2 75.8 71.8 
IV 80.5 86.3 74.7 91.6 79.8 77.8 86.1 67.8 76.2 73.3 
1981 I 80.8 86.9 74.9 S21 pone 79.7 93.6 62.1 78.2 74.1 
II 82.7 87.6 78.0 92.4 82.7 83.0 88.9 67.8 82.7 Tat 
Ill 79.4 85.6 UENCE: 83.7 76.7 81.2 88.7 63.5 82.1 71.8 
IV 75.0 83.2 67.0 88.1 65.1 tklet! 85.1 53.8 76.4 68.0 
A ATES, ALO i= ' ANA 
MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 31 2:33 PM 
VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTI TU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 
i 
1977 1.5 UiBE =i0 Sedole 14.1 1.4 2.9 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 28.5 Vere =.6 5.4 
1979 thon 14.5 24.9 18.7 =e) 2.6 5.3 
1980 ore Zane 45.3 15.9 31.3 -3.9 10.8 
1981 Zine View -9.4 21.0 11.9 31.4 39.7 
1980 I 10.2 33.9 33.0 16.7 83.3 -9.0 12.4 
Il at 33 -18.9 -8.5 -9.9 -42.4 -15.3 SIL IY: 
III 16.4 §.5 Tid 5.6 10.2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 29.3 79.1 18.5 toes 16.4 7.3 
1981 1 4 -14.0 -34.1 -7.4 6 15.4 Lin? 
II 5.3 8.6 = Ora 19.5 72.4 Ze Uk 19.5 
III -9.0 9 ait) = Gag 27.6 ithe ay! 
IV 9.7 14.3 Salve 21.8 20.6 §.2 36.2 
1981 JAN -12.6 ee le) -§9.0 =5).0 =27.6 4.5 18.9 
FEB 7.5 Dine sts? 10.2 7.3 $.5 20.2 
MAR -.4 -6.8 21.0 -28.4 36.4 4.7 -23.6 
APR 10.3 18.0 Sone $3.2 -22.5 4.9 68.3 
MAY SZ -11.8 -19.4 -14.2 5.5 sar) =2657 
JUN 5.6 9.5 Be 16.3 -6.4 2.4 18.4 
JUL Si? 11.3 10.1 = Yar] 58.7 9 18.2 
AUG -16.3 “12.4 1.9 =4r -18.8 -19.9 -24.8 
SEP -8.4 sha =3.9 -7.4 -18.0 Sy oe = 195% 
OcT S16 4.6 Sy 0 12.1 7.4 -8.0 18.2 
NOV 32.2 40.0 11.8 31.5 86.8 23.1 5958 
DEC 10.9 -9.4 Aik ome = 20S BEATS LG, 
1982 JAN -26.4 iter’ =20.1 <23)2 1.6 -34.5 -59.5 


$s : BU N , CATALOGUE 64-001, ATISTICS CANADA. 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 32 2:13 PM 


HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


ry 


SING 


HOU 


OTA 
COMPLETED 


HOUSING 


THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES | MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED TIONAL 
OF STARTS CONSTR. DRELLINGS MILLION DOLLARS 
(2) 
; ge tra 
1977 198.5 -6.5 -14.2 “1.44 2,2 15.0 NA 6987 4302 2685 
1978 183.6 -7.5 -1.1 -11.3 -8.3 -3.8 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
1979 151.4 -17.5 -1,0 -28.5 -22.1 -10.1 “5.1 4346 363 3983 
1980 125.6 “17.1 -15.8 -1B.2 -24.8 -19.8 -B.4 3287 114 3173 
1981 144.2 14.8 r.2 22.0 -2.5 -3.4 -10,8 2818 155 2663 
1980 II 112.0 -16.4 11.7 -20.3 -9.2 -10.1 -8.5 657 15 642 
III 122.3 9.2 13.2 5.6 -6.3 -11.0 -4.9 988 32 956 
IV 134.0 9.5 19.4 .0 -.2 -2.8 -B.3 978 64 914 
1981 I 143.3 7.0 20.0 -8.0 -2.7 ae -3.5 740 7 733 
II 176.3 23.0 .0 57.6 9.9 1,7 -2.1 1068 20 1048 
III 145.0 -17.8 -31.0 -5.2 1,9 .0 2.0 607 46 561 
1V 112.0 22.8 -47.8 -5.4 -7.2 -6.4 16.9 403 82 321 
1982 I 148.0 32.1 9.7 40.7 “9.6 
1981 MAR 151.0 aay -5.6 15.5 -1.0 9.2 1,2 312 4 308 
APR 189.0 25.2 8.3 46.3 5.8 -2.8 -2.6 368 4 363 
MAY 173.0 -8.5 -5.5 11.2 7.2 -6.5 -.7 386 5 380 
JUN 167.0 -3.5 -5.8 “14 aA 18.5 1.1 314 3 305 
JUL 149.0 -10.8 -19.8 -2.3 “1,3 -7.8 -2.9 246 12 234 
AUG 141.0 -5.4 -9.2 -2.4 1.5 -5.6 2.9 170 15 155 
SEP 145.0 2.8 -8.5 11.0 4 9.7 7.5 191 19 172 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 -37.0 -47.3 -6.0 -11.6 8.0 114 21 93 
NOV 98.0 19.5 -17.6 45.8 -3.9 -.8 2.8 118 27 91 
DEC 156.0 59.2 10.7 78.6 3.1 6.2 1.1 171 34 137 
1982 JAN 133.0 -14.7 9.7 -20.8 -22.6 144 0 144 
FEB 170.0 ee 2.9 36.4 14.2 
MAR 141.0 “17.1 5.7 -20.0 8.3 


5 A 0 NS, 
(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 33 2:13 PM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


C LA 9 LLA 
N URABL = ON-DURA URABL SEMI- = 
TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABLE GooDS TOTAL PASSENGER GOODS DURABL GOODS 
CAR SALES Goods CAR SALES GOODS 
en 
1977 8.7 1S Bid 7.6 9.1 2.0 4.8 3.9 1.3 3 
1978 Viliel 8.7 10.6 10.6 iit 3.0 6 5.6 5.7 cfd) 
1979 iors 14,7 12.4 10.9 11.6 1.4 2.4 4.0 8 -.4 
1980 8.6 3.1 4.1 they) 15.0 poe Ties -4.7 -5.4 5.9 
1981 i3n3 9.5 14.6 13.4 12,4 2n5 lei! 6.2 5.5 SEIU 
1980 I 2.0 3.1 =.6 =o) 5.6 Sak) Sul Pa | -4.8 6.0 
I] Wu =9.8 ST 3.1 3.7 Syl SV AES “4.6 -.4 1.2 
Ill §.2 15.8 Hay 3.7 4.3 2.4 11.8 5.3 1,4 art’: 
IV 3.6 1.3 3.9 3.4 3.4 8 ant} 2.5 2.0 =1.8 
1981 J 4.2 3.6 7.4 5.9 1.3 24 ae 6.1 4.0 -3.8 
II 2.5 1.5 2.0 eed, 3.2 cn a): net bra -.4 ad 
Ill it -3.0 eanS 1.0 3.7 =e Bie -4,2 at! 1.1 
IV 1,7 1.3 iat 6 2.6 nit -1.0 see. .0 8 
1981 FEB 56 -.2 =1),8 =. 4: ee anit =3,9 me 0 
MAR 1.4 3.6 2.8 8 Ye! ay) 3.5 1.9 6 =2.8 
APR ont 5.7 2.2 73 Fed 1.3 §.7 1.3 =<5 2.5 
MAY re Ss -2.9 shy: me heat -11.8 -3.8 i) 3 
JUN 4 VEX 2.0 1.4 3 “2 1.0 8 ae =tee 
JUL seit al. St -3.0 12 2.0 =e -5.0 -3.2 rh, 8 
AUG 8 3.8 oa! “a is os 3.0 iid well 6 
SEP 6 5.5 1.6 =n6 5 .0 4.6 PB sae ae! 
OCT ah Ira =22,0 -6.4 6 1.6 i IS) -20.7 -5.4 y 9 
NOV 4.5 56.2 15.9 5 ha 4.4 49.3 12.3 5 -1.8 
DEC Clad Crd Sea -9.5 st 2.2 -3.3 =255)7 -9.5 eae “5 
1882 JAN a S| -19.8 -4.9 ne oo 2.0 =15)0 -4.3 oi rt, ele 
FEB 2.0 10.7 3.4 1.8 Ti tee 10.3 2.5 1.3 ae 
L COMMO Y ALOG 


: I; E 4 
53-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO ae 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). oe “ 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF C 
PERSONS. SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY ye ag SR th aA fol {SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY 1 : 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 
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Labour 

34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 

35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 
Over, Seasonally Adjusted 

37 Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 

46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 
Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

47 Wage Settlements 
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APR 15, 1982 TABLE 34 10:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


TABOUR EMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
FORCE TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25 UNEMPLOY- 


PARTICI- 


(1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 8.1 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 1 
1978 27 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 3 2 2.6 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 7.6 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.2 3.3 v5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 27 a 2.0 6.8 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3.6 64.7 
1980 II . .0 2 1.5 3 7.8 13.8 5.6 4.4 63.9 
III ef .6 2 2.6 7 7.6 13.3 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
1V 9 1.2 8 1.6 1.2 73 12.7 5.3 -2.9 64.2 
1981 I 1.2 1.3 1.1 2.4 1.4 73 13.0 5.2 1.1 64.7 
II 5 5 8 1.5 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 -.2 64.7 
III 3 -.1 =.2 5 -.2 7.6 13.1 5.6 5.3 64.7 
1V .2 -.7 “1.3 4 -.8 8.4 14.6 a 11.4 64.6 
1982 I -.7 -.9 “1.1 4 -.8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.1 63.9 
1981 MAR a “1 -.2 2 -.2 7.4 13.4 5.2 3.0 64.8 
APR 0 3 8 =9 3 7.0 12.5 But -4.4 64.7 
MAY Ag ad -.3 2.9 :0 7.2 12.8 5.2 2.8 64.7 
JUN 3 2 4 -1.8 = 7.4 12.9 5.4 2.1 64.8 
JUL -.2 -.2 “11 3 -.3 7.4 12.7 5.5 11 64.6 
AUG .0 a a 3 2 ra 12.2 5.3 -3.7 64.5 
SEP 8 -.4 -.7 9 -.4 8.2 14.3 6.1 17.0 65.0 
OCT -.2 -.2 -.5 -1.0 -.3 8.3 14.2 6.2 < 64.8 
NOV -.3 -.2 -.3 9 -.3 8.3 14.7 6.1 =.6 64.6 
DEC =. -.5 -.8 -.6 14 8.6 14.8 6.5 4.4 64.4 
1982 JAN -.6 -.2 -.2 1.0 1 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 
FEB = -.4 -.4 -.5 -.4 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR 4 1 i: -.5 -.2 9.0 15.8 6.7 5.8 64.0 


SOURCE; THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 
APR 15, 1982 TABLE 35 10:27 AM 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGE 0 L_UNEMPL V 
TOTAL UN- ~—TOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 14. LOOKING NOT ocegaeee NOlomeen | DURATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 
AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 
(1) (WEEKS) 
eT 

1977 850 24.4 27.3 33.1 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 23.8 27ei 35.2 3.9 5.3 34 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4,3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 2720 32.1 3.9 6.2 3.2 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 32.3 4.2 6.2 3.5 15.2 
1980 IJ 909 24.3 2207 36.6 4.7 5.6 4.7 15.6 
III 817 27.8 26.5 29.5 45 5.8 4.3 14.5 

IV 785 27.8 29.4 30.6 3.3 4.8 251 14.7 

1981 | 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 ah 6.4 243 15.1 
I] 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 4.7 5.8 16.4 

II 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 6.9 4.0 15.1 

IV 935 27.5 29.6 2550 2.9 6.9 197 14.2 

1982 | 1147 20.8 28,5 34.5 2.9 8.3 ous 15.1 
1981 MAR 983 22.8 27.5 35.5 4.6 Bey 2.8 15.8 
APR 886 20.0 20103 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 121 

MAY 854 25.1 20.8 36.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 

JUN 855 ay | 22.9 S252 6.0 4.2 5.8 15.5 

JUL 835 29.0 25.0 29.1 4.8 7,4 3.4 14.6 

AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 4.7 fed 5.9 16.1 

SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4.3 5.8 2e8 14.5 

OCT 891 29.9 28.2 29.4 | 5.8 2.0 14,5 

NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 on 8 5.9 1.5 14,0 

DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 9.0 1.6 14.1 

1882 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 10.8 1.9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 7.9 1.8 15.2 

MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 a3 6.3 2.5 16.3 

1-001, T ANA 


APR 15, 1982 TABLE 36 10:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


L MPLOY- U LOY- MPLOY- A E A c N = = = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 
a aS 
1977 3.0 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 2.8 2.0 line 5.8 61.0 
1978 3.3 3.1 3.9 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 9.9 6.1 62.0 
1979 3.7 5.6 nal 13.0 66.2 AA] 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 1.9 1.6 3.8 13.2 67.3 3.1 Cae 2.9 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 a 1.0 13.3 67.9 3.5 3.4 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 II 4d ao 6.5 13.8 67.4 3 aes 2.6 5.6 62.8 
II] =e 4 sso 13.3 67.3 5 6 silt} 5.5 62.7 
IV 3 1.0 “4.1 esis 67.5 lee? 1.3 ask: §.3 63.1 
1981 I 9 6 3.2 13.0 68.2 U2 1.4 Soul S:2 63.5 
II =a 2 cares WW 68.2 oll otf 1,8 5.2 63.6 
Ill -1.0 abet! om isa 67.8 8 4 8.4 5.6 63.7 
IV =f -2.4 10.6 14.6 67.5 9 rie 12.0 6.3 63.7 
1982 I -1.8 =250 3.0 15.3 66.5 1477 ae 1.4 6.4 63.1 
1981 MAR 0 Soll 4.5 13.4 68.3 at 0 1.6 5.2 63.6 
APR Sait 4 -7.4 12.5 67.9 .2 3 =e6 5.1 63.6 
MAY 5 az 3.1 12.8 68.3 ars sl 2.5 §.2 63.6 
JUN ne wil 1.0 12.9 68.5 3 22 3.1 5.4 63.6 
JUL STs S10 -3.0 12.7 67.7 ri .0 2.3 5.5 63.6 
AUG 2p! ae ~4.1 12.2 67.3 ae 4 shleK! 5.3 63.6 
SEP 1.4 -1.0 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 Sigs 16.2 6.1 63.9 
ocT = et ee ee! 14.2 67.6 2 0 2.4 6.2 63.9 
NOV ard a8 25uh, 14,7 67.5 ine =i -3.3 6.1 63.6 
DEC ire Sak 4 14.8 67.3 .0 =5 Tad 6.5 63.5 
1982 JAN or =1.5 4 15.0 66.6 Sak ue -7.8 6.0 63.1 
FEB -.5 Se -.4 15.0 66.3 .0 SHG! 5.5 6.4 63.0 
MAR 1 = 9 15.8 66.5 6 Ne: 6.6 6.7 63.2 
CE: 0 0 , CATA 1-001, CA 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
APR 15, 1982 TABLE 37 10:27 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES V 
ABO PLOY- UNEMPLOY - MPLOY- A = LABO = NEMPLOY- = = 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 Ya5U AS 17.3 13.8 57.5 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 lait slay 4,5 Uebsts) 58.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 Ast! 44.0 
1979 4.2 Sind) -4.9 12.7 61.0 4.2 5.0 =B.2 7.0 44.9 
1980 2.7 Ahad 2.3 WAo us 62.6 5.5 6.0 Oa ah 6.5 46.2 
1981 4 8 pit | 12.3 63.2 6.1 5.9 Sot 6.7 47.9 
1980 II 4 ral 3.7 13.0 62.6 3 0 4.3 6.9 46.0 
Ill 31 5 One 1267 62.7 6 ten -6.7 6.4 46.0 
IV ml ait = Arent 1252 62.8 2.0 2.3 =2.3 Bint 46.6 
1981 I 5 4 jcc! 12.3 63.3 2.0 1.9 37 6.2 47.3 
II 5 1.0 AS I 11.9 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
Ill =50 -1.6 sats! 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 CieY/ 6.7 48.1 
IV FE} Sine: vice 12.8 63.0 ra ru 11.1 7.4 48.2 
1982 I an ail? ie 13.4 62.7 =i av? =3.6 thes 47.9 
1981 MAR Sick -1.4 7 12.6 63.0 4 4 1.0 6.2 47.5 
APR =a ve -5.6 11.9 63.0 3 3 5 6.2 47.6 
MAY 157 1.6 2.4 12.0 64.1 9 1.0 .0 6.2 47.9 
JUN Se ra malin ahs) 64.0 4 aia 3.4 6.3 48.0 
JUL Sot 2 -1.4 =3.0 11.6 63.1 0 Sol 1.4 6.4 47.9 
AUG =e sak -4.8 11.2 62.5 5 5) .0 6.4 48.0 
SEP Wee? = Hala) 1324 ela 63.3 1.3 57 17.4 7.4 48.5 
OCT ae = ite =o 50 12.6 62.8 1 el 1.6 7.5 48.5 
NOV 4 aie 4.5 isan 63.1 at) =i Sok) 7.4 48.2 
DEC nee ent SUS 13.0 63.0 =e =k “Vee 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN Sri Sel 1.6 13.2 62.9 0 8 -10.3 6.6 47.9 
FEB 5 Aa =2)2 VE 62.5 =e VEL 8.8 Line 47.7 
MAR 4 mak 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 v2 8.1 Tet 48.0 
RCE; LA R ALOGU -001, A. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 15, 1982 TABLE 38 10:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


= AGES V 
FORCE MENT MENT a MENT sé PATION COREE = aoe q ; 
MENT MENT N 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE CATE. 
1977 a3 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 18.0 
1978 2.8 Ne 3.9 15.4 69.7 2.1 1.7 8.2 . 2 rie 
1979 3.5 5.6 -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 -11.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 1.7 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 if “41 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 II 4 -.9 8.7 14.5 72.1 3 3a 1.2 4. 
II! 5 3 “5.1 13.9 71.7 5 3 2.5 re aod 
1V ‘4 1.2 -4.2 13.2 72.1 a 7 -1.4 4.7 80.5 
1981 I 1.3 EWA 4.7 13.6 VR | 8 0. -4.2 4.5 80.7 
Il “17 -.4 -2.3 13.4 72.6 < ie 2.1 4.6 80.4 
III -.5 “141 as 13.9 72.4 ‘4 ae 7.3 4.9 80.2 
IV “11 -3.4 13.1 16.0 71.9 ‘4 -.3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 | -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 -.4 7 5.8 5.9 79.3 
1981 MAR 8 -.1 6.2 14.1 73.5 =i -.2 2.1 4.6 80.6 
APR 1.2 4 -8.8 13.0 72.6 4 a -3.3 4.4 80.6 
MAY 4 -1.0 a7 13.5 72.4 -.3 -.5 4.7 4.6 80.2 
JUN 6 e 2.7 13.8 72.9 ay 12 2.8 4.8 80.3 
JUL 1.0 ae -2.6 13.5 72.2 12 4 3.1 4.9 80.3 
AUG -.5 0 -3.5 13.1 72.0 ‘0 e “6.1 4.6 80.2 
SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73.1 12 -.5 15.0 5.3 80.2 
OCT -1.2 “1.7 a. 15.6 72.3 12 4 3.2 5.4 80.2 
NOV -.8 1.2 5 16.0 71.8 af Z -4.8 5.2 80.0 
DEC -.4 -.8 1.5 16.3 71.5 ‘ -.7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 6 -.2 -5.9 5.7 79.3 
FEB -.2 -.4 °g 16.7 70.1 ‘0 4 3.0 5.8 79.2 
MAR -.2 -1.0 4.1 17.5 70.0 ‘4 4 5.4 6.1 79.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


APR 15, 1982 TABLE 39 10:27 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


5 $ S V dU 
PRIMAR #0* 30 SeEe LA Sscrs - . 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNICA- AND REAL (1) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 
mn rr 
1977 2.0 -1.0 2.6 “1.7 -.3 3.3 -.6 ysl Tal 4.3 
1978 3.4 3.0 7A 3.5 -.3 3.6 4.6 3.5 2.8 3.5 
1979 4.1 4.8 5.8 5.9 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 ee 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 107 -3.3 Se] 3 1.4 9.9 4.8 
1981 ONT 1.9 6.1 YY 4.2 3.0 3 2.5 -2.6 4.7 
1880 I] ‘i -.8 1.9 -.9 -1.7 5 8 ah aa1 5 
III 8 -.5 -1.8 -.3 -.8 1.4 .0 8 9 2.2 
IV aet i 4.5 8 -1.5 1.2 -.9 1.2 -1.4 Fe 
1881 |] 1:3 1.9 27 1.0 4.4 9 4 6 -3.6 1.9 
II 5 6 1,2 4 io) 6 1.0 #3 a4 6 
III -.2 ye 152 -.3 “es -.3 -1.3 1.0 1.0 -.9 
IV -.6 -2.4 -4.7 -2.8 -.3 a 1.5 -.3 it -.2 
1982 | -.7 -2.9 -5.2 -2.6 -2.9 rs | -.3 -.6 Ke. ay. 
1981 MAR -.2 ei ae -.5 1.6 -.2 -.8 -1.5 2 5 
APR a ae, 9 a .0 Li ita 6 i. 0 
MAY a 2 -.9 .6 -.8 -.1 -1.1 4 .0 0 
JUN a -.3 .0 -.7 8 .6 2.4 oy 1.4 a 
JUL -.3 6 3 3 en -.8 -3.6 a oo -.8 
AUG | 0 232 -.1 -.6 a} 1.6 ret .0 -.3 
SEP -.2 -.8 -.9 -.8 -.6 at af -.1 -.3 -.1 
OCT -.3 -1.2 -3.7 -1.0 -.5 .0 1.0 -.1 27 -.4 
NOV -.2 -.3 -1.0 -.5 8 = 4 9 -.7 NE -.1 
DEC -.2 -1.8 -1.3 -2.7 8 ‘3 -.7 -.1 -.7 9 
1982 JAN -.3 -.5 -1.0 -.2 “1.1 -.1 .6 -.3 2.0 -.4 
FEB =o -1.4 -1.0 -.4 -4.6 .0 -.3 -.2 1.5 -.1 
MAR -.1 -.6 -7.4 -.2 1.6 ye -.9 oa 5 He 


: ; 1 ‘ $ : 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


APR 30, 1982 TABLE 40 10:56 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVIce INDUSTRIES 
$$ nnn ORT tC“ 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING  FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


a 


1977 Dey Tet hea sf 2.4 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 oe 
1978 2.0 -.1 2 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.1 2.0 
1979 3.6 4.7 ie 3.9 6.8 Bist ont he 5.8 ait 
1980 oat -.6 8.0 -1.2 -2.1 seo 2.8 2.6 5.5 2.0 
1981 305 7.9 1.9 tloks 4.3 4.1 8 4.7 6.3 3.0 
1980 1 at -.6 2.5 -.4 -2.8 4 9 -.3 9 i 
II 42 a5 1.5 -1.6 -3.7 9 9 3 ha 1.2 
III a7 oF -1.0 -.4 aid 9 6 a7 162 9 
1V 1.3 1.5 1.8 1.0 3.6 1.3 9 1.2 2.0 ate 
1981 I 1,5 1.5 4 1.8 9 1.4 ara 1.5 3.0 Mi 
II 1,0 oud 2.6 1.5 oat a7 -.1 2.0 at 7 
III “1 -1.8 -3.8 “1.7 -1.9 6 -1.1 1.0 1.2 a6 
1V -.2 -1.6 1.4 -1.8 -2.5 iS 1.6 -.9 5 a5 
1981 JAN 5 =.3 -.9 ie -2,4 8 at G 1.8 of 
FEB 6 1.5 9 1.5 1.8 # -1.3 bo 5 6 
MAR a 3 ha 0 5 et 1.8 am -.9 3 
APR 43 8B Mi wy Wek 0 -1.6 6 4 =i 
MAY G ik 3 52 st 8 i 1.4 ie 5 
JUN I -,2 5 3 =9),5 ae -.4 y -.4 ‘3 
JUL =a -1.5 -5.0 -1.6 1.0 Bi -3.2 ik 1.4 4 
AUG =.4 -.8 -1.0 -.7 -1.0 -.2 Ad -.8 -.7 -.4 
SEP 6 3 4.5 5 -2.8 ww 25 9 12 ‘3 
OCT -.4 oie: -.4 -1.2 -1.3 et 4 -1.0 -.2 5 
NOV =) -.6 -.9 -.8 x =e -.3 -.3 Sth 0 
DEC x .0 -.4 -.5 2.5 9 5 -.2 5 .0 
1982 JAN 2 -1.4 -2.1 -1.0 -2.5 8 -.3 1.8 2 & 
0 : MATES MPLO Y PROV AND Y, CATA 2-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
APR 30, 1982 TABLE 41 10:56 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
RIAL Tan MANUPACTURING@== Dn nn nna 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING Se Ey Le ema 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ee ee ee ee 
1977 il am? QeG) -1.4 -1.8 “1.1 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1.0 Tay 5 
1979 2.8 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 ont 
1980 11 -4.0 11.5 -1.9 -3.0 -.7 
1981 2.1 -7.9 3.6 7 Ao 1.5 
1980 I ‘3 Dal 2.5 -.6 -.8 -.5 
Il ai -3.1 3.8 “1.5 -2.7 -.4 
III 0 -7.0 5 -.8 -.9 -.8 
IV 5 1.0 a? 4 33 8 
1981 1 That 0 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.8 
II 1.0 “1.7 2 1.8 207 Hy 
III -.7 -7.4 -2.0 = 919 =a8 7 
IV -.5 2.6 4 -2.7 -3.3 -2.0 
1981 JAN 1.0 9 ae ar a G ane 
FEB f “1,3 a7 1.0 2.1 2 
MAR 5 2.9 7 9 ‘9 = 
APR ng -4,4 2 ag Wal aT 
MAY 4 2.1 -1.3 .0 | a3 
JUN a3 -.5 5 6 1.0 a? 
JUL =153 -13,2 af -2.3 -4.3 -.8 
AUG ‘3 2.6 -3.7 -.5 -.6 4 
SEP ig 13.3 1.5 at 8 -.8 
OCT -.4 -5 4 -1.5 -2.2 -.8 
NOV -.3 -5.7 .0 -1.2 “1.7 -.7 
DEC -.5 -6.3 6 -1.0 ny -.8 
1982 JAN =4d 5.8 -1.3 7 -1.1 -.8 
a tA AND HOURS, c 002, STics CAN 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING, EDUCATION, HEALTH, RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, 


AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. 


APR 30, 1982 TABLE 42 10:56 aM 


LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADUJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TATION oe Soc FINAN COMRONTTY, 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- scene sara cle 
TION TION & TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
rer 
1977 -2.8 1.0 -1.5 -2.2 “1.4 5.7 3.0 
1978 -10.1 1.9 2.4 -.4 3.9 2.4 4.3 
1979 -3.5 127 Ey. 3.0 3.1 3.3 4.0 
1980 -2.8 393 1.8 15 2.0 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.5 ay 1.9 9 223 3.2 6.4 
1980 | -.1 sey. 4 5 5 ey 1.3 
Il -3.6 1.0 7 =. 7 a a 
III 2.0 x 5 4 6 Me 4 
IV .6 .6 .0 of -1 5 9 
1981 I 4.4 -.4 1.4 7 137 8 3.5 
II 8 3 6 5 8 8 ey. 
II] .0 -.6 -.2 -.3 -4 1.8 9 
1V -.5 1.9 -.8 -1,2 -.7 8 1.6 
1981 JAN 3.5 2 1.0 863 8 a: 2.9 
FEB 1.8 -2.1 4 3 -.6 .0 a 
MAR -1.4 1.4 .0 4 5 2 4 
APR 1.6 -.4 2 -.4 4 2 4 
MAY -.8 5 af a * 7 ay, 
JUN a3 2 .8 ne i) ai. .0 
JUL aR, -3.1 -.2 “4 =,3 Ry. 5 
AUG m2 ge -.5 -.3 -.4 Fei -.4 
SEP -.4 oo -.5 “1.4 -.3 iy 1.4 
OCT -.5 a “1 4 -.2 ro 5 
NOV 1.5 -.1 -.2 -.8 0 2 9 
DEC -2.3 3 -.5 -.7 -.6 .0 5 
1982 JAN 207 .0 a 5 -1.7 
: [oY , EA D ; AL 2-002, 5 
BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 
APR 30, 1982 TABLE 43 10:56 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


nn eee Ls Ih. 
WA 5 - 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
ee ee 
1977 9.1 1707 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.5 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 5.2 9.9 -3.2 
1979 128 11.4 13.3 20.6 13.6 5.7 
1980 9.0 6.0 7.5 2907 8.1 7.0 
1981 13-2 9.0 2.5 17.3 12.0 17.3 
1980 I at -11.4 3.4 3.8 250 3.9 

II 2 PP: 1.6 hey 3 -4,3 
III 1.9 5 -7.6 3.0 ee 5.7 
IV 5.0 9.5 4.4 4.9 4.1 7.4 
1981 | 4.0 -4.4 5.3 4.5 4.3 4.2 
I] 4.4 3.2 2.6 4.5 5.1 | 
III 0 3.8 -14.4 1.5 -1.0 4.2 
IV 2.2 1.0 14.6 Bree 1.3 3.3 
1981 JAN “4 -9.4 .0 uy tee 2.3 
FEB 1.5 10.7 2 2.1 1.5 s% 
MAR a -7.8 Theat -.3 4 -.5 
APR 1.5 2.3 -4.1 3.0 oy) -.6 
MAY 2.6 6.7 152 4 2.0 5.0 
JUN 1.6 -4.0 2.6 9 on 1.0 
JUL “1.1 1.6 -14.0 1.0 -1.2 -.3 
AUG -2.7 32) -13.4 -1.6 -4.4 2.9 
SEP 3.2 2a 22:1 2.0 3.6 5 
OcT 4 -4.4 1253 ied. 3 -.5 
NOV 9 4.3 -5.8 1;6 0 4.3 
DEC .0 8 -6.8 1.6 4 “1.4 
1982 JAN -.6 -10.9 1.9 122 -.7 4 
ATALO = C 


: LA : ' 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 30, 1982 TABLE 44 10:56 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
cC 0 
AN = NANCE, COMMUN , TOTAL SUPPLE- TOTAL TIME LOST 
TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS &  ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE , REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 


NICATION 


1977 10,5 10.7 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 275.7 
1978 9.9 9.7 7.9 12.5 10.4 9.8 8.8 13.9 9.1 616.1 
1979 11.8 1267 12.5 16.1 11.3 8.3 12.0 8.5 Ney 648.8 
1980 i275 14.3 11,0 13.2 1257 11.8 11.3 10.1 11.2 747.9 
1981 13.6 12.4 11.3 13.8 15.3 13.5 13.5 13.4 13.5 728.0 
1980 I 3.0 4.8 2.6 Su7 1.6 5.2 A; is 2.6 800.0 
II ae 2.8 17 fe 5.2 1.9 252 mat an 706.7 
III 3.0 2.4 2.9 len 3.0 caf 2.6 2.3 O56 959.0 
1V 3.4 PIS) Qe 4.3 3.5 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 525.9 
1981 I 2.5 2.5 3.1 he 7 2.4 1.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 584.0 
II 3.9 4.9 2.6 2.8 4.6 ore 4.1 4.1 4.1 482.4 
II] 307 6 2.4 3.6 5.3 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 1382.8 
IV 3.0 7.0 1.4 1.6 2.8 ys aT One a7 462.8 
1981 JAN 5 8 SG 1.9 a3 =I a7 4 su 308.8 
FEB 4 .0 1.0 -.9 Tae -1.2 8 8 8 668.4 
MAR sy 1.5 6 7 8 -.3 5 5 5 774.9 
APR 200 ane 122 TA 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 561.1 
MAY 1.4 7) 4 a2 6 Joh tats 1.8 1.8 462.6 
JUN te i 1 5 1.6 1.4 Tae Toe Te 423.5 
JUL i} -3.7 8 2.5 5 3.9 wa .0 nt 1764.1 
AUG 5 3.9 -.5 BY 6 -1.8 -.6 -.6 -.6 1713.3 
SEP 4.3 4.4 4 122 7.4 3.0 .9 0 9 671.1 
OCT -.7 2.4 a7 -.5 -3.0 4 -.3 -.4 -.3 651.0 
NOV 6 4 6 1.4 8 al 2 7 a7 545.3 
DEC 8 wy 6 G1 ot 8 5 5 5 192.1 
1982 JAN 5 -1.0 2 FS 1.9 -.9 wh i 2 
URCE: ESTIMATES [ABOU COME , LOGUE 72-005, STATIS ANAD 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
APR 30, 1982 TABLE 45 10:56 AM 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
a ANAC TURN NG cere ONS Ra) ce 
MINING ——TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL. BUILDING ENGINEERING 
pe en eee eee eee 
1977 40.6 38.7 39.5 37.8 38.7 37.0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 39.6 37.9 38.9 37.2 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39.5 38.0 39,3 37.8 42.5 
1980 40.8 38.5 39.2 37.8 39.1 S746 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39.3 37.8 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 I 41.3 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.4 38.0 42.1 
II 41.1 38.4 39.1 37.8 38.7 a7 41.8 
III 40.6 38.3 39.0 B77 38,9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.6 39.4 37.9 39.2 37.8 42.0 
1981 I 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 39.3 38.0 42.2 
II 40.6 38.9 39.7 38.0 38.6 37.3 41.6 
III 40.4 38.5 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 39.9 38.1 38.7 S786 38.3 37.6 41.8 
1981 JAN 40.8 38.9 39.7 38.2 39.9 38.5 43.0 
FEB 40.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 39.1 37.8 41.9 
MAR 40.4 38.6 39.3 S77 38.9 37.6 41.7 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 37.9 37.8 36.6 41.4 
MAY 40.7 39.0 39.8 38.1 38.9 37.6 41.7 
JUN 40.3 38.9 39.7 38.0 39.0 37.6 41.8 
JUL 40.1 38.9 39.9 3757 38.6 37.5 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.4 39.4 37.5 39.3 3007 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.8 37.5 38.9 37.7 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 39.2 37.8 38.1 37.5 40.0 
NOV 40.2 38.0 38.5 37.6 39.0 37.7 41.8 
DEC 39.1 R77 38.3 3753 39.5 37.6 43.8 
1982 JAN 40.0 37.9 38.5 37.4 38.4 2700 41.1 
URCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND H . CATA = ANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


APR 30, 1982 TABLE 46 10:56 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 
1977 9.9 8.7 9.8 10.6 Un ls 11.4 9.8 fx 7.8 7.0 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 6.7 5.4 8.2 Bat 
1979 8.6 10.6 11.4 8.9 Bic 9.0 9.3 Vea 8.5 Vet 
1980 8.8 Peay U7 9.7 9.3 tixs 10.4 7.6 11.5 9.0 
1981 12.4 a138 14.0 Zee 13.0 12.6 Wee 9.8 16.5 11.5 
1980 I 233 Zee Se ee ane 356 2.4 1.0 2.9 ese 4 
II er Wal) 2.8 2.6 | 3.0 2n9 2.8 2.4 Be 
III 2.5 3.5 2.4 2.8 3.8 ua 2.6 2.4 2.9 2.6 
IV Sue Sel 2.6 Si 4.0 Qa 3.0 wie 3.9 2.4 
1981 I 3.6 i 4.5 RC! 2.8 4.0 ast 3.3 8.0 “ne | 
II 25.0 136 sal 2.9 easy 2.5 1.8 1.6 aiee 2.6 
Ill 1.9 1.4 Baz ane 29 2.6 2.6 Dia Pte | 3.0 
IV 2.9 §.2 2.8 sie 2.5 4.2 2.9 1.5 6 2.5 
1981 JAN 1.4 4 2.3 1.0 2.4 ee TS 2.5 7.0 1.4 
FEB Lad Sk ive 1.9 i | .4 15 1.4 8 1.5 
MAR ait 3.0 .6 ae, fet Ari. ee 2 Pa ~ a “2 
APR aw =o 1.4 1.0 ees .6 .4 AVE 1,0 a | 
MAY 2.8 .6 i Va 1.4 4.9 1.8 1 Wee”. a} 1.4 4 
JUN est 2.0 4 .6 leas} .6 6 5 A tec 
JUL wl -2.4 Mies 4 -1.0 aa RY? .6 ee at 9 
AUG 1,5 200 1.8 9 avs RIALS Ae 4 Sait 1.2 
SEP 1.0 2.7 lees .8 Save 1.5 13 5 4 oy i 
OCT 9 3.4 .4 1.6 -.5 1.5 9 8 =A 8 
NOV .9 =-1.8 Te 8 2.5 nts) 9 5 .6 1.0 
DEC a) 15 ae a0 ANS .8 ne re sri Sid 
1982 JAN ne SA 1.9 1.0 13 =i, 6 2 
LOYM ; ; A = ; S CA 
APR 30, 1982 TABLE 47 10:56 AM 
WAGE SETTLEMENTS 
AVERA ANNUA REAS 0 BA RA OVER 0 HE CONTRACT( 1) MPLO 
ALL AGREEMENTS WI COLA CLAUS WITHO OLA CLAUS COVERED BY 
L MERCIA = ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON- NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES are ge INDUSTRIES Bosia tere SETTLEMENTS 
(2) 2 
Ce 
1977 7.6 7.4 16 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 7.9 Pare 260603 
1978 7.0 x2 6.7 6.2 5.8 (a?) ifire 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 8.2 Bal Sad Tit thee VLR 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 9.8 10.6 8.8 Big 9.6 11.0 11.3 10.8 302953 
1981 Zo 11.4 is 9.6 973 10.2 13.6 13.9 13.5 221898 
1980 I 9.1 8.8 9.1 8.8 8.1 | 9.6 10.6 9.3 403920 
II 10.3 9.1 10.9 9.0 8.1 10.1 Vite 10.9 rile 326610 
III dei 122 10.9 9.4 9.0 10.2 11,5 12.0 WEAF 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 9.1 11.6 11.6 Pe 248040 
1981 | on: ins eR 6 8.7 8.3 Tine 13 14.5 13.1 172845 
II 12.0 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 12.8 12,5 309795 
III 1252 11.5 13.9 10.5 10.6 6.6 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 12.7 11.8 13.9 9.8 S57 1254 14.0 14.0 14.0 175050 
A A - WA VEL Sy N WS L S$ COV NG COLL V 


A, A 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED, 
(1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 
(2) INCLUDES HIGHMAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 


I 


Prices 

48 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

49 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

50 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

51 Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

52 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 = 100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

53 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

54 National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

#3) National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =1 00, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

56 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

57 _ Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

58 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

59 Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 = 100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

60 Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 
of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

61 Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 


in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


51 


51 
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52 
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53 
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MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 48 3:48 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


awa ALI FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


8.0 4 9.4 6.8 7.0 7.4 4.8 71 12.2 
1978 3.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5.8 73 3.9 B.1 9.3 
1979 9.1 13.2 7.0 9.2 9.7 9.0 6.9 7.2 9.8 
1980 10.1 10.7 8.2 11.8 12.8 10.0 9.5 11.2 16.0 
1981 12.5 11.4 12.4 7.4 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 11 2.8 2.8 2.0 3.7 3.2 2.8 2.7 4.7 3.1 
Ill 2.8 4.2 a3 1.3 oan 2.8 2.5 3.0 2.5 
v 2.8 34 2.6 a5] 4.2 2.0 a3 2.0 8.5 
1981 1 3.2 3.0 3.1 1,3 5.8 27 2.7 1.4 9.6 
II 3.4 2.8 Pe 1.8 4.4 5.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 
III 2,0 2.5 3.5 1.3 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 -.6 3.4 2.0 4.1 oe: 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.8 1.2 233 5.0 
1981 MAR Be a7 1.5 1.0 2.1 2.6 ay 1.0 4.8 
APR ey 1.0 8 2 1.0 5 .0 8 .0 
MAY ) -.5 16 2 1.6 1.2 1.8 ig 2.2 
JUN 1.5 1.8 1.4 ui 2.3 3 5 2.5 4.8 
JUL ) 1.3 1.1 3 6 Ly .6 9 9 
AUG cy r 151 in 3 1.1 .6 1.0 5 
SEP 7 *,2 1.0 9 1.8 “2 23 6 3.1 
OCT 1.0 -4 1.9 7 4 2 1.8 2.4 1.0 
NOV 9 -.2 4 A, 2.5 Pe © 2.6 1 
DEC 4 -.8 7 -.4 2.0 a a 4 2.9 
1982 JAN ey 1.0 1.3 -1.6 7 4 1 5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 2.4 cs 1.3 1.3 9 3 
MAR 1.3 8 1.6 1:3 1.8 2.3 4 i 5.4 
-001, ANADA. 
MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 49 3:48 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NS- ACC 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1978 123.1 $7.4 83.6 $3.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 82.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 95.5 80.8 100.3 $3.3 80.6 88,3 144.9 
1980 I] 122.8 95.7 85.9 95.1 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
Ill 124.8 95.2 84.5 95.1 94.8 82.4 88.6 123,5 
IV 124.8 95.1 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 1 124.5 95.0 82.4 $8.7 93.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
II! 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 9372 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 86.5 79.6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 | 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 92.7 79.1 90.5 154.0 
1981 MAR 124.3 95.0 82.3 99.0 94.5 81.2 86.0 141.3 
APR 124.6 95.0 81.9 99.2 94.2 80.6 86.1 140.3 
MAY 122.9 95.2 81.3 99.9 94.5 81.3 Bilas 142.0 
JUN 123.2 95.1 80.7 100.6 93.3 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 737 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 85.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 122.1 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 79.7 88.7 150.0 
OCT viene) 96.7 79.9 100.4 $2.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV 118.5 96.3 73.8 102.0 92.7 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 79.2 103.6 92.6 73.9 91.2 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 92.4 79,3 91.1 152.9 
FEB 118.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 82.5 79.4 $0.8 1517.5 
MAR 118.7 §7..1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 


MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 50 3:48 PM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


—_— = SC OO -..cx.”—_ Dee SERVICES TUTE TOT 


ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


—————————— 


1977 8.0 7.4 Tl 6.5 8.1 9.0 7.8 7.6 
1978 eats, 10.1 5.8 Stoke, 12.4 6.8 6.4 8.9 
1979 eal 10.6 9.6 aay Vin HY, 749 8.1 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 Sar 12.2 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 12,5 13.1 9.4 8.1 15.9 11.5 12.8 11.0 
1980 II 2.8 Sine 3.1 29 3.3 yi it 2.7 
Pit 2.8 <5 2.5 1.8 3.8 2.4 2.4 2.9 
IV 208 3.4 Zak ne 4.2 aan 220 2.4 
1981 1 Su2 3.4 Ae Woe 4.4 3,0 3.3 zap 
II 31 | 2.4 205 3,6 3.0 3.4 2.8 
II! 3.0 3.0 2440) 1.4 Sait 3.0 3.1 2.6 
IV 235 Lod 2.6 25:2 1.3 350 3.4 2.3 
1982 I 2.5 1.8 4 6 276 3.4 Pat! ase 
1981 MAR 1.3 1.6 ae 1.8 1.8 9 1.5 1.0 
APR ae a) oc 6 oul Ten an 8 
MAY A: “9 2.0 .0 Atl 9 1.3 8 
JUN 1.5 Wal! 4 8 445) Mew 1.5 Vind 
JUL 9 iC) 6 ini ian) 9 ad 9 
AUG wd .5 ne 1.0 =o Wail 9 oo 
SEP bts “th ae 78 mas 8 1.0 5 
ocT 1.0 5 .3 of 5 ee! 1.3 1,0 
NOV .9 8 Ant) 8 eal 1.0 ine 9 
DEC 4 me 4 =o ve 9 8 sae 
1982 JAN si ne al Mise) Wels 1.4 6 6 
FEB Tin2 1.3 Sarl PA) 1.9 the 9 1.3 
MAR ine 1.5 1 1.4 2.0 9 1.4 8 
SOURCE: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, ALOG =OOmns: CS CANADA. 
MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 51 3:48 PM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOODS 0 AL 
A ABLES SEMI - ON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
Goods DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1977 99.5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 
1978 100.6 79.6 82.1 111.0 99.5 93.6 98.7 
1979 101.9 729 81.7 113.1 97.6 $2.5 98.6 
1980 103.1 80.4 81.3 Ase 95.9 92.4 98.2 
1981 103.7 78.3 78.2 118.7 95.0 92.6 97.0 
1980 II 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 
III 103.2 80.5 81.1 115.4 95.7 92.2 98.3 
IV 103.8 te Tee 80.6 116.9 S50 92.2 $7.9 
1981 I 103.9 (Ee Me? 118.2 94,8 92.2 97.4 
I] 103.3 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 97.1 
Ill 103.9 ft s (fhe) 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 
lV 103.2 717.9 (UES 118.3 S506 93.4 96.6 
1982 1 102.5 76.2 75.8 118.6 96.6 $3.5 96.3 
1981 MAR 104.1 78.6 UE 118.7 $4.5 $2.3 97.2 
APR 103.9 78.2 79.4 118.6 94.8 92.2 97.3 
MAY 103.8 79.1 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 Sian 
JUN 104.1 78.2 thse) 119.5 94.5 $2.5 96.8 
JUL 104.1 78.0 THERE 141958 94.5 92.4 96.8 
AUG 103.9 Uthots 77.6 119.5 94.8 92.5 96.8 
SEP 103.8 77.6 175.8 IEE 94.9 92.8 96.6 
OcT 103.3 77.0 thee) 119.0 95.5 93.1 96.6 
NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 118.1 S57 93.4 96.7 
DEC 102.9 78.2 76.9 117.8 96.1 S307 96.5 
1982 JAN 102.4 ie Te 118.1 96.8 93.6 96.4 
FEB 102.5 76.2 76,0 118.4 96.7 93.4 96.5 
MAR 102.7 75.3 76.1 113).3 96.4 93.5 96.1 


RCE: THE CONSU PRICE INDEX, CATALOG -001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL L SEMI -DUR- N-DUR- 


H 
EXPENDITURE Goons ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS ab oe 
ee es ssssnhsscssenanssosssessentensso-dusisusensemenmeemee 
1977 773 7.5 4.9 6.1 8.9 7.7 9.6 
1978 6.3 7.4 5.0 4.5 10.6 7.1 8.2 
1979 10.4 9.2 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 8.5 
1980 10.6 10.5 8.6 123 12.2 9.4 12.0 
1981 10.0 11.1 9.0 7.8 14.9 10.0 12.0 
1980 I hy 2.3 +7 5 Se 2.9 2.0 3.6 
1 2.6 a7 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.4 3.6 
Ill 2.2 3.1 3.0 21 4.4 3.7 2.5 
IV 2.0 2.6 171 1.3 4.4 2.3 3.0 
1981 I 2.9 2.6 1.8 2.0 3.4 2.6 1.9 
Il 1.6 2.6 2.6 2.5 a3 3.3 3.3 
III 3.2 2.9 27 1.3 3.7 3.3 4.7 
IV 3.0 2.0 2.0 1.4 2.0 2.1 2.0 
UNTS, CATAL 13-001, S CANADA. 
MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 53 3:48 PM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
ONAL VERN 
A URAB SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- Vic EXPENDITURE 
Goons ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 
i Eee 
1977 92.3 79.9 83.2 98.2 96,5 112.9 
1978 93.2 78.9 81.7 102.1 97.2 114.8 
1979 92.2 77.4 82.2 102.0 95.6 112.9 
1980 92.1 76.0 82.6 103.3 94.5 114.2 
1981 93.0 75.3 80.9 107.9 94.5 116.2 
1980 1 91.5 75.7 82.7 101.6 94.3 112.9 
II 91.6 75.9 82.7 101.7 94.1 114.1 
Ill 92.4 76.5 82.7 103.9 94.6 114.4 
IV 92.9 75.8 82.1 106.2 94.9 115.5 
1981 1 92.6 75.0 81.4 106.7 94.6 114.4 
II 93.6 75.8 82.1 108.4 95.3 116.1 
HI 93.4 75.5 80.6 108.9 94.5 117.8 
IV 92.4 74.7 79.4 107.8 93.6 116.6 


0 OME A ACCOU , CATALOGUE 13-001, STA $s ADA. 
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MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 54 3:48 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


Ki 
AL SIDENTIAL NON- MA AL MERC TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 


a 


1977 8.4 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 iw 12.3 Tad 
1978 8.2 Sa8 6,3 9.6 8.6 8.8 13.3 13.4 
1979 9.9 12.1 9.5 11.0 19.2 aver 14,9 14.3 
1980 9.0 10.0 q8 Wee 15.9 16.6 15.6 16.5 
1981 alae! 14.8 10.9 10,2 8.2 thou Nhe 10.7 
1980 | 2.6 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 7 Cea Sire 5.7 
II 1.5 159 kee 2.3 =a <5 18 1.3 
Ill 1.8 2,6 2.0 WE 2.5 22 ant 3.3 
IV 3.1 4.1 2.8 2.5 eet Lerts y 1.5 
1981 I 3.4 4.6 Sine 3.1 5.3 5.9 4.9 5.0 
II 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.6 E20 -3.2 24 a 
II] 2.3 3.6 2.8 aie 2.5 2.5 P| 2.4 
IV 1.3 toot 3.0 1.6 lien 8 =e = eine 


MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 55 3:48 PM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


USINES VESTM $ 
0 ID L N- MAC Y TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 $9.3 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 Wil 132.9 109.2 101.7 118.6 120.0 11572 117.0 
1979 115.8 140.1 112.5 106.1 132.9 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 ieKeY 103.9 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 132.9 
1981 115.0 144.9 110.2 107.0 136.7 (ERIE 131.0 133.1 
1980 I 116.3 140.7 111.5 108.8 143.6 149.2 132.3 134.8 
I] 113.9 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143.3 129.6 131.9 
III 11359 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 143.3 130.2 133.2 
IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129.5 131.8 
1981 I 114.7 143.5 109.3 107.0 141.6 146.3 T3252 134.7 
II 115.2 144.4 109.6 107.1 135%) 138.1 131.7 134.2 
Ill 115.4 146.5 110.3 107.1 135.6 138.5 132.5 134.5 
IV 114.6 145.2 111.4 106.6 134.4 136.8 127.8 128.8 
OURCE: NAL NDE , CATALOGUE 13-001, $ STICS CANADA, 


MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 56 3:48 PM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


gg OYAL FOOD AND TOBRECO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING WOOD ——FURNT TURE FF — A 
MANUFAC- BEVERAGE PRODUCTS _— PLASTICS —- PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 


TURING INDUSTRIES 
a ee ee 
1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 5.5 me 5.5 5.6 12.4 5.8 5.9 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 6.2 5.5 
1979 14.5 1207 ot 11.5 25.0 13,2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -B.2 12.0 15,7 
1981 10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 a 10.5 10.4 
1980 II Wa. 1.5 8B 3.6 “1.9 3.4 ona -7.1 va 5.8 

III 2.8 5.1 he 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 D7 1.0 
IV 3.3 5.1 5.2 1.9 1.7 oni a7 -.4 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 2.6 .6 2.6 ha 3.6 4.4 3.0 -.3 3.4 3.4 
II 2.2 a7 7 oa 1.4 2.8 5.3 2.5 2.2 1.3 
III 7 av 9 one 2 aa7 ies -1 a 32 
IV 1.3 A 9,3 3.0 Att 8 il “6.6 2.0 1.7 
1982 I 1.3 12 8 202 Dat sf ome a; 3.8 1.5 
1981 MAR sul -.7 0 5 6 5 5 -.3 4 -.2 
APR 9 a7 1.0 7 ay Vet 122 1.4 8 a7 
MAY 8 .0 7) oul £3 1.0 4 1.7 ifs. 5 
JUN 9 Le .0 uy -4 shad a 9 5 
JUL a7 6 nt 8 .0 Tae 1,4 2.4 1.6 1.1 
AUG a7 4 x Ta7 ‘4 6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP i) -,4 1.3 5 ea 2 -.1 -3.9 5 -.5 
OCT 9 4 Me 1.6 z3 .6 5 -3.1 8 1.2 
NOV -.2 -.3 1.6 6 8 ey = -1.0 8 <3 
DEC 4 .0 .0 of ‘9 -.2 a 1.9 ay 4 
1982 JAN 6 5 2 2 1ST, 4 1.8 -.6 Day 3 
FEB 5 1M .0 8 -.1 iy a -.4 6 9 
MAR f3 19 I 5 .0 .0 5 5 d ee: 
, CATA -O11, STA S CANADA. 
MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 57 3:48 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
OBA A N N 00 D A 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 
I ee ss 
1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 75.9 108.2 99.2 111.0 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 83.9 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1978 106.4 75.7 79.9 109.9 82.9 70.6 119.8 95.9 110.0 
1980 103.7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 112.1 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 11 102.3 74.9 83.1 99.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 95.3 114.7 
III 104.5 73.7 82.3 98.4 82.8 68.0 99.1 95.3 112.6 
IV 106.4 75.1 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 95.5 93.6 Web 
1981 ] 104.3 75.1 81.7 97.9 83.3 66.6 92.7 94.3 112.4 
II 102.7 74.7 81.6 97.1 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
III 102.3 73.8 82.1 95.2 84.2 66.7 91.0 95.2 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.4 83.9 95.9 113.1 
1982 | 101.1 79.2 84.3 95.7 82.9 66.9 83.0 98.3 113.3 
1981 MAR 103.3 74.7 81.8 97.9 83.4 66.6 92.2 94.2 112.0 
APR 103.1 74.8 81.7 97.7 83.5 66.8 92.7 94.1 111.8 
MAY 102.3 74.9 81.6 97.2 83.7 66.6 93.5 94.4 111.5 
JUN 102.8 74,3 85 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 tiie 
JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84,3 66.9 94.4 95.2 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 95.1 84.2 66.8 91.2 95.1 113.5 
SEP 101.8 74.2 82.5 94.9 84,1 66.6 87.4 95.3 112.7 
OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84,0 95.2 1135) 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 Vise 
DEC 100.9 79.9 83.6 95.2 83.6 66.3 84.5 96.4 ised 
1982 JAN 100.7 79.6 84.1 96.2 83.1 67.0 83.5 98.3 11297 
FEB 101.3 79.2 84.3 95.7 82.9 66.8 82.7 98.4 113.1 
MAR 101.2 79.0 84.4 95.3 82.6 66.9 82.9 98.1 114.2 


Y , CATA “O11, C 
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INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 * 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT - MANUFACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 


a 


1977 Wan 6.1 8.2 10.1 5.1 8.8 S32 (tae B S25 
1978 9.0 $.3 8.8 aie) 6.6 8.3 x 8.9 a5 
1979 24.6 12.4 Line: 8.0 9.8 9.2 13.5 14.5 14.4 
1980 18.1 10.0 11.9 10.5 9.9 11.9 17.4 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 Wie? 9.6 7.4 15.1 13.8 12.3 7.4 
1980 I] -3.4 Za 3.2 2.4 ng 1.9 4.8 20 att 
III 7 AE 1.4 3.3 1.8 1.4 9 7 3.2 2.4 
IV 2.0 Zen §.5 3.4 1.5 Zou WeU 4.) yy 
1981 I STi6 3.3 La? 1.6 Var 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
II 1.6 end 2.6 2.8 2.3 2.9 3.3 21 2.4 
II] 4 uo’? 6 Zsa 1.9 1.8 Zar 2e0 1.3 
IV ml 3.4 §.1 1.4 1.6 Met 71 7 es Taz 
1982 I =,4 2.8 =a 2.9 1.4 6.4 ls ues 1.4 
1981 MAR 1,5 a a sic? 1.0 2.0 12 6 8 
APR 8 1.4 18 1.4 1.3 2 1.3 vil W2 
MAY a +t 1.4 ie 3 1.5 1,0 6 1.0 
JUN 0 3 a 3 =o 4 5 1.4 + 
JUL ales 7 0 8 1.3 6 1.6 9 5 
AUG 1.8 Oh. 0) 2a) 4 3 BL 9 4 
SEP 6 3 523 Aloe: 1.0 4 .0 4 aM 
OCT ait 2.6 5.4 1.4 ae 7 2.0 -8 9 
NOV =1.0 6 -.5 0 3 0 0 ae “fae 
DEC cath 5 0 4 5 .0 me -3 6 
1982 JAN RE; i. She iI 1.4 7 5.7, 1.6 5 8 
FEB a 6 = Uod 2 6 0 6 4 
MAR -1.5 ail 0 0 1 6 0 6 is || 
U Y , CATALOG “O11, A N 
MAY 3, 1982 TABLE 59 3:48 PM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
L M 0 ICAL N- ALS -DURA 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 
PARTS MINERALS URING URING 
a 
1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 $5.0 
1978 109.1 98.9 75.5 91.9 82.5 101.1 99.5 104.1 95.3 
1979 118.6 97.1 74.1 86.7 aSn2 96.5 98.6 104.2 95.3 
1980 124.8 94.1 73.0 84,4 76.7 Som! 101.8 106.3 $2.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.3 105.2 108.4 90.4 
1980 II 124.2 95.4 72.8 85.1 77.8 96.3 104,2 106.2 $2.9 
Ill 123.3 94.1 al 84,2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 92.5 
IV ZY $3.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 81.5 
1981 1 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 Sort 103.8 108.1 $0.6 
II 116.0 94.0 74,3 83.9 74.8 99.7 104.9 108.0 90.8 
Ill 114.0 S32 73.2 84.3 74.7 99°.3 105.5 108.6 90.1 
IV ual 4 95.1 76.0 84.4 74.9 99.1 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.8 96.2 Heat Lf 74.9 104.1 106.9 108.6 90.1 
1981 MAR 116.6 93.8 LEU 83.1 75.0 100.0 104.4 108.1 90.7 
APR 116.5 94.2 74.2 83,5 7553 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY 116.2 94.1 74.6 84,3 74.9 100.1 105.1 107.8 91.1 
JUN 1158-2 93.6 74.1 83.9 74,2 93.6 104.7 108.3 90.5 
JUL 113.0 93.7 73.5 83.9 74.6 99.5 105.6 108.5 90.3 
AUG 114.3 92.9 tama 85.1 74.4 991.2 105.6 108.7 90.0 
SEP 114.7 93.0 73.0 83:9 75.0 99.3 105.3 108.8 89.9 
OcT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84,3 74.6 99.1 106.4 108.7 90.0 
NOV 112.1 95.3 76.0 84.4 75.0 99,4 106.6 108.7 89.9 
DEC 112.4 95.4 78.7 84.4 ome 98.9 106.3 108.6 90.1 
1982 JAN 111.4 96.2 74.4 85.1 767 103.9 107.3 108.5 90.3 
FEB 111.6 96.3 73.5 86.1 74.9 104.1 106.8 108.6 90.2 
MAR 109.5 96.1 73.3 85.8 74.8 104.4 106.5 108.9 89.8 


OURCE: Y , CATA “O11, ANADA. 
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External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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MAY 6, 1982 TABLE 62 2:15 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


crc SSS 
“FOO AND CRUDE_—CRUDE FABRICATED END ———WREHINERY-& ROTOR — 


PHYSICAL TOTAL . : , F 
HYS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIP 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL —_—INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, baal dee 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
ee.) ess tnusinsesespnssusnssisceennsisicesenatnnasstenstuenee= 
1977 131.8 44554, 4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926. 15231.1 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855 .0 2707.1 12540. 4 
1979 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 5293.8 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.3 75963.7 8214.9 14756.3 6883.0 29334.0 21726.4 4076.3 10818.4 
1981 148.8 83698. 4 9435.8 15207.8 6874.9 30566.2 25347. 4990.6 13071.6 
1980 II 147.5 18978.9 2004.5 3880.0 1765.7 7204.2 5423.7 1128.2 2532.4 
III 135.2 17806 .9 2331.7 3471,7 1449.1 6960.4 4584.5 893.9 2120.5 
IV 154.2 20522.4 2360.9 3586.8 1652.1 7659.4 6342.9 1011.7 3520.1 
1981 I 140.5 20085 . 1 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5554.3 1130.4 2737.9 
I 163.0 224415 2505.9 3757.9 1576.2 8355.0 6974.6 1306.3 3693.6 
III 138.4 19503.3 2354.5 3588.0 1493.4 6948.8 5848. 1 1234.3 2953.2 
1V 153.3 21668.5 2732.7 3899.5 1759.2 7314.1 6970.9 1318.6 3686.9 
1982 1 20349.5 1854.0 3939.6 2145.2 7217.0 6672.8 1238.4 3581.0 
1981 MAR 152.6 7046.9 621.8 1252.6 631.4 2758.1 2112.4 417.4 1114.2 
APR 151.8 7031.2 592.0 1192.9 602.7 2722.3 2237.5 437.5 1167.1 
MAY 159.5 7320.4 870.5 1228.5 492.2 2628.6 2313.4 421.9 1215.3 
JUN 177.6 8089.9 1043.4 1336.5 481.3 3004.1 2423.7 446.9 1311.2 
JUL 143.2 6735.1 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.8 2054.6 450.3 1004.7 
AUG 125.1 5963.6 792.6 1140.5 499.1 2128.0 1673.7 360.1 809.5 
SEP 146.9 6804.6 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.0 2119.8 423.9 1139.0 
OCT 155.2 7213.5 936.6 1241.5 532.3 2455.5 2332.4 453.3 1209.3 
NOV 160.7 7628.4 1002, 0 1378.9 621.1 2544.7 2428.6 424.1 1389.0 
DEC 144.1 6826.6 794.1 1279.1 605.8 2313.9 2209.9 442.2 1088.6 
1982 JAN 121.5 5997.3 533.5 1264.8 721.5 2223.8 1780.2 385.2 832.8 
FEB 142.4 6757.5 599.5 1329.3 764.2 2318.8 2285.0 403.0 1288.5 
MAR 7594.7 721.0 1345.5 659.5 2674.4 2607.6 450.2 1459.7 
Le i = a CS CAN 
MAY 6, 1982 TABLE 63 2:15 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF 00 AN C FABRICATED N ACHINERY & 0 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3,2 22.1 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 -.2 -.4 28.3 23.8 27,9 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 5713 11.0 32.0 “5.1 
1880 “1.5 15.7 30.1 A7s7 30.0 20.3 3.8 14.1 -9.1 
1981 2.4 10.2 14,9 3.1 a 4.2 16.7 22.4 20.8 
1980 II -1.0 17:7 40.0 28.9 41.4 2008 1.0 22.0 = 210 
III -4,7 9.2 33.4 5.6 17.0 11.6 -1.7 -.9 -7.8 
IV 1.2 13.3 18.8 5 2.5 16.4 13.9 5.3 19.0 
1981 | -2.6 a7 21.4 a8 1.5 5.8 3.9 8.4 3.5 
II 10.5 18.2 25.0 -3.1 -10.7 16.0 28.6 15.8 45,9 
II] 2.4 9.5 1.0 3:8 3.1 -,2 27.6 38.1 39.3 
IV -.6 5.6 15.7 8.7 6.5 “4,5 9.9 30.4 AF 
1982 1 ie 6 -.6 4.8 -9.2 20.1 9.6 30.8 
1981 MAR -.9 72 24.4 -1.4 1d 4.8 6.8 17.9 14.1 
APR 3.3 11.5 20:6 -8.5 -5.8 1.7 16.5 9.1 29.3 
MAY 12.2 20.4 41.0 4 -12.0 12.8 32.0 10.2 48.4 
JUN 15.8 22.8 15.4 -1.2 -15.0 23.3 38.4 29.8 61.7 
JUL 4.0 11.6 -6.2 -4.6 -1.9 4.8 36.2 34.5 63.1 
AUG 6 iar -5.7 5.9 A097 -2.3 28.8 33.5 49.5 
SEP 2.4 9.1 15.6 9.2 6.6 -3.3 19.3 46.9 18.3 
OCT -6.4 -.3 -1.9 2.9 a4 -9.0 6.4 26.5 -1.8 
NOV 3.8 11.4 40.0 14.6 16.9 -1,8 13.5 36.8 we 
DEC 1.5 5.9 15.0 8.7 -3.6 -2.4 9.9 28.8 ep 
1982 JAN -12.5 -10.1 -17.6 -10.0 2.3 -15.9 1.4 6.1 8 
FEB 9.4 6.1 4.6 1.9 pul -8.9 35.5 15.2 55. 
MAR fini 16.0 7.4 4.5 -3.0 23.4 7.9 31.0 


A, , CA = , ANADA. 


MAY 6, 1982 TABLE 64 2:15 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE He AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 153.1 42362.6 3306.7 5320.2 S2iaee 6993.2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 175.5 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 $770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69127.9 4803.0 11335.4 6919.3 12700.6 39525.6 11081.7 13478.9 
1981 170.5 78875 .9 5183.8 12144.8 7839.8 14553.8 45892.2 12288.9 15960,9 
1980 II 174.5 17939.7 1156.2 2727.8 1615.6 3422.9 10450.8 2951.5 3768.3 
Ill 148.1 15720.6 1169.5 2869.5 1792.2 2702.4 8789.2 2575.4 2517.7 
IV ae”: 18437.1 1495.4 2935.55 1691.7 3139.1 10645 .5 2814.1 3841.8 
1981 I 166.8 18912.8 1201.5 2992.9 1984.7 3316.5 11154,3 3023.5 aT lant 
II 188.6 21804 .2 1345.9 3291.3 2164.2 4087.4 12807 .3 3315.9 4955.8 
III 161.1 19033.3 1288.1 3032.8 2017.9 357202 10858. 1 2983.7 3618.6 
IV 165.4 19125.6 1348.3 2827.8 1673.0 3577.7 11072.5 2965.8 3671.4 
1982 I 17418.0 Wage Pes 1 2367.9 1648.5 3178.8 105 16.0 2818.7 3424.5 
1981 MAR 184.4 6895.4 440.3 985.8 696.3 1230.0 4145.3 1140.3 1364.1 
APR 188.0 7163.1 436.7 1108.1 692.2 1340.5 4194.1 1077.5 1550.9 
MAY 180.5 7069.2 421.0 1121.5 745.0 1359.5 4081.4 1063.6 1588.3 
JUN 197.3 UR Ue) 488.2 1061.7 727.0 1387.4 4531.8 1174.8 1816.6 
JUL 172.3 6697.7 474.7 1023.0 648.0 1190.4 3893.1 1069.2 1342.6 
AUG 139.6 5718.2 382.9 1074.9 799.6 1080.4 3101.8 863.4 986.1 
SEP 17153 6617.4 430.5 928.9 570.3 1301.4 3863.2 1051.1 1289.9 
OcT 176.6 6791.4 483.1 985.4 587.6 1285.8 3924.6 1090.0 1277.0 
NOV 169.8 6356.4 448.3 760.4 394.6 1221.0 3830.0 998.1 1323.8 
DEC 149.8 5977.8 416.9 1082.0 690.8 1070.9 RW ok 877.7 1070.6 
1982 JAN PAT tf 4930.0 324.0 688.3 454.1 981.7 2870.4 829.1 800.1 
FEB 144.4 5833.3 357.2 842.5 615.2 1032.8 SOI 894.8 1208.8 
MAR 6654.7 450.9 837.1 5739.2 1164.3 4123.9 1094.8 1415.6 


MAY 6, 1982 TABLE 65 2:15 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


NDEX L OD AN CRU CRU ABRIC i) M Y 
PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 
a ee re a a 
1977 auf 13.0 15.2 4.5 SAh6(8) 12.6 15.3 8.3 22.6 
1978 Sine 18.3 14.4 10.6 ao 25.1 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 Neu 25K 12.0 35.5 30.1 37.4 21.6 33.7 13.3 
1980 Slat 10.0 13.4 42.2 S30 5.6 3.8 13.4 Sane! 
1981 3.0 14.1 ee) Tica 13.3 14.6 16,1 10.9 18.4 
1980 II =oito Voi7, 10,3 56.5 81.4 Wes 4.9 Won -10.9 
Ill -11.6 2a 6.1 30,3 41.0 =S.7 =i i: =16..5 
IV es Ui 9:5 28.1 23.0 26.0 -9.4 10.6 16.7 = 126 
1981 I soy wile! 22.4 6.8 Sia =3.5 15.7 10.3 10.9 
I] 8,1 21.5 16.4 20.7 34.0 19.4 22.5 12.3 EAL 
Ill 8.7 Zia 10.1 Sa, 12.6 S22 23.5 15.9 43.7 
IV -3.4 Sind -9.8 Selo tl aa eat 14.0 4.0 5.4 -4.4 
1982 I (EPR) =5.5 =20.9 SH Te! -4.2 hey {! -6.8 Si lit:' 
1981 MAR 5.0 lier 38.3 3.9 10.4 =651 20.9 16.1 8.2 
APR ee 10,5 20.3 7.0 1.8 an 13:27 6.1 10.4 
MAY 8.0 23.9 lee 22.2 35.5 33.1 22.6 9.4 35.9 
JUN 15.6 31.6 N70 37.1 88.5 29.7 32.0 21.9 51.9 
JUL 8.4 21.0 3.8 Lae 10.0 24.6 25.4 14.0 52.5 
AUG 2.0 18.7 flied 34.93 70.5 22.2 14.8 4.3 44.5 
SEP 15.3 23.3 2g = ie O =22.4 50.7 29.5 29.8 35.1 
OCT Ct Be a =652 Sak = 15a 8.1 Za 5.0 -6.0 
NOV 1. 6.6 = Hine -10.5 alehew! 24.6 7.3 9.9 1) 
DEC sete) 4.9 Sala 17.6 32.9 10.5 2.0 ion -8.4 
1982 JAN -19.4 Sie -20.0 -38.1 =33 1 -2.0 -15.5 =1256 -25.3 
FEB chs fF Sane 4 -5.8 13.5 -4.8 a dat =Aire =520 
MAR =2...0 2.3 = tai -16.8 Sais =o -4.0 3.8 
OU : TRA CANADA, PORTS, CATALOGU = We CANADA, 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 66 


2:40 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
V N 
a ee a T- & WITHHOLD- 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ =‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

ee 

1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 541 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64877 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4185 11812 799 448 754 79088 
1980 76170 3349 1660 3894 5185 14088 1161 507 995 92921 
1981 84140 3731 1607 4193 5328 14859 1404 544 1110 102057 
1980 1 18487 825 343 929 1235 3332 247 118 314 22498 
11 18039 833 470 936 1326 3565 308 118 253 22283 
Il 19164 840 399 994 1325 3558 287 135 226 23370 
IV 20480 851 448 1035 1299 3633 319 136 202 24770 
1981 I 20224 930 403 1008 1185 3526 357 127 244 24478 
II 21533 941 329 1074 1274 3618 346 128 236 25861 
III 21067 944 391 1041 1460 3836 329 144 367 25743 
IV 21316 916 484 1070 1409 3879 372 145 263 25975 

ONAL PAYMENTS, CATA -001, CS tA 
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CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 

MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & HWITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND ~ INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

See 

1877 16.5 4.9 5.9 1378 ine 9.1 stl 191 6.0 14.8 

1978 19.8 eae! 38,2 14,5 20.0 isi =USet/ 19.0 9.0 18.4 

1879 23.0 21.4 Sie 27.8 i5e2 1eio 29.7 13.7 29.6 22.5 

1880 16.7 16.0 30.6 Rois 23.9 VIBE 45.3 13.2 32.0 1755 

1981 10.5 11.4 eho? that) 2.8 5.9 20:9 13 11.6 9.8 

1980 | 3.8 5.0 5.5 1.6 a5h.7 ied? = aso 9 95.0 4.9 

II -2.4 1.0 3720 8 7.4 7.0 24.7 0 -19,4 1.0 

II] 6.2 8 Say y) 6.2 = is -6.8 14,4 S10. 7 4.9 

IV 6.9 ine 1253 4.1 250 259 Tia Sif -10.6 6.0 

1981 1 es 33 -10.0 =2).6 -8.8 2ao ws -6.6 20.8 hip 

II isk) Tee -18.4 6.5 1 2.6 -3.1 8 =3.3 5.6 

II] a ey. | 18.8 Sid 14.6 6.0 -4,9 12.5 55.5 aus 

IV ie -3.0 23.8 2.8 SIS qed 13.1 a -28.3 a 

ANADIAN BALA NTERN NAL PAY ; LOG -001, ANADA. 
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64 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 68 2:40 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- TNHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


i 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 -910 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 ~645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1981 77504 4889 8589 3950 11135 1110 273 465 -718 108633 
1980 I 16855 1107 1779 845 2189 314 66 108 -181 23444 
Il 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 253 65 108 -152 23458 
Il] 16874 1155 1858 8399 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 111 =131 24364 
1981 I 18545 1182 2088 957 2516 244 67 115 =log 25873 
II 20193 1218 2053 973 2791 236 67 115 -177 27823 
II! 20208 1212 2239 1020 2911 367 70 117 - 187 28331 
IV 18558 1277 2209 1000 2917 263 69 118 =185 26606 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 69 2:40 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

i nnn ee UII IER EEE EERE REESE eee eee 

1977 13.4 1755 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19.3 14.6 

1978 18.1 11.4 30.3 7.8 252 9.0 Ta2 4.4 67.6 19.0 

1979 24.6 Sich 10.3 22.3 24.2 29.6 ter 8.2 = 2a! 20.8 

1980 11.8 Siw 10.6 11.6 22.6 32.0 4.3 6.1 5.4 12.9 

1981 13.4 6.8 19.2 12.0 26.8 11.6 2.6 6.7 5.6 14.6 

1980 | 4.7 6.2 3.6 358 16.3 95.0 ies 350 = (hou 6.2 

I] ok, Sr! 3.8 1.3 -2.4 -19.4 =). 0 -16.0 il 

III -.4 4.7 6 5.0 8 ut Oat 4.6 9 42.1 4 

IV 4,9 4.9 -7.4 3.0 6.9 -10.6 ls 1.8 -39.4 3.4 

1981 1 4.8 Bene 21.4 3.3 $.3 20.8 0 3.6 21.4 6.2 

II 8.9 3.0 A teed ou 10.9 esis 0 0 11.3 ac 

Ill nil eae go 4.8 4.3 S50 4.5 Wedd 5.6 1.8 

IV ere 5.4 or! E20) oe -28.3 -1.4 ak 4.3 26.9 

MATES H AN BALAN NATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOG : , STA 
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FUNDS REMITTANCES 
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i 
Financial Markets 


71 
72 


73 


74 


75 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 


76-77 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


78-79 Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 


Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 


69 


69 


70 


70 


71 


71-72 


72-73 
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MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 71 2:14 Pe 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


SONALLY ADJUS SEASONA 
VER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHA 
HIGH OG 
POWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 PONERED M1 MIB 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1977 10.2 8.4 ee 14.0 15.8 10.3 8.4 Zp 
1978 m1 10.1 8.8 10.6 13.7 12.1 10.0 as 10:7 13:7 
1979 10.4 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 10.3 6.9 4.8 15.7 19.3 
1980 fo 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.6 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 
1981 7.4 ce 2.7 14.4 12.2 7.6 3.9 2.8 14.4 12.2 
1980 II 6.9 3.5 1.5 19.0 15.9 3.1 -.5 -.5 3.5 2.9 
III 7.4 4.6 2.6 17.5 13.4 2.6 3.2 2.8 3.3 2.2 
IV 9.7 9.7 LF 16.5 10.7 3.1 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 1 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 151 1.6 3 “1 2.5 3.9 
11 8.8 8.8 7,5 13.8 8.4 1,2 1.2 4 3.8 5 
Il 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.4 1.3 -1.0 -1.5 4.1 5.7 
IV 3.5 4.) “5.6 15.4 16.8 -.7 -4.3 -4.2 4.2 5.9 
1982 I -.4 -2.2 17.5 hee a5 3.0 4.3 4.3 
1981 MAR 10.4 7.0 6.1 13.3 9.9 4 134 & 1.4 -1.0 
APR 8.8 9.5 8.4 13.8 9.5 -.6 1.0 2 1.7 5 
MAY 10.1 9.3 8.2 127 7.2 4 -.3 -.5 6 “1.4 
JUN 78 7.6 6.2 13.8 8.5 -.7 “1.9 -1.8 9 2.2 
JUL 8.2 9.8 7.5 14.7 9.1 e" 3.8 2.6 2.4 2.6 
AUG 731 4,2 3.2 14.6 12.9 x -3.6 -2.5 2.1 
SEP v3 ic -.5 14.6 14.5 9 -2.8 -2.8 1.2 1.4 
OCT 5.6 -4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 -.8 -1.9 -1.8 a 7 
NOV 2.3 -7.9 -3.0 15.4 17.4 -1.8 -2.2 -2.4 2.4 3.5 
DEC 2.6 -.1 -2.8 16.8 19.9 a 6.8 5.8 2.2 $3 
1982 JAN 6.5 1,3 -1,3 18.2 16.8 2.4 ee 1,0 1.4 -.4 
FEB 4.8 -.8 -2.5 17.5 16.0 = 2.1 -1.4 5 1.2 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER 


(1) NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
(2) CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

(3) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS, 

(4) CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 

(5) CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 72 2:14 PM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN . 
OLDINGS BY BANK ANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 


INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
(IN $ U.S.) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (an) (2) (2) 
ee RR I cs Sa cee lel Ls Se A RN A Se SRP 8 Sc 
1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 7.35 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -41 1071 1699 1.008 galt 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 11.23 125260 17709 82087 25148 45838 
1980 143 1012 2242 1.007 12.13 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 -7 1121 1.009 17,62 185470 17956 130609 
1980 II 638 -181 -171 1.005 13.54 134341 17347 89990 26392 51808 
Ill -357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1,007 12.45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 | -314 - 1307 -694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
II -661 1139 1242 1.007 17,55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
Ill -58 -923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 1193 1.009 16.77 185470 17956 130609 
1982 | -1402 14,28 186897 17128 130064 
1981 APR -551 395 326 1.004 16.79 150150 18709 106058 30081 60905 
MAY 14 -98 38 1.008 ATAT 149094 18744 105044 30722 60356 
JUN -124 841 878 1,008 18.69 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
JUL -747 -152 148 1.015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1,014 20.26 161841 19291 116483 31295 70763 
SEP -295 -923 -922 1.010 19,28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 -134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183559 18370 127115 
DEC -184 592 579 1,013 14,90 185470 17956 130609 
1982 JAN -73 -907 -904 1.009 13.85 183787 18532 127483 
FEB -797 -179 -305 1.010 14,06 185204 18198 127476 
MAR -532 14,93 186897 17128 130064 
APR 553 


te ee 


(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 
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MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 73 2:14 


NET NEK SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


VERN NADA ATION 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON TIONS AND TOTAL 
BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 


DEBTORS 


1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10430 7240 650 4543 6924 3 29847 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2895 4350 47 22625 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8708 439 3829 4796 215 29374 
1981 12785 -35 12750 11455 361 6547 5507 54 36673 
1980 I 1233 1065 2298 1936 58 915 816 2 6025 
Il -78 2300 2222 3572 64 1142 1476 19 8495 
Ill 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1067 981 160 6296 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 705 1523 34 8558 
1981 1 714 1035 1749 2289 -60 1366 1380 80 6805 
II -602 620 18 2248 151 1767 2100 3 6285 
Ill 766 500 1266 3019 16 911 1156 -26 6342 
IV 11907 -2190 9717 3899 254 2503 871 -3 17241 
U A ADA REV 
MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 74 2:14 


INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ANK GOVERNM F_ CANADA SECU oI MCL __ YOU VERAG 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH 1-3 YEAR 3-5 YEAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI- 10 INDUS-~ COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 

OO 

1977 eth 7,33 7,33 Wot 8.13 8.70 $.53 9.71 9.71 7.48 

1978 8,98 8,68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9527 9.88 10.06 10.02 8.83 

1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10,42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10,88 12.07 

1980 12189 12.79 12.44 12.32 12,29 12.48 13.02 13,35 13,24 13,15 

1981 17.83 17.72 15.96 15.50 15.29 1ae22 15.95 16.46 16.22 18.33 

1980 II 12.72 12.37 11.23 11.02 11.24 inky 12.10 12.49 12.43 12.98 

Ill 10.55 10,50 tins 12.19 Wo ual 12257 13.23 13,49 13,43 10.72 

IV 14,03 14.21 13.05 12,89 12.85 12.97 13.48 13.93 Wehae 14,53 

1981 I 16.31 16.71 IZc5s 13.44 Taine Toi 14,00 14.39 14,20 17.13 

ie 18,51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 15.97 18,57 

II! 20, 18 20,15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Uae 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 

IV 16.12 15.81 15.35 15.04 15,41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 

1982 I 14.86 14,59 15.41 15.02 15527 15.34 16.59 17.04 17,01 15.35 

1981 MAR 16.59 16.44 14,04 13,83 13.61 13.48 14.18 14.65 14.41 17.00 

APR 17.40 17335 15.78 15,30 14,84 15.07 15.79 16.16 16.03 17.50 

MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 15.51 15.09 14,96 15.53 16.10 15.94 19.00 

JUN 19.07 18.83 16.19 16,52 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 18.93 19.20 

JUL 19.89 20.29 18.77 17.91 17,37 17.07 18.09 18.50 UE: 21.25 

AUG 21.03 20.82 18.77 17.58 17.00 16.77 17,48 18.24 17-95 22.20 

SEP 19.63 19.35 18.93 18,68 17.99 17.66 18.73 19035 19.09 19.60 

OCT 18.30 17.96 30 16°91 16.79 16.66 17.01 17.65 17.28 18.80 

NOV 15.40 15.07 13.56 13.41 14.14 14,32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 

DEC 14.66 14.41 15.19 14,80 15.29 15527 15.97 16.37 16.48 15.65 

1982 JAN 14,72 14.34 15,93 15.73 15.95 15.94 16.81 17,15 16.87 14,90 

FEB 14,74 14,58 14,99 14,58 14.87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15,00 

MAR 1.11 14,86 15.32 14.76 14.99 15,06 16.44 17,04 16.93 16.15 


CE; BANK CANADA REVIER. 


PM 


PM 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 75 30.08 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


U.S BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SKISS JAPANESE GROUP OF 


DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC YEN TEN 
( THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
Teen eee eee eens espe, 
1977 1.063 1.857 .217 459 445 3.982 105.9 
1978 1.141 2.191 254 .570 644 5.484 117.0 
1979 1.174 2.486 .276 640 705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 277 644 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 1.199 2.430 .222 532 .613 5.452 121.5 
1980 I! 1.170 2.674 .278 .647 696 5.059 121.6 
Ill 1.159 2.760 .281 653 .710 5.273 121.3 
IV 1.184 2.825 . 268 .620 .687 5.624 123.6 
1981 I 1.194 2.757 246 .573 .630 5.810 123.5 
Il 1.199 2.492 229 .527 589 5.455 121.7 
III 5222 2.225 .209 .499 .579 5.228 120.9 
IV 1.192 2.244 317 531 652 5.315 119.8 
1982 I 1.208 2.231 .202 515 645 5.173 120.6 
1981 MAR 1.191 2.660 .240 565 .620 5.706 122.7 
APR 1.191 2.592 .233 551 604 5.541 121.9 
MAY 1.201 2.507 .219 524 582 5.449 121.9 
JUN 1.204 2.376 .213 .507 581 5.374 121.2 
JUL 1.211 2.269 . 209 .496 .578 5.216 121.0 
AUG 1.223 2.227 .204 489 564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1.201 2.179 214 a1) 594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1,203 2.215 214 .534 639 5.196 120.5 
NOV 1. 187 2.260 211 .533 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1.185 2.257 .208 525 654 5.422 119.4 
1982 JAN 1.192 2.249 . 205 .520 647 5.306 119.7 
FEB 1.214 2.241 .202 .513 641 5.152 121.0 
MAR 1.220 2.204 . 199 513 647 5.061 121.1 


: RK, OMIC REVIER, M NA 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 76 2:14 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 

IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 

——— rrr eee ents 
1977 475 -740 -105 243 5876 -903 5216 -523 
1978 85 -2150 -271 35 6404 -1314 5125 -881 
1979 675 -2350 525 476 5080 -2175 3381 -877 
1980 585 -2780 1450 1071 4972 -2072 3971 -1186 
1981 -5300 -4900 -84) 1267 13230 -2773 11724 -895 
1980 | 250 -445 658 86 1162 -436 812 -173 
II 215 -660 435 176 1438 -341 1273 -419 
HI 340 -475 558 316 1093 -653 756 -333 
I -220 -1200 -201 493 1279 -642 1130 -261 
1981 1 205 -1305 -411 279 1633 -446 1466 -66 
I] -3405 -840 -301 466 2161 -609 2018 -457 
Ill -580 -1560 101 246 2938 -488 2696 -206 
IV -1520 -1195 -230 276 6498 -1230 5544 -166 


MAY 5, 1982 TABLE 77 2:14 PM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REIGN OVERNM F A 
OANS AND Sc N OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NER RETIREMENTS 0 INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 
oe ene 
1977 166 -4) 96 -200 -339 36 176 4217 
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Preface 


The purpose of Current Economic Analysis is to provide a 
monthly description of macro-economic conditions and 
thereby to extend the availability of information on the 
macro-economy provided by the System of National Ac- 
counts. 


The publication also contains information that can be used to 
extend or modify Statistics Canada’s description of economic 
conditions. In particular the section on news developments 
provides a summary of important events that will be useful in 
interpreting current movements in the data. As well, 
extensive tables and charts, containing analytically useful 
transformations (percentage changes, ratios, smoothing, 
etc.) of the basic source data, are furnished for analysts 
wishing to develop their own assessments. Because of this 
emphasis on analytical transformations of the data the 
publication is not meant to serve as a compendium of source 
data on the macro-economy. Users requiring such a 
compendium are urged to consult the Canadian Statistical 
Review. 


Technical terms and concepts used in this publication that 
may be unfamiliar to some readers are briefly explained in 
the glossary. More extensive feature articles will appear in 
this publication from time to time explaining these technical 
terms and concepts in more detail. 
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Notes 


A Note on the Role of Leading Indicators in the 
Statistical System 


Policy-makers and decision-makers in both the government 
and private sectors are making increased and more 
sophisticated uses of quarterly national accounts and of other 
macro-economic frameworks in order to evaluate the current 
performance of the economy and to detect its underlying 
trends. However, by the time users have access to the 
elaborate frameworks which allow them to analyze the 
economy in a relatively disciplined fashion, events with 
consequences for the near and medium term future may 
have already taken place. The first quantitative manifestation 
of current economic developments often occurs in a group of 
indicators that lead cyclical movements in the economy and 
that can be assembled rapidly as events unfold. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that “leading indicators” have 
long played a role in assessing current economic conditions. 
In the last decade the increased severity of recessions 
worldwide has disabused most analysts of the notion that the 
business cycle is dead and has rekindled interest in the 
leading indicator approach to economic analysis. Since the 
early 1970's the number of organizations, both in Canada 
and elsewhere, that have developed indicator systems to 
monitor economic developments is quite impressive. All of 
this activity has stimulated inquiries into the nature of the 
work being carried out and into possible directions of 
evolution of indicator systems. 


These inquiries have led Statistics Canada to develop a set 
of theoretical guidelines that are useful in constructing, 
evaluating, or in guiding the evolution of leading indicator 
systems. Also, technical advances in data smoothing have 
been utilized so that the number of false signals emitted by 
the leading index has been minimized while preserving the 
maximum amount of lead time. A paper on these topics 
appeared in the May 1982 issue of this publication. 
(Catalogue number 13-004E.) Within the limits of this note we 
can only be suggestive and indicate that a leading indicator 
system should be structured as much as possible like the 
framework (eg. the quarterly national accounts) that it is 
intended to complement, and it must contain a broad enough 
range of component indicators to enable the system to warn 
of cyclical changes that may be generated by any of a large 
variety of causal mechanisms. Although the current version 
of Statistics Canada’s leading indicator system does not 
incorporate all the implications of the theoretical guidelines, 
along with the guidelines, it constitutes a useful addition to 
the indicator systems in Canada, and will become increas- 
ingly more so as the system evolves in accordance with the 
theoretical principles underlying its development. 
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CANSIM Note 


CANSIM® (Canadian Socio-Economic Information Manage- 
ment System) is Statistics Canada’s computerized data bank 
and its supporting software. Most of the data appearing in this 
publication, as well as many other data series are available 
from CANSIM via terminal, on computer printouts, or in 
machine readable form. Historical and more timely data not 
included in this publication are available from CANSIM. 


For further information write to CANSIM Division, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0Z8 or call (613)995-7406. 


®Registered Trade Mark of Statistics Canada. 
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Analysis of May Data Releases 


(Based on data available as of June 14, 1982)" 


Summary 


The rate of descent of real economic activity accelerated in 
the first quarter of 1982. The index of domestic production 

declined 1.7 per cent in the quarter as virtually all sectors of 
the economy have been affected by the deterioration in the 


The declining trend for merchandise exports has been 
gradually reversed in recent months, leading up to a small 
gain in April. Higher American demand has accounted for 
most of this improvement, although the gain in Canadian 
exports has been rapid relative to the performance of the 


U.S. economy. These export gains, notably in motor vehicles. 
lumber, and metal products, have not led to a strengthening 
of new orders or employment in manufacturing industries in 
recent months. They did contribute, however, to a $37 million 
drop in real manufacturing inventories in March, the first 
decline in the current recession. Stocks were reduced in over 
half of the major industry groups, especially for raw materials 
and goods-in-process. Inventories of finished goods relative 


domestic and international economic environment. The 
retrenchment sharply reduced profits and cash flow of 
business firms, and unemployment rose to post-war record 
levels. Inflation slowed marginally as firms restrained price 
increases and sold off inventories in an attempt to improve 
liquidity and profits. Wage increases eased in the first 
quarter, raising the chances for a sustained reduction in 
inflation. 


Although the reduction in inventories and the slight improve- 
ment in inflation are positive signs, the indicators of real 
activity remained emphatically negative in the data released 
in May. Consumer demand for retail goods and housing 
displayed further weakness, while firms appear to have 
rapidly curtailed spending on fixed investment. The pro- 
nounced weakness in these sectors of the economy appears 
to be self-reinforcing, as employment cutbacks by firms, to 
align inventory and labour costs with lower sales, have in the 
short-run accentuated the downturn in household spending. 
Atthe same time, the squeeze on corporate liquidity has 
contributed to continued strong demand for credit in Canada. 
Together with a slowdown in capital flows into Canada, this 
has resulted in upward pressure on domestic interest rates. 


The Consumer Price Index and the Industry Selling Price 
Index rose at moderate rates in April. This represents a 
deceleration for consumers, following an upturn led by food 
and energy prices in February and March. A slowdown in 
average hourly earnings and new collective bargaining 
settlements in the first quarter suggests that wage rates may 
be starting to aid in reducing inflation. 


lt appears that business investment in plant and equipment 
was reversed sharply in the first quarter from the boom 
recorded from 1979 to 1981. Declines in employment in 
construction in April and May and in imports of capital goods 
nthe same months are consistent with a further scaling-back 
of investment in the second quarter. The steep decline in 
corporate liquidity suggests that demand for capital and 
nventories will remain sluggish in the near term. 

All references are to seasonally adjusted data unless otherwise 
stated. Also, the data have been processed specifically for the 
durpose of current analysis. For example, in some cases end-point 
seasonal adjustment methodology has been used instead of the 
ojected factor method employed in the numbers published by the 
lata source. For this reason numbers cited in this report may differ 
rom those published by the data source. 


to shipments remain at high levels as the process of 
inventory correction is less advanced in the manufacturing 
sector than in wholesale and retail trade. 


- Exports rose 2.3 per cent in April, which helped to raise 


the short-term trend for exports after six months of decline. 
Imports continued to slump, off 2.1 per cent in April, to 
push the nominal merchandise trade surplus to $1,459 
million. The strong recovery in the trade balance in the first 
quarter led the current account to a $288 million surplus. 


- Employment declined 0.7 per cent in April and 0.2 


per cent in May, as the unemployment rate rose to 10.2 
per cent of the labour force. Labour force growth itself 
has slowed considerably for the first time in fifteen years, 
as the steady decline in employment opportunities and the 
extended duration of unemployment has eroded labour 
force participation by 0.7 per cent over the last eight 
months. New wage agreements decelerated to a gain of 
11.2 per cent in the first quarter from 12.7 per cent in the 
fourth. 


Retail sales dropped by 1.6 per cent in volume in March 
due to widespread declines, leaving sales off 3.0 per cent 
for the first quarter. 


+ Real Domestic Product declined 1.0 per cent in March, as 


the percentage of industries exhibiting declining trends 
rose to 65 per cent. Manufacturing industries experienced 
the most severe declines (-2.2 per cent), although re- 
trenchment is evident in all the major sectors and regions of 
the economy. 


Housing starts dropped from 144,000 to 116,000 units in 
May, as starts of multiple units contracted sharply after the 
expiry of the MURB program. Starts of single homes have 
recovered slightly in 1982 from the low levels at the end of 


vii 


1981, although a sustained upturn cannot be expected in 
light of declines in mortgage loan approvals and building 
permits in March and April. 


- The Industry Selling Price Index rose 0.7 per cent in April 
(not seasonally adjusted). The slight upturn was caused by 
a jump in food prices and a firming of some international 
commodity prices. Consumer prices returned to a more 
moderate rate of increase (0.5 per cent) in April (not 
seasonally adjusted), following rapid gains of 1.2 per cent 
and 1.3 per cent in the previous two months. 


« Manufacturing activity continued to recede at a rapid rate 
in March. Despite large cutbacks in output (-4.3 per cent) 
and employment (-2.6 per cent) in the first quarter, the ratio 
of nominal inventories to shipments remained high at 2.21. 
New orders weakened further (-1.6 per cent in volume in 
March), and the 1.7 per cent drop in employment in April 
and May is consistent with manufacturers’ intentions to cut 
back further in the second quarter, as revealed by the April 
Survey of Business Conditions. 


* Before-tax profits of major industrial corporations de- 
clined 14.7 per cent in the first quarter, as 35 of 44 major 
industry groups recorded declines. Softening sales com- 
bined with higher operating expenses, notably interest 
payments, have led to a rapid deterioration of corporate 
profitability in the last three quarters. 


Industrial output in Europe was stagnant in the first quarter, 
and unemployment showed some signs of remission. The 
improved current account balance in most European nations 
allowed some relaxation of monetary policy, although this 
was partly purchased at the cost of further volatility in foreign 
exchange rates. International markets for crude petroleum 


*Users should note that the leading index contains only nine 
components in March, as data on the seasonally adjusted money 
supply are not yet available. 
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appeared to tighten, as OPEC cut output and industrial 
demand exhibited some signs of firming. The slump in 
capacity utilization and high financing costs have made 
declining fixed investment a feature of virtually all of the major 
industrialized nations (notably Canada, the United States, 
West Germany, and France). Hopes for a revival in consumer 
spending in the United States were supported by the upturn 
of retail sales in April (+0.7 per cent) and May (+1.5 

per cent), the recent improvement in consumer liquidity, and 
the prospective budget compromise in Congress. 


The composite leading index in March? gave fewer signs of a 
recovery in economic activity in the near-term than in 


February. The rate of decline in the leading indicator changed | 


slightly from 2.36 per cent in February to 2.34 per cent in 
March, reflecting the downturn in all of the components of the 
non-filtered index. The filtered index fell from 118.90 in 
February to 116.12 in March, while the non-filtered index 
dropped from 113.8 to 110.7 which represents a decline of 
22.1 per cent from the peak in April 1981. The 2.7 per cent 
decline in the non-filtered index in March was particularly the 
result of continued weakness in all of the indicators of 
domestic demand. Exports appear to be the only likely 
source of higher demand in the second quarter. The 
indicators of production confirmed the accentuation of the 
weakness of current activity in Canada in the first quarter. 


Figure 1 
The Canadian Composite Leading Index 
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The Canadian Composite Leading Indicator 


Retail trade indicators in March correspond with the 
substantial retreat of personal expenditure on goods in the 
first quarter, as sales of furniture and appliances and of new 
motor vehicles posted declines of 2.04 per cent and 4.15 
per cent respectively. The continuation of high interest rates 
and slumping total real income due to employment cutbacks 
in April and May limits the likelihood of a reversal of this 
component of expenditure in the second quarter. The 
non-filtered' version recorded a drop of 1.1 per cent for 
furniture and appliance sales and of 8.6 per cent for new 
motor vehicles in March. Sales of furniture and appliances 
are now 30.3 per cent below their peak of June 1981 while 
automobile purchases are at a post-1972 low of 374,100 
units. 


The residential construction index? fell by 1.27 per cent in 
March, following the revision of the gain in February into a 
small decline. The decline in March was especially due to the 
large reduction in building permits for multiple units. The 
impact of this indicator can already be seen in the data for 
May, as the number of multiple housing starts fell to a low 
level of 58,000 units in urban centres. The short-term outlook 
for single unit housing was more encouraging, due to the gain 
in building permits in February with housing starts in May 
reflecting this upturn. Still, the large 42 per cent drop in the 
number of mortgage loan approvals for single units in 
February and March, as mortgage rates drifted upwards, 


‘The purpose of filtering is to reduce irregular movements in the data 
so that one can better judge whether the current movement 
represents a change in the business cycle. Unfortunately, all such 
filtering entails a loss of timeliness in warning of cyclical changes. 


We have attempted to minimize this loss in timeliness by filtering the 
leading index and its components with minimum phase shift filters so 
as to minimize false signals and maximize lead time. See D. 
Rhoades, “Converting Timeliness into Reliability in Economic Time 
Series” or “Minimum Phase-shift Filtering of Economic Time Series”, 
Canadian Statistical Review, February 1980. 


Over the period January 1952 to January 1982 the unfiltered index 
exhibited a 6 month average lead at business cycle peaks, a 2 month 
lead at troughs, and emitted 64 false signals. The filtered index 
emitted only 10 false signals over this period and had a 5 month 
average lead at peaks and a 1 month lag at troughs. Of the 361 
months in the period January 1952 to January 1982 the 10 false 
Signals in the filtered version represents an error rate of 2.8 per cent, 
whereas the 64 false signals in the non-filtered series represents an 
error rate of 17.8 per cent. 


All references to leading indicators are to filtered data unless 
otherwise stated. 


“This index is a composite of housing starts, residential building 
permits, and mortgage loan approvals. 
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limits the chances of an upturn of construction of single unit: 
over the summer. 


The leading index for the United States declined by only 0.9 
per cent in March, a much smaller rate of descent than for tt 
Canadian index. Exports remain essentially the only likely _ 
source of higher demand in the second quarter (with the 
possible exception of government expenditure). The faint — 
signs of a recovery of production in the United States were 
clouded, however, by the continuing high level of the cost of 
money as the Federal Reserve Board attempted to reverse. 
the large increase in the money supply in April. The | 
non-filtered leading index was down only 0.4percentin 
February and 0.5 per cent in March before recording a 0.8 
per cent gain in April. Most of the indicators of demand | 
registered further declines in April, however, which makes 
the timing of any turnaround in activity less evident. The 
sources of the firming of the index in April included stock 
market prices, the money supply, and building permits for 
residential construction. 


Leading Indicators 


Percenta’ 


Change 

Mar. 

Composite Leading Index (1971=100) ............ ~2.34, 
1. Average Workweek - Manufacturing (Hours) —0.16, 
2. Residential Construction Index (1971 =100) —Tei 


3. United States Composite Leading Index 
(1967 =100) «42 22a ce ee ot —0.99 


4. New Orders - Durable Products Industries | 


($1971 Millions). .¢2c: tex <2 see oe ee —2.25 
5. Retail Trade - Furniture and Appliances | 
($1971 Millions): “2. cncsa. 04-2 faa —2.04 
6. New Motor Vehicle Sales ($1971 Millions) ...... 415) 
7. Shipment to Inventory Ratio (Finished Goods) | 
~ Manufacturing. 2. <..+<.<.406200 «a en —0.00 
8. Stock Price Index (TSE300 Excluding Oil | 
& Gas 1975=1000)  ». .. 22. 2a —2.06, 
9. Percentage Change in Price Per | 
Unit Labour Costs - Manufacturing ..........-- —0.20: 


*Net Change 


+Based on preliminary estimates provided by the Labour Division fe 
employment, average workweek and average hourly earnings In 
manufacturing. 


The financial market indicators in Canada continued to drop 
at as rapid rates in March as in February. The index of stock 
prices declined by 2.06 per cent, a rate of descent 
comparable to those registered at the start of the recession. 
The non-filtered index turned up by 8.0 per cent in 
December, but has registered larger declines in the first 
quarter. The drop in share prices mirrors the marked 
eduction in profit margins for firms. 


The upturn which marked the indicators of the manufacturing 
sector in February was not extended into March. A 
etrenchment is evident in most of the non-filtered compo- 
ents related to this sector, such as new orders for durable 
j0ods (—3.2 per cent), the ratio of shipments to inventories of 
inished products (—0.02), and the average workweek (—0.8 
er cent). The corresponding changes in the filtered version 
vere —2.25 per cent, —0.03,and —0.16 per cent. Moreover, 
he percentage change in price per unit labour cost declined 
gain at a rapid rate (—0.71), even though there was a 
ignificant slowing in average hourly earnings in the 
lon-filtered version to an annual rate of only 8 per cent in 
‘ebruary and March. One can expect a continuation of this 
lowntrend in hourly earnings due to the noticeable decelera- 
on in collective wage settlements negotiated by major 
argaining units since the fourth quarter of 1981. The 

verage annual rate of increase negotiated in manufacturing 
lowed to 8.1 per cent in the first quarter of 1982. This will aid 
| restoration of profit margins, which have been ina 
recipitous decline for the third straight quarter, as new 

ders and prices are weak. These difficulties have been 
flected in a sharp downward revision of investment plans in 
lis sector in 1982, reducing the long-term opportunities for 
mployment growth. 


Jutput 


teal domestic production declined 1.0 per cent in March, 
2d by industrial output which receded 1.8 per cent. For the 
rst quarter as a whole, output fell 1.7 per cent. This measure 
f economic activity is now 3.6 per cent below the second 
uarter 1981 peak, indicative that the severity of the 

2cession in the Canadian economy is approaching the 
ost-war record established in 1954 (—3.9 per cent). The 

rop in the diffusion index to a post-1961 record low of 35 
»flects the dispersion of the weakness in aggregate 

emand. Manufacturing production continued to record the 
irgest declines, off 2.2 per cent in March. The most 

gnificant reversal occurred in primary metals industries 
-10.0 per cent), as the recent firming in export demand in 
'ese areas has largely been met by inventory adjustments to 
»duce financing costs. A 4.4 per cent decline in paper and 


allied industries coincided with the recent slump in export 
demand. Other significant cutbacks occurred in industries 
dependent on auto and housing demand, such as rubber 
(—5.0 per cent), furniture (—4.0 per cent), wood (—3.3 

per cent) and non-metallic minerals (—2.8 per cent). The 
sudden reversal in business investment outlays has already 
been transmitted to output in machinery (—6.7 per cent) and 
electrical products (—3.7 per cent). Service-producing indus- 
tries have not been immune to the downturn in economic 
activity, as transportation, trade, and financial activity have 
been particularly prone to the retrenchment in final demand. 
Total output of services fell 0.5 per cent in March, and 
declined a record 1.0 per cent in the first quarter. 


Households 


The households situation continued to deteriorate in April, as 
total employment decreased by 0.7 per cent and the 
unemployment rate rose from 9.0 to 9.6 per cent of the 
labour force. The labour force itself fell by 0.1 per cent from 
its March level. Judging by the Business Conditions Survey 
of manufacturing firms conducted in April, this downturn 
should persist through the second quarter. Most respon- 
dents expected further production slowdowns in the second 
quarter. The decline in real incomes continued to affect both 
the volume of retail sales, down 1.6 per cent in March, and 
the leading indicators for the housing market. The average 
base wage increase in new collective agreements for all 
bargaining units of 500 or more workers fell slightly, as the 
composite annual rate dropped from 12.7 percent in the 
fourth quarter to 11.2 per cent in the first quarter of 1982. 


Following a 0.1 per cent slide in March, employment 
dropped by 0.7 per cent, the eighth consecutive decline and 
the steepest since the recession began in July 1981. Asin 
December and January, men were hardest hit by the fall in 
employment, suggesting that there will be a further dip in 
consumption in April. Certain factors suggest, however, that 
the employment decrease in April was in part a result of 
March layoffs. Production and retail sales declined sharply in 
March, and the Establishment Survey revealed a much more 
pronounced decrease in employment (—1.0 per cent) than 
the Labour Force Survey (—0.1 per cent). Further evidence 
of the weakness was the jump in the number of persons 
unemployed for more than four weeks (from five to thirteen 
weeks) in April, whereas the number of persons unemployed 
for one to four weeks remained virtually unchanged. 


Employment in goods-producing industries was down by 1.8 
per cent in April. Hardest hit were manufacturing (—23,000 
jobs) and primary industries (— 16,000 jobs), especially 
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mines, quarries and oil wells. Employment in the manufactur- 
ing industry continued to fall in May, for a total decline of 1.6 
per cent from March to May; this reflects the lack of a ripple 
effect on hiring from the strengthening during the winter of 
new orders associated with external demand. Manufacturing 
employment has dropped by 7.3 per cent since August 1981. 
In the primary industries, however, employment stabilized in 
May after a 13.7 per cent slump in March and April. In April, 
the unadjusted unemployment rate in the forestry industry 
reached 45.5 per cent. The construction industry, down 
sharply in the first quarter, lost in April the gains it had made 
in March (—12,000 jobs). This decline continued in May, 
reflecting the marked retrenchment in business and housing 
investment demand. Despite a decrease in transportation 
and communications, employment in services remained 
steady in April, following a 0.2 per cent rise in March. 
Employment continued to increase in finance, insurance and 
real estate (+ 1.6 per cent) especially in Western Canada and 
in community, business and personal services and public 
administration (+0.2 per cent), particularly in Ontario which 
posted a net increase in employment as a result. Quebec, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Newfoundland experienced the 
steepest declines, while employment in the other provinces 
fell more moderately. 


In April, as has generally been the case during this recession, 
job losses went hand in hand with a slight decline in the 
labour force, except in Ontario where the labour force grew in 
step with employment. Nationally, the combined effect of 
these movements was a 0.1 per cent drop in the labour 
force, while the unemployment rate rose from 9.0 to 9.6 
per cent. The continuing erosion of the labour force supports 
the prevalence of the discouraged worker effect during this 
recession. According to this hypothesis, as the unemploy- 
ment rate increases, some persons may become ‘“‘discour- 
aged’ as their job search period is extended and drop out of 
the labour force. The Labour Force Survey attempts to 
measure this effect by asking inactive people who have been 
looking for work during the last six months why they stopped 
looking during the reference week. In April, for example, 
95,000 people, or 0.8 per cent of the labour force, did not 
seek work because they felt there were no jobs available. 
This estimate is not an accurate measurement of the number 
of discouraged workers, however, since it does not include 
those who have been discouraged for over six months or 


those who have entered or re-entered the labour force under 
other circumstances. 


The discouraged worker effect is new to Canada, as, over the 
past fifteen years, people have continued to enter the labour 
force even during periods of economic slowdown or 
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contraction. However, the downward trend in the labour forc 
matches the sharp increase in the duration of unemploymer 
unique to the current recession and probably indicative of its 
severity. During previous recessions, especially the 1974-7! 
recession, most of the increase in unemployment was due t 
the number of temporary layoffs; this phenomenon, rep- 
resented in labour economics by the laid-off model, led toa 
shorter average period of unemployment. Conversely, durin 
the current recession the increase in temporary layoffs has — 
had a rather limited effect on total unemployment, whereas » 
long-term unemployment as a proportion of total unemploy- 
ment has risen sharply, particularly in the first quarter. The 
labour force slumped by 0.7 per cent during the same perioc 
principally affecting young people. The impact on incomes — 
could begin to be felt during the summer, when unemploy- — 
ment insurance benefits, which last a maximum of 52 weeks 
could start running out. Over half the unadjusted increase in 
the number of unemployed in March and April was due to th: 
increase in the number of people unemployed for 26 to 52 
weeks. 


The average annual base rate increase for major | 
collective agreements signed in the first quarter of 1982 
was 11.2 per cent, compared with 12.7 per cent in the fourtt 
quarter of last year and 12.2 per cent for 1981 as a whole. A. 
majority of the workers involved (142,205 of 221,250) did nc 
have a cost-of-living allowance (COLA) clause and will 
receive annual increases of 12.7 per cent, following incre- 
ments of 14.3 and 14 per cent negotiated in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1981. Base wages in agreements with a 
COLA clause will rise at an average annual rate of 8.5 | 
per cent, excluding possible payments under COLA clauses. 
If the deceleration in base rates continues at this pace, the — 
growth of average hourly earnings may begin slowing 
significantly by the second quarter of 1982. This occurred in. 
February and March in the manufacturing sector, which had 
been hit by sharp increases in the second half of 1981, whe! 
hourly earnings rose by about 13 per cent at annual rates. 
Wage increases in this sector fell from 11.8 per centinthe — 
third quarter to 8.1 per cent in the first quarter of 1982. 
Despite concern about wage raises, labour income’s portior 
of gross national product at market prices in 1981 maintaine 
its long-term trend. i 


The breakdown by industry group shows a similar decelera- 
tion. For collective agreements without a COLA clause, 

non-commercial industries recorded increases of 12.6 | 
per cent in the first quarter of 1982, comparedwith 14.0 
per cent in the fourth quarter. Commercial industries showe- 


creases of 13.1 per cent, compared with 14.4 and 13.9 

er cent in the third and fourth quarters. Wage settlements 

1 one-year contracts were most strongly affected, falling 
om 14.7 to 12.6 per cent in non-commercial industries and 
om 14.4 to 10.3 per cent in commercial industries. It should 
2 noted that there was only a small number of workers 
overed by new agreements in the first quarter in the 
ommercial sector. No agreements were signed in the 
urable goods manufacturing sector. Agreements with 
dexation clauses provided for increases of 8.8 per cent in 
je non-commercial sector and 8.5 per cent in the commer- 
al sector, compared with the 12.1 and 9.7 per cent 
2ttlements negotiated in the previous quarter. Most of these 
greements were signed in the commercial sector. A small 
roup of workers (10,295) in the manufacturing sector were 
avered by six new agreements signed in the first quarter 
alling for increases of only 5.4 per cent. 


fter a one-month recovery (+1.1 per cent) in February, 

tail sales resumed the strong downward trend under way 
nce December, declining by 1.6 per cent in March. Sales in 
ie three main classes of goods posted particularly diffuse 
2clines. Purchases of durable goods dropped by 1.7 

=r cent because of slumps in furniture and appliances (—1.3 
=r cent), automobiles (—3.4 per cent), automobile parts and 
cessories (—0.1 per cent) and recreational equipment for 
Jtdoors (—4.0 per cent). Only recreational equipment for the 
yme posted an increase, albeit a very slight one (+0.3 

2r cent), which could disappear with the weakening of the 
using market in the spring. Semi-durable goods also 
gistered a sharp dip in sales (2.5 per cent), affecting 

othing (—2.9 per cent), footwear (—2.9 per cent), hardware 
-2.0 per cent) and household articles (—1.3 per cent). The 
2cline was equally well-dispersed in non-durable goods, 
here sales sagged by 0.9 per cent. In March, the largest 
minal decreases were concentrated in the Prairies and 
ritish Columbia, while increases were recorded in Ontario 
id the Atlantic Provinces. All regions apparently experi- 
iced lower sales volumes in the first quarter, in concert with 
€ weakening of the employment market. 


cording to the most recent data on the housing market, 

€ downturn in this sector, which began in April 1981 and 

as interrupted by the termination of the MURB program and 
temporary drop in mortgage interest rates, is likely to 
yntinue over the short-term. Multiple housing starts in urban 
€as dipped sharply in March (—20 per cent) and April (—25 
2F cent) to 81,000 units. Moreover, in the first quarter the 
amber of building permits for multiple housing tumbled by 

) per cent from the preceding quarter; this is a decline of 26 
> cent from 1981. The data for April confirm this downward 


trend, as building permits fell to a level 19 per cent lower than 
in the first quarter. The number of mortgage loans for new 
single-family homes, which had surged strongly from October 
to January (from 1,094 to 3,281) as a result of lower 
mortgage rates in November and December, dropped just as 
rapidly from January to March (from 3,281 to 1,894) with the 
renewed increase in rates. This downturn, coupled with the 
fall in building permits (—13.3 per cent in March and -6.6 

per cent in April) and continued high mortgage rates, dispels 
the chances of a significant recovery over the short-term, 
notwithstanding the rise in housing starts in April (+6 

per cent). 


Prices 


There was an appreciable easing of inflation at the retail 
level in April as the Consumer Price Index rose only 0.5 

per cent (not seasonally adjusted) following increases of 1.2 
and 1.3 per cent in February and March. Price increases for 
goods were particularly restrained (+0.4 per cent) and 
automobile prices declined for the fifth consecutive month. A 
sharp liquidation of retail inventories from October to March 
has left stocks at 1972 levels, indicative that the restraining 
pressure on prices has abated somewhat. However, 
continued weak consumer demand and high inventory 
financing costs may exert further downward pressure on 
prices of goods. Sharply higher prices for red meat, mostly 
due to reductions in supply, continued to exert upward 
pressure on the food component of the CPI. While industry 
selling prices and raw material prices (excluding fuels) have 
recorded substantial slowing since the beginning of the 
recession, the increase in beef and pork prices and a jump 
in precious metal prices led to an acceleration of both 
indices in April. Inflationary pressure from the majority of 
components remained weak, and the level of inventory at the 
manufacturing level remains high indicating further incentive 
for easing. 


Inflation at the retail level eased substantially in April as the 
Consumer Price Index rose only 0.5 per cent (not season- 
ally adjusted) following increases of 1.2 and 1.3 per cent in 
February and March. This increase was in line with the more 
restrained increases recorded in December and January. 
The easing of inflation was most apparent in prices of goods 
which rose only 0.4 per cent in April (following a sharp 1.5 
per cent jump in March). Prices of durable goods fell 
marginally due to the fifth consecutive decline in the prices of 
automobiles. The decline was the result of many North 
American auto producers offering extended warranty pac- 
kages included in the regular purchase price of an 
automobile. This is treated as a price decline since the 
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consumer obtains more for a dollar. This new demand 
stimulation program follows the successful use of rebate 
programs to liquidate inventories. By March there were 
indications that stocks of automobile dealers had fallen 
sharply over the fourth quarter of 1981 and the first quarter of 
1982 to levels recorded in 1972. Furniture prices rose 
marginally in a continuation of recent slow growth. Prices of 
semi-durable goods rose 0.6 per cent, slowing from a 1.4 
per cent gain in March. Much of the easing was due to the 0.1 
per cent advance of clothing prices following sharp seasonal 
increases in the previous two months. 


A slowing of non-durable prices also contributed to the 
overall slowing of inflation. Prices for food purchased from 
stores rose only 0.5 per cent in April. Lower prices for 
chicken, sugar and fresh vegetables were the major 
restraining factors. There were marginal increases for dairy 
products as the dairy commission increased the price of 
processed milk products, although due to lower feed costs 
there was no triggered increase in industrial milk and as a 
result fluid milk prices were unchanged. Under the dairy 
commission, industrial milk prices come under review each 
January, April and August, and prices are increased if costs 
have risen more than 2 per cent. This was the first time in ten 
years that the price did not rise. Upward pressure on the price 
of red meat continued to be the major inflationary factor. Beef 
(+1.1 per cent) and pork (+2.3 per cent) prices continue to 
rise as the rates of slaughter are low. An outbreak of hoof and 
mouth disease in Europe exerted further supply constraints, 
particularly for hogs, and prices rose sharply at the auction, 
packing, and processing levels. This indicates there will be a 
continuation of this upward price movement for the near term. 
The other major increase in food prices was in bakery 
products as increased costs of domestic grain as a result of 
the wheat board pricing agreement were passed on. Energy 
prices rose only 0.4 per cent, mostly due to higher electricity 
charges in British Columbia. Prices of consumer services 
rose 0.8 per cent, following a similar increase in March. 
There has been a more gradual easing of service prices 
since peak increases recorded in the fall of 1981 when the 
mortgage interest cost component was rising at rates of close 
to 2.0 per cent per month. Despite the fact that this 
component continues to rise at rapid rates, up 1.6 per cent in 
April, the shelter component rose only 0.6 per cent as 
replacement costs declined and as rents increased at a rate 
of 0.6 per cent. Service prices excluding shelter rose 1.1 

per cent, due to higher fares for local transit, air transport, 
recreational services, and telephone rates in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta. 
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Industry selling prices (seasonally adjusted) accelerated 
slightly as the index rose 0.6 per cent in April following an 
easing trend which began in July of 1981. Non-durable prices 
rose 0.6 per cent following a 0.9 per cent increase in March. 
The increase, however, was concentrated in the food and 
beverage industries as prices for those products rose 1.9 

per cent. There were moderate price increases in bakery 
products, processed fruits and vegetables, vegetable oils, 
and beverages. The largest contributor was the 5.5 per cent 
increase in prices by slaughtering and meat processing 
industries. As was the case at all levels of distribution, prices 
of red meat rose sharply partly in response to lower 
production and partly as a result of an outbreak of hoof and 
mouth disease in Europe. International prices rose sharply, 
particularly for hogs, and shipments to external markets 
increased to put constraints on domestic supply. Other 
non-durable prices were very weak. Clothing and related 
industry selling prices were virtually unchanged as were | 
petroleum prices. Prices of paper and allied products fell 0.5 — 
per cent following a revised increase of 0.8 per cent in March. 
The decline and the downward revision to March figures 
represent a rollback of price increases of newsprint that were 
scheduled for March but were not sustained due to weak | 
demand in the U.S. markets. Chemical product prices rose 
0.7 per cent due to the cessation of special discounts. 


Selling prices of industries which produce durable goods rose 
0.6 per cent following a marginal decline in March. Some | 
upward pressure on wood prices through increased interna- — 
tional demand contributed to the acceleration of durable | 
prices as wood product prices rose 1.0 per cent. A jump in | 
prices of precious metals pushed selling prices of primary 
metals up 1.1 per cent. Although prices of silver and gold are | 
down substantially over last year’s levels, in recent months 
the price has fluctuated in response to world political events, © 
the most recent being the Falkland Islands crisis. Prices of 
nickel and copper remained weak. The 1.1 per cent increase - 
in prices of metal fabricated products was concentrated in 
metal container industries as increased costs of galvanized 
metals and labour were passed on. The increase in electrical | 
product prices was the result of increases in small household — 
appliance prices while industrial equipment prices were 
unchanged. These sharp increases were partially offset by 
weak increases in machinery, non-metallic minerals, and 
furniture and fixtures industries. Selling prices of transporta- | 
tion equipment industries fell as a result of the extended | 
warranties offered by motor vehicle manufacturers. 


Raw material prices rose 0.9 per cent in April following only © 
a slight increase in March. There was little price movementin - 
the fuel component, and the total, excluding fuel, rose 1.8 

per cent. The upward pressure was similar to that seen in the © 


ther inflation measures as cattle and hog prices resulted in a 
1.0 per cent increase in the animal products component and 
ligher prices for precious metals precipitated a 3.2 per cent 
ump in non-ferrous metals. There were seasonal increases 
nsand and gravel prices causing non-metallic mineral prices 
o rise. Prices for other components declined. Ferrous metals 
and wood prices edged down in response to continued weak 
jemand. Textile prices declined as the depreciation of the 
Mexican peso resulted in cheaper cotton. 


3usiness Investment 


he 6.9 per cent drop in investment outlays in the first 
juarter demonstrates well the immediate desire of busines- 
‘es to adjust their investment intentions, as profits and 
quidity have declined rapidly since the beginning of the 
ecession. This decline endangers many expansion pro- 
2cts, as demonstrated in the latest survey of the Ministry of 
ndustry, Trade and Commerce on the investment intentions 
if large firms. Moreover, a study of the financial state of 
lon-financial corporations shows that an upturn of invest- 
nent will be seriously handicapped by the debt-burden 
ontracted by firms. 


‘he results of the first quarter 1982 survey on the revenues of 
lon-financial corporations reveal that the recession and high 
iterest rates have caused a serious deterioration of the 
nancial position of these firms, which had not fully recovered 
om the recession in 1980. The nearly uninterrupted decline 
inet profits since the fourth quarter of 1979 accelerated in 
ve third and fourth quarters of 1981 (—13 per cent and —30 
er cent respectively) and stabilized in the first quarter, 
2aving net profits 48 per cent below their 1979 peak. The 
/eak upturn in the first quarter reflected a drop in tax 
ollections and a strong increase in exceptional gains, as 
rofits before taxes declined by 14.7 per cent over this same 
eriod. As a proportion of nominal GNP (to eliminate the 
iflation bias), profits before taxes fell from 13.7 per cent in 
le third quarter of 1979 to 6.7 per cent in the first quarter of 
982, the lowest level since 1933. The more severe declines 
1 Operating revenues (—16 per cent compared to the 
revious quarter, —53 per cent relative to the fourth quarter 

f 1980) has led to problems of profitability which have 
*Sulted from the last two recessions, especially the current 
ne. In terms of profit margins, the ratio of operating 

xpenses to total sales has risen continually (except for a 
larginal decline in the fourth quarter of 1980) since the 

lurth quarter of 1979. This indicates that the growth of sales 
as been more than offset by increases in operating 
xpenses. This ratio has risen particularly rapidly in the last 
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year, up from 94.4 per cent in the first quarter of 1981 to 97.3 
per cent in the first quarter of 1982, as sales dipped by 0.3 
per cent while operating costs rose by 2.8 per cent. The 
prospects for an improvement in profit margins are poor as 
there are few signs of a recovery of demand and as the 
largest operating expenses (cost of merchandise sold and 
the cost of manpower and materials) cannot be met without 
cuts in the quantities of these inputs. These production 
cutbacks have occurred as firms have sought to boost cash 
flow, although cutbacks cannot reestablish profit margins to 
an optimal equilibrium level because the costs of fixed capital 
rise proportionally as output declines. 


It is interesting to note that the components of operating 
expenses which have risen most rapidly are financing costs. 
In fact, the strong increase in short and long-term loans in 
1981, resulting in large part from the inability of firms to 
finance their investments and their inventories with their 
operating revenues, and the hike in interest rates have 
boosted interest payments on short-term and long-term debt 
by 26 per cent (+$300 million) and 50 per cent (+$800 
million) respectively in the past four quarters. These 
expenses now represent 3.5 per cent of total outlays, up 
substantially from between 1.5 per cent and 1.8 per cent 
before the 1979-1980 recession. 


Short-term loans'to non-financial corporations rose strongly 
in the second (+6 per cent not seasonally adjusted) and third 
(+12 per cent) quarters of 1981 following the buildup in 
inventories, and declined slightly in the fourth quarter when 
retailers began to reduce inventories substantially. An 
analysis of the data published by the Bank of Canada 
indicates that short-term loans have edged down in the first 
quarter, although they remain at high levels, despite the 
sizeable $6 billion cut in inventories (especially in the 
wholesale and retail sectors). In the United States, the 
situation is worse as short-term loans continue to rise despite 
an earlier and larger drop in inventories. It seems then that it 
will take at least a further significant retrenchment in 
inventories or in interest rates to reduce the burden of 
short-term debt. 


Firms also resorted to heavy long-term borrowing in 1981 
(+31 per cent for non-financial companies with assets of $10 
million or more) to help finance takeovers and the increase in 
investment, as their profits declined and interest rates 
soared. According to data published by the Bank of Canada, 
firms have continued to greatly increase long-term borrowing 


‘These loans include those contracted from chartered banks, 
affiliated companies, directors and stockholders, and all other 
short-term paper. 
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in the first quarter, as the net value of stocks and bonds 
issued by firms has grown by $2.9 billion, (of which $2.3 
billlon was in bonds), an increase comparable to the average 
quarterly gain in 1981. As well as raising operating costs 
directly, these loans may slow a recovery of profits if industry 
selling prices continue their weak increases, as real interest 
rates would rise. 


These loans have constrained corporate liquidity. The ratio 
of total assets to total liabilities of non-financial corporations 
with assets of more than $10 million declined steadily in 
1981, down from 1.8 to an historically weak level of 1.7 over 
the course of the year. The drop in the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities is even more worrisome, sliding from 0.87 
to 0.80 during the same period (during the period 1970-1980 
this measure of liquidity remained above 0.85). 


Investment will continue to be seriously affected by this 
situation. Nominal profits have dropped to late-1977 levels, 
while firms had foreseen a 14 per cent gain in 1982 in their 
investment spending (according to the PPI), implying that 
businesses would have to borrow heavily at disadvantageous 
terms or cut planned investments. Presently, both phenome- 
non are occurring. 


On the one hand, firms borrow to finish projects already 
underway, while on the other hand they have cancelled or 
delayed projects as was evident in the Industry, Trade, and 
Commerce survey on the investment intentions of large firms. 
The April survey revealed that these firms intended to invest 
$1.54 billion less in 1982 than was forecast in the October 
survey. Large firms now plan a 16.5 per cent increase in 
outlays for 1982, instead of the 21.2 per cent Originally 
forecast. Manufacturing firms lowered their intentions from a 
9.3 per cent increase in October to a decline of 7.5 per cent 
at the time of the April survey, while the non-manufacturing 
Sector slipped from 25.2 per cent to 24.8 per cent. It is 
important to note that this survey has a large upward bias, 
especially for the April results as investment in the energy 
sector has been notably over-estimated because of the 
exclusion of small oil and gas companies which face 
relatively severe liquidity problems. Moreover, forecast 
investment in pipelines was revised up from +23 per cent in 
October to +52 per cent in April, reflecting the inclusion of a 
new $700 million project which was already included in the 
PPI survey. Without this project, the planned increase would 
be 22.4 per cent for the non-manufacturing sector and 14.3 
per cent for the total. 


The massive borrowing by firms and the cancellation of new 
projects should continue, as corporate balance sheets have 
not improved despite the recent inventory liquidation. If the 
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liquidation is combined with a recovery of demand, firms 
should be able to restore their liquidity and eventually their 
profit margins. Seen in the light of the poor outlook for a 
recovery of demand in the short-term, one can expect a 
further decline in business investment as a recovery in 
investment must await at least a general recovery in 
economic activity. (Certain sectors such as the production 
and distribution of electric power, pipelines and high-tech 
industries should be able to avoid this scenario). 


Manufacturing 


Data released for March indicated that the gradual 
improvement in export demand for motor vehicle products, 
lumber products, and primary metals had little effect on the 
total volume of activity in the manufacturing sector. The 
volume of shipments fell 1.1 per cent in March and was 
down 2.8 per cent in the first quarter. Production in 
manufacturing fell 2.1 per cent in March, contributing to a 
cutback of 4.3 per cent in the first quarter. There were 
coincident cutbacks in employment in the first quarter, as 
manufacturing employment fell 2.6 per cent. It appeared 
that the real inventory-to-shipment ratio peaked in January at 
an historically high 2.36. Although the rate of inventory 
accumulation slowed to $5 million in February, and swung to: 
a decumulation of $37 million in March, the ratio remained at’ 
record levels. Despite the continuation of rising export 
demand in April in auto, lumber, and primary metals, new 
orders in these industries dropped sharply in volume in 
March to lead a 1.6 per cent drop in total new orders. This 
may be indicative of continued retrenchment in domestic 
demand. A sharp drop in manufacturing employment in April. 
may indicate that this drop in new orders may be reflected in 
lower output. | 


Shipments fell 1.1 per cent in volume in March following a 
1.0 per cent uptick in February. There were widespread 
declines across two-digit industries and total shipments are 
now 11.3 per cent below the peak of July 1981. Sales fell 1.3 
per cent for industries which produce non-durable goods 
following a slight increase in February. Shipments of clothing 
and leather goods were particularly weak (down 6.9 and 3.3 
per cent respectively). Sales by textile industries and knitting — 
mills rose slightly in March, although shipments for the four 
clothing and related industries fell sharply for the third 
consecutive quarter, down 16.0 per cent in total since July 
1981. Retail sales of clothing have fallen 5.0 per cent over 

the same period and preliminary estimates indicate that there | 
has been no substantial drawdown of retail clothing 
inventories. A pick-up in imports of clothing and footwear in 
the first quarter has counterbalanced the sharp drop in | 
shipments by Canadian manufacturers. Paper and allied and — 


themical product shipments fell in March in line with exports 
)f these goods. Export demand for chemicals has been weak 
ver the course of the recession. The downturn in demand for 
Japer products, however, was a more recent development 
vhich reflects increased capacity to produce newsprint in the 
J.S. Shipments by petroleum industries fell 1.5 per cent as a 
esult of continuing cutbacks in industrial activity. Output in 
etroleum industries is now 18 per cent below levels of 

March 1981. Restraining the decline in shipments of 
lon-durable goods was a 0.3 per cent drop in sales of food 
ind beverage products (following an uptick of 1.0 per cent in 
ebruary). Demand remains surprisingly weak in the food 

ind beverage sector despite the fact that food prices have 
isen less rapidly than other consumer prices in the last year. 


shipments of durable goods fell 1.0 per cent in March 
allowing the 1.3 per cent upturn in February. Sales of 
westment goods remained particularly weak as shipments 
f machinery and electrical products declined further (down 
.1 and 1.0 per cent respectively). Sales of these goods have 
eclined steadily for six months. Shipments of non-metallic 
1inerals and metal fabricated goods fell in March, leaving 
hipments of these construction-related goods down sub- 
tantially in the first quarter. A slight decline in shipments of 
ansportation equipment, despite an increase in exports of 
1otor vehicle products, helped brake the overall decline in 
ales of durables. The major offsetting factor was the second 
onsecutive increase in wood products, which appears to be 
1e result of an increase in export demand. 


he volume of new orders fell 1.6 per cent in March 

lowing an upturn in February of similar magnitude. Orders 
4 non-durable goods fell slightly as increases in food and 
everage and chemical industries nearly offset declines in 
rders by all other industries which produce non-durable 
oods. The 3.2 per cent drop in orders for durable goods was 
1e result of widespread declines. In particular, new orders 
‘19.9 per cent for transportation equipment, 2.9 per cent for 
00d products and 1.2 per cent for primary metals despite 

le recent upward trend for exports of these goods evident in 
larch and April external trade data. There was a sharp 
crease in new orders of machinery products which helped 

) brake the decline in orders of durable goods. The volume 
‘unfilled orders fell a further 2.6 per cent in March. The 
acklog of orders, particularly for durable goods has fallen at 
pid rates over the first quarter. 


eal inventories held by manufacturers fell $37 million in 
arch following revised increases of $31 million and $5 

illion in January and February. The March reduction was 
rgely due to a rundown of raw material stocks and 
>ods-in-process. Raw material inventories fell $24 million as 


a result of diffuse declines, in line with similar reductions in 
December and January. Stocks of goods-in-process fell $16 
million. The reduction was spread across industries which 
produce non-durable goods, led by an $8 million decline in 
clothing industries. Inventories of goods purchased for resale 
recorded a $20 million decline, concentrated in motor vehicle 
and machinery industries. The accumulation of finished 
goods inventories ($10 million in industries which produce 
durable goods and $13 million in industries which produce 
non-durable goods) was a combination of declines in most 
industries being offset by large accumulations in primary 
metal (+$14 million) and chemical industries (+$21 million). 
There appears to be a general trend towards inventory 
correction, however, as stocks of finished goods fell in 11 of 
the 20 two-digit industries. 


External Sector 


Preliminary data released for April indicate that the 
merchandise trade surplus continued to rise, up $283 million 
to a level of $1,459 million as a result of a 2.3 per cent gainin 
exports and a drop of 2.1 per cent for imports (ona 
seasonally adjusted balance of payments basis). With the 
inclusion of the April data, the short-term trend for exports 
turned up slightly following a six-month period of decline, 
which reduced the trend by 3.3 per cent. Increased demand 
for motor vehicles, lumber, and primary metal products, 
especially in the U.S., was responsible for the turnaround in 
the trend. Despite the upturn of the U.S. leading indicator in 
April, a renewed decline in housing starts and steady cuts in 
industrial output into May suggest that the recovery in 
exports will continue to be very gradual. The short-term 
trend for imports continued to decline, although at reduced 
rates. This trend now stands 14.2 per cent below the July 
1981 peak, reflecting the severity of the decline in domestic 
demand. The slowing of the downward momentum in the 
trend was largely the result of increased purchases of motor 
vehicle products likely related to the pick-up in auto 
production for export. Domestic demand remained de- 
pressed for machinery and equipment and crude and 
fabricated materials. 


Exports increased 2.3 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
balance of payments basis following a decline of similar 
magnitude in March and a 10.8 per cent increase in 
February. With the addition of the April data the short-term 
trend for exports increased slightly following a six-month 
period of declining demand corresponding to a 3.3 per cent 
reduction in the trend. All of the recovery in the trend in 
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exports originated in the U.S., corresponding to an upturn in 
the U.S. leading indicator in April. The short-term trend in 
sales to other countries, particularly Europe, continued to 
decline. This pattern is in line with recent exchange rate 
movements as the value of the Canadian dollar vis-a-vis the 
U.S. dollar has dropped 2.6 per cent since January while 
appreciating against European currencies. The gradual 
recovery of demand by the U.S. economy continued to be 
concentrated in sales of lumber products, fabricated metals, 
and motor vehicle products. The trend in sales of lumber 
bottomed out in October in line with housing starts in the U.S. 
By March and April, starts had begun to decline again and the 
short-term trend slowed from an increase of 3.1 per cent to 
2.3 per cent. The upturn in the trend for sales of iron and steel 
and fabricated non-ferrous metals may be due in part to the 
pick-up in activity in the auto industry in February and March. 
While most of the recovery has been in sales of copper and 
nickel, world prices of these metals (which tend to be 
cyclically-sensitive) remain extremely depressed on world 
markets into the beginning of June. This behaviour suggests 
that the burden of high inventories and cash flow problems 
have caused metal producers to keep prices low to reduce 
stocks. The increase in exports of motor vehicle products 
corresponds with increases in sales in the U.S. and 
increased production in February and March. By mid-May, 
however, there were concerns in the U.S. that the recovery in 
auto sales was more gradual than had originally been 
expected, and high inventory-to-sales ratio led to renewed 
layoffs in the U.S. by the three large auto companies. 
Partially offsetting this upturn in autos was weakening 
demand for newsprint and woodpulp, adversely affected by 
an increase in output capacity to produce newsprint in the 
U.S. and a general deterioration of demand. There were also 
substantial cutbacks in demand (as indicated by a downward 
acceleration of the short-term trend) for chemicals, petroleum 
products, electricity, and crude oil, as a result of the 
continued reduction in industrial output in the U.S., down 0.6 
per centin April. The other major restraining factor on exports 
was in demand for industrial machinery, aircraft and 
telecommunication equipment. 


Imports fell 2.1 per cent in April following a decline of 1.7 
per cent in March and a sharp increase in February. The 
short-term trend continued to decline as a result, although at 
a less rapid rate, slowing from a decline of 2.2 per cent toa 
1.4 per cent drop. The slowing of the trend was mostly 
attributable to the sharp recovery in the trend for motor 
vehicle products. Much of the recovery came in purchases of 
motor vehicle parts which is usually associated with 
increased production and export activity. There was a 
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continued recovery in imports of food which also contributed 
to the upturn in the overall trend. Otherwise, domestic 
demand appeared to be very weak following the sharp 
reductions in the first quarter. The downward momentum of 
the trend for purchases of crude materials accelerated, 
mostly attributable to weak imports of crude oil. Demand for 
fabricated materials continued to retrench, particularly for 
iron and steel and chemicals. Demand for machinery and 
equipment goods remained weak as the trend for imports of 
industrial machinery fell a further 3.5 per cent and the trend 
for imports of aircraft fell 8.6 per cent. On a geographical 
basis, the effects of the decline in the Canadian dollar agains 
the U.S. dollar were not as evident as in the export data as 
demand weakened for goods from all major trading partners. 


International Economies 


The European Economic Commission described industrial 
output as stagnant in EEC nations early in 1982, following a | 
2.3 per cent drop in 1981. The reduction in inventories and 
the gains in the current account balance in recent months 
leave hope for a recovery in the second half of 1982. But . 
inflation lingering at high rates (an annual rate of 11.2 | 
per cent was recorded in April), and instability in the foreign 
exchange and domestic money markets are held to be 
threats to the recovery of European demand. The EEC cited 
high American interest rates for the instability in foreign 
exchange markets. The Commission also noted that the 
strength of the American dollar relative to European 
currencies since late 1980 has maintained inflationary | 
pressures in Europe, particularly the cost of oil imports | 
(which are priced in world markets in U.S. dollars). The | 
gradual retreat of recessionary forces in Europe was eviden. 
in a drop in the EEC unemployment rate from a peak of 9.5 
per cent in February to 9.1 per cent by April, especially in 
West Germany. Nevertheless, the EEC consumer confi- 
dence survey for the first quarter revealed a ‘deepening 
gloom’ in the attitudes held by consumers, notably in West 
Germany again. As a result of the diminished expectations 
held for the recovery in the second half of 1982, the OECD 
lowered its forecast of growth in 1982 from 1.25 per cent to 
0.3 per cent (FT 19/4, GM 5-20/5, 2/6). 


Senior executives in the major multinational oil companies 
expressed the viewpoint that OPEC seems to have regained. 
its control over international oil prices. They cited cutbacks in | 
output, especially by Saudi Arabia, and a slackening in the 
rate of depletion of worldwide oil inventories held by 
consuming nations in the recovery of the Rotterdam spot 
price for Saudi Arabian ‘light’ from a trough of $28 to about 
the official benchmark price of $34 by the end of May. The 
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officials said that the glut of oil may reappear if some OPEC 
nembers break ranks and unilaterally boost output. For the 
noment, however, OPEC remains united. In fact, Mexico has 
agreed to observer status in OPEC, and announced a cut in 
ts oil export target from 1.5 million barrels per day (bI/d) to 
|.25 million bl/d as a gesture of solidarity with OPEC. (This 
narks a major reversal in Mexico's oil strategy, as last year 
Mexico raised output 19 per cent despite the glut on world 
narkets). The International Energy Agency said oil markets 
vill tighten to year-end, as inventories are re-built for the 
vinter and as industrial output starts to recover (LeD 25/5, 
‘T 23/4, GM 8-20/5). The apparent re-establishment of 
JPEC's control over oil prices reflects the discipline 
xercised in the concerted reduction of current output to 
ibout 16 million bl/d, and the vast reserves still held by 
)PEC members. OPEC nations possessed 67 per cent of 
vorld crude oil reserves in 1980 (although only 35 per cent of 
iroduction in 1982), and 30 per cent of natural gas reserves. 
ver half of these oil reserves are held by Saudi Arabia 
about 165 billion barrels) and Kuwait (about 65 billion 
arrels). 


idustrial output in West Germany fell 1 per cent in March, 
S output has fallen back to the weak levels recorded in 
lecember. The year-old recovery in the export industries 
egan to slow as orders for capital goods retreated and 
iventories rose. The domestic sector remains firmly in 
2cession, notably construction and retailing. In fact, personal 
xpenditure recorded a post-war record decline to lead the 
-0 per cent drop in GNP in the first quarter. The five major 
*search institutes in West Germany predicted that GNP will 
se 0.5 per cent in 1982. All agreed that the trade balance 
ould be strong, although weak profit margins on export 
‘ders would further erode business investment. The 36.4 

2r cent growth of exports in the year to March helped to 

dsh the current account balance into a $2.7 billion (U.S.) 
irplus in March. The recovery of the export sector has been 
articularly evident in high technology industries. A recent 
EC study found that West Germany holds 20.2 per cent of 
orld trade of high technology goods (such as machine tools, 
lecommunications equipment, and computers), second 

iy to the 20.5 per cent share held by the United States. 

‘est Germany and the United States also devote about 2.4 
*r cent of their GNP to research and development, the most 
‘the industrialized world (FT 28-29/4, 19/5, Ecst 22/5). 


Je improvement in the current account balance of West 
efmany and a slowdown in the annual rate of inflation to 5.0 
sr centin April, allowed the Bundesbank to “uncouple’” its 
erest rates from the United States without undue pressure 
| the deutschemark. Long-term bond rates dipped below 9 


per cent (versus 11 per cent in 1981), while treasury bill rates 
have fallen from 13 per cent to 8.6 per cent over the past 
year. As a result, the Bundesbank has abolished its special 
Lombard rate which was introduced at a 12 per cent rate last 
February to help support the deutschemark. The Bundes- 
bank recorded its pleasure with the performance of the 
external sector and the willingness of trade unions to accept 
a real wage cut of about 1 per cent this year. The central 
bank expressed concern over the public sector deficit, which 
was equivalent to 5 per cent of GNP last year, as well as the 
continuing weakness of business investment. Business 
spending fell 3 per cent last year, as interest rates rose and 
as the share of profits in national income has fallen from 23 
per cent in 1979 to 16 per cent in 1981 (FT 28-30/4, BW 
1s/5, Ecsi 2275), 


The Bundesbank was critical of the volatility of exchange 
rates, which it attributed to the non-interventionist policies of 
the United States and a lack of cohesion in European 
economic policy. In particular, the Bundesbank criticized the 
9.3 per cent devaluation of the Belgian franc in the European 
Monetary System in February as an attempt to gain an unfair 
competitive advantage. It also cited the lack of a consensus 
in Europe on the policies needed to resolve inflation and 
balance of payments problems. West Germany, for example, 
has addressed these problems by a rigorous application of 
monetary restraint, while France has relied on price controls 
and restrictions on capital flows (FT 28/4, Ecst 1/5). 


Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy of France announced a new 
phase in the economic policy of the government nearly one 
year after its election, even as industrial output stagnated in 
the first quarter. He acknowledged that France can no longer 
move in the direction of a stimulative fiscal policy when the 
other industrialized nations direct policy to fight inflation. The 
emphasis on austerity rather than socialism will particularly 
affect labour, which in the past year had won an increase in 
the minimum salary, a cut in the hours worked, the addition of 
a fifth week of vacations, and a lowering of the retirement 
age. The more restrictive tack of economic policy reflects the 
government's concern over the continuing weakness of the 
franc in foreign exchange markets, and disappointment with 
the weak growth in output (about 2 per cent in the past year) 
that has been purchased by domestic fiscal stimulus. While 
consumer spending has responded in a positive manner, 
business investment and exports have not joined in the 
recovery. In particular, private business fixed investment fell 
3.3 per cent last year and further cuts were expected. A 
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continuation of this course in the composition of demand was 
felt to be unwise in the long-run, especially at a time of 
widening inflation differentials with respect to France’s major 
trading partners. Consumer inflation has declined slightly to 
about 12 per cent, but the reduction has been small relative 
to the recent gains in controlling inflation as measured by the 
CPI in major trading partners such as West Germany (+5.1 
per cent), Britain (+9.7 per cent), and the United States 
(+6.2 per cent) (LeD 22-29/5, FT 19/4, 28/5, L’Express 
6/4). 


The anxiety recently expressed about the economy of Japan 
was reinforced by the most recent data releases, which 
reveal that the expansion is at a standstill as a result of 
declining exports and weak domestic demand. Industrial 
output fell 0.9 per cent in April, the fifth decline in six months. 
Sales have weakened further, especially for exports. The 
combination of recession in the major trading partners of 
Japan and trade restrictions on Japanese goods has reduced 
all major components of exports in February from a year 
earlier, notably television sets (—25 per cent), automobiles 
(—15 per cent), and steel (—15 per cent since the United 
States imposed restrictions in January). The stable trend for 
consumer prices continued at about 3 per cent into February, 
partly because consumer demand has declined for two 
consecutive years. Wage settlements have slowed slightly to 
about 7.0 per cent in the first quarter. The disappointing 
short-term performance of the economy led the government 
to drop its seven-year economic plans in favour of a five-year 
plan, and to scale-back the 5.1 per cent annual growth target 
contained in the current seven-year plan (FT 27-29/4, 
27-29/5). 


The signs of recovery in the British economy late in 1981 
faltered early in 1982. Total GDP fell 0.2 per cent in the first 
quarter, as manufacturing production declined 0.5 per cent 
despite a build-up in inventories after nearly two years of 
Steady liquidation. The short-term leading indicators declined 
in February after stagnating late in 1981, although the 
longer-term indicators suggest growth will resume late in 
1982. The annual rate of consumer inflation slowed to 9.7 
per cent in April, in line with the slight downward trend in 
average hourly earnings to 11.3 per cent (LPS 22/4, 
19-21/5, GM 21/5). 


United States Economy 


The coincident indicators for the American economy in April 
reveal continued sluggish real activity accompanied by 
moderate inflation. Industrial output declined 0.6 per cent, as 
all industry groups continued to recede after the brief uptick in 
February. A 0.7 per cent gain in nominal retail sales in April, 
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and arecovery in auto sales in May, suggest that consumer 
demand may be responding to the slowing of inflation. The 
better performance of consumer demand in the U.S. relative 
to Canada to date in 1982 also reflects the less severe 
deterioration in labour markets in the U.S. In particular, 
employment has fallen much less rapidly in the U.S., down 
0.1 per cent in April and 1.4 per cent in the past year. The 
duration of unemployment was also less severe in the U.S., 
as 40 per cent of the 10.4 million unemployed have been 
without jobs for less than five weeks. The more pronounced 
slowdown of average hourly earnings (to 6.2 per cent this 
year) and the cutbacks in social security and welfare benefit 
in the U.S. partly account for this more moderate effect of th 
recession on unemployment. The continued moderate rates 
of inflation in April, wnen consumer prices rose only 0.2 

per cent as energy prices softened again, has also encour- 
aged a moderation in wage demands. 


The cautious optimism held by most analysts for the | 
prospects of a recovery in the second half of 1982 has been 
based on the recent reductions in inflation and inventories, 
and the 0.8 per cent upturn in the leading indicators in April. 
The continuing high level of interest rates and the lack ofa — 
compromise deal between Congress and the Administratior 
over the federal budget increased the uncertainty held over 
the durability of the prospective recovery. If no new accord | 
can be reached on the budget, the government fiscal stance 
will be determined by “continuing resolution” (that is, | 
spending will be maintained at last year’s levels). The budg¢ 
deficits implied by this course climb from $180 billion in 198: 
to $230 billion in 1985. The concern held by some analysts i: 
that interest rates will remain high in the absence of a budgé 
compromise, and consequently consumers will not substan. 
tially boost spending when the $45 billion of tax cuts and 
higher social security benefits take effect on July1.The 
sensitivity of consumers to interest rates was evident in the » 
concentration of the May sales gain in cars sold by General 
Motors, which announced that its 12.8 per cent financing ra 
on car loans will end in May. More generally, high interest 
rates have encouraged consumers to rebuild their balance 
sheet recently. Liquid assets rose at an 8 per cent annual 
rate in the first quarter, while household liabilities have beer 
restrained by a steady drop in consumer credit demand. 
Consumer debt repayments as a percentage of disposable 
income fell to a post-1965 record of 15.1 per cent in the first 
quarter (BW 14/6). | 


The high level of interest rates after nearly a year of 
recession was usually attributed to the sharp expansion in 
credit demands by government and business and expecta- 
tions of renewed monetary stimulus. The effect of govern- 


nent borrowing seemed most pronounced in maintaining 
ligh rates in the long-term bond market. With investors 
eluctant to invest in bonds, corporations have not been able 
0 refinance their short-term debt. Distress borrowing to ease 
he liquidity problems brought on by the 30 per cent drop in 
-orporate profits in the last year has boosted bank loans to 
ndustry by 20 per cent in the year ending in the first quarter. 
30rrowing has been particularly heavy in the mining, 
*hemical, rubber, and petroleum industries. These sectors of 
he economy have been especially hard-pressed by the 
leflation in raw materials prices. The McGraw-Hill survey of 
eal investment intentions in 1982 was revised down to a 4.5 
er cent decline as business firms tried to reduce the gap 
etween income and expenditure flows. The process of 
wentory liquidation may be extended for the same reasons, 
is a Fortune survey of business executives found that the 
2vel of stocks was felt to be 3.4 per cent too high on average 
compared to 4.0 per cent before the record $18 billion drop 
vinventories in the first quarter) (BW 3/5, Fortune 17/5, GM 
5/5, FT 29/4, 11-20/5). 


‘inancial Markets 


vanadian interest rates moved slightly higher in May, in 
ontrast to American rates which declined. The Canadian 
ank rate rose 20 basis points to 15.43 per cent while the 
rime lending rate remained unchanged at 17 per cent. 
ong-term Canada bond yields also rose about 20 basis 
oints. The Canadian dollar fell from 81.83 to 80.39 cents 
J.S. funds). The Bank of Canada moved to protect the 

illing dollar by allowing interest rates to rise which should 
ncourage capital flows into Canada. The negative sentiment 
wards investing in Canada was evident in the concern 
xpressed about resource-based industries in the Canadian 
conomy. Mining, lumber, and energy companies have been 
articularly hard hit by soft commodity markets. This was 


reflected in a weaker performance of Canadian stock 
markets relative to those in the U.S. For example, during the 
rally in U.S. stock prices between mid-March and early May, 
Canadian stock prices were hovering around their lows for 
the year. 


U.S. interest rates generally declined in May. In the money 
markets, yields on privately issued financial instruments 
declined about 40 basis points while yields on government- 
issued treasury bills fell more than 100 basis points. The 
prime lending rate was unchanged at 16.5 per cent. 
Long-term government bond yields were little changed with 
interest rates rising slightly. The behaviour of the credit 
markets became very sensitive to corporate business failures 
in May. During the month, Braniff Airways and Drysdale 
Government Securities Inc. both declared bankruptcy, while 
concerns about the solvency of International Harvester 
heightened with the report of a huge loss. Drysdale defaulted 
on interest payments to investment dealers who faced 
bankruptcy themselves as a result. Since Chase Manhattan 
paid out $160 million due to the Drysdale affair, the Federal 
Reserve Board openly offered to lend funds to any banks and 
investment dealers that were hard-pressed financially in an 
attempt to avert fears about a financial crisis. Short-term 
interest rates fell in response, with much of the decline in 
treasury bill rates coming after the Drysdale affair. As a result 
of these developments, financial markets apparently became 
more risk averse in May with safety commanding a higher 
premium. The bankruptcy stories may have put a premium on 
liquidity as well. Although short-term interest rates fell, higher 
preferences for liquidity kept long-term bond rates at high 
levels. 
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News Developments 


International 


International bankers say that they are continuing to clamp 
down on loans to less-developed countries, as the recent 
crises in Argentina and Poland have encouraged a broad 
re-evaluation of the international exposure of large banks. 
The sanctions resulting from the Falkland Islands war 
between Britain and Argentina (including a freeze on 
Argentine assets in British banks, and a ban on Argentine 
imports into Europe which affects about 25 per cent of all 
Argentina’s exports) forced Argentina to devalue the peso by 
17 per cent against the American dollar, and bankers expect 
their loan payments to be rescheduled. The nervousness 
held by bankers was extended to most Latin American 
nations, as medium and long-term loans to nations such as 
Mexico, Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, and Paraguay 
have virtually stopped. Mexico was forced to pay a margin of 
over 1.0 per cent above the American prime rate, as this 
measure of risk (the margin) has nearly doubled in the past 
year. Canadian companies such as General Motors, Kaiser 
Resources, and J.T. Hepburn report delays in payments from 
Mexico. 


Between 1978 and 1981, foreign bank borrowing by Latin 
American nations rose from $80 billion to $168 billion. 
Statistics from the Federal Reserve Board reveal that 
American banks have the greatest exposure. By the end of 
1981, American bank loans in Latin America and the 
Caribbean region totalled $112.9 billion (up $20 billion from 
1980), notably Citibank ($18.2 billion), Chase Manhattan 
($15.2 billion), Manufacturer's Hanover ($8.6 billion), Morgan 
Guaranty Trust ($6.5 billion), and Banker’s Trust ($4.3 
billion). The Amex bank report that the debt-service ratio (that 
is, the repayment of debt interest and principal relative to 
export earnings) for less-developed countries may be 
considerably higher than conventionally believed did nothing 
to disquiet the nervousness of bankers. The Amex bank said 
that the inclusion of short-term debt in the debt-service ratio 
for non-oil less-developed countries reveals an increase in 
the ratio from 32 per cent in 1977 to 51 per cent in 1981. The 
more widely-publicized conventional debt-service ratio rose 
from 16 per cent to 19 per cent over this period (short-term 
debt is usually excluded from conventional analysis, as the 


data is difficult to collect and interpret) (CP 5/5, Ecst 1/5, FT 
27-30/4). 


An analysis of international banking risks conducted by the 
Group of Thirty (a panel of experts on international finance) 
Said that although at this moment the problem of Third World 
debt is a threat to banking profits, it does not threaten the 
Survival of large banks. The study does not extrapolate how 
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long debts can be serviced as the burden of real interest 
rates intensifies. The terms of trade for commodity producers 
have reached their lowest level since 1945 (the index of 
commodity prices relative to prices of manufactured goods 
stands at about 85.0) as commodity prices are down about 

15 per cent from their cyclical peak, while nominal interest 
rates rest near 16 per cent. Data compiled by the Amex bank 
reveal that the international banking system had already 
begun to contract its net lending to less-developed countries — 
last year. This was interpreted by analysts as a sign that 
banks are worried that further increases in lending would 
amount to throwing good money after bad. The combination 
of higher debt-service ratios and declining exports has led 
commodity-producing nations (as well as Argentina, Poland, 
Romania, and Nicaragua, although for different reasons) into - 
a liquidity crisis. This has resulted in the dangerous practice 
of borrowing to finance current consumption rather than 
productive investment (FT 13/4, 6-10/5). 


The industrialized nations rebuffed the demands by Third 
World nations for a fresh infusion of direct aid anda 
reduction of interest rates. The developed nations em- 
phasized the need for lowering budget deficits, a continuation 
of tight money policies, and restrained lending by the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. The IMF 
predicts that the current account deficit of less-developed 
countries will hover near $100 billion in 1982. The Third | 
World nations stressed that their per capita real income fell in 
1981, the first decline since 1945, and that less-developed 
countries account for between one-third and one-half of the — 
exports of the United States, Europe, and Japan. Nations 
other than Argentina (—17 per cent) who devalued their | 
exchange rates in recent months against the U.S. dollar 
included Mexico (—45 per cent), Madagascar (—15 per cent), 
Botswana (—10.3 per cent), Tanzania(—10percent),and 
Bolivia (—76 per cent), while Malawi (—15 per cent) and India. 
(—0.6 per cent) devalued relative to pound sterling (GM, LeD 
5/5, FT 27/5). | 


Domestic 


The provincial budgets presented in May revealed substan- 
tial deficits for most provinces, as all the provinces have 
seen revenues squeezed by iower federal transfer payments 
and by weak growth of the tax base due to the recession. 
Some provinces, notably Quebec, Newfoundland, and 
Manitoba, adjusted tax and spending rates to try and 
contain the expansion of their deficit. Ontario and New | 
Brunswick followed the lead of Alberta in boosting outlays 
sharply to provide some brake to the decline of economic 
activity. 


The Ontario budget was explicitly designed to inject some 
short-term stimulus into the economy this year, as a bridge to 
what is hoped will be a general recovery in North America 
late in 1982. Job creation programs included $75 million in 
interest-free loans for first-time home buyers until October 
30, 1982 (up to a maximum of $5000 per household) and 
$170 million for public works projects. The labour-intensive 
small business sector was exempted from income taxes for 
two years, at a cost of $250 million. A broader application of 
the coverage of the sales tax will recoup most ($230 million) 
of this lost revenue. The budget deficit for fiscal 1982 will rise 
from $1.5 billion to $2.2 billion (Singer Associates, May 
1982). The New Brunswick budget called for a record deficit 
of $160 million, as higher spending on the ordinary account 
(+21.0 per cent) and the capital account (+37.0 per cent) 
more than offset projected revenue growth. There were no 
major tax changes (LeD 5/5). 


The Quebec government tabled its budgetary estimates in 
May, with the thrust of the fiscal posture aimed at containing 
‘he deficit to $3.0 billion. The government limited spending 
ncreases to 11.2 per cent, a cut of $630 million from the 
Sriginal estimates and down from the 16 per cent increases 
ecorded in the last two years. With wages and salaries 
accounting for 52 per cent of spending, most of this restraint 
‘eflected a freeze on new hiring in the civil service and 
emporary salary cuts for 300,000 public sector employees. 
-ollowing the refusal early in May of the union federations to 
orego wage increases scheduled for July and December of 
1982, the government announced plans to recoup these 
vage increases by cutting salaries by 18.85 per cent 
setween January 1 and March 31, 1983, at a saving of $521 
nillion. Additional cuts in social services and a temporary 
ten-month) hike in the sales tax from 8 per cent to 9 per cent 
vill help to contain borrowing requirements to about $2 billion 
rthe third straight year. The government said that it opted 
or wage cuts rather than layoffs because of the already high 
inemployment rate in Quebec (13.6 per cent in May), which 
/as attributed to the concentration of the more credit- 
ensitive small and medium-sized firms in Quebec and a 
caling down of large investment projects by Hydro-Quebec 
LeD 26-27/5). The Newfoundland budget called for a 5 
€r cent limit on wage increases and a jump in the provincial 
icome tax rate from 53 per cent to 60 per cent to lower 
orrowing requirements. In a “hard choices, hard decisions” 
udget, the Manitoba government raised revenues by 15.4 
er cent through higher taxes on employers, financial 
stitutions, and consumer goods to nearly counterbalance a 
6.4 per cent gain in spending (LeD 28/5, GM 12/5). 


A comparison of international manufacturing labour costs by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that wages and 
benefits rose faster in the United States (+11.1 per cent) 
than in Canada (+9.6 per cent) in 1981. Asa result, 
Canadian wages relative to those in the United States fell 
from 90 per cent in 1980 to 89 per cent in 1981. The 
differential in labour costs incurred by the employer would be 
greater if allowance were made for the jump in employers’ 
Social Security payments in the U.S. in 1981. These findings 
run counter to the widespread concern among analysts that 
Canada’s competitive position is being eroded by the 
divergence in new wage settlements and some highly- 
publicized wage concessions in the U.S. The study did note 
that both Canada and the United States lost ground relative 
to Europe in 1981 due to the strengthening of North American 
currencies (FT 24/5). The inflation gap between Canada and 
the U.S. does not by itself explain the recent decline of the 
Canadian dollar. An analysis ona purchasing power parity 
basis by W. Moriarty of R.A. Daly and Co. found that the 
dollar was undervalued by about 13.6 per cent in the first 
quarter using consumer prices, or by 2.0 per cent when the 
GNE deflator is used. The results are broadly similar to the 10 
per cent undervaluation calculated by Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, which compared non-food manufactured goods prices 
adjusted for the exchange rate (GM 24/5). 


Concern among policy-makers over the muted downward 
trend of wage rates in Canada accompanied increased 
tension in labour relations in both the public and private 
sectors. The provincial governments in B.C. and Quebec 
have taken direct action to limit the growth of wage costs. 
Ontario has announced a guideline for increases equal to the 
rate of increase in the CPI, while Newfoundland has urged a 
5 per cent limit on salaries. The federal government raised 
the prospect of wage controls on civil servants. The 
Canadian Labour Congress at its annual convention voted to 
use all its power, including a general strike if necessary, to 
resist wage controls. Dennis McDermott, president of the 
CLC, said that the trade union movement will probably 
concentrate on the Quebec government's attempt to roll back 
wages. The Public Service Alliance of Canada threatened 
that 75,000 of ::s members would strike if public sector wage 
controls were adopted (LeD 28/5, GM 24/5, 3/6). 


There appears to have been a sharp increase in strike 
activity in May, notably in industries such as mining, forestry, 
and construction where labour demand has slackened 
noticeably as profits plummetted. About 10,000 workers at 
Inco’s Sudbury operations went on strike June 1. The last 
strike at Inco in 1978 lasted nearly nine months, and the 
company has built up stocks equivalent to six months of sales 
in anticipation of a prolonged strike. Construction projects in 
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Sarnia, Ontario worth $1 billion have stopped due to picket 
lines set up by 700 plumbers, while twelve major construction 
sites in Northern Alberta were closed for one week by the 
plumbers’ union. As soon as the 5,000 plumbers accepted an 
offer of 27 per cent over two years, nearly 1,000 insulators in 
Alberta went on strike (GM 22-27/5, 1/6). Dominion Textiles 
of Montreal closed six plants for one week because of 
vandalism during the current contract negotiations, while 
transit workers in Montreal struck for one day to protest the 
use of part-time drivers. Noranda Sales Corp. declared force 
majeure on copper shipments to Europe because of a labour 
dispute at its Montreal copper refinery (GM 4-5/5, LeD 25/5). 
The threat of a major strike in the Eastern Canada pulp 
industry was reduced when 5,500 workers at Abitibi voted to 
accept a 22 per cent wage increase over two years, despite 
the union executives’ opposition to the offer. In the British 
Columbia forestry industry, unions rejected an industry 
request to defer for six months the 13 per cent wage increase 
scheduled for mid-year. The companies said that without the 
wage concessions, layoffs in the industry would double to 
over 20,000 this summer; the trade unions argued that wage 
concessions would do little to boost American demand for 
lumber as long as interest rates remained high (LeD 28/5, 
GM 29/5). The United Steelworkers (USW) in Canada 
supported the opposition to wage concessions expressed by 
the auto and forestry unions, despite a drop of 28,000 in 
USW membership in the last year. The USW position was 
that “If a company isn’t making money, we say, ‘Don't 
prolong the agony - close it down.’ Any wage concessions 
we make aren't going to make any difference” (GM 13/5). 


The first quarter 1982 survey of consumer attitudes 
conducted by the Conference Board revealed a decline in the 
index from 64.1 to a record low of 60.4 (1961 =100). Concern 
over the level of interest rates and rising unemployment 
suggest that consumers will remain cautious in their 
purchases over the next few months. The preoccupation of 
households with mortgage rates was noted by analysts at 
CMHC. While no direct data on the details of mortgage 
payments are available, the agency said that the drop in 
applications for NHA financing in 1981 probably reflected a 
jump in the size of down payments made by prospective 
homeowners (higher down payments serve to reduce the 
debt-service burden and help to bypass the need for NHA 
mortgage insurance). There was also a distinct shift towards 
mortgages with a shorter maturity, as a result of uncertainty 
held by borrowers and lenders over the future course of 
interest rates (19.0 per cent of NHA-insured mortgages were 
for one year in 1981, up from 8.2 per cent in 1980) (FP 22/5). 
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General Motors of Detroit termed the sales of its new J-cars 
“disappointing”. The models were introduced in May 1981, 
and GM predicted sales of 417,000 in the first eleven months 
In fact, sales were 195,700, and layoffs inevitably occurred ir 
plants producing J-cars as inventories rose to the equivalent 
of eleven months of sales. General Motors said that aside 
from generally weak market conditions, it was a mistake to 
follow the Japanese in offering fully-equipped cars at a highe 
base price. GM will return to allowing more consumer choice 
in the options selected. In terms of pricing policies, the firm 
allowed its rebate program to expire at the end of April, and 
its subsidized financing plan at the end of May (LT 27/4, GM 
5/5). The Japanese automobile industry had more 
success in controlling stocks last year. In the first year of 
quotas, import dealers said shipments to Canada were 
exactly on target at 174,213 units, while American imports fel 
one car short of the 1,680,000 permitted under the quota. 
Japanese car dealers boosted their share of the Canadian 
market from 26 per cent to 28 per cent during the first year of 
controls, which expired at the end of March GM 11-31/5). 
The disappointment held by General Motors with the , 
response to the J-cars contributed to GM’s decision to import 
small cars directly from its Japanese affiliate, Isuzu Motors. | 
The agreement between GM and Isuzu calls for delivery of at 
least 150,000 newly-designed small cars in 1984. The 
relationship between GM and Isuzu is similar to that between 
Ford and Toyo Kogyo (from which it imports the Courier 
truck) and between Chrysler and Mitsubishi (which supplies 
the Colt, Champ, Sapporo, and Challenger models) to take — 
advantage of what Chrysler terms the auto market's 
“perception of Japanese quality” (FT 27/5). 


News Chronology 


May 6 The Canadian Wheat Board has signed a long-tern 
agreement with China, worth about $2.25 billion at current 
prices. China will purchase between 10.5 million and 12.6 
million metric tons of wheat in a three year period beginning | 
August 1. 

May 18 Nine member states of the European Economic 
Community overruled Britain and voted for large increases in 
food prices. The vote was immediately denounced by Britain, 
which may now refuse to pay all or part of its contribution to 
the EEC budget. 

May 19 Bombadier Inc. has signed a letter of intent to 
provide New York City with 825 subway cars worth $1 billion. 
Under terms of agreement, vehicles will have 60 per cent 
Canadian and 40 per cent American content. Delivery will 
take place between 1984 and 1989. 


Federal Justice Minister Jean Chretien announced 
that the federal government has filed a unilateral reference to 
the Supreme Court of Canada for a decision on who owns the 
seabed resources in the Hibernia area near Newfoundland. 
The Newfoundland government promptly announced a day of 
mourning. 

May 27 Britain announced that it had re-captured South 
Georgia in the Falkland Islands, as the month-long war with 

_ Argentina moved towards resolution. 

May 28 The International Wheat Council has forecast a 
record output of wheat this year. They estimate a world crop 
of between 465 and 470 million metric tons, compared to 459 
million last year. 


Legend 


BW — Business Week 

CP — Canadian Press 

Ecst — The Economist 

FP — Financial Post 

FT — U.K. Financial Times 
GM — Globe and Mail 

LeD — Le Devoir 

LPS — London Press Service 
LT — London Times 
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Glossary 


Diffusion index 


End point 
seasonal 
adjustment 


External trade 
Balance-of- 
payments basis 


Customs basis 


Net exports 


Terms of trade 


Filtered, filtering 
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a diffusion index is a measure, taken 
across a group of time series, that 
indicates the uniformity of movement 
exhibited by the group. More pre- 
cisely, for any given period the 
diffusion index is equal to the per- 
centage of series in the group that 
are expanding during that period. 
The diffusion index thus indicates 
the dispersion or diffuseness of a 
given change in the aggregate. 
Since business cycle changes gen- 
erally affect many economy proces- 
ses diffusion indexes are useful in 
determining whether a change is 
due to cyclical forces. 


this procedure uses the data for the 
current period in estimating the 
seasonal factor for that period. In 
contrast the projected factor proce- 
dure calculates the seasonal factor 
for the current period by extrapolat- 
ing past data. The end point proce- 
dure therefore allows changing sea- 
sonal patterns to be recognized 
sooner than the projected factor 
procedure. 


data which reflect a number of 
adjustments applied to the customs 
totals to make them consistent with 
the concepts and definitions used in 
the system of national accounts. 


totals of detailed merchandise trade 
data tabulated directly from customs 
documents. 


exports less imports. 


the ratio of merchandise export 
prices to merchandise import prices. 
This ratio can be calculated monthly 
on acustoms basis from External 
Trade data, or quarterly on a ba- 
lance of payments basis from GNP 
data. 


in general the term filtering refers to 
removing, or filtering out, move- 
ments of the data that repeat them- 


Final demand 


Final domestic 
demand 


Inventories 
By stage of 
processing 


Labour market 
Additional worker 
effect 


selves with roughly the same fre- 
quency. In the context used here we 
refer to removing the high frequency, 
or irregular movements, so that one 
can better judge whether the current 
movement represents a change in 
the trend-cycle. Unfortunately all 
such filtering entails a loss of timeli- 
ness in signalling cyclical changes. 
We have attempted to minimize this 
loss in timeliness by filtering with | 
minimum phase shift filters. 


final domestic demand plus exports. 
It can also be computed as GNP 
excluding inventory changes. 


the sum of personal expenditure on 
goods and services, government 
current expenditure, and gross fixed — 
capital formation by Canadians. 
Final domestic demand can also be 
viewed as GNP plus imports less 
exports and the change in inven- 
tories; that is, it is a measure of final 
demand by Canadians irrespective 
of whether the demand was met by 
domestic output, imports ora 
change in inventories. 


within a given industry inventories 
may be classified depending on 
whether processing of the goods, 
from that industry’s point of view, is 
complete, is still underway, or has 
not yet begun. Inventories held at 
these various stages of processing 
are referred to as finished goods, 
goods in process, and raw materials 
respectively. Note that in this context 
the term raw materials does not 
necessarily refer to raw or primary 
commodities such as wheat, iron 
ore, etc. It simply refers to materials 
that are inputs to the industry in 
question. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate rises, the main | 
income earner in the family unit may — 


Discouraged 
worker effect 


Employed 


Employment, 
-Payrolls and 
Manhours Survey 


Employment rate 


Labour force 


Labour Force 
Survey 


become unemployed, inducing re- 
lated members of the unit who were 
previously not participating in the 
labour force to seek employment. 
This is also referred to as the 
‘secondary worker effect’. 


refers to the hypothesis that as the 
unemployment rate increases, some 
persons actively seeking employ- 
ment may become ‘discouraged’ as 
their job search period is extended, 
and drop out of the labour force. 


persons who, during the reference 
period for the Labour Force Survey: 
a) did any work at all, for pay or profit 
in the context of an employer- 
employee relationship, or were 
self-employed. It includes unpaid 
family work which is defined as work 
contributing directly to the operation 
of a family farm, business, or profes- 
sional practice owned or operated by 
a related member of the household. 
b) had a job but were not at work due 
to own illness or disability, personal 
or family responsibilities, bad 
weather, labour dispute or other 
reasons (excluding persons on lay- 
off and those with a job to start at a 
future date). 


a monthly mail census of firms 
employing 20 or more employees, 
collecting payroll information on the 
last week or pay period in the 
reference month, including figures 
on average hours, earnings, and 
employment. 


represents employment as a percen- 
tage of the population 15 years of 
age and over. 


persons in the labour force are those 
members of the population 15 years 
of age and over who, in the refer- 
ence period were either employed or 
unemployed. 


is amonthly household survey which 


measures the status of the members 
of the household with respect to the 


Large firm 
employment 


Paid worker 


Participation rate 


Unemployed 


labour market, in the reference 
period. Inmates of institutions and 
full-time members of the Canadian 
Armed Forces are excluded be- 
cause they are considered to exist 
outside the labour market. 


includes all persons drawing pay for 
services rendered or for paid ab- 
sence during the survey reference 
period and for whom an employer 
makes CPP or QPP and/or UIC 
contributions. The employee con- 
cept excludes owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and professional 
practices, the self-employed, unpaid 
family workers, persons doing non- 
remunerative work, pensioners, 
home workers, members of elected 
Or appointed bodies, military per- 
sonnel and persons providing ser- 
vices to an establishment on a 
contract basis. It is based on data 
collected in the Employment, 
Payrolls and Manhours Survey. 


a person who during the reference 
period did work for pay or profit. Paid 
workers do not include persons who 
did unpaid work which contributed 
directly to the operation of a family 
farm, business, or professional prac- 
tice owned and operated by a 
related member of the household. 


represents the labour force as a 
percentage of the population 15 
years of age and over. The participa- 
tion rate for a particular group is the 
percentage of that group participat- 
ing in the labour force. 


those who during the reference 
period: 

a) were without work, and had 
actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks (ending with the refer- 
ence week) and were available for 
work, 

or 

b) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had been on 
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Monetary base 


Prices 
Commodity prices 


Consumer prices 


Implicit prices 


Industry prices 
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layoff (with the expectation of return- 
ing to work) for 26 weeks or less and 
were available for work, 

or 

c) had not actively looked for work in 
the past four weeks but had a new 
job to start in four weeks or less from 
the reference week, and were avail- 
able for work. 


the sum of notes in circulation, coins 
outside banks, and chartered bank 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. 
Also referred to as the high-powered 
money supply. 


daily cash (spot) prices of individual 
commodities. Commodity prices 
generally refer to spot prices of 
crude materials. 


retail prices, inclusive of all sales, 
excise and other taxes applicable to 
individual commodities. In effect, the 
prices which would be paid by final 
purchasers in a store or outlet. The 
Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the change through time in 
the cost of a constant “basket” of 
goods and services, representing 
the purchases made by a particular 
population group in a specified time 
period. Because the basket contains 
a set of goods and services of 
unchanging or comparable quantity 
and quality changes in the cost of 
the basket are strictly due to price 
movements. 


prices which are the by-product of a 
deflation process. They reflect not 
only changes in prices but also 
changes in the pattern of expendi- 
ture or production in the group to 
which they refer. 


prices charged for new orders in 
manufacturing excluding discounts, 
allowances, rebates, sales and ex- 
cise taxes, for the reference period. 
The pricing point is the first stage of 
selling after production. The Industry 


Laspeyres price 
index 


Paasche price 
index 


Valuation 
Constant dollar 


Current dollar 


Nominal 


Real 


Selling Price Index is a set of base 
weighted price indices designed to 
measure movement in prices of 
products sold by Canadian Estab- 
lishments classified to the manufac- 
turing sector by the 1970 Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Laspeyres price index are 
fixed weights calculated for a base 
period. Thus changes in a price 
index of this type are strictly due to 
price movements. 


the weights used in calculating an 
aggregate Paasche price index are 
current period weights. Changes ina 
price index of this type reflect both 
changes in price and importance of 
the components. 


represents the value of expenditure | 


or production measured in terms of 
some fixed base period’s prices. 


(Changes in constant dollar expendi- - 


ture or production can only be 
brought about by changes in the 
physical quantities of goods purch- 
ased or produced). 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. A change in current 
dollar expenditure or production can 
be brought about by changes in the 
quantity of goods bought or pro- 
duced or by changes in the level of 
prices of those goods. 


represents the value of expenditure 
or production measured at current 
price levels. ‘Nominal’ value is 
synonymous with ‘current dollar’ 
value. 


‘real’ value is synonymous with 
‘constant dollar’ value. 
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Gross National Expenditure in Millions of 1971 Dollars 


(Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Real Output by Industry 
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/Chart — 6 
Prices and Costs 
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Chart — 7 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Chart — 8 
Gross National Expenditure, Implicit Price Indexes and National Income, Selected Components 


(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) (1961 Q2-1981 Q4) 
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Chart — 9 
External Trade, Customs Basis 
(Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures) 
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Chart — 10 
Canadian Balance of International Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Chart — 11 
Financial Indicators 
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Chart — 12 
Canadian Leading and Coincident Indicators (Jan./61 - Mar./82) 
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Chart — 13 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 - Mar./82) 
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Chart — 14 
Canadian Leading Indicators (Jan./61 - Mar./82) 
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GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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III -.9 5 =11.6 as 254 1080 372 =. 1.0 =,9 
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SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 
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REAL OUTPUT BY INDUSTRY 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE NO. 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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DEMAND INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
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SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS 

IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, NEW MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 63-007, BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 
64-001, STATISTICS CANADA, CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CANADA MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) THOUSANDS OF STARTS, ANNUAL RATES. 
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LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, 


STATISTICAL REPORT ON THE OPERATION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, CATALOGUE 73-001 STATISTICS CANADA 
) PERCENTAGE CHANGE, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES, TOTA 5 : 
PFRCENTARE Emtce : L EMPLOYMENT OF PAID WORKERS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
: EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
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PRICES AND COSTS 
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Nero 1.8 ise 83.06 a 13 es) 5 LOT ed 245.5 
s ins “ei 82.55 Fi! 4 4 at 106.4 248.4 
sal ae BS 81.77 aid -.4 ave 1.6 105.5 248.2 
if =e 1.0 83.28 mS =e a) i 105.8 298.3 
1.0 =i Ans 83.14 ie Se 8 1.0 105.6 258.6 
# SiyZé ee: 84.22 raise 4 ae of) 105.9 260.4 
4 8. .8 84.38 4 3 ath 6 105.7 263.4 
ay ae) 6 83.86 vi 4 Mt 1.0 104.9 266.9 
is 72 2.0 no 82.37 2 ed AS 34 105.4 268.0 
1.3 8 1.4 81.94 4 2 1 104.4 
42) 6 Be 81.65 sf 2 
81.04 
CONSTRUCTION FRICE STATISTICS, CATALOGUE 62-007, INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, GROSS DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 
71-001, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA, 
BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
AVERAGE NOON SPOT RATE: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
OUTPUT IS DEFINED AS TOTAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT, AND EMPLOYMENT IS DEFINED ON A LABOUR FORCE SURVEY BASIS. 
INDEX FORM, 1971=100, USING SEASONALLY ADJUSTED DATA: (NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGES). 
1982 TABLE 6 1:48 PM 


PRICES AND COSTS 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


4.9 6.1 8.9 ae 10E9 tae 7.4 iS OEE 7 
5.0 4.5 10.6 Dis oh 6.3 9.6 8.6 13:53 6 
8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 Pa oe 11.0 Bee 14,9 10 
8.6 11.2 Aine 9.4 10.0 7.8 Wie? 5g 15.6 10 
3.0 7.8 14.93 10.0 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 Ti. 10 
lia Za Zee 2.0 1.8 1.4 4.2 6.3 Be 2 
2.8 Pash 2.6 2.4 1.9 Uae bina aa | leo 2 
20 Pia | 4.4 Pail 2.6 2.0 Mink: 2.5 Zea a: 
base RE 4.4 23 4.1 2.8 2.9 2a ean Pie 
1.8 2.0 3.4 AMS 4.6 Zh cI. ge 4.9 a 
206 eo 351 2.3 Bae 2.8 2.6 = 2401 21 Is 
Paget les Sin 2.3 3.6 235 Dae 2.5 2.9 Bs 
2.0 1.4 240 Zid ie 3.0 1.6 hel =16 3. 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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TABLE 7 1:48 PM 


JUN 4, 1982 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
CUSTOMS BASIS (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
* EXPORTS OF GOODS IMPORTS OF GOODS 
INDEX OF PRICE INDEX OF PRICE NET EXPORTS TERMS 
TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX TOTAL PHYSICAL INDEX OF GOODS OF TRADE 
VALUE VOLUME (2) VALUE VOLUME (2) (3) (4) 
ee ee Se 
1977 15.8 Sas 6.6 13.0 null 1200 2730 106.7 
1978 19.4 9.6 8.8 18,3 cla. 13.4 4007 102.3 
1979 23.4 1.8 20.9 25.5 Tt 14.3 4118 108.2 
1980 16.0 =e Vi53 10.2 58 16.7 8488 108.9 
1981 Sino das 6.9 14.2 ihe 1059 7351 105.0 
1980 II = 168 hod a) ree nO bee) 1288 109.0 
II] 5.4 2.0 EE a: =3.4 SIE: 2648 107.9 
IV 4.3 one 1.1 ise! 4.4 126 2851 107.4 
1981 I 1.0 =} 6.8 4.6 ne aie 1818 108.9 
I] 6.1 10.7 = Sie 735 6.4 1.9 1636 102.9 
II] = 20 lod) 2a ine =28 2.4 1185 102.7 
lV =a ne 5S aie =679 SVE) 2712 105.4 
1982 | Line =o.3 3571 
1981 APR LTE i Sif a! Ue 7.6 oe) 303 104.7 
MAY ee med! 53 Shs Sy fe ane 558 101.3 
JUN Yeah Zee med 2.6 8.6 S250 775 102.6 
JUL Ses 1250 Zal =O Sein) 123 541 104.1 
AUG = Zio =1.8 atl De =8.4 5.4 366 100.6 
SEP aie 12 las 250 125 Die 278 103.5 
OCT 10 ed; oe Sifigke = 1One Dak 825 104.4 
NOV 4.4 3.6 Zant as mot) = 2b 1056 109.5 
DEC -3.6 -5.4 ane 12 S200 6.6 831 102.4 
1982 JAN On hho! 4.3 Nee) -16.4 =o 1351 108.8 
FEB 12.8 Wat) -4.0 US 15.6 3.0 1044 101.4 
MAR ='o5 Ssin0 1176 
APR adh SETS 1459 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1 SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


) 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(3) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BASIS (SEE GLOSSARY), MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
(4) PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE EXPORTS RELATIVE TO PRICE INDEX FOR MERCHANDISE IMPORTS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 
NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 8 1:48 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE TRANSACTIONS TRANSFERS 


MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 
TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS REMITTANCES 

SS SS eee 
1977 2730 - 1641 -3658 =20 -7444 455 =33 413 -4714 - 4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 - 4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 309 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 -3185 - 1904 
1981 6636 STE! -6982 243 - 14814 1131 793 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 | 1632 -282 - 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 ~946 
I] 1101 =2710 Sait 80 -2630 243 10 354 Shoed =its 

Ill 2290 =3 15 - 1459 95 -2734 213 26 255 -444 “189 

IV 2787 =i) SNA) 109 Sai29 252 25 348 58 406 

1981 | 1679 S202 - 1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 =roe =1395 
At 1340 evily) -1724 101 -3653 273 13 351 =2313 - 1962 

Il] 859 -268 - 1848 21 FEE 259 ae 466 -3054 -2588 

IV 2758 -361 -1725 70 -3787 303 27 398 - 1029 -631 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 


JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 9 


1:48 PM 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO TOTAL CHA 
RT. BANK TOTAL ALLOCAT 
DIRECT DIRECT TRANS- TRANS - LONG NET FOREIGN SHORT NET aa OF igi aii 

INVESTMENT INVESTMENT ACTIONS, ACTIONS, TERM CURRENCY TERM ERRORS SPECIAL OFFICIAL 
IN CANADA ABROAD CANADIAN FOREIGN CAPITAL POSITION CAPITAL AND DRAWING MONETARY 

SECURITIES SECURITIES MOVEMENTS WITH NON- MOVEMENTS OMISSIONS RIGHTS MOVEMENTS 


(BALANCE ) RESIDENTS (BALANCE ) 


~~ > ><> DEE San ee emenerscmeesoneenemereereee eee a a 


1977 475 -740 5111 221 4217 1384 668 -2005 ¥ 
1978 85 -2150 4854 25 3081 2771 1237 -2682 0 3239 
1979 675 -2350 3906 -582 2099 4107 6752 -2268 219 1908 
1980 585 ~2780 5421 -114 1305 1406 1113 -2011 217 - 1280 
1981 -5300 - 4900 10883 SKE 1340 17898 14890 -8438 210 1426 
1980 I 250 -445 1470 =i 970 -706 -316 226 = 
I] 245 -660 1708 162 1035 96 684 221 gi 873 
Ill 340 -475 1314 Sea 562 -254 -404 - 1566 10) =e 
IV -220 - 1200 929 -236 -1262 2270 1149 697 0 =993 
1981 1 205 - 1305 1055 -256 -520 5912 6114 =3322 210 400 
II -3405 -840 Was SER) -3314 8098 6803 ay Regs 0) -640 
ITI -580 - 1560 2797 500 2087 2721 -900 -631 0 -745 
IV - 1520 Sao 5314 -4 3087 1167 2873 -2606 0 2411 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 10 1:37 PM 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


MONEY SUPPLY 


CANADA-U.S. 90-DAY CONVEN- LONG-TERM TORONTO DOW JONES 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE TIONAL CANADA STOCK te Sit 
PRIME PAPER DIF- COMPANY MORTGAGE BOND EXCHANGE STOCK PRICE 
M1 M2 M3 RATE FERENTIAL PAPER RATE RATE RATE PRICE INDEX INDEX 
ct} (2) (3) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (5) (6) 


1977 8.4 14.1 en! 8.50 V3 7.48 10.36 8.70 1009.9 885.8 
1978 10.0 10.7 Sia, 9.69 51 8.83 10.59 9.27 1159.1 814.0 
1379 6.9 ae 19i3 12.90 64 12.07 1.97 10.21 157 202 843.2 
1980 6.3 18.1 14.3 14.25 12 1315: 14.32 12.48 2125.6 895.2 
1981 2h] 14.4 122 195.29 2.44 18.33 18.15 15.22 2158.4 932, 7 
1980 II Sat Foe) 259 14.58 tS hh 12.98 14.62 1.5.7 1967.7 845.3 
III Sind oes 252 IZ.20 37 10.72 13.68 12) 2225.1 933°4 
IV Siew 3.6 1.6 14,92 =169 14.53 i5ieab 12.97 2303.7 960.6 
1981 I 3 AS fe) 18.08 UREN, TJgis 15.40 13.27 2246.4 975.3 
I] 12 3.8 5) 19.28 1.60 18.57 17.61 15.02 2346.3 988.8 
II] =a 4.1 eid 21.67 Soy 7aital ay? 20.55 j dees Wd 2104.7 894.6 
IV 74.2 4.2 Se) 18.17 ee 16.62 19.04 15.42 1936.3 872.2 
1982 I 16.67 82 HEIBEE) 18.86 15,34 1682.0 839.4 
1981 APR 1.0 Tal 30) 18.25 ihe) 17.50 16.45 15.07 2306.4 997.8 
MAY ei 6 Ei lfpil 19.50 1.14 19.00 17.82 14.96 2371,2 991.8 
JUN SUS os nee 20.00 VESEY 19.20 18.55 15,03 oS | Sihoe 
JUL 3.8 2.4 2.6 21.00 3.04 2125 18.90 17.07 2253.9 952.3 
AUG =3.6 oe! 2 22500 4.04 22.20 21.30 16.77 2176.7 881.5 
SEP E26 ee? 1.4 21.25 3.02 19.60 21.46 17.66 1883.4 850.0 
OCT Tee nih rid 20.00 3,38 18.80 20.54 16.66 1842.6 852.6 
NOV She) 2.4 <fae e235 3.84 15.40 18.80 14.32 2012.1 889.0 
DEC 7.6 2.4 3.4 ieee 2.45 15.65 Ie 15.27 1954.2 875.0 
1982 JAN S25 iv me 16.50 .63 14.90 18.21 15.94 1786.9 871.1 
FEB Sa ey) 15 ae 16.50 87 15.00 18.97 15.01 1671.3 824.4 
MAR 17.00 95 16.15 19.41 15.06 1587.8 822.8 
APR 17.00 1.01 Th 50 19,28 14.75 1548.2 848.4 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 

CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, PERCENTAGE CHANGES. 
PERCENT PER YEAR. 

300 STOCKS, MONTHLY CLOSE, 1975-1000. 

30 INDUSTRIALS, MONTHLY CLOSE. 
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JUN 11, 1982 TABLE 11 1:47 PM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
= ne nn COMPOSITE. LEADINGSINDEX ~~ AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL UNITED REAL a 
WORKNEEK CONSTRUCT- STATES MONEY 
FILTERED NOT PCT CHG MANUF ACTUR- ION INDEX LEADING SUPPLY 
FILTERED IN FILTERED ING( HOURS ) (2) INDEX (M1) 
DATA (3) 
1979 JUL 149.47 147.8 - 28 38.93 90.9 141.66 12058.5 
AUG 149.13 148.7 - 23 38.91 92.1 141.29 12071.1 
SEP 148.57 146.5 -.37 38.88 91.8 140.91 12079.2 
OCT 147.61 143.9 - 65 38.82 91.2 140.27 12068.5 
NOV 146.36 142.5 - 85 38.77 90,5 139.27 12031.8 
DEC 144.96 141.4 -.96 38.67 90.4 138.14 11960.9 
1980 JAN 144,04 144.2 -.64 38.64 89.2 137.01 11904.0 
FEB 143.31 142.6 SBM 38.61 87.3 135.96 11859.1 
MAR 142.28 138.3 -.72 38.61 84.7 134.74 11821.4 
APR 140. 46 133.2 -1,28 38.58 81.0 132.88 11780.5 
MAY 138.05 130.4 =1.72 38.55 75.3 130.47 11714.6 
JUN 135.42 129.0 -1.91 38.50 71.4 128.17 11604.6 
JUL 133.42 132.0 =1047 38.42 68.8 126.81 11516.5 
AUG 132.27 133.6 - 86 38.35 67.8 126.54 11462.7 
SEP 132.25 13784 -.02 38.35 68.9 127.44 11440.8 
OCT 133.05 138.3 61 38.39 Tee 128.98 11451.5 
NOV 134.55 140.7 hele: 38.45 73.6 130.89 11497.4 
DEC 136.05 139.2 1.12 38.50 75.7 132.74 11534.2 
1981 JAN 137.19 138.0 84 38.58 78.4 134,15 11521.8 
FEB 138.00 138.2 59 38.65 82.7 135.11 11472.9 
MAR 138.77 140.2 56 38.68 i) @ 135,88 11412.4 
APR 139.66 142.1 64 38.71 92.8 136.55 11369.1 
MAY 140.24 140.1 41 Baer 96.2 136.78 11318.1 
JUN 140.34 138.5 07 38.82 97.7 136.55 11206.9 
JUL 139.92 136.8 -.30 38.86 96.5 136.19 11095.1 
AUG 138.38 130.3 -1.10 38.83 91.7 135.72 10952.2 
SEP 135.80 125.8 -1.87 38.71 86.5 134,78 10760. 1 
OCT 132.13 119.8 -2.70 38.61 78.4 133.34 10526.3 
NOV 128.17 118.7 -3.00 38.47 1285 131.81 10255.1 
DEC 124.85 120.7 -2.59 27 71.8 130,29 10090. 2 
1982 JAN (ea 78 116.5 -2.46 38.14 71.8 128.74 10011.7 
FEB 118.90 ToT -2.36 38.08 71.8 127.29 9954.4 
MAR 116.12 TO -2.34 38,02 70.9 126.03 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, STATISTICS CANADA 992-4441. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) COMPOSITE INDEX OF HOUSING STARTS(UNITS),BUILDING PERMITS(DOLLARS),AND MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS(NUMBERS). 
(3)  DEFLATED BY THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL ITEMS. 
JUN 11, 1982 TABLE 12 1:47 PM 
CANADIAN LEADING INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
CONTINUED 
NEA TRADE- NER RATIO INDEX OF PCT CHG 
ORDERS FURNITURE MOTOR SHIPMENTS / STOCK IN PRICE 
DURABLE AND VEHICLE FINISHED PRICES PER UNIT 
GooDs APPLIANCE SALES INVENTORIES (2) LABOUR COST 
SALES MANUF AC- MANUF AC- 
$ 1971 $ 1971 $ 1971 TURING TURING 
1979 JUL 3167.5 101398 6009293 1.72 1288.2 76 
AUG 3164.5 100424 605974 1.72 1304.6 68 
SEP 3126.1 99446 611471 1.71 1321.4 60 
OCT 3094.3 98761 611088 1.70 1S13k7 52 
NOV 3071.5 98103 606315 1.68 1298.5 46 
DEC 3056.1 97387 600129 1.66 1294.3 44 
1980 JAN 3028.3 97401 591544 1.64 ies 437 
FEB 3010.1 97307 584760 1.62 1349.6 35 
MAR 2983.8 96902 577088 1.60 1360.0 33 
APR 2926.7 95861 565707 1.58 1355.8 .30 
MAY 2846.6 95260 543999 1.55 1358.2 .26 
JUN 2756.3 95091 523916 1.52 1364.3 .20 
JUL YPN a 95489 512621 1.50 1388.7 a2 
AUG 2705.4 95574 513922 1.49 1432.4 04 
SEP 2726.7 96051 517945 1.49 1493.1 -.03 
OCT D767.2 96835 520842 1.49 1558.2 - 08 
NOV 2815.7 98035 524475 1.51 1632.0 -.10 
DEC 2842.6 99205 525844 1.53 1691.1 -.10 
1981 JAN 2842.8 101895 525773 1.55 1722.9 - 08 
FEB 2866.5 104163 523288 1.56 1732.9 -.06 
MAR 2895.7 105314 524882 1.57 1750.1 -.03 
APR 2936.8 105797 528527 1.59 1763.9 01 
MAY 2970.1 106302 528219 1.60 1767.2 04 
JUN 3012.1 108164 523938 1.61 1756.2 .07 
JUL 3058.6 107717 514121 1.62 1730.9 VW 
AUG 3045 3 105139 504202 1.61 1688.4 14 
SEP 3014.0 101457 496004 1.60 1633.1 14 
dl 2948.1 97345 475145 1.57 1570.8 09 
2844.5 93553 478158 1.53 1528.0 -.01 
DEC 2754.4 90473 474857 1.49 1502.1 =, 14 
1982 JAN 2658.7 87791 460755 1.45 1477.2 - 32 
FEB 2587.4 85592 445565 1.42 1450.9 -.51 
MAR 2529.3 83845 427069 1.39 1421.1 -.71 


a es eee 
SOURCE: CURRENT ECONOMIC ANALYSIS STAFF, 


Ci) 
(2) 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 


STATISTICS CANADA 992-444), 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE(300 STOCK INDEX EXCLUDING OIL AND GAS COMPONENT), 


JUN 11, 1982 TABLE 13 


1:47 PM 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDICATORS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
INDEX OF MANUF AC- DOMESTIC PER CAPITA 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT — TURING HOUSING PERSONAL PASSENGER DISPOSABLE PRICE. MaYERIALE PRIME 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS STARTS EXPENDITURE CAR SALES INCOME INDEX SPOT PRICE RATE (1 
$ 1972 UNITS $ 1972 INDEX 
a ee ee ot a eae 
1977 5.9 3.7 14.5 27.8 4.9 5.8 s 
1978 5.8 4.4 12.1 2.0 4.7 2.0 aa ; ; aa at 
1979 4.4 2.9 13.4 -14.2 2.9 -10.1 1.9 11.3 26.3 12.7 
1980 -3.6 5 6.9 -24.4 5 -20.1 -.5 13.5 1.7 15.3 
1981 2.6 1.1 8.2 -15.3 2.5 -4.6 1.2 10.3 -4.8 18.9 
1980 II -5.4 -.8 -4.9 -15.7 -2.6 -30.9 ae 3.2 “11 
III =1.5 rf 4.4 31.2 ee 17.8 e 1.9 See He 
IV 4.5 5 6.3 8.3 ne ee 5 a4 4.1 16.7 
1981 | 2.0 .6 1.8 -6,7 1.4 12.1 5 2.6 -4.2 19.2 
II 5 a 2.1 -16.2 -.5 -24.8 ; 1.9 0 18.9 
III € -.1 4 -18.0 8 24.6 4 2.8 -.9 20.3 
1V -4.4 -.6 -4,2 -10.0 -.6 -25.0 ai 1.9 -5.3 17.0 
1982 I -3.4 =.5 6.2 14.7 8 -4.3 16.3 
1981 MAR 2 3 2 1.9 1 2.7 0 4: 2.0 18.0 
APR -.1 5 1.0 = he: -.6 =-24.7 4 4 a 17.2 
MAY 5 3 0 -9.9 ~.2 a4 7 1 8 -1.2 19.6 
JUN “4 -.6 2.4 -10.8 4 -8.8 0 a 91 20.0 
JUL 7 4 3 -.6 13 13.5 ce co 8 20.4 
AUG -.2 ‘0 255 -9.0 1.0 39.0 0 8 1:3 20.5 
SEP -1.3 -.6 -.6 -5.0 =1.0 -18.3 4 1.1 -2.0 20.1 
OCT -1.6 A =2.7 -5.0 -.5 -22.4 ‘0 4 -2.0 18.5 
NOV -1.9 -.2 -1.3 3 4 3.8 0 5 -2.5 16.8 
DEC -2.0 -.6 =.6 2.6 1 -7.4 -.5 4 -2.3 15.8 
1982 JAN -2.0 0 -2.5 23 3 14.0 -,3 3 =. § 15.8 
FEB 1,2 0 te 4.4 8 10.5 5 2 ~.8 16.6 
MAR -.8 ~.1 2.5 -6.3 -.3 -2.5 16.5 
SOURCE. CITIBASE. CITIBANK ECONOMIC DATABASE, NEM YORK, NA, 1978. 
(1) NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
JUN 11, 1982 TABLE 14 1:47 PM 
UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 
COMPOSITE LEADING INDEX AVERAGE INDEX INDEX INDEX INITIAL NER 
12 SERIES HORKWEEK NET OF OF PRIVATE CLAIMS FOR ORDERS 
FILTERED NOT PERCENTAGE CHANGE ©‘ MANUF- BUSINESS STOCK HOUSING UNEMPLOY- CONSUMER 
FILTERED FILTERED. NOT ACTURING FORMATION PRICES BUILDING MENT GOODS 
FILTERED (HOURS ) PERMITS | INSURANCE  §$ 1972 
(UNITS) (2) (BILLIONS) 
a ee ee 
1979 JUL 141.66 141.2 -.19 -.28 40.17 12103 100.73 129.8 365 38.46 
AUG 141.29 140.1 =.26 =<. 75 40.15 131.0 101.96 129.1 370 37.99 
SEP 140.91 140.1 -.97 “00 40.15 131.1 103.58 129.1 373 37.56 
OCT 140.27 137.8 - 45 -1.64 40.15 131.2 104.64 127.8 379 37.14 
NOV 139,27 135.6 eh -1.60 40.12 ies 105.13 123.7 388 36.70 
DEC 138.14 135.2 81 -.29 40.09 131.7 105.78 118.3 399 36.24 
1980 JAN 137.01 134.7 - 82 =,37 40.08 131.9 106.84 113.4 407 36.04 
FEB 135.96 134.1 -.77 -.45 40.06 dae! 108.60 108.3 4i 36.04 
MAR 134.74 131.5 - 89 -1.94 40.00 130.8 109.11 101.5 417 35.75 
APR 132.88 126.2 4.38 -4.03 39.93 128.9 108.58 92.9 435 34.98 
MAY 130.47 123.0 -4.82 =2.54 39.84 126.3 108.15 84.7 471 33.90 
JUN 128.17 123.9 -1.76 aE} 39.71 1220 108.76 80.4 506 32.75 
JUL 126.81 128.1 -1.06 3.39 39.57 120.3 110.61 80.5 528 32.04 
AUG 126.54 130.7 54 2.03 39.48 118.3 113.42 84.4 536 31.71 
SEP 127.44 134.4 a4 2.83 39.44 117.4 116.83 91.9 534 31.86 
OCT 128.98 135.0 1.21 “45 39.45 117.2 120.62 98.5 521 32.47 
NOV 130,89 136.5 1.48 44 39.51 117.3 124.87 104.0 501 33.21 
DEC 132.74 136.3 1.4) a8 39.59 118.0 128.51 106.8 478 33.90 
1981 JAN 134.15 135.2 1.06 -.81 39.71 118.3 131.24 107.3 457 34.28 
FEB 135.11 135.1 a ns, 39.79 118.4 132.46 105.8 438 34.69 
MAR 135.88 136.7 (57 1.18 39.85 118.3 133.27 103.2 424 34.96 
APR 136.55 137.5 49 59 39.94 118.2 133.90 100.7 412 35.20 
MAY 136.78 135.3 16 -1.60 40.03 117.8 133.98 98.4 403 35.37 
JUN 136.55 134.1 oae - 89 40.10 117.1 133.80 94.2 399 35.54 
JUL 136.19 134.9 -.26 60 40.13 116.3 133.06 89.1 395 35.64 
AUG 135.72 134.2 -.35 - 52 40.12 115.3 132.17 83.5 397 35.49 
SEP 134.78 130.8 - 69 -2.53 40.01 114.2 129.78 78.2 409 35.19 
OCT 133.34 128.2 -1.06 -1.99 39.88 112.7 127.04 72.4 431 34.53 
NOV 131.81 128.2 -1.15 00 39.72 111.3 124.88 67.2 458 33.66 
DEC 130.29 127.2 ere Qk: 39.53 109.8 123.47 63.6 487 32.80 
1982 JAN 128.74 125.3 -1,20 -1.49 39.12 121.81 61.7 514 31.87 
FEB 127.29 124.8 -1.12 -.40 38.93 119.86 60.9 529 31.15 
MAR 126.03 124.2 - 99 -.48 38.83 117.50 61.5 544 30.67 
APR 125.18 125.2 87 81 38.81 115.96 63.1 555 30.33 


SOURCE. BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST,BUREAU OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS,U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


C1) SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
(2) AVERAGE OF WEEKLY FIGURES, THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


JUN 11, 1982 TABLE 15 1:47 PM 


UNITED STATES LEADING AND COINCIDENT INDICATORS 
FILTERED DATA (1) 


CONTINUED 
CONTRACTS NET PCT CHG PCT CHG VENDOR COMPOSITE COMPOSITE PCT CHG PCT CHG 
AND ORDERS MONEY CHANGE SENSITIVE LIQUID PERFORM- COINCIDENT COINCIDENT COMPOSITE COMPOSITE 
FOR PLANT BALANCE IN PRICES ASSETS ANCE INDEX INDEX COINCIDENT COINCIDENT 
& EQUIPMENT (M2) INVENTORIES (2) (3) (4) (4 SERIES) (4 SERIES) INDEX INDEX 
$ 1972 $ 1972 $ 1972 (5) (5) 


(BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) (BILLIONS) 


1979 JUL 15.34 853.5 18.89 2.00 W205 73 145.55 145.4 . 00 .28 
AUG 14.98 851.6 Leal 8; Peaass 1.07 70 145.48 145.0 ='.05 S726 
SEP 14.65 843.4 14.56 2.20 1,06 65 145.35 144.9 = 08 +507 
OcT 14.36 846.5 10.58 2.18 1,04 60 145,25 145.1 SOT, .14 
NOV 14.37 842.6 che 2.20 ood) 56 145.15 145.0 = Or = OF 
DEC 14,48 837.9 88 Pip 245) 91 52 145.10 145.2 = 103 14 
1980 JAN 14.64 832.6 -3.80 2.28 .81 50 145.21 146.1 .07 .62 
FEB 14,58 827.1 =a! PIE .74 47 145.27 145.2 04 ou 
MAR 14.46 B25 a Tilie9 Ph) .70 45 145.07 143.5 =. 14 ee 
APR 14,23 815.2 a on VES .70 43 144,33 140.5 = 50 =2.09 
MAY 1353 809.3 -12.64 183 . 69 41 143.05 138.0 =_o9 al ene 
JUN Tae 804.5 =12 49 eal . 68 38 141.45 1G =e ma | 
JUL 13.49 802.5 Sere 81 .67 aD 139.85 136.5 =e Sete) 
AUG 13.47 803.0 -14.20 71 .68 33 138.48 136.7 eil 28 
SEP 13.50 804.4 -13.88 83 agi! 33 137.63 138.1 =0.) 1.02 
OCT 13.45 805.9 lee 1.08 5 (he) 34 137.41 ESI y/ Saito 1.16 
NOV 13.56 807.0 =9 03 1.40 ates) eli 137.74 140.8 .24 wh!) 
DEC 13.78 806.7 -7.00 1.69 .80 39 138.41 141.3 49 720 
1981 JAN 14.05 805.4 -5.47 leo .84 42 139.28 142.0 . 63 .50 
FEB 14,21 803.5 =o 10 218 88 44 140.23 142.5 .68 «35 
MAR 14.31 802.3 as 2.48 .90 47 141.07 142.4 . 60 —aOn 
APR 14.42 802.7 -4.48 2.69 -92 50 141.72 142.2 46 =a 
MAY 14.40 802.9 se heds) AD Ifo} ach] 51 142.16 142.2 iat .00 
JUN 14,32 803.5 Sloe ks Zoi 191 52 142.47 142.5 Al wal 
JUL 14.22 803.7 1,37 Pbrsfae} no 52 142.66 142.6 .14 .07 
AUG 14.12 804.0 4.20 1.82 .93 51 142.77 142.6 .07 .00 
SEP 14.01 803.5 6.40 1.36 »99 49 142.73 142.0 Suc -.42 
OCT ete 802.8 7.54 .90 .96 47 142.32 139.9 aes -1.48 
NOV 1emeo 802.3 7.63 47 pistes 44 141.60 138.7 S| -.86 
DEC 13.60 802.8 6.35 .10 no 40 140.50 136.6 Sit) =o 
1982 JAN isince 804.6 2.90 >is) 90 36 139.02 134.2 Sale ol: =Teee 
FEB 13.28 807.0 2009 -.44 »85 34 1275 136.1 rao 1.42 
MAR ied Ae 810.8 BUOS = fh UE 33 136.68 135.3 Sens SE 
APR 12.90 Bits no =i, 0) 5 HS) 32 135-79 134.7 mio -.44 


SOURCE: BUSINESS CONDITIONS DIGEST, BUREAU OF- ECONOMIC ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


SEE GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 

WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF CRUDE MATERIALS EXCLUDING FOODS AND FEEDS. 

COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE OF CHANGES IN WEALTH HELD IN LIQUID FORM BY PRIVATE AND NON-FINANCIAL INVESTORS. 
PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES REPORTING SLOWER DELIVERIES. 

NOT FILTERED. 


wna WwA— 


Demand and Output 


16 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 
Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at 


Annual Rates 29 
a7 Net National Income and Gross National Product, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 29 
18 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 30 
19 Gross National Expenditure, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 30 
20 Gross National Expenditure, Millions of 1971 

Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rates 31 
21 Gross National Expenditure in 1971 Dollars, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 31 
22-24 Real Domestic Product by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 32-33 


25 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 

Seasonally Adjusted SS 
26 Real Manufacturing Shipments, Orders, and 

Unfilled Orders, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 


Adjusted 1971 Dollar Values 34 
ey Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned, and, Real 
Inventory/Shipment Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 34 


28 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Millions of 1971 Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted 35 


29 Real Manufacturing Inventory Owned by Stage of 
Fabrication, Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 


in Millions of 1971 Dollars 35 
30 Capacity Utilization Rates in Manufacturing, 

Seasonally Adjusted 36 
31 Value of Building Permits, Percentage Changes of 

Seasonally Adjusted Figures 36 
32 Housing Starts, Completions and Mortgage Approvals, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 37 
33 Retail Sales, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 37 


27 
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MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 16 


3:03 PM 
NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM 

NET INDIRECT GROSS 

LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 
BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME COST PRICES 


1977 118992 20928 -2094 13147 2831 9113 -3419 161029 23907 86 
1978 129848 25614 - 2843 15771 3585 9644 ~4577 178576 25854 30353 
1979 145091 34884 -3064 19143 3983 10503 -6718 205370 27925 261961 
1980 162373 37172 —34)1 21782 3969 11438 -6841 228145 29191 289859 
1981 184752 33856 - 4329 26326 4850 12630 -6721 253220 38241 328501 
1980 I 155876 37932 -3440 21068 3604 11012 -7056 220560 28684 280224 
I] 159352 36184 -3700 21116 3348 11204 -5440 223748 28748 284368 
III 163780 36748 -3684 22000 4168 11452 -7120 229028 28856 291052 
IV 170484 37824 - 2820 22944 4756 12084 -7748 239244 30476 303792 
1981 I 175636 38772 - 4400 23856 5384 12216 ~8000 245160 35520 315572 
I] 182652 36852 -3948 24988 5020 12556 -8684 251292 37548 325148 
II] 187952 31196 -4724 28020 4632 12760 -6076 255696 39388 332500 
Dy 192768 28604 -4244 28440 4364 12988 -~4124 260732 40508 340784 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 17 3:03 PM 


NET NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CORPO- DIVIDENDS INTEREST NONF ARM NET INDIRECT GROSS 
LABOUR RATION PAID TO & MISC. FARM UNINCOR- INVENTORY NATIONAL TAXES NATIONAL 
INCOME PROFITS NON- INVEST- INCOME PORATED VALUATION INCOME LESS PRODUCT 

BEFORE RESIDENTS MENT BUSINESS ADJUSTMENT AT FACTOR SUBSIDIES AT MARKET 

TAXES INCOME INCOME (1) COST PRICES 


1977 10.3 4.7 21.8 17.6 -14.7 8.0 Shoae J Tht 3.3 
1978 9.1 22.4 35.8 20.0 26.6 5.8 -1158 10.9 a) 10.3 
1979 Lita e 36.2 Ts 21.4 Met 8.9 -2141 ¢) 8.0 Toe 
1980 13 6.6 ab 13.8 -.4 8.9 ee 1 4.5 10.6 
1981 13.8 -8.9 Zbao 20.9 PRS: 10.4 120 0 ot. 13,3 
1980 I 250 a0 1.4 ead =] 510 155 -368 jets 2.0 1.8 
I] Que -4.6 ins me Shel Loyd 1616 1.4 se t5 
Ill 25-5 1.6 -.4 4.2 24.5 Zire - 1680 2.4 4 2.4 
IV 4.1 20a Zoe 4.3 14.1 5.5 -628 4.5 ae 4.4 
1981 I 350 2.5 56.0 4.0 132 TH -252 Zio 16.6 3.9 
I] 4.0 Ss) PlOns 4.7 -6.8 2.8 -684 238 Sine 3.0 
se A 209 ass) Seen 12.1 athe 1.6 2608 1.8 4.9 Pa | 
ny 2.6 move al Orie WAS =508 V8 1952 2.0 2.8 ee 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 


1982 TABLE 18 3:03 PM 


MAR 3, 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 
BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) PRICES 

1977 122530 43374 12806 13472 15125 294 37 52548 -57262 208868 
1978 135271 47676 13552 14590 17008 -66 369 62985 -67970 230353 
1979 150617 51979 14085 18127 20986 3988 ee 77087 -82671 261961 
1980 168146 S7913 13843 Zlood 24730 = 710 -491 90258 -93443 289859 
1981 190025 66192 16093 26398 28749 877 688 98999 -107177 328501 
1980 I 160536 54828 14572 21244 23660 2636 -16 87276 -92356 280224 
1G 163956 57096 12928 21288 23992 4084 -736 86416 SE PEE. 284368 

III 171124 58712 13332 22084 25116 - 4620 -424 90888 -92664 291052 

IV 176968 61016 14540 23132 26152 -5 180 -788 96452 -96220 303792 

1981 | 182644 62420 16080 24656 27908 1776 116 95000 - 102128 315572 
Il 188740 64644 17604 25500 29288 432 252 100604 - 109856 325 148 

1 192480 67992 16136 26644 28324 3248 1920 99612 -111828 332500 

IV 196236 69712 14552 28792 29476 - 1948 464 100780 - 104896 340784 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 19 S03 aeM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC AT MARKET 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) (23) PRICES 


1977 10.5 1302 ono Wb ae ink) “155 -436 Sine 14.6 Lh: 
1978 10.4 Sed) 5.8 8.3 12.4 -360 332 Uses) 18.7 10.3 
1979 lies: 3750 58) 24.2 23.4 4054 eee 22.4 21.6 1357 
1980 11.6 11.4 st ZO Leos! -4758 -608 Wikeaul 13.0 10.6 
1981 13.0 14.3 16.3 20.3 16.3 1647 1179 Oia, 14.7 T3253 
1980 | Bae Path 2.0 6.3 4.5 -2368 - 148 4.4 6.3 1.8 
II 31 4.) SUMS) ne 1.4 1448 -720 = lo) ie ine) 
IT] 4.4 2.8 Bret Sau ed ~8704 312 Bee 1 2.4 
IV 3.4 S08 Saal 4.7 4.1 -560 -364 Bal ono 4.4 
1981 1 = }5/) Jb el 10.6 6.6 6.7 6956 904 a ae) 6.1 iid 
II sing on6 oo 3.4 4.9 - 1344 136 a9 Pele 3.0 
II] 2.0 Binz =8).3 4.5 Sp ce| 2816 1668 SiO 1.8 PhS, 
IV 2.0 oho Soe 8.1 4.1 -5196 -1456 12 Bie 25 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 20 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED AT ANNUAL RATES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI- RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 
TURE TURE CONST- CONST - AND NON-FARM AND GICC 
RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) 


1977 77416 22392 6152 7647 9515 172 =liz 28046 -32844 121762 
1978 79550 22757 5947 7791 9743 126 106 30929 -34345 126281 
1979 81136 22880 5513 8824 10831 1892 -20 31766 -36420 130115 
1980 81955 22762 4926 9917 11434 -562 -200 32087 -35615 130160 
1981 83374 23227 4997 10753 12074 592 180 32548 -36733 134070 
1980 I 81608 22584 5380 9896 11296 572 72 31568 -36268 130332 
II 81176 22704 4684 S152 11188 900 -476 31300 =35792 128988 
II] 82184 22776 4708 9916 11536 -2248 -224 32104 -34896 129192 
IV 82852 22984 4932 10104 11716 -1472 SNe 33376 -35504 132128 
1981 I 83332 23068 5212 10488 12128 748 184 31204 -35932 133404 
II 83900 23160 5528 10552 12404 596 36 33756 -37840 135304 
II] 83136 23280 4888 10724 11740 1676 408 32608 -37456 134136 
IV 83128 23400 4360 11248 12024 -652 92 32624 -35704 133436 


———— Ore 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


MAR 3, 1982 TABLE 21 3:03 PM 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN 1971 DOLLARS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT INVENTORY INVESTMENT GROSS 
PERSONAL GOVERNMENT NON- NATIONAL 
EXPENDI- EXPENDI - RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL MACHINERY BUSINESS FARM EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPENDITURE 

TURE TURE CONST- CONST- AND NON-FARM AND GICC 

RUCTION RUCTION EQUIPMENT (1) TZ) 
1977 ZS) a2 =6id S150) -.4 =57 1 -335 6.9 Zak 2.4 
1978 2.8 1.6 soe! the 2.4 -46 218 10.3 4.6 Binz 
1979 2.0 5 as USIa6! UnleZ4 1766 -126 2a 6.0 3.0 
1980 1.0 S38 =P IGAG) 12,4 Tels -2454 - 180 1.0 of dr? .0 
1981 ey 0 1.4 8.4 5.6 1154 380 1.4 Bint 3.0 
1980 I 8 ok) al 4.8 je! - 1248 -20 Sipe an. = tS) 
I] =3 0 a iis a cal ee 328 -548 Se ee ei 0 
III ee 18 He ey Sal -3148 252 2.6 Pac) ee 
IV 8 1) 4.8 IPE) 1.6 776 52 4.0 eu 2.3 
1981 I 6 4 oil 318 aie 2220 356 =6.9 Mee 1.0 
I] ofl 4 6.1 6 253 =io2 -148 8.2 hes 1.4 
III a) 3 Stiles ad shld! 1080 372 -3.4 SNe, oe 
IV .0 ie -10.8 4.9 2.4 -2328 -316 .0 -4.7 et, 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
(1) DIFFERENCE FROM PRECEDING PERIOD, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) GICC - GRAIN IN COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 22 1:37 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL Goons INDUSTRIES SERVICES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES NON- 
TOTAL EXCLUDING INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES EXCLUDING COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE PRODUCTION AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE INDUSTRIES 


[2 


1977 2 ALN) 2.6 thos 1.8 365 372 ees Ere 
1978 ga 3.5 Eat) 25a 26 4.0 Siow: =a | ins 
1979 Be, 4.0 Bes aI 4.5 3c 4.3 4.8 ae 
1980 4 se =2e0 = .6 S250 1.6 “3 ne 8 
1981 Zoo 253 ihe Pe} lot! 2.6 26 2.4 Le) 
1980 II =a0) ay if = 2) erect a 4 it hei ee ine) 
1p ne aC .0 ad ae 5) ni ay! s 
IV ao ins one 2a 2.4 ha 16 TWF 8 
1981 | ise Aa 6 heel 13 ae 1.6 ne: Si: 
I] ane i eae: one are 2.6 ne 1.4 1.4 on 
III = itl Iya =o 0 SPAS Sea S57) = 190 “0 1.0 
IV =) cae -4.5 ares som 5 =a =Te2 4 
1982 I = Safad! = Srl = SiO) eSiea ana) ait <2 ae 
1981 MAR a oa The ise sa oil “ 6 st 
APR aa 2 .0 al a! a3 <3 ao Stel 
MAY ao 4 Nes 10 Ue i xe 4 av 
JUN a9 eS as me :) Be: so 6 me 
JUL ait ai eyes Soe ca Pats, Ps. Sak Sled, ORG at 
AUG =D Salt aioe —aibath = ihe .0 one sey =e 
SEP Sart, a call Ve) Were a Te: 10 ci ee .0 
OCT ~.4 S513 -1.4 Ses Sau) =e) ne ait sh) 
NOV a oy Phones aie -1.4 78. zl .0 .0 
DEC sad ath mulls) =1.6 =o See arias 8 rata 
1982 JAN =O Tell ate! aiff =1e9 =H |] Sie: Sie) 2 
FEB Fi il =o ae aoe i) a =a) a 
MAR SU sh8) sii | Sia = 174 (8) IL Ds ols) Sis lke) mat 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 23 1:37 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
FISHING MANUFACTURING 

AGRICULTURE FORESTRY AND MINING CONST - 
TRAPPING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE RUCTION 

———— eee ee ee eee 
1S4iz 3.4 6.0 12.0 3.0 2.0 25 Wes =2 50 
1978 =18 4.8 1139 sat hon 5.0 4.5 Biel! 7h | 
1979 10nd 1.4 122 Ste! Cy 3.4 6.0 tee 
1980 5.4 Steal = Tae ent =o rl 4a =154 =e 
1981 8.4 -4.4 7.4 Som aa ene We 6.3 
1980 I] Dive sh Sit Oa) ad Soe Uy0) cad Wat -2.4 
1G =256 0 Sibi e) SPE 9 Sie 1 Tet = 1 
IV STs 4.7 13.1 ol} 2.6 3.8 (oe) 205 
1981 | lee 8.2 10.1 carl Aes ees 1.4 ete 
I] =) 3? = 13:0 a 2s 305 5.4 1.6 3.4 
IT] oh Sera ia] hye) -3.4 = Oey Silay See) 
IV 6 27.4 =9) 1 1.8 =5..8 -8.3 =351 ae 
1982 | BS =10ns eifet .0 SUS) -4.6 -4.0 aia 
1881 MAR at = lak etd a0) eae 2.6 Aa Saal 
APR Pes .0 =2.0 — ae 52 a) Ibe 
MAY =D -20.0 a S27 1a? 1.8 ciel 2.8 
JUN =10 8.5 =n8 -2.4 pho! 2.6 .0 cal 
JUL P| ASE 4.6 {ets | =P?) = Sie sat tt! 5 
AUG = 8 aha: =129 10.0 Teh Set) =f aA Yr 
SEP nies Ze =18 = 2a = 1.8 Sel, -.4 -2.4 
OCT ru 13.1 = fhe = Be! = ste! aA | = ne 
NOV 1.4 ak) 3.4 vil sy =a = ae see) 
DEC ano Sora SI, me -1.6 = alent? -1.4 ee de 
1982 JAN ae] ile S720 =-1.6 -1.8 -2.0 -1.6 -.8 
FEB Silat 3.6 or oe) Ca ad 5 tt a2 
MAR 3 =20,.5 11.0 -.4 =e San SHE aie: 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 24 1:37 PM 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN CONSTANT (1971) PRICES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CONTINUED 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY 
Hes TRADE FINANCE BUSINESS & PUBLIC 
INSURANCE PERSONAL ADMINIS- 
TOTAL TATION UTILITIES TOTAL WHOLESALE RETAIL REAL ESTATE SERVICES TRATION 


5.5 4.1 f.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 
1978 43 3.4 4.1 3.4 4.8 2.5 ao 36 os 
1979 6.9 6.3 5.8 3.4 4.7 2.5 4.4 3.3 -.4 
1980 ah -.5 2.5 0 9 “a7 33 1.3 1.1 
1981 54 8 34 9 -.4 1.8 2.9 3.6 1.8 
1980 II -.5 -1.4 ta ey.1 Fe ae 4 
III 2 -.4 3.1 “) “1.1 2.0 én es 3 
1V 17 hae 2.6 1.6 2.1 1.2 r) 9 ‘8 
1981 I 5 1.4 -2.6 1-3 4% 1.7 9 9 ate 
I] 1.1 5 2.2 ‘0 mS ic 2 9 ‘4 
Il -1,2 -3.5 2.2 -2.3 -2.7 -2.1 1.0 1.0 1.4 
IV i 13 ae -1.9 ae -.9 3g 4 9 
1982 1 -1.0 -3.0 1.8 -2.8 =3° 4 -2.4 =.1 <a ‘4 
1981 MAR 8 0 y] bf +19 =n] 4 2 3 
APR ‘0 36 =, 1 14 1.5 8 a 3 =, 8 
MAY 5 2 1.7 5 5 -1.9 -2 2 1.8 
JUN a: ‘9 ie = “14 ‘8 2 % 5 
JUL -2.8 -3.5 Ls S| a ic, =1.2 ie 3 5 
AUG a -2.2 8 ag 4 mad s “3 a 
SEP 2.1 2.4 ‘4 eo -2.6 2 5 ‘4 6 
OCT awe =.5 =? a a Sie Ee -14 “I 5 
NOV 6 res 4 a) ie 1.8 1.7 3 1 
DEC 2 ‘4 =4°5 Ma 3,1 =) ‘4 <1 1 
1982 JAN =1.2 -4.5 6.1 -2.0 6 29.9 ae aie =" 
FEB Pal (3 -4.2 13 me 2.2 =8 at 3 
MAR m4 ee aid 2.5 -5.0 or, 2 -2 5 


SOURCE: GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 61-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 25 1°37 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 

TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 

1927 64110 31864 32246 64857 32560 32297 7296 6439 857 
1978 69977 35171 34806 71306 36344 34962 8625 7612 1012 
1979 72750 36468 36282 UE? 37356 36217 9447 8500 947 
1980 69697 34278 35420 69309 33880 35430 9059 8102 957 
1981 71001 35205 35796 70176 34477 35699 8234 7374 859 
1980 II 16896 8176 8720 16452 7762 8690 8996 8107 888 
III 17274 8477 8797 17345 8541 8804 9067 8171 896 

IV 17763 8803 8959 17754 8734 9020 $059 8102 957 

1981 | 17732 8806 8926 17646 8752 8894 8972 8047 925 
I] 18433 9335 9098 18281 9195 9085 8821 7908 913 

II] 17858 8869 8389 17747 8779 8968 8710 7819 891 

IV 16979 8195 8784 16502 7751 8752 8234 7374 859 

1982 | 16511 8009 8502 15911 7445 8466 7633 6810 823 
1981 MAR 6017 3017 3001 5998 3025 2973 8972 8047 925 
APR 6118 3078 3040 6100 3070 3030 8955 8039 915 

MAY 6135 3106 3029 6020 2998 3022 8840 7932 908 

JUN 6180 3151 3029 6161 3127 3034 8821 7908 913 

JUL 6156 3108 3047 6191 Sag 3032 8856 7959 897 

AUG 5917 2958 2959 5698 2750 2948 8636 7750 885 

SEP 5784 2802 2982 5859 2870 2988 8710 7819 891 

OcT 511 2747 2964 5591 2660 293) 8590 7732 858 

NOV 5674 2730 2945 5399 2464 2935 8315 7467 848 

DEC 5594 2719 2875 5512 2626 2886 8234 7374 859 
1982 JAN 5487 2655 2832 5269 2434 2835 8016 7153 863 
FEB 5541 2690 2851 5363 2546 2817 7838 7009 828 

MAR 5483 2664 2819 5279 2465 2813 7633 6810 823 


SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JUN 7. 1982 TABLE 26 1:37 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS, ORDERS, AND UNFILLED ORDERS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 1971 DOLLAR VALUES 


SHIPMENTS NEW ORDERS UNFILLED ORDERS 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 Sail 3.4 229 6.0 Joe 350 11.4 at 6.4 
1978 Sie 10.4 thos) slau) 11.6 8.2 1862 18.2 18.1 
1979 4.0 Sal Lt? 322 2.8 3.6 Sina Let AE: 
1980 -4.2 =6.0 -2.4 =5.8 SEAS sire = Awl i Tet 
1981 neo Pht} ied ims 1.8 8 oe leh! =o G =10,.2 
1980 II =o Se Bae Shots! =) 72 wong eau ag see 
GG Pe hy ef a 5.4 10.0 Le -8 FAS! & 
IV 2.8 Rigk 1.8 2.4 2m 2.4 ik Sete! 6.8 
1981 1 spore .0 = hs) =0 we =1.4 = U0 aah Sand 
I] 4.0 6.0 1-9 3.6 Sak 27) PY fh = avd -1.4 
II] sa) SoA) Soe? S20 = Aro aie =e =) lee Saad 
IV Sao =e 6 =2h3 0 ibe -2.4 Sono Smee =3 50 
1982 1 Paes =2e3 Sel sf? Sono Sod iio CW} 5 =75.6 -4.2 
1981 MAR iay! Peas) 1.0 ons 1.6 if (0) =e mt S260 
APR iWinats 28-40) ite! id eee ibe! are rand cal 
MAY a5) iS) = ni) Satis Par) are bai ee) Ea ge rit 
JUN wll Wnts! .0 PhS) 4.3 4 sure =o BL 
JUL = 34 -1.4 6 aL) 1.0 = aah a4 a i ti 
AUG =sn0 -4,8 23k) -8.0 SAL) 20 SP a -2.6 = as 
SEP Vays aie 8 2.8 4.4 1.4 s ok) tf 
OCT lige 20 a0 -4.6 Tc Ack) -1.4 EA lina mehr 1 
NOV =a 6 =a af =3),4 -7.4 eal hy =Sa4 = bee 
DEC -1.4 -.4 -2.4 Ziel 6.6 =i = 10 = hee lok! 
1982 JAN =1ed Se) = Woe -4.4 dare Sets = 25.6 SO 4 
FEB 1.0 13 OF 1.8 4.6 =n6 =e 20 -4.0 
MAR Salen =O hat Safed’ =3a2 51 S20 Phts Sh3) 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 
JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 27 1:37 PM 


REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED, AND 
REAL INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


REAL VALUE OF INVENTORY OWNED (1) REAL _INVENTORY/SHIPMENT RATIO 


TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
eee 
yA 11504 5924 5580 2.14 2.20 2.09 
1978 11581 6159 5422 1,98 2.05 1290 
1973 12467 6882 5585 lingo 2.16 1.81 
1980 12185 6699 5486 2.14 2.41 1.89 
1981 12920 7195 5725 29 2.40 1.89 
1980 II 12592 6972 5619 2.24 2.56 1.94 

IT] 12339 6849 5489 aut 2.44 1.90 
IV 12185 6699 5486 2.06 2.30 1,83 
1981 I 12510 6901 5609 2.10 2Zeged 1.88 
I] 12653 7034 5618 2.05 2.24 1.86 
II] 12856 7146 5710 2, 10 2.41 1.89 
IV 12920 7195 5725 2neg 2.64 1.95 
1982 I 12918 7163 5755 2a 2.69 2.03 
1981 MAR 12510 6901 5609 2.08 2.29 1.87 
APR 12552 6938 5613 2.05 225 1.85 
MAY 12602 6957 5646 2.05 2.24 1.86 
JUN 12653 7034 5618 2.05 Zee 1.85 
JUL 12662 7033 5629 2.06 LOANS ie 
AUG 12775 7109 5667 Pao WE 2.40 elt 
SEP 12856 7146 5710 Daa Ze 1.91 
OCT 12931 7224 5707 2.26 2.63 193 
NOV 12969 7252 5718 Pi, Pas) 2.66 1,94 
DEC 123920 7195 5725 PAE 2.65 eae 
1982 JAN 12951 7196 5755 2.36 Zan 2.03 
FEB 12956 7180 5776 2.34 2.67 2.03 
MAR 12918 7163 5755 2.36 2.69 2.04 


SOURCE; INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 


SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD. 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO DIGIT 
INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRIC 
(hh SuLeteas Er AGT) Bornac RICE INDEXES (SEE TECHNICAL NOTE, MARCH 1982). 


JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 28 


1:37 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OKNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
RAW MATERIALS GOODS IN PROCESS 
FINISHED GOODS 
OTAL DURABLE NONDURABL “TOTAL ~+DURABLE  NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABL 

a ne nO 
1977 4245 2144 2102 2536 1660 876 4723 2120 2603 
1978 4399 2309 2090 2686 1798 888 4496 2052 2444 
1979 4750 2543 2207 2947 2105 842 4769 2234 2536 
1980 4655 2470 2185 2920 2090 829 4610 2138 2472 
1981 4949 2750 2199 2978 2139 839 4993 2306 2687 
1980 II 4754 2532 2222 2951 2120 830 4887 2320 2567 

III 4662 2498 2164 2903 2087 816 4773 2264 2510 

IV 4655 2470 2185 2920 2090 829 4610 2138 2472 
1981 I 4807 2615 2192 2938 2104 834 4765 2182 2583 

II 4828 2647 2181 3039 2195 844 4786 2192 2594 

II 4910 2712 2197 3034 2182 852 4913 2251 2662 

IV 4949 2750 2199 2978 2139 839 4993 2306 2687 
1982 I 4913 2700 2213 2991 2147 844 5014 2315 2699 
1981 MAR 4807 2615 2192 2938 2104 834 4765 2182 2583 

APR 4816 2633 2184 2987 2143 844 4749 2162 2586 

MAY 4831 2636 2195 2995 2152 843 4777 2169 2608 

JUN 4828 2647 2181 3039 2195 844 4786 2192 2594 

JUL 4839 2665 2174 3005 2158 847 4818 2210 2608 

AUG 4917 2718 2198 3013 Diy 840 4846 2218 2628 

SEP 4910 2712 2197 3034 2182 852.— 4913 2251 2662 

OCT 4937 2731 2206 3048 2199 849 4945 2294 2652 

NOV 4960 2769 2191 3027 2183 844 4982 2299 2683 

DEC 4949 2750 2199 2978 2139 839 4993 2306 2687 
1982 JAN 4918 2717 2201 3009 2162 848 5024 2318 2706 

FEB 4937 2715 2222 3008 2146 862 5011 2319 2692 

MAR 4913 2700 2213 2991 2147 844 5014 2315 2699 
SOURCE: INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATISTICS CANADA. BASED ON 1970 

SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 
DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 
JUN 7, 1982 TABLE 29 1:37 PM 
REAL MANUFACTURING INVENTORY OWNED BY STAGE OF FABRICATION 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF 1971 DOLLARS 
RAK MATERIALS Se GONU Sci NEP ROCESS Mae ees Erne NOSED E GUC Seen ernie 
TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 


1977 =710 = -58 98 90 8 NA NA NA 
1978 154 165 An 151 138 13 -228 -68 =159 
1979 351 234 117 261 307 -46 274 182 92 
1980 =95 ile! 22 -28 =15 =i - 160 =36 -64 
1981 294 Pa RS) 14 58 49 10 383 168 215 
1980 II 1 12 a 11 22 =a) 110 60 50 
II] =o -34 -58 -47 Sas =15 -114 -56 =b7 

IV eT, -28 21 16 3 13 -164 =o -38 

igea 1 152 145 7 19 14 5 155 44 14 
II 20 32 = 12 100 91 10 21 10 11 

III 82 65 17 =o =13 8 127 ey 68 

IV 39 37 2 -56 -43 =a 80 55 25 

1982 I -36 -49 13 14 8 5 21 9 Tz 
1981 MAR 71 96 -25 -44 -42 =a 78 38 39 
: APR ) 17 =o 48 33 9 ~16 -20 4 
MAY 14 3 11 8 9 = 28 i) 22 

JUN =3 1 -14 44 43 1 9 23 -14 

JUL 11 18 = il -34 SEH 5 32 18 14 

AUG 77 53 24 8 15 a 23 8 20 

SEP Sif -6 = 21 10 11 66 33 33 

OCT 27 19 a 14 17 4 33 43 -10 

NOV 23 38 30 at -16 ea oi 6 31 

DEC =i =18 8 -50 -44 a 1 7 4 

1982 JAN Spit | od 2 31 23 ) 31 12 19 
FEB 19 2 20 ai -16 14 =Ts 1 -14 

MAR -24 alte =o -16 2 =15 3 a3 6 


= TICS CANADA, BASED ON 1970 
SOURCE. INVENTORIES, SHIPMENTS AND ORDERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, CATALOGUE 31-001, STATIS 
SIC, STOCKS ARE MEASURED AT THE END OF THE PERIOD, 1971 DOLLAR VALUES ARE OBTAINED BY DEFLATING AT THE THO 


DIGIT INDUSTRY LEVEL BY THE APPROPRIATE INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES. 
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JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 30 8:43 AM 


CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES IN MANUFACTURING 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CHEMICAL 

TOTAL NON- DURABLE DURABLE PAPER AND TRANSPOR- AND 
ALLIED PRIMARY METAL MACHINERY TATION ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES METALS FABRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


i 


1977 82.4 84.5 80.4 Cleat USE! 78.6 owe 97.4 74.0 Thes 
1978 84.3 87.3 81.4 S122 75.4 VRIES S357 96.0 TES, 75.0 
1979 86.2 90.6 81.8 S730 76.6 82.6 96.0 86.0 80.4 76.1 
1980 81.0 87.3 74.8 94.6 TIS 79.8 89.8 66.8 Diet T3257 
1981 Tes 85.8 USIee 8951 Usha, 79.9 89.1 61.8 79.8 71.6 
1980 I 83.7 89.3 Tone 99.5 PSs 84.9 Bsa 71.9 79.4 76.0 
II 80.4 87.5 73.4 95.6 76.0 (en: SER 63.2 76.9 T3257 
III 79.4 86.0 73.0 91.6 76.5 i fae 87.7 64.2 75.8 71.8 
IV 80.5 86.3 74.7 Sia6 79.8 77.8 86.1 67.8 76.2 fsa 
1981 | 80.8 86.9 74.9 9251 Tez noe 93.6 62.1 78.2 74.1 
II 82.7 87.6 78.0 92.4 psd fl 83.0 88,9 67.8 82.7 T2a% 
III 79.4 85.6 Tate 83.7 76.7 81.2 88.7 63.5 82.1 71.8 
IV 75.0 83.2 67.0 88.1 Boia TASC 85.1 53.8 76.4 68.0 
SOURCE: CAPACITY UTILIZATION RATES, CATALOGUE 31-003, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 31 8:43 AM 
VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
NONRESIDENTIAL TOTAL FOR 
TOTAL INSTITU- RESIDENTIAL 55 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL TIONAL AND MUNICI- 
GOVERNMENT PALITIES 


1977 Wak es) =) -3.6 14.1 1.4 Zieh) 
1978 5.8 15.8 4.1 2508 lie SG 5.4 
1979 ee 14.5 24.9 18.7 26g #2 Ne 5 
1980 Sire 2di2 45.3 Sie Sihes Se, 10.8 
1981 Pa ee?) Ue -9.4 21.0 JUBE: 31.4 39.7 
1980 II USE: Sashes) =8.5 =99 -42.4 oes ea Sis? 
III 16.4 suis, 12 5.6 10.2 28.8 14.5 
IV 22.6 29.3 tien) 18.5 eae 16.4 ies 
1981 I 4 14.0 =340 1 Safest 6 15.4 fine 
II Js) 8.6 Sonu SiS 2.4 Zab TSS 
IT] Sor0 9 5.8 Soir Petals) SUiesd =607 
IV So7 14.3 Seb ob 21.8 20.6 5.2 36.2 
1982 I -17,.4 = baz 4.4 =e SPE eS) peo 20m? 
1981 MAR 244 [sinks 2150 -28.4 36.4 re =29)..6 
APR 10.3 18.0 =Bia 5an2 =22,9 4°39 68.3 
MAY Seas -11.8 -19.4 = 42 a5 CV IATE -28.7 
JUN 5.6 Sige Bale 16.3 -6.4 2.4 18.4 
JUL Sh Tans 10,1 =1y,.0 Seo th A 18.2 
AUG =i Gined -12.4 129 cap =1Bi09 SUS -24.8 
SEP -8.4 Sh lt SE) “4 -18.0 = 70 =D 
OCT Silat} 4.6 Sigel) 1251 7.4 =8:.10 18.2 
NOV S222 40.0 11.8 Sapo 86.8 23s Sone 
DEC 10.9 -9.4 -4.2 74 =29,9 Shalt Tne 
1982 JAN =2 0 -16.5 =P -19..3 Sore Soa -54.8 
FEB 00s 9 28.9 14.5 =47 5:3 Wei | 20.3 
MAR 11.9 22.8 28.0 isu $7.0 Soin S39 


Yoh -) ee VR a 4 2d ee 2 en ee ne ae 
SOURCE: BUILDING PERMITS, CATALOGUE 64-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 32 


8:43 AM 
HOUSING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND MORTGAGE APPROVALS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
URBAN HOUSING STARTS lear ine ence TOTAL NEWLY MORTGAGE LOAN APPROVALS (2 
SING COMPLETED _ 
THOUSANDS TOTAL SINGLES MULTIPLES UNDER COMPLETIONS UNOCCUPIED igs at TIONAL 
OF “rl CONSTR. DRKELLINGS MILLION DOLLARS 
(2) 
1977 196-5 S65 -14.2 ley. Ea 15.0 NA 6987 4 
1978 183.6 ine =a sultioe! =8,3 meee 10.5 5636 2313 3324 
1979 151.4 N75 ip Ae, =—25.5 a | =3071 ae 4346 363 3983 
1980 125.6 =F Aa = VE E1S.2 -24.8 =19,8 -8.4 3287 114 3173 
1981 144.2 14.8 Tag 22.0 Se -3.4 =-10:5 2818 155 2663 
1980 II 112.0 -16.4 Satay 20m ail: =10.1 tees 657 
II] 122.3 az 13.2 5.6 =Bad “11.0 =459 988 2 986 
IV 134.0 955 19.4 .0 moe ae =5.3 978 64 914 
1981 I 143.3 a) 20.0 -8.0 arg 8.3 =a 740 7 733 
A 176.3 23'.0 0 57.6 o79 Fist aol 1068 20 1048 
III 145.0 oars Sale O Say URE .0 2.0 607 46 561 
IV 112.0 S22a0 -47.8 Tine Sine -6.4 16.9 403 82 321 
1982 I 148.0 32:1 Sa, 40.7 =9.6 
1981 APR 183.0 PLY: 8.3 46.3 a8 =2'8 a HE 368 5 363 
MAY 173.0 = 67.0 = 18) is Tine -6.5 Sif 386 6 380 
JUN 167.0 SE) es! aloe Pa 18.5 ona 314 S 305 
JUL 149.0 -10.8 -19.8 was Cm ct =738 Sane 246 12 234 
AUG 141.0 “5.4 =on2 =—274 eo = oi5p aa 170 15 155 
SEP 145.0 2:48 =8.5 415.0 aoe 9,7 dies 191 yE 172 
OCT 82.0 -43.4 Ete, =4773 -6.0 A 8.0 114 21 93 
NOV 98.0 N90 a Pa 45.8 SR, car) 2.8 118 27 91 
DEC 156.0 Sigiai2 TO 78.6 351 6.2 ts 171 34 137 
1982 JAN 133.0 Grad Su -20.8 =22.0 144 0 144 
FEB 170.0 278 259 36.4 14.2 161 1 160 
MAR 141.0 salt hean = -20.0 8.3 
APR 116.0 WR, 6.1 =25)..0 2000 


SOURCE: HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, CATALOGUE 64-002, STATISTICS CANADA, AND CANADIAN HOUSING STATISTICS, CMHC. 


(1) SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, ANNUAL RATES. 
(2) NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 33 8:43 AM 


INDICATORS OF PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON GOODS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


CURRENT DOLLAR (1) 1971 DOLLARS 
NEW DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE NER DURABLE SEMI - NON-DURABLE 
TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS TOTAL PASSENGER Goods DURABLE GOODS 
CAR SALES GOODS CAR SALES GOODS 


aod 8.7 11.8 Bas 7.6 Sou ipo 4.9 3.6 pS, a 
1978 Tiel Bern, 10.6 10.6 Wiles Zand 6 4.3 6.3 le 
1979 Alay. 14.8 12.4 10.9 11.6 has 2.4 258 9 im 
1980 375 3.0 4.1 Vie 15.0 it fasts Shine -6.0 ay 5.9 
1981 Tsh2 Sas 14.6 ied PAE 2.0 =1.B 4.8 —t: =3./5 
1980 II 1.5 alae) =i. 8: 2.8 3.4 -1.6 =i2us =4.3 =i 8 
Ill Das AS 7.4 3.8 4.5 25.1 Lisy 4.0 1.9 a. 
IV AG) 1.6 4.0 Sine SRE 8 aif 2.3 1.8 =T, 8 
1981 I 4.5 Sel lige A] ies 2.0 .0 | 3.8 sl 
II 208 1.2 2.5 Nise 2.8 it ork! a0 ark .0 
IT] a Salsre el ya 3.6 - 29 Bee -4.8 Ved 1.0 
IV PA 1.4 155 ae 2.4 sas Sue it ew | vO 6 
1982 I =o ee a asa = r4 1.8 SENS: “21nd =6.1 “158 2a 
1981 MAR 1.4 4.6 ne hea | 6 aiid 2.3 7 i 
APR 1.9 4.8 2.6 4 inte, 8 yt 1.6 eat 8 
MAY Sa ct =3.4 ie «8 site! sie sts = = 7. 1.0 
JUN 1.3 Ted ya) 137. 4 2 pe Loe 3 ot Pe 
JUL a pene] Sas IP ie lead aid tis d -4.3 aie | 
AUG 8 3.5 ae is | 1.6 .0 2u0 ae =e Une 
SEP -8 oa 1.6 eel Wi mt 4.6 4 mine .0 
OCT = ira) See A, =5.0 4 1.5 <2. -20.8 =5..5 0 a 
NOV 4.2 56.4 12 ao tee 4.0 50.3 4 2 +2, 8 
DEC =24 10 =26). 1 -9.4 a Zoe -3.3 -26,,2 ~.2 oa 2.3 
1982 JAN =a] -19..3 -4.8 i Ps Se Sane -18.4 or Be | we Ie -1.6 
FEB 1.8 9.5 3.1 13.8 1.0 1 Sz 1.8 ‘3 ae 
MAR = tN a coh = a: cai Prat | -6.0 ma FAR of -.9 


SOURCE: RETAIL TRADE, CATALOGUE 63-005, 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY, eae 63-526, NEK MOTOR VEHICLE SALES, CATALOGUE 

63-007, THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS ; 

(1) THESE INDICATORS ARE CALCULATED BY THE REWEIGHTING OF RETAIL TRADE BY TYPE OF BUSINESS (CATALOGUE 63-005) TO OBTAIN 
RETAIL TRADE BY COMMODITY. THE WEIGHTS WERE TAKEN FROM THE 1974 RETAIL COMMODITY SURVEY (CATALOGUE 63-526). PASSENGER 
CAR SALES ARE TAKEN FROM NER MOTOR VEHICLE SALES (CATALOGUE 63-007) AND ARE USED AS AN INDICATOR OF SALES OF CARS TO 
PERSONS, SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT IS DONE BY COMMODITY, TO wee Pr ie (SEE GLOSSARY). 
FOR MORE INFORMATION REFER TO TECHNICAL NOTE, FEBRUARY : 

(2) THESE DATA ARE THE RESULT OF DEFLATION BY COMMODITY OF THE RETAIL SALES DATA CALCULATED BY THE METHODOLOGY EXPLAINED 


BY FOOTNOTE 1. 


Labour 


34 Labour Force Survey Summary, Seasonally Adjusted 41 
35 Characteristics of the Unemployed, Not 

Seasonally Adjusted 41 
36 Labour Force Summary, Ages 15-24 and 25 and 

Over, Seasonally Adjusted 42 
3/7 Labour Force Summary, Women, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 

Seasonally Adjusted 42 
38 Labour Force Summary, Men, Ages 15-24 and 25 and Over, 

Seasonally Adjusted 43 
39 Employment by Industry, Labour Force Survey, 

Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 43 
40 Estimates of Employees by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 44 
41-42 Large Firm Employment by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 44-45 
43-44 Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 45-46 
45 Average Weekly Hours by Industry, Seasonally Adjusted 46 
46 Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industry, Percentage 

Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 47 
47 Wage Settlements 47 
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MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 34 11:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SURVEY SUMMARY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


LABOUR EMPLOYMENT ELE Rss 
FORCE “TOTAL FULL-TIME PART-TIME PAID “TOTAL AGES 15-24 AGES 25. UNEMPLOY-  PARTICI- 
(1) (1) (1) (2) (1) (2) WORKERS (1) AND OVER MENT (1) PATION RATE 
eee 
1977 2.9 1.8 1.0 7.9 1.6 8.1 14.4 5.8 16.9 1 
1978 a3 3.4 2.9 7.2 3.0 8.4 14.5 6.1 7.2 cae 
1979 3.0 4.0 3.5 6 4.1 7.5 13.0 5.4 -8.0 63.3 
1980 2.8 2.8 2.2 6.6 3.3 7.5 13.2 5.4 3.5 64.0 
1981 2.7 2.6 2.0 65 2.7 7.6 13.3 5.6 3:8 64.7 
1980 II 3 0 2 3 3 7.8 13.8 5.6 4.4 63.9 
Ill 3 ‘6 12 3.0 7 7.6 13.3 5.5 -2.8 63.9 
IV 3 1.2 ‘8 1.2 1.2 7.3 12.7 5:3 -2.9 64.2 
1981 I 1.2 1.2 1.1 2.6 1.4 7.3 13.0 5.2 1.1 64.7 
Il 5 5 a ee 5 7.2 12.7 5.2 18 64.7 
II] 3 1 4 3 =j2 76 13.1 5.8 5.3 64.7 
IV 2 57 “43 ‘4 > 58 8.4 14.6 6.3 11.4 64.6 
1982 | =? +,9 = 3 <8 8.6 15.3 6.4 2.1 63.9 
1981 APR 0 a 7 ae 3 7.0 12.5 5.1 -4.4 64.7 
MAY 3 4 =.2 3.3 ‘0 7.2 12.8 5.2 2.8 64.7 
JUN 3 2 ‘4 -1.3 x 7.4 12.9 5.4 2.1 64.8 
JUL -.2 12 eA olf » d3 7.4 12.7 5.5 a 64.6 
AUG 0 a 4 ‘9 2 14 12.2 5.3 “3.7 64.5 
SEP ‘8 = a) 1.1 ar 8.2 14.3 B01 17.0 65.0 
oct 12 =. 3 -.8 oe 8.3 14.2 6.2 4 64.8 
NOV +3 -.2 3 ‘0 oe 8.3 14.7 B34 4% 64.6 
DEC ai -15 - 8 5 ih 8.6 14.8 6.5 44 64.4 
1982 JAN 5 =.9 2 ‘4 + 8.3 15.0 6.0 -4.2 64.0 
FEB =.7 “3 =i8 ba cas 8.6 15.0 6.4 2.7 63.8 
MAR ‘4 a ‘0 a =e 9.0 15.8 B57 5.8 64.0 
APR a —) E26 387) 7 9.6 16.8 7.2 6.2 63.9 
SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 
(2) END POINT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED (SEE GLOSSARY) BY C.E.A. STAFF. 
MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 35 11:27 AM 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED AVERAGE 


TOTAL UN- “LOOKING LOOKING LOOKING 14... LOOKING NOT NOT DURATION OF 

EMPLOYMENT 1-4 WEEKS 5-13 WEEKS WEEKS FUTURE LOOKING, ON LOOKING UNEMPLOY- 
AND OVER START LAYOFF FUTURE JOB MENT 

(1) (WEEKS) 
1977 850 24.4 27.3 33.1 4.0 6.5 3.5 14.6 
1978 911 Ban8 27.4 35.2 3.9 5.3 3.4 15.5 
1979 838 25.9 27.0 32.6 4.3 5.3 3.5 14.8 
1980 867 25.8 27.0 Bee 3.9 6.2 332 14.7 
1981 898 25.9 26.1 S083 4.2 6.2 ach 15.2 
1980 I] 909 24.3 yey 36.6 4.7 5.6 4.7 15.6 
III 817 27-8 26.5 29.5 4.1 5.8 4.3 14.5 
IV 785 O78 29.4 30.6 3.3 4.9 24 14.7 
1981 I 952 23.5 28.0 33.9 37 6.4 Fee 15.1 
II 865 24.3 22.0 36.1 5.7 An? 5.8 16.4 
III 839 28.3 24.9 29.8 4.6 6.9 4.0 15.1 
IV 935 27.5 29.6 29.2 2.9 6.9 7 14.2 
1982 I 1147 20.8 28.5 34.5 2.9 8.3 ee 15.1 
1981 APR 886 20.0 27,2 40.0 4.9 6.0 5.4 £7). 
MAY 854 25.1 20.8 36.3 6.3 4.0 6.2 16.7 
JUN 855 O77 22.9 a2 6.0 4.2 5.8 15.5 
JUL 835 29.0 25.0 29.1 4.8 7.4 3.4 14.6 
AUG 790 22.0 26.8 31.5 AGT hg 5.9 16.1 
SEP 891 33.9 22.8 28.8 4,3 5.8 Det 14.5 
ocT 891 29.3 28.2 29.4 3.1 5.8 2.0 14.5 
NOV 928 28.0 31.4 28.1 2.9 5.9 1.5 14.0 
DEC 987 24.5 29.4 30.2 2.5 9.0 1.6 14.1 
1982 JAN 1096 23.6 27.6 30.5 2.6 10.8 1.9 13.8 
FEB 1116 19.1 30.4 35.1 2.9 7.9 1.8 15.2 
MAR 1228 19.6 27.5 38.0 3.3 6.3 2.5 18.3 
APR 1233 18:2 22.5 43.1 Oe 7.4 3.1 2 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) THOUSANDS OF PERSONS. 


MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 36 11:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 

LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 

FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 

(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

1977 320 1.0 16.6 14.4 63.2 26 2.0 Wee ono 61.0 
1978 Sadi est SK 14.5 64.4 3.8 3.4 a9 6.1 62.0 
1979 Sid 5.6 =Yon. 13.0 66.2 PRY 3.4 -8.6 5.4 62.3 
1980 Wok 1.6 a0 Tez 67.3 esl Sie 2a 5.4 62.9 
1981 4 Ae 1.0 UEICE: 67.9 3.5 at! 6.1 5.6 63.6 
1980 II 4 = 6.5 13.8 67.4 3 52 2.6 5.6 62.8 
Ill aie 4 =310 iss 67.3 ie) 6 Sah otes §.5 62.7 

IV 1c 1.0 -4,1 Wd Hf 67.5 le? Ae: =1i8 are 63.1 
1981 I sh, 6 Bee 1320 68.2 ie 1.4 ani! Bee 63.5 
Il =I me SESE WPaevd 68.2 at ay et) ae 63.6 

ee! =O -1.4 Td TERS 67.8 8 4 8.4 56 63.7 

IV sail Sere 10.6 14.6 S750 a aad, 1250 6.3 63.7 
1982 I -1.8 = 255 3.0 Were: 66.5 mia -.4 1.4 6.4 63.1 
1981 APR Soll 4 ca et 12.5 Gig me ta =o cle dl 63.6 
MAY “fe ay Ze) 12.8 68.3 of! yl 2.8 Bez 63.6 

JUN 2 zl 1.0 eS 68.5 se] ae Sra 5.4 63.6 

JUL ahi: = }hr9, 31,10 2h 67.7 mit 20 ane aio 63.6 

AUG = are. = oral Wars Cis me 4 Spe: es) 63.6 

SEP 1.4 = 11.0 18.1 14.3 68.3 6 ye! 16.2 6.1 63.9 

OCT sled lad) -1.4 14.2 67.6 2 .0 2.4 6.2 63.9 

NOV is Sits) Zaih 14.7 67.5 8) =o Sis 6.1 63.6 

DEC sae ato 4 14.8 Gia3 .0 SaaS URE) bao 63.5 
1982 JAN i..74 =o 4 Uy (0) 66.6 =53 aZ Sifctss 6.0 63.1 
FEB 5h) ora -.4 15.0 66.3 Ag) -.4 Baki 6.4 63.0 

MAR al =.8 4.9 15.8 66.5 a) 32 6.6 67. 63.2 

APR = ats) ire 4.9 16.6 66.2 fall -.4 ie 1(ee: Boal 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 37 11:27 AM 


LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, WOMEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - UNEMPLOY - PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY - UNEMPLOY- ~UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE Ci (1) (1) RATE RATE 


1977 Zea 5 Vib 13.8 Sino 4.8 4.0 16.3 7.4 42.1 
1978 Sa ehna/ 4.5 WENGE) 58),.9 7.0 6.6 12.5 Lost 44.0 
1979 4.2 a5 0) -4.9 Wen 61.0 4.2 5.0 sist 7.0 44.9 
1980 Plo Phe Pees Pe 62.6 5.5 6.0 -1.4 aL) 46.2 
1981 .4 8 ae dist ‘2n3 63.2 6.1 bipe 8.7 6.7 47.9 
1980 II 4 AM ne 13.0 62.6 38 .0 4.3 6.9 46.0 
II] of 3 Ste 2ean B27 6 Val =IGied 6.4 46.0 
IV a SH =a 1252 62.8 2.0 Phe PSI 6.1 46.6 
1981 I ae, 4 1.3 123 63.3 2.0 io She G2 47.3 
I] ie 1.0 Pini WhsG 63.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 6.2 47.8 
III = = 16 So 12.0 63.0 1.4 8 Sa 6.7 48.1 
IV 2385 =o ba 1259 63.0 au 24 US 7.4 48.2 
1982 I =| siTiviae 2rd) 13.4 62.7 a | 2 one Tice. 47.9 
1981 APR Sa ot Shale ies 63.0 ae ue 8) Shae 47.6 
MAY Me 1.6 2.4 isle) 64.1 As 1.0 .0 6.42 47.9 
JUN sie =| = hee 19 64.0 4 2 3.4 6.3 48.0 
JUL = herd ane! Sei) 11.6 63.1 .0 =a 1.4 6.4 47.9 
AUG = 10 rks) -4.8 Alin 62.5 a 5 .0 6.4 48.0 
SEP Dae 10 19.4 WEEN? Bas Te 2 17.4 7.4 48.5 
OCT =. rts Sond) 12.6 62.8 5 =r 1.6 ie) 48.5 
NOV 4 a?! 4.5 eta! 63.1 =.5 ic! =o Ta4 48.2 
DEC 4 =a = Noe 13.0 63.0 ie = Tee 7.4 48.0 
1982 JAN 50 =6 1.6 Ee 62.9 .0 8 =O ao 6.6 47.9 
FEB = ts! ="6 aire 13.1 62.5 ae red 8.8 Uheiee 47.7 
MAR 4 Bert) 6.0 13.8 62.8 8 2 Sent Tae 48.0 
APR = se 3.6 14.3 62.9 se) a Hoa! 8.2 48.1 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 38 


11:27 AM 
LABOUR FORCE SUMMARY, MEN, AGES 15-24 AND 25 AND OVER 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
AGES 15-24 AGES 25 AND OVER 
TABOUR EMPLOY-  UNEMPLOY- UNEMPLOY- PARTICI- LABOUR EMPLOY= UNERPLOY. UNEMPLOY- PARTICT- 
FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION FORCE MENT MENT MENT PATION 
(1) (1) (1) RATE RATE (1) (1) (1) RATE RATE 

eee 
1977 308 1.4 16.1 14.9 68.8 1.8 1.0 1 
1978 2.8 2.7 3.9 15.1 69.7 2.1 ok: rie es oo 
1979 3.5 ack -9.2 13.3 71.4 1.9 2.6 1.0 4.5 80.9 
1980 1.3 7 5.0 13.8 72.0 ‘ 1.5 6.8 4.8 80.5 
1981 4 =4 3.9 14.2 72.5 2.0 1.9 4.0 4.9 80.3 
1980 II 4 -.9 8.7 14.5 72.1 3 3 i 

III -.5 3 “5.1 13.9 71.7 ‘s Ge 2s us re 

IV ‘4 1.2 -4.2 13.2 72.1 6 7 STAs 4.7 80.5 
1981 I ee .] 4.7 13.6 7304 8 1.0 -4.2 4.5 80.7 

Il ee “ih ayes 13.4 72.6 4 . 2.1 4.6 80.4 

Il -.5 -4,1 3.6 13.9 72.4 ‘4 x 7.3 4.9 80.2 

1V =4,4 asa 13.1 16.0 71.9 4 <,3 12.8 5.5 80.0 
1982 | -2.8 -3.9 3.0 16.9 70.1 sy a9 5.8 5.9 79.3 
1981 APR =1,2 4 -8.8 13.0 72.6 4 3 “3.3 4.4 80.6 

MAY aa =1,0 o27 13.5 72.4 = “5 4.7 4.6 80.2 

JUN ¥: 3 2.7 13.8 72.9 3 2 2.8 4.8 80.3 

JUL Shes 9 2.5 ias5 72.2 2 4 3.1 4.9 80.3 

AUG es ‘0 a5 aad 72.0 ‘0 3 Feit 4.6 80.2 

SEP 1.5 -.9 17.4 15.2 73.4 2 +5 15.0 ee 80.2 

OCT =1.2 7 128 15.6 72.3 2 . 3.2 5.4 80.2 

NOV eae -1.2 1.5 16.0 71.8 =i 4 -4.8 5.2 80.0 

DEC =e a 15 16.3 71.5 4 a7 15.8 6.0 79.9 
1982 JAN -2.1 -2.4 -.4 16.6 70.1 ae =2 -5.9 5.7 79.3 

FEB -.2 a 7 16.7 70.1 ‘0 =e 3.0 5.8 79.2 

MAR -.3 eto 4.4 17.5 70.0 ‘4 4 5.4 Boy 79.4 

APR “190 -2.4 5.7 18.6 69.4 a oa 7.3 6.6 79.4 


SOURCE: THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


(1) PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 


MAY 25, 1982 TABLE 39 11:27 AM 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, LABOUR FORCE SURVEY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
PRIMARY TRANSPOR- FINANCE, 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANUFAC- CONSTRUC- TOTAL TATION, TRADE INSURANCE OTHER 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING TURING TION COMMUNI CA- AND REAL ti) 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE TION ESTATE 
AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


1977 Zh AG) =a. 0 2.6 Says =e! 3S au yaa ifsc! 4.3 
1978 3.4 SO bea 308 =a 3.6 4.6 <P 2.8 3.0 
1973 4.1 4.8 5.8 ea) 1.4 3.8 4.8 3.9 1,3 3.8 
1980 3.0 1.4 8.4 ests oauo <a NS 1.4 S59 4.8 
1981 Dal at!) Ging st 4.2 Sie, .3 20 a2 ae rad 
1980 II ruil 8 ws) CR ae ao a) aed 3.1 9 
Ill 8 ao sa =o8 Seals) 1.4 fu 8 a Hane 

IV ee a! 4.5 8 lino ih ~ a) 1.2 hae 24 
1981 I es} alae Zt 120 4.4 a 4 6 S68 1.9 
II a2 6 Tz 4 ine 6 1.0 a: 7, 6 

wae ine nt Une Ss) les =o cll Ve .0 1.0 =70 

IV sald =2,4 -4.7 a25 8 = Ae) 0 eo =3 had ia 
1982 I Hf Mat) see! YAN} S20) $5 ~as =n 352 me 
1 APR 3 AY a a .0 4 132 6 PY 0 
ay MAY 1 me =aa 6 moe ea) Seleel 4 .O .0 
JUN au wets! .0 iat we 6 2.4 oe 1.4 ay 

JUL Rata 6 2 i3 Ae are! eS bal ay: -.8 

AUG 1 ae) Phy hil at 3 1.6 aes 20 ast 

SEP “2 =.8 ok) 26 aay 4a 1 tee mee oa 

OcT yk! at ea SS =o aay 0 1. mat a -,4 

NOV Wis ma Ste wen 8 matt sf) =e bea arr 

DEC Si ae Bh Ie Ses! at! %) Sie aa red < 
1982 JAN =o 5 a nO ae ole =i 6 aS: 2,0 Se 
FEB ew) Stee! =1,0 =e -4.6 0 Sor, ao ee ae 

MAR 5,1) a -7,4 ad (her 2 ner aa t he 

APR = Si! Seve eolean elfen) 0 etic: at 1.6 : 


SOURCE. THE LABOUR FORCE, CATALOGUE 71-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1970 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) COMMUNITY, BUSINESS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


44 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 40 11:44 AM 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
TRANSPORT - NON- 
PRIMARY ATION, COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL TOTAL INDUSTRIES MANU- CONSTRUCT- TOTAL COMMUNI CA- TRADE ALL SERVICES 
EXCLUDING EXCLUDING EXCLUDING FACTURING TION TION AND COMMERCIAL INCLUDING 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE OTHER SERVICES(1) PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
1977 2.7 ed let 4 2.4 3.4 2.0 9 8.5 2.1 
1978 2.0 -.1 12 1.6 -6.5 2.9 1.0 3.8 4.4 2.0 
1979 aa6 4.7 7.4 3.9 6.8 3.4 oa 3.3 5.8 ta 
1980 ot -.6 8.0 -1.2 -2.2 a12 2.8 weds 5.5 2.0 
1981 3.5 2.2 1.8 ey 4.3 4.0 8 4.7 6.3 2.9 
1980 | .0 = yh 2.6 -.6 -2.8 3 1.0 -.3 6 3 
II Lg; =H16% 9 -1.6 -3.5 1.0 a) wo 1.4 Mee: 
Il 8 5 -.5 = 1 3:4 9 Sy 7 ee 9 
IV 133 1.4 7 1.0 342 1.3 a7 es 1.9 8 
1981 1 {23 1.3 5 1.5 11 1.3 = 1.5 2.8 6 
II 1.0 Nai 1.9 15 2.3 8 sol 1.9 4 6 
III 0 e765 -3,3 -1.4 -1.9 Si -1.0 1.0 1.2 “ 
IV ae ies tet Sif -3.1 2 as: =27 3 4 
1981 FEB 6 how 4 ‘lee. 1.8 3 -1.3 a: 6 4 
MAR 3 4 eS 2 a7 3 2.0 vi a5 43 
APR 2 y 4 .6 1.5 0 -1.5 5 4 0 
MAY 5 f 0 53 a3 6 8 al a3 4 
JUN wo RA Lae ce -1.5 2 .0 24) She 2 
JUL -.3 =1.5 AT SG v 2 -2.9 3 ta 6 
AUG uy -.6 = 8 ne -.7 0 2.4 a6 -.4 = 
SEP 5 vi 3.8 4 -9.4 6 4 g 13 -.1 
OCT af 11 0 =f -1.6 -.2 au: -.9 -.3 4 
NOV =.2 =—6 Set = 4 4 =. -.2 -.4 - 2 “4 
DEC -.1 -.8 =i =.9 dq 2 3 1 & a 
1982 JAN -.9 -1.8 =212 =e, =3..7 -.5 -.7 mg -.6 -.5 
FEB 8 -.5 2.0 -1,2 ie 1.2 ou 2.1 253 -.2 
SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYEES BY PROVINCE AND INDUSTRY, CATALOGUE 72-008. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE AND COMMUNITY, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL SERVICES. 
JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 41 11:44 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
~=SINDUSTRIAL” =" SG. ae se ae MANU PACTURINGRE i 
COMPOSITE FORESTRY MINING eS StS ae at a = a a a 
(2) TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE 
ee re SNe ee a rene Ope ee Pee it 
1977 a 3.2 Say =1.4 Stes Set 
1978 1.5 4.4 -3.0 1.0 iy 5 
1979 2.8 2.3 7.5 3.0 3.9 A 
1980 1.1 -4.0 11.5 =159 -3.0 -.7 
1981 2.1 -8.1 3.5 7 ay: 5 
1980 1 43 24 2.5 =.6 =.8 -.5 
Il =.3 -3,1 3.8 ={.5 -2.7 4 
ih .0 -7.0 5 -.8 -.9 -.8 
5 1.0 a7 4 3 8 
1981 I 1.6 0 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.8 
I] 1.0 iy 2 1.8 207 cy 
Ill Salt -7.4 -2.0 -2.2 -3.8 aay 
IV -.5 1.9 12 2) =3.3 -2.0 
1981 FEB 1 =1.3 Ti 1.0 2.4 2 
MAR 5 2.9 y 2 57 -.3 
APR 3 -4.4 2 ihe 1 7 
MAY 4 aol -1.3 .0 A ae 
JUN .3 -.5 5 .6 1.0 a 
JUL -1.3 -13.2 ai a) 8 =4,3 -.8 
AUG 3 2.6 3,7 =.5 -.6 4 
SEP 3 13.3 1.5 a 8 RB 
OCT =.4 -.5 4 -1.5 “2.9 ~,8 
NOV -.3 5.7 0 =1.2 =1.7 =7 
DEC -.5 -8.4 “3 100 = -,9 
1982 JAN -.8 3.8 ahe4 <6 -'9 or 
FEB se E : ; 
5.3 a7 =n =150 =.7 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


(2) EXCLUDES AGRICULTURE, FISHING AND TRAPPING EDUCATION, HEA 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND DEFENSE. EES ee 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 42 


11:44 AM 
LARGE FIRM EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY (1) 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 
a ee 
CONSTRUC- COMMUNI CA- eemeAnte gars: 
TION TION & TOTAL KHOLESALE RETAIL & PERSONAL 
UTILITIES REAL ESTATE SERVICES 
a 
1977 -2.8 1.0 -1.5 -2.2 A 
1978 -10.1 1.9 2.4 ~,4 3.9 ge re 
1979 -3.5 ey a4 3.0 3.1 4.3 4.0 
1980 -2.8 3.3 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.4 4.6 
1981 5.5 eS 1.9 9 2.4 3.2 6.3 
1980 I -.1 1.2 4 5 5 = 
II -3.6 1.0 a -1 Ff +: ee 
III 2.0 of 5 4 i6 3 4 
IV 6 ‘5 0 1 .1 5 9 
1981 I 4.4 <i 1.4 7 1.7 ‘8 3.5 
II 8 | ‘6 5 8 ‘8 1.2 
II 0 -.6 ~.9 a3 2, 1.8 9 
IV a 1.8 Se Ste 5 8 1.5 
1981 FEB 1.8 oe 4 3 “8 0 a 
MAR 1,4 1.4 0 4 5 2 4 
APR 1.6 -.4 “2 =a ie 12 4 
MAY -.8 5 a 7 4 7 oF 
JUN 3 2 8 2 ‘9 ~ ‘0 
JUL a 304 = ome 343 7 5 
AUG 2 3.2 35 2.9 2.4 11 er 
SEP «i 2 -.5 A 3 4 1.4 
OCT pas 7 a 4 ae ‘2 5 
NOV 1.5 4 = ee 0 2 2 
DEC -2.5 1 =a =e Sa 2 a 
1982 JAN 2.0 =42 se 4,8 =1.0 “4 -2.0 
FEB 6 ah 2 4 B 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) SEE GLOSSARY. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 43 11:44 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


GOODS INDUSTRIES ; 
MANUF AC- CONSTRUC- 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE FORESTRY MINING TURING TION 
1977 Bird Ligand 10.2 13.8 8.4 8.5 
1978 6.6 14.8 10.8 Bing one co.2 
1979 12.4 11.4 13.3 20.6 13.6 Bat 
1980 a0 6.0 ri) 230 B21 1,0 
198) 13 a2 Sy 8, AD, 17.4 12.0 ine 
1980 I Dal -11.4 3.4 3.8 2.0 3.9 
II 7) hn 1.6 hee: a -4.3 
III 159 3) iai0 3.0 lie ie 
IV 5.0 Sie 4.4 4.9 Api 7.4 
1981 I 4.0 -4.4 aoa 4.5 4.3 4.2 
I] 4.4 Sate 2.6 4.5 Sa 2m 
Ill .0 3.8 -14.4 hee) =1,0 4.2 
IV 2 a2 1.0 13.4 3.4 ise x0 
1981 FEB 125 10.7 5 Zi a Fes | 
MAR UL airs) Bat Ga 4 vt 
APR ag 2.3 awe 3.0 De ~e 
MAY 2.6 6.7 1.3 ind Zu0 5.0 
JUN 1.6 -4.0 2.6 BS Pal 1.0 
JUL oe ib -14.0 ne, =i tee =e 
AUG SP fh ait =13.4 SA -4.4 2.8 
SEP Sine 2 2261 Zee 3.6 o 
OcT 4 -4.4 12,3 EA ae = ae 
NOV Me 4.3 -6.3 oe. .0 Py: 
DEC <a -8 aire, Daa 4 +262 
1982 JAN mae = 11078 Ba 1.4 =o ‘ 
FEB Ase 12.8 =a bal Se ira oar 


SOURCE. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 
BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


1982 TABLE 44 11:44 AM 


WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
CONTINUED 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


TRANSPOR- FINANCE, COMMUNITY, PUBLIC TOTAL SUPPLE= TOTAL TIME LOST 

TOTAL TATION TRADE INSURANCE & BUSINESS & ADMINIS- WAGES AND MENTARY LABOUR IN WORK 
STORAGE, REAL ESTATE PERSONAL TRATION AND SALARIES LABOUR INCOME STOPPAGES 
AND COMMU- SERVICES DEFENSE (1) (2) INCOME (3) 
NICATION 


1977 10.5 1Omre 6.0 13.4 11.6 11.8 10.0 13.8 10.3 27 eT 
1978 Hse) Seed OR 1235 10.4 9.8 8.8 (ese ont 616.1 
1979 11.8 F200 Tso 16.1 Wes (ho 12.0 8.5 eae 648.8 
1980 1230 14,3 11.0 1352 Viet dies Tins 10.1 11.2 747.9 
1981 13.6 12.4 Wika 13.8 Heine) Heth) 1355 13.4 13,5 728.0 
1980 | 3.0 4.8 2.6 =)ad/ 1.6 52 Qh 1.6 250 800.0 
Il Sue 2.8 ihe v/ Mier he eg Dred 20 ae 706.7 
El 350 2.4 Ong Shas! 3.10 Rates 2.6 2.3 28 95970 
IV 3.4 Ph 362 4.3 Seid 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.0 S250 
1981 I 2019 210 Shull Sta ¢/ 2.4 1.0 3.0 CA 3.0 584.0 
II Jag 4.9 2.6 Cat 4.6 358 4.1 4.1 4.1 482.4 
III Sih 6 2.4 3.6 Shit 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 1382.8 
IV 3.0 6.39 1.6 16 Pee Uf ene PAu 24-1 2rert 462.8 
1981 FEB 4 .0 1.0 =k! Ne) Sali 8 8 .8 668.4 
MAR au! as 6 aa 8 Poe 6: el oo 774.9 
APR 2.0 shoe! ee le i 1.9 Leste! 138 it! 1.8 S61 
MAY 1.4 a8 4 he 1.6 sto) 1.8 1.8 es 462.6 
JUN Teal nial Lert 3 1.6 1.4 Wok ins ike 423.5 
JUL ate mite Tne Pah #4) 3129 ot! .0 on 1764.1 
AUG 35 8) a S51) 6 =1.8 =o =. 6 6 Rac 
SEP 4.3 4.4 4 Was 7.4 3.0 S) .0 & 671.1 
OCT it! 2.4 7 715 Sil al) 4 Sad! =A “Tae 651.0 
NOV 6 7 6 1.4 6 ol 8 8 8 545.3 
DEC 8 Se 0 12 Ua) od 4 4 4 192.1 
1982 JAN sdf =o Sno Ths 24 ew -.4 4 ac co 
FEB a] aS ) ne Sih. all 5 ae} ao 


SOURCE: ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, CATALOGUE 72-005, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON THE 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 
(1) EXCLUDES MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
(2) INCLUDES FISHING AND TRAPPING. 
(3) THOUSANDS OF PERSON-DAYS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 45 11:44 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS BY INDUSTRY 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


MANUFACTURING CONSTRUCTION 
MINING TOTAL DURABLE NONDURABLE TOTAL BUILDING ENGINEERING 
a ee ee eee 
1977 40.6 38.7 Boies 37.8 38.7 a0 41.6 
1978 40.5 38.8 S976 37.9 39.0 Sites 42.1 
1979 41.1 38.8 39n5 38.0 39.4 Siig 42.5 
1980 40.8 38.5 SA) 22 “Sifts! ENG, 370 41.9 
1981 40.4 38.5 39Ps 37.8 38.9 37.6 41.9 
1980 | 41.2 S87 39.4 38.0 39.0 38.0 42.1 
I] 41.1 38.4 Boh 37.8 38.7 Sil 41.8 
IT] 40.6 38.3 39.0 Sind 38.9 37.6 41.8 
IV 40.4 38.6 39.4 MPS) eG S729 42.0 
1981 | 40.6 38.7 39.4 38.0 Sons 38.0 42.2 
I] 40.6 38.9 Sone) 38.0 38.6 olns 41.6 
II] 40.4 38.5 39.4 37.6 38.9 37.6 42.1 
IV 40.0 38.0 38.6 37.5 38.9 Sices 41.7 
1981 FEB 40.6 38.7 39.2 38.0 el Sie) 41.8 
MAR 40.4 38.6 Soir Wd Th 39.0 37.6 41.7 
APR 40.7 38.8 39.7 S19 37.9 36.6 41.4 
MAY 40.7 39.0 Sdinc 38.1 38.9 37.6 41.7 
JUN 40.3 38.9 <MIey/ 38.0 339.0 cVake 41.8 
JUL 40.1 38.9 2959 7 ad 38.8 ine 41.3 
AUG 40.5 38.4 39), 4 ees Eile Siar 43.2 
SEP 40.6 38.1 38.8 37.5 33.9 Shar 41.7 
OCT 40.4 38.5 SLIEL 37.8 38.0 37.4 40.0 
NOV 40.2 38.0 38.5 Shae ada HOE, fh 41.8 
DEC 39.4 371.5 38.2 Sihane ah iS 37.4 43.4 
1982 JAN 40.0 38.2 38.9 Sy ho) Sono She 41.1 
FEB 33.9 38.2 38:7 37.5 38.6 Sil 41.5 


SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 


BASED ON 1960 STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 46 11:44 AM 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


eee 


COMMUNITY, 

INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY MINING MANU- CONS- TRANS- WHOLESALE RETAIL FINANCE BUSINESS & 
COMPOSITE FACTURING  TRUCTION PORTATION TRADE TRADE PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


9.9 i 9.8 10.6 11.7 11.4 8.8 
1978 6.2 4.4 8.1 7.4 5.4 7.6 &.7 io an ef 
1979 8.6 10.6 11.4 8.9 8.4 3.0 3.3 7.7 9.5 7.3 
1980 9.8 12.2 11.7 9.7 9.3 11.3 10.4 7.9 11.5 3.0 
1981 12.4 11.9 14.0 12.5 12.9 12.6 11.2 9.5 16.5 10.7 
1980 I 2.2 2.2 3.2 2.1 3.1 58 2.3 1.9 2.4 1.5 
I 2.8 1.0 2.9 2.7 ‘4 a4 3.0 1.8 2.5 3.5 
III 2.6 3.5 2.4 2.8 oe, 2.2 2.6 2.3 2.9 2.6 
1V 3:3 2.9 2.7 3.3 4.1 2.7 3.0 2.3 4.2 2.6 
1981 | 3.5 3.9 4.4 3,3 2.6 3.8 3.0 2.8 7.5 2.7 
Il ze 1.5 3.2 3.0 2.8 2.6 1.9 2.0 2.4 2.9 
III 1.9 1.4 3.7 2.2 3.8 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.1 2.9 
IV 2.9 5.2 3.0 asi 2.6 4.2 3.0 155 9 =.3 
1981 FEB 1.8 oe 1.1 1.9 a: 2.4 1.9 8 a 8 
MAR : 3.0 7 3 3 =e aa a 4 7 
APR 8 “1.3 1.4 1.0 ny 6 5 1.0 1.0 1.1 
MAY 2.7 7 1.2 he 4.9 1.8 14 ‘0 1.2 11 
JUN -8 2.0 ‘4 7 1.2 5 + = 7 3 
JUL 4 2.3 ie ‘4 1.0 Se 5 1.5 11 9 
AUG 1.6 1.8 ‘fe 9 3.7 3.4 11 ¥ i.) te} 
SEP 9 ooh Vey ‘8 -.2 1.4 1.2 7 3 9 
OCT 1.0 2.9 ‘4 1.5 =o 1:6 ) 8 a . 
NOV ‘9 2th We ‘fs 2.6 ‘5 9 4 9 1.7 
DEC 6 1.8 0 9 ‘5 7) 8 -.2 2 -8.2 
1982 JAN 1.0 -2.6 2.4 1.6 aE =4 1.5 1.0 2.2 11.2 
FEB 1.4 2.4 2 1.6 2 9 14 ‘5 
SOURCE. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CATALOGUE 72-002, STATISTICS CANADA. 

JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 47 11:44 AM 
HAGE SETTLEMENTS 
—_AWERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE 10 BASE RATE OVER THE LIFE OF THE CONTRACT(1) SCEMPLOYEES 

———AIAGREEMENTS ss —*<‘<CSSSSCTCT COLA CLAUSE ——S——«CSSCSCCTHOUT COLA CLAUSE COVERED BY 
ALL COMMERCIAL NON- ALL COMMERCIAL NON ALL COMMERCIAL RON= NEW 
INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES COMMERCIAL SETTLEMENTS 
(2) (2) 2 


i OOO cw OS —_—L_ 


1977 7.68 7.4 7.6 6.5 6.0 6.7 7.8 ing Tee 260603 
1978 Pa hog 6.7 6.2 5.8 ine Tae 7.8 6.7 326761 
1979 Bice 8.1 8.3 thee oul 723 8.8 9.4 8.3 280741 
1980 10.3 90:8 10.6 8.8 8.2 9.6 11.0 ites 10.8 302953 
1981 1273 11.4 13.3 9.6 9.3 10.2 13.6 1339 i350 222315 
1980 II 10.3 Seap 10.9 9.0 8.1 10.1 dil 2 10.9 ith ie 326610 
III 1a Tez 10.9 9.4 Le, 10,2 11.5 12.0 ht 233240 
IV 10.8 10.1 11.4 8.0 7.6 hen, 11.6 ARS hints 248040 
1981 I i2c3 LIES) 13.0 8.7 8,3 Vile 13.7 14.5 13.1 172845 
II AR) 10.8 12.4 9.4 8.8 10.8 12.6 1227 120 310575 
III AZiR2 Maia iain3 10.5 10.6 6.6 14.3 14.4 14.3 229900 
IV 12d idee SRS 9.8 Shad 12.1 14.0 1379 14.0 175940 
1982 | iil nse hoy 12.4 8.5 ano 8.8 1237 Isat 12.6 221250 


SOURCE: LABOUR DATA - WAGE DEVELOPMENTS, LABOUR CANADA. BASED ON NEW SETTLEMENTS COVERING COLLECTIVE BARGAINING UNITS 
OF 500 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY EXCLUDED. 

1) INCREASES EXPRESSED IN COMPOUND TERMS. 

2) INCLUDES HIGHNAY AND BRIDGE MAINTENANCE, WATER SYSTEMS AND OTHER UTILITIES, HOSPITALS, WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS, 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEFENCE. COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES CONSIST OF ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT THE NON-COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES. 
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58 
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61 


Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Consumer Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of Selected 
Components to All Items Index, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Percentage Changes of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 
National Accounts Implicit Price Indexes, 1971 =100, 
Ratio of Selected Components to GNE Index, 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Percentage 
Changes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Industry Selling Price Indexes, 1971 =100, Ratio of 
Selected Components to Manufacturing Index, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Unit Labour Cost by Industry, Percentage Changes 

of Seasonally Adjusted Figures 

Export and Import Prices, Percentage Changes 

in Paasche Indexes, Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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51 


52 


52 


53 
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54 
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JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 48 


11:36 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
Se ee ee 
ALL FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS - HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 


ITEMS PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 


8.0 4 9.4 6.8 %; 
1978 9.0 15.5 7.5 3.8 5's ie se aa ao 
1979 3.1 359 8.1 9.3 
13.2 7.0 9.2 3.7 3.0 6.9 
1980 10.1 10.7 7.2 3.8 
ina he : 8.2 pW Ue) 12.8 10.0 9.5 17.9 16.0 
11.4 12.4 74 18.4 10.9 10.1 12.9 30.1 
1980 Mt 2.8 2.8 2.0 3.9 3.2 2.8 2.7 4.7 3.1 
2.3 ee 2.8 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.5 
IV 2.8 40 2.6 2.1 4.2 2.0 2.3 2.0 8.5 
1981 I 3.2 3.0 a1 123 5.8 2.7 2.7 1.4 9.6 
I] 3:4 2.3 3.3 1.8 4.4 3.7 2.2 4.4 6.6 
III 3.0 2.5 3.5 ae 3.5 2.1 2.0 4.4 6.4 
IV 2.5 a 3.4 2.0 4.4 1.7 2.6 4.9 4.3 
1982 | 2.5 1.9 3.0 4 3.7 2.8 1.2 2.3 5.0 
1981 APR 7 1.0 8 2 1.0 5 0 
MAY 9 = 5 14 12 1.6 1.2 1.8 ae 2% 
JUN 15 1.8 1.4 7 Ke e 5 5 4.3 
JUL ) 123 7.4 ae 26 a 6 ) 3 
AUG ry 3 ta a 3 ye a: 1.0 3 
SEP ay -.2 1.0 9 1.8 2 9 4" ee 
OCT 1.0 a4 1.9 9 ‘4 2 1.8 2.1 1.0 
NOV 9 a) ‘4 a 2.5 1.3 7 2.6 ot] 
DEC 4 -.8 9 ON: 2.0 3 4 “4 2.9 
1982 JAN +7 1.0 1.3 “1.6 ay 4 a, ‘5 1.0 
FEB 1.2 2.0 9 2.4 ra 4.3 e ‘9 "3 
MAR 183 8 1-6 1.3 1.8 2.3 ‘4 4 5.4 
APR ‘5 6 .B va 9 5 ‘5 2 ‘4 
SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 49 11:36 AM 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD HOUSING CLOTHING TRANS- HEALTH RECREATION TOBACCO ENERGY 
PORTATION & EDUCATION & ALCOHOL 
era earn y - 8 RE ee eee ee 
1977 112.0 100.7 87.7 95.4 96.4 88.7 89.4 118.0 
1978 118.7 99.4 83.6 92.6 94.9 84.6 88.8 118.4 
1979 123.1 37.4 83.6 93.1 94.8 82.9 87.2 119.2 
1980 123.7 95.6 84.8 95.3 94.6 B2.4 88.0 125.4 
1981 122.6 95.5 80.8 100.3 93.3 80.6 88.3 144.9 
1980 II 122.8 95.7 85.9 95:1 94.9 82.6 88.5 124.0 
III 124.5 95.2 84.5 95.1 94.8 B2.4 88.6 123.5 
1V 124.8 95.1 84.0 96.3 94.0 82.0 87.9 130.4 
1981 | 124.5 95.0 82.4 98.7 93.5 81.5 86.3 138.4 
II 123.6 95.1 81.3 99.9 94.0 80.8 87.4 143.0 
III 123.0 95.6 80.0 100.4 93.2 80.1 88.6 147.8 
IV 119.4 96.5 P79 .6 102.0 92.5 80.2 90.7 150.4 
1982 | 118.7 97.0 78.0 103.2 92.7 79.1 90.5 154.0 
1981 APR 124.6 95.0 81.9 99.2 94.2 80.6 86.1 140.3 
MAY 122.9 95.2 81.3 99.9 94.5 81.3 87.7 142.0 
JUN 123.2 95.1 80.7 100.6 93.3 80.5 88.5 146.7 
JUL 123.8 95.3 79.7 100.3 93.2 80.3 88.5 146.8 
AUG 123.3 95.6 80.0 100.0 93.5 80.2 88.8 146.6 
SEP 122.1 95.9 80.2 101.0 93.0 79.7 88.7 150.0 
OCT 120.7 96.7 79.9 100.4 92.2 80.4 89.7 150.1 
NOV 119.5 96.3 79.8 102.0 92.7 80.2 91.3 148.7 
DEC 118.0 96.5 79.2 103.6 92.6 79.9 91.2 152.4 
1982 JAN 118.3 97.1 77.4 103.6 92.4 79.3 91.1 152.9 
FEB 119.2 96.8 78.3 102.7 92.5 79.4 90.8 151.5 
MAR 118.7 97.1 78.3 103.3 93.4 78.7 89.7 157.6 
APR 118.8 97.1 78.0 103.7 93.4 78.7 89.4 157.5 


SOURCE. THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 50 11:36 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ALL GOODS SERVICES TOTAL TOTAL 
ITEMS TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 
DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 


1977 8.0 7.4 tinal 6.5 8.1 3.0 7.8 7.6 
1978 350 10.1 5.8 3.9 12.4 6.8 6.4 e293 
1979 9.1 10.6 9.6 8.7 aay: nO ie I 
1980 10.1 11.4 10.9 Cha i262 8.2 10.0 9.8 
1981 12.5 13), 1 9.4 8.1 Ue he Lic 12.8 11.0 
1980 I] 2.8 3.2 Sant 2aaK) 3.3 7 ip | 2a 0 Ze 
II] 2.8 3.1 ano) 1.8 hotel 2.4 2.4 260 
IV Pe | 3.4 aan P4E 7 4.2 Pah 2.8 2.4 
1981 1 Siz 3.4 oat Usk 4.4 3.0 an 2a 
II Steal Sail 24 an 3.6 3.0 3.4 Pag 
II] 3.0 3.0 Z4AG) 1.4 ahold 3.0 ont 2.6 
IV Zs eu 2.6 ING? 1.3 3.6 3.4 253 
1982 | As) = 1.9 .4 6 2.8 3.4 Zit 2a 
1981 APR 7, a5 4 oft ul ea a7 8 
MAY af st) 2.0 .0 si 7 UE 8 
JUN ee 1.8 4 8 2.6 ae’ M5 le 
JUL 3 sh) 6 reat ‘Teel A) a7, 29 
AUG <d oB .3 a0 0 Tat & a7 
SEP zhi me no 8 st 8 1.0 35 
OCT 10 =o 3 38) oh) edd Woe) 0 
NOV 28, 8 ee ol ail 1,0 li2 29 
DEC 4 ra 4 Se: 2 af aa $2) 
1982 JAN Sif Be: Saif ARG 1.0 1.4 6 6 
FEB lis lies areal 2.3 oe Hell Hy igs 
MAR eS 75 an 1.4 2.0 ag 1.4 8 
APR ao 4 | 6 o 8 ak 6 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 51 11:36 AM 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO ALL ITEMS INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


GOOOS TOTAL TOTAL 


TOTAL DURABLES SEMI - NON- SERVICES EXCLUDING EXCLUDING 

GOODS DURABLES DURABLES FOOD ENERGY 
ee eee 

1977 Sgi5 81.9 86.0 107.6 101.5 95.8 98.7 

1978 100.6 73.6 82.1 Wb ste) 9929 935.6 98.7 

1979 101.9 aed Say YLleds Olja 6 92.5 98.6 

1980 103.1 80.4 fhthiog! W151 9air9 92.4 98.2 

1981 LOS? 78.3 78.2 118.7 S550 92.6 97.0 

1980 I] 103.0 80.8 81.9 114.4 96.1 92.6 98.3 

II] 1032 80.5 81.1 115.4 95.7 Seay? 98.3 

IV 103.8 aS 80.6 RSE 95.0 S22 S79 

1981 I 103.9 79.0 URIS? 118.2 94.8 9252 97.4 

I] 103.9 78.5 78.7 118.8 94.7 92.4 OP el 

II] 103.9 Urns thas 119.6 94.7 92.6 96.8 

IV 103.2 1) hfe) Un itsee? 355 93.4 96.6 

1982 I 102.5 76.2 shar 118.6 96.6 93.5 96.3 

1881 APR 103.9 78.2 79.4 118.6 94.8 a2ne 97.3 

MAY 103.8 Toh 78.6 118.3 94.8 92.6 Style 9 

JUN 104.1 Uehaes 78.1 11925 94.5 92.5 96.8 

JUL 104.1 78.0 Uhre} 119.8 94.5 92.4 96.8 

AUG 103.9 HIE RU Tin ER 94.8 9255 96.8 

SEP 103.8 77.6 77.6 WURISE 94.9 $258 96.6 

OCT 103.3 77.0 NS 11970 S55 93.51 96.6 

NOV 103.2 78.3 77.4 18a SENS 93.4 96.7 

DEC 102.9 78.2 76.93 117.8 S61 93.7 9650 

1982 JAN 102.4 77.2 [Arne 1Siol 96.8 93.6 96.4 

FEB 102.5 76.2 76.0 118.4 S67 93..4 96.5 

MAR 102.7 TICE: 76.1 iitSivs 96.4 93.5 96.1 

APR 102.5 74.9 76.2 WIS D7. 93:55 96.1 


SOURCE: THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, CATALOGUE 62-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 52 


11:36 AM 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 
GROSS PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 
GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL TOTAL DURABLE SEMI -DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 


EXPENDITURE GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 


a. Vo 459 6.1 8.9 APY | 9.6 

1978 6,3 1G4 5.0 4.5 10.6 Dod 8.2 
1979 10.4 dae 8.3 11.0 10.1 8.5 8.5 
1980 10.6 10.5 8.6 dts2 1252 9.4 12.0 
1981 10.0 ated 3.0 :) 14.9 10.0 12.0 
1980 | AA | 253 Ted oat 2.9 2.0 3.6 
I] 2.6 2h Pht) 250 2.6 2.4 3.6 

Ill ie Siva 350 21 4.4 ey | 2.5 

IV 2.0 2516 V4 Hee 4.4 Ae: 3.0 

1981 1 oe) 276 jpegs 2.0 3.4 2.6 1.8 
I] 1.6 226 2.6 2.0 S54 Pan 3.4 

Ill nays 250 Dan | 13 a57 Zed re! 

IV 35.0 2.0 2.0 ed 2.0 ait 2.0 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 53 11:36 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PERSONAL EXPENDITURE GOVERNMENT 
TOTAL DURABLE SEM1-DUR- NON-DUR- SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
GOODS ABLE GOODS ABLE GOODS 

1977 g20 7g 83.2 98.2 96.5 132.3 
1978 93°52 ee) SIL 7 102.1 Oia 114.8 
1979 Doee Ml Bt 82.2 102.0 95.6 112.9 
1980 B21 76.0 82.6 NOs 94.5 114.2 
1981 93.0 TOS 80.9 107.9 94.5 116.2 
1980 | 9725 itt 82.7 101.6 34-3 tees 
I] Sic.e 1529 82.7 101.7 94.1 114.1 
Ill 92.4 76.5 82.7 103.9 94.6 114.4 
IV 929 Us) 82.1 106.2 94.9 113.5 
1981 I 92.6 75.0 81.4 106.7 94.6 114.4 
I] 9356 75.8 82.1 108.4 Baie 116.1 
II] 93.4 USS 80.6 108.39 94.5 117.8 
IV 92.4 74.7 73.4 107.8 93.6 116.6 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 54 11:36 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 

TION 
ee SSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssssssss 
1577 8.4 10.9 7.9 7.4 7.8 Tet WS pany. 
1978 Bz ona 6.3 9.6 8.6 8.8 1353 13.4 
1979 Sok 12) 9.5 11.0 19.2 ZA 14.9 14.3 
1980 a50 10.0 728 liens 159 16.6 15.6 16.5 
1981 te 14.8 10.9 10.2 8.2 tha. Ue? 10.7 
1980 I 2.6 did 1.4 4.2 6.3 1 Fa Bix2 Sire 

1 Woe ha, Rea PR} aut =e) AE Wine 
II] 1.8 2.6 2.0 168) 255 aye. Zt aud 
IV Snel 4.1 2.8 a0 Zell res ul BE 
1981 I 3.4 4.6 Aly on oe! Bice! 4.9 a. 0 
Il 3.0 Sipe 2.8 2.6 Soest aie 21 Ze 
Ill 2 | syle 2.8 2x2 255 205 PM) 2.4 
IV ee: lie 3.0 1.6 onl) 8 iols Sains 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 55 11:36 AM 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO GNE INDEX, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


BUSINESS FIXED INVESTMENT EXPORTS IMPORTS 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL NON- MACHINERY TOTAL MERCHANDISE TOTAL MERCHANDISE 
CONSTRUC- RESIDENTIAL & EQUIPMENT 
TION CONSTRUC- 
TION 

Ls ee 
1977 110.9 130.0 109.9 Ck) 116.9 118.1 108.9 110.5 
1978 12a 132i 109.2 101.7 118.6 120.0 TSiee 117.0 
1979 11558 140.1 25 106.1 132.9 136.6 124.4 125.8 
1980 114.4 LEkley 109.9 107.4 139.8 144.4 130.4 132.9 
1981 115.0 144.9 110.2 107.0 136.7 13959 131.0 13371 
1980 | 116.3 140.7 Wah 108.8 143.6 149.2 W255 134.8 

100i 113.9 138.4 109.5 107.5 138.5 143,3 129.6 IEAIAG! 

IT] alist 138.9 109.2 106.8 138.8 Taso 130.2 133.2 

IV 114.0 140.9 109.4 106.6 138.1 141.9 129h0 131.8 
1981 I 114.7 143.5 OSes 107.0 141.6 146.3 132a2 134.7 

Il Ue 144.4 109.6 107.1 135.1 138.1 Velho 134.2 

II] 115.4 146.5 110.3 107.1 135.6 138.5 132% 134.5 

IV 114.6 145.2 111.4 106.6 134.4 136.8 ec 128.8 


SOURCE: NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS, CATALOGUE 13-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 56 


11:36 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
TOTAL FOOD AND TOBACCO RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITT 
ING W 
Pre iren BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS or & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


1977 7.9 7.0 6.0 ave 7.8 5.5 ce 
' 12.4 : 
1978 9.2 10.6 5.1 5.6 10.5 6.2 5.7 19.4 a ns 
1979 14.5 12.7 7.4 11.5 25.0 13.2 10.0 15.8 13.8 17.3 
1980 13.5 10.7 12.0 16.3 2.5 12.8 8.8 -6.2 12.0 15.7 
10.2 8.9 11.8 10.6 6.8 11.9 8.4 3 10.5 10.4 
1980 II 1.1 1s 8 3.6 24.8 3.4 2.3 7) 
; “7, 2.4 
III 2.8 5.7 1.2 1.8 1.8 1.8 2.0 5.6 2.7 to 
IV 343 5.1 5.2 1.9 Vez 2.1 f or 1.5 2.3 
1981 I 5 ‘6 2.6 3.2 ac6 4.4 3.0 </3 3.4 3.4 
II 2,2 og 187 2.1 1.4 2.8 2.3 2.5 2.2 1.3 
III 2.1 1.7 ‘9 2.8 2 2.7 2.3 =] 3.4 3.2 
IV 163 4 9.3 3.0 Va 8 4 =—28 2.0 1.7 
1982 | 1.4 1.2 8 2.2 2.1 2 2.1 2 3.8 1.2 
1981 APR 9 7 1.0 19 oT 11 1.2 1.4 8 7 
MAY 8 0 ‘9 7 ¥ 1.0 “4 1.7 121 R 
JUN ‘9 1.3 0 7 ext 11 7 4 “9 5 
JUL 7 ‘ x ‘8 ‘0 Pe) 1.4 2.4 1.6 1.1 
AUG 7 ‘4 4 1.7 - 6 5 -2.7 5 2.5 
SEP 3 ae 13 s 4 2 ee 4 -3.9 5 “iB 
OCT ‘9 4 7.2 6 '3 5 5 art ‘8 13 
NOV ap +3 1.6 e ‘8 4 7 aco ‘8 =99 
DEC ‘4 me) 0 & 2 ea + 1.9 a ‘4 
1982 JAN a] ‘Ss 12 1.2 a) i 1.8 ar 2.7 3 
FEB 5 a ‘0 8 et * . <a 6 ‘9 
MAR 4 12 % 5 ‘0 ‘0 5 5 1 4 
APR $1 1.9 oa a ‘0 2 0 1.0 ‘4 26 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 
JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 57 11:36 AM 
INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
FOOD AND TOBACCO. RUBBER AND LEATHER TEXTILES KNITTING HOOD FURNITURE PAPER 
BEVERAGE PRODUCTS PLASTICS PRODUCTS & FIXTURES AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


nn 


1977 106.6 83.8 85.0 99.4 86.3 HR} ) 108.2 Sgr THIso 
1978 108.0 80.7 82.2 100.5 o3no 73.4 118.3 96.5 107.3 
1979 106.4 tf) of TRIE, 109.9 a2e0 70.6 Lists 95.9 110.0 
1980 103% 7 74.7 82.0 99.3 82.5 67.7 99.0 94.6 5 
1981 102.6 75.8 82.2 96.3 83.8 66.6 90.2 94.9 112.4 
1980 II 102.3 74.9 83.1 99.4 83.6 68.6 96.4 S503 114.7 
mh G 104.5 Ton S2n3 98.4 82.8 68.0 95:71 35.3 11236 
IV 106.4 Tame 81.3 97.0 81.8 66.3 9505 Secu 111.6 
1981 1 104.3 Uhh A B17 S729 83.3 66.6 2a) 94.3 112.4 
1g) 102.7 74.7 81.6 HS 83.8 66.6 93.0 94.3 111.5 
PET 102.3 1320 82.1 O5in2 84.2 66.7 91.0 See 112.6 
IV 101.1 79.6 83.5 95.0 83.8 66.4 e309 SEA, 113.1 
1982 I 100.9 7911 84.2 95.6 82.9 66.8 82.9 98.2 112,39 
1981 APR 103.1 74.8 Bik7 Sika 83.5 66.8 9250 94.1 111.8 
MAY 102.3 74.9 81.6 Cinw 83.7 66.6 $3.5 94.4 111.5 
JUN 102.8 74.3 81.5 96.3 84.0 66.4 92.8 94.5 111.1 
JUL 102.7 73.8 81.5 95.6 84,3 66.9 94.4 9532 111.6 
AUG 102.4 73.4 82.3 Sarat 84.2 66.8 91.2 95.1 14355 
SEP 101.8 74.2 8250 94.9 84.1 66.6 87.4 ee Rize 
OCT 101.3 78.8 83.1 94.4 83.9 66.3 84.0 9452 1132 
NOV 101.2 80.2 83.8 95.4 84.1 66.5 83.2 96.1 Tish 
DEC 100.8 T3909 83.6 g5R2 Ban 66.3 84.5 96.3 13351 
1982 JAN 100.6 79.5 84.0 S62 83.1 67.0 83.4 Sou2 112.6 
FEB 101.2 Toe 84,3 95.6 82.9 66.7 82.7 $8.3 113.0 
MAR 101.0 78.8 84.4 OS 72 82.6 66.7 82.7 98.0 113.0 
APR 102.2 78.2 83.9 94.6 82.2 66.3 83.0 9757 TW 


pe ee Se ee 
SOURCE. INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLE 58 11:36 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 
METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT- 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

—_— ee SSE 
1977 12.1 6.1 8.2 10.1 cot 8.8 Baz 7.6 8.5 
1978 3.0 9,3 8.8 11.0 6.6 8.3 Rode iS) ing 
1979 24.6 12.4 t2oe 8.0 978 Sy2 Tie 14.5 14.4 
1980 1901 10.0 uate) 10.5 a9 eS Ue) 15.8 10.5 
1981 1.4 10.0 PAG? SIBIS Heo) LOY 13.8 12Re 7.4 
1980 II -3.4 tf Bid 2.4 Pie? ues) 4.8 2.0 ah, 
III Zn 1.4 323 1.8 1.4 a9 ot x 4 2.4 
IV 2.0 Pa 5.5 3.4 lest) Paes Ve. 4.1 Zne 
1981 | tab ane hems Went lie? 8.3 6.0 3.4 1.6 
I] 1.6 yaad! 2.6 PRS 2S PE) ahs Zea 2.4 
ITl 4 Taz 6 2.6 Wey 1.8 Zant 2d 1.3 
IV al ma! Sil 2 ay 1.4 ee Liss! 162 
1982 I = 2nd SAlera 4.0 1.4 pa 1.8 in 1.4 
1981 APR 8 1.4 qe: 1.4 se ae liars Hi 152 
MAY .o 7 1.4 ges ak Wig 1.0 6 120 
JUN .0 3 al nl =r 4 2 1.4 or’ 
JUL eis 7 .0 8 line a) 1.6 7 5 
AUG 1.8 Syl .0 Zl 4 5 sal ve) 
SEP 6 ae! me ins 1.0 4 0 4 1 
OcT Sei Zeb 5.4 1.2 Ve of be 8 120 
NOV iia 6 =p .0 ag) .0 .0 mee ne 
DEC ae S .0 4 uo re me o 6 
1982 JAN =e! 1.4 Seal 2.6 8 6.1 1.6 3 3 
FEB wah ag =.6 TT, a a) .0 6 4 
MAR hats ol .0 .0 nO 9 all -8 =eab 
APR Hoot el Sod 6 4) 1 sll 8 6 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 1, 1982 TABLES SSS 11:36 AM 


INDUSTRY SELLING PRICE INDEXES, 1971 = 100 
RATIO OF SELECTED COMPONENTS TO MANUFACTURING INDEX, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


PRIMARY METAL MOTOR MOTOR ELECTRICAL NON- CHEMICALS NON-DURABLE DURABLE 

METALS FABRICATION VEHICLES VEHICLE PRODUCTS METALLIC MANUF ACT- MANUF ACT - 

PARTS MINERALS URING URING 

————————————— ee eee 

1977 109.3 98.8 75.8 90.4 84.5 101.9 100.9 104.4 S520 
1978 103.1 98.9 (50 Sims 82.5 101.1 9905 104.1 $5.3 
1979 118.6 Sea) aia) 86.7 792 S65 98.6 104.2 S500 
1980 124.8 94.1 (EAS, 84.4 76.7 Sonu 101.8 106.3 92.8 
1981 114.8 94.0 74.4 84.0 74.8 99.4 105.1 108.4 90.4 
1980 | 124.2 95.4 72.8 85.1 77.8 Sims 104.2 106.2 927.9 
1G 123)3 94.1 Dita 84.2 76.7 94.5 102.1 106.5 2d 
12a 93.0 74.7 84.3 75.4 94.0 100.5 107.4 91.5 

1981 116.6 93.6 74.0 83.5 74.7 cE) 103.8 108.1 90.6 
Il 116.0 94.0 74.3 83.9 74.8 Lh) 7 104.9 108.0 90.8 

LEI 114.0 Dame Uria?s 84.3 74.7 Sos 105.5 108.6 90.1 

V UBL eaie! obra 76.0 84.2 1AS-AY) S9r5 106.4 108.7 90.0 
1982 I 110.7 96.0 Mehotl 86.4 75.0 105.0 106.8 108.6 90.1 
1981 APR 116.5 94.2 BAe Sane one 99.4 104.9 107.9 90.9 
MAY UB 2 94,1 74.6 84.3 74.9 100. 1 105.1 107.8 Silat 

JUN uh ie’ S3n6 74.1 83.9 74.2 99.6 104.7 108.3 90.5 

JUL 113.0 Sela) 139 83.9 74.6 IE) Ie 105.6 108.5 90.3 

AUG 114.3 S279 UES 85.1 74.4 39R2 105.6 108.7 90.0 

SER 114.7 9370 73.0 83.9 75.0 S9R3 105.3 108.8 SRS 

OCT 113.6 94.6 76.3 84.1 74.6 99.4 106.4 108.7 90.0 

NOV hoe 95.4 76.0 84.3 Zorn 99.6 106.6 108.7 90.0 
DEC 112.4 95.4 75.6 84.3 Mele ¥: 99.4 106.3 108.6 90.1 
1982 JAN Lites Str 74,3 Song Uso. 104.8 107.3 108.4 90.3 
FEB 115 96.2 Tae 86.9 75.0 104.9 106.8 108.5 90.2 

MAR 109.2 95.8 Tae 86.5 74.7 105.4 106.5 108.9 89.7 

APR 103.6 96.2 fans 86.4 74.9 104.7 106.4 109.0 89.7 


SOURCE: INDUSTRY PRICE INDEXES, CATALOGUE 62-011, STATISTICS CANADA. 


11:36 AM 
PUBLIC 
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CONSTRUC- 
TION 


TABLE 
CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


UNIT LABOUR COST BY INDUSTRY 
PERCENTAGE 
MANUF AC- 
TURING 


FORESTRY MINING 


AGRICULTURE 


1, 1982 


JUN 
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CATALOGUE 65-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


SUMMARY OF EXTERNAL TRADE, 


SEE GLOSSARY. 


(1) 


SOURCE: 


- -_ 
(25a @. 
: € im) 


: - 
eS eee 


Foreign Sector 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Exports by Commodity Groupings 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Millions of Dollars, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

External Trade, Merchandise Imports by Commodity Groupings, 
Year over Year Percentage Changes 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Receipts, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Payments, Percentage Changes of Seasonally 

Adjusted Figures 

Current Account Balance of International Payments, 

Balances, Millions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
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JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 62 


1:46 PM 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
INDEX OF “FOOD AND” CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY -& ROTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 
GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 
> Sens Se SG So SS naeneeser=eeeeeeeee ree eee a ee 
1977 131.8 44554.4 4608.0 8850.2 3778.7 14926.9 152317. 2128.1 10423.8 
1978 144.8 53182.7 5301.6 8830.8 3763.1 19155.0 18855.0 2707.1 12540.4 
1978 147.5 65641.2 6314.0 12537.8 S29306 24375.7 20923.8 3572.4 11899.7 
1980 145.53 76158.7 8263.3 14759.4 6883.0 29345.0 21850.2 4082.1 10823.9 
1981 148.8 83678. 1 9441.0 15209 .3 6874.9 30530.8 2535 t.2 4996.7 13084 .1 
1980 II 147.5 18976.0 agin 3880.1 1765.7 7204.4 5427.5 1131.6 2532.4 
III 135.2 17847 .3 2320.5 3473.5 1449.1 6961.1 4626.9 895.1 2158.6 
IV 154.2 20677.3 2425.2 3588.1 1652.1 7669.5 6420.5 1012.9 3587.5 
1981 I 140.5 20081.8 1842.7 3962.4 2046.1 7948.3 5550.9 1133.0 2738.7 
II 163.0 22402.6 2508: 9 3757.9 1576.2 8321.4 6969.1 1307.3 3695.4 
III 138.4 19503.6 2354.5 3587.9 1493.4 6948.0 aPC lege 1234.3 2956.7 
IV 135s 21684. 1 2737.9 3901.1 17592 I3Z1BVA BI7S77 1322.1 3693.3 
1982 | 20335 .1 1858.7 3936.3 2145.5 7190.5 6682.4 1237.1 3592.2 
1981 APR 151.8 7029.8 532.0 119259 602.7 ZIAD as 2236.0 438.5 1168.9 
MAY 159.5 7316.5 870.5 1228.5 432.2 2628.6 2309.4 421.9 1215.3 
JUN 177.6 8056.3 1043.4 1336.5 481.3 2970.5 2423.7 446.9 IDES. 
JUL 143.2 6734.8 697.8 1158.3 484.3 2536.3 2054.1 450.3 1004 ,2 
AUG 12591 5968.5 798206 1140.4 499.1 2126.5 1680.0 360.1 815.9 
SEP 146.93 6806.3 864.1 1289.2 510.0 2284.6 2117.4 423.9 1136.6 
OCT 1s 22 7218.5 936.6 1241.5 532,23 2455.0 Za37 20 455.8 1211.6 
NOV 160.7 7633.9 1002.0 1380.4 621.1 2544.0 2433.2 424.) 1393.8 
DEC 144.1 6831.7 7ISe3 27 ae 605.8 2314.1 220505 442.2 1087.9 
1982 JAN ia Foe 5990.8 $38.2 1260.0 T2125 2218.0 Ue WALA 385.2 831.5 
FEB 142.4 6759.4 59975 1330.7 764.5 2319.0 2285.3 403.0 1288.8 
MAR 7584.9 721.0 1345.6 659.5 2o0dna 2617.6 448.3 1471.5 
APR 7109.8 71 wo 1226.7 619.8 2284.6 2560.5 386.4 1533.6 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 63 1:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


INDEX OF FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 
PHYSICAL TOTAL LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME EXPORTS ANIMALS INEDIBLE & NATURAL INEDIBLE INEDIBLE, FOR AND 

GAS TOTAL INVESTMENT PARTS 


1977 8.9 15.8 7.3 6.8 -3.2 22.1 19.8 16.4 26.7 
1978 9.9 19.4 15.1 ae aA 28.3 23.8 27.2 20.3 
1979 1.8 23.4 19.1 42.0 40.7 27.3 11.0 32.0 “5.1 
1980 1.5 16.0 30.9 17.7 30.0 20.4 4.4 14.3 -8.2 
1981 2.4 9.9 14.3 3.0 es 4.0 16.0 22.4 19.8 
1980 II -1.0 1747 39.5 28.9 41.4 21.3 11 22.3 21.1 
II -4.7 9.5 32.8 5.7 17.0 1165 3 -.8 -6.2 

1V 1.2 14.2 22.0 AG 2.5 16.5 15.3 5.4 21.3 
1981 1 =955 a6 21.2 3.8 1.5 5.8 $.3 8.7 3.5 
Il 10.5 18.1 25.5 2304 10/7 15.5 28.4 15.5 45.9 

III 2.4 9.3 1.5 33 3.1 -.2 26.5 37.9 37.0 

IV = 4.9 12.9 8.7 6.4 =4.6 8.7 30.5 2.9 
1982 | 1.3 9 m6 4.9 -9.5 20.4 9.2 31.2 
E 29.5 

3 11.5 22.5 -8.5 5.8 11.7 16.5 9.4 

ie ee 2 20.3 41.0 ‘4 -12.0 12.8 31.8 10.2 48.4 
JUN 15.8 22.3 1653 2 -15.0 21.9 38.1 28.6 B17 

JUL 4.0 11.6 57 -4.6 245 4.8 36.2 34.3 63.0 

AUG 6 763 eer 5.9 4.7 -253 27.2 32.7 46.1 

SEP 2.4 8.9 1827 9.0 ay 3.3 17.8 46.9 5.8 

C ry 45 155 2.8 8.1 -3. ; 

jie 3.8 10.8 39.6 14.7 18.9 1.8 18 36.8 3.9 

DEC 185 4.6 5.7 8.7 as -2. 
1982 JAN -12.5 -10.2 “16.9 “10.3 2.3 “18.2 we: 58 8 

a | . , : ‘ : . 
Se ca ce 16.0 7.4 4.5 -3.8 24.2 71 32.0 
APR 11 28.0 2.8 2.8 “16.1 14.5 -11.9 31.2 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, EXPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-004, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 64 1:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 
VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 

INVESTMENT 

1977 15oin 42362.6 3306.7 532052 Salome 6993°2 26321.5 6101.7 11575.6 
1978 158.0 50107.9 3781.7 5882.1 3457.0 8748.2 31303.5 7308.9 13385 .9 
1979 1W75<9 62870.6 4236.2 7970.0 4497.1 12023.8 38073.3 9770.5 15160.7 
1980 165.4 69773.9 4802.8 11344.6 691973 12708.3 39656. 1 11082.7 13609.2 
1981 170.5 79129.4 5238.9 12170.6 7861.4 14552.1 46237.3 12462.3 16000.9 
1980 II 174.5 IWARBIS, 1156.3 21278 1615.6 3423.0 10451.0 295125 3768.3 
II] 148.1 16256.6 1169.4 2870.0 1792.2 2702.4 8824.9 2575.4 2553.8 

IV Weal) 18544.8 1495.2 2942.1 1691.7 3146.6 10740,2 2815.1 3936.0 

1981 | 166.8 18936. 1 1207.1 2992.9 1984.7 3316.6 11213.4 3065.3 EWE MIL) 
II 188.6 21829.5 1356. 7 3292.3 2164.2 4086.5 12868.0 3360.0 4973.9 

II] TE 19088. 1 Saeie. 8} 3055 .3 2039.5 Soros 10905 .8 3026.9 3623.1 

IV 165.4 1927557 1361.2 2830.1 1673.0 3576.8 12505) 3010.1 3671.4 

1982 I 17456. 1 Wileies) 2340.4 1622.9 3187.1 10561.1 2821.5 3426.2 
1981 APR 188.0 Pas 441.1 1109.1 692.2 k3e9no 4211.8 1090.4 1557.1 
MAY 180.5 7078.9 426.2 D205 745.0 1359.6 4102.5 1078.0 1992 

JUN Uc lfe | 7578.1 489.4 1061.7 727.0 1387.4 455 3in7 1191.6 1821.6 

JUL W273 6717.3 487.3 1030.4 648.0 1190.4 3916.8 1088.8 1346.8 

AUG 139.6 5746.1 389.2 1095.9 821.2 1080.4 3112.8 874.3 986.2 

SEP Aiglinss 6624.7 437.4 9239.0 570.3 1301.4 3876.2 1063.8 1290.1 

OCT 176.6 6804.3 490.6 Boies 587.6 1284.6 3941.7 V105i57 1277.0 

NOV 169.8 6491.9 452.4 760.8 394.6 T22ta2 3976.0 1012.3 1323.8 

DEC 149.8 eos 418.2 1082.0 690.8 1071.0 3332.4 892.1 1070.6 

1982 JAN 125 4930.0 324.0 688.3 454.1 981.7 2870.4 829.1 800.1 
FEB 144.4 5833.3 Soe 842.5 615.2 1032.8 S927 894.8 1208.8 

MAR 6692.8 454.7 809.6 Sooo 1172.6 4169.0 1097.6 1417.3 

APR 6105.8 403.4 647.8 354.6 1046.9 SLEY B) 948.4 1572.4 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 4, 1982 TABLE 65 1:46 PM 


EXTERNAL TRADE 
MERCHANDISE IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPINGS 
YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


INDEX OF TOTAL FOOD AND CRUDE CRUDE FABRICATED END MACHINERY & MOTOR 

PHYSICAL IMPORTS LIVE MATERIALS PETROLEUM MATERIALS PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT VEHICLES 

VOLUME ANIMALS INEDIBLE INEDIBLE INEDIBLE FOR AND PARTS 
INVESTMENT 


1977 ell 13.0 IG) 7 4.5 CKO) 12.6 15i3 8.3 22.6 
1978 We 18.3 14.4 10.6 Use 7A 6 18.9 19.8 15.6 
1979 eal 2070 12.0 e168) 30.1 37.4 21.6 RIS Y/ see! 
1980 “yay 11.0 13.4 42.3 Said Eley! 4.2 13.4 =z 
1981 SHO 13.4 S51 sd! 13.6 14.5 16.6 12.4 17.6 
1980 II =5n5 clog! 10,3 56.5 81.4 Ui 3 4.9 LRA UO 
III Sine 5710 6.1 30.3 41.0 oh -1.4 av 15h 
IV = Qieii, 10.2 28.1 23m2 26.0 Ea: 11.6 16.7 Eel 
1981 I Sail 12 Zan 6.7 91 Oho Theo aie:) 11.4 
I] 8.1 Zed e/a 20.7 34.0 19.4 23011 13.8 32.0 
II] 8.7 17.4 12ie4 6.5 13.8 Sens 230 Wee 41.9 
IV 3.04 Sng =O =31.6 Sallieut etn 2 4.7 6.9 = Ga 
1982 I =7.8 St) ot: =2i,.8 ffi 2 ono =5728 -8.0 =Bi2 
1981 APR ees 10.7 Pah As th 1.8 AS 14.2 7.4 10.9 
MAY 8.0 24.1 Wels 222 she Sool Zone 10.9 3635 
JUN 15.6 Sigh Wee Sina) 88.5 aoe S256 23.6 52.4 
JUL 8.4 21.4 6.5 8.0 10.0 24.6 26.2 16.1 53.0 
AUG 20 18.9 Path Sine es. PLP. 14.5 5.6 41.2 
SEP Too 125.5 31.3 i k®) PIP) es 50.8 29.1 31.4 32.3 
OCT Hire ial oy =—15ra Sot Smal {LAS Pee) 6.5 =8i1 
NOV i) 8.3 =On4 = 1055 Mii 1! 24.4 10.3 TRS Siig 
DEC =o 4.1 Sieh sel 16.8 32a 9.8 1.4 Zen -10.8 
1982 JAN Sait! “Ate -20.4 -38.1 =39) 1 =220 2164: Ste: = 2000 
FEB = Sint Edina -.4 =oe.8 1305 -4.8 =Si0 a Sime = 
MAR =O 3.0 =o =2055 -4.7 a2, seh. See 
APR = 1459 = {3}at) -41.6 -48.8 =2ies oy dct| SVEN) 1.0 


SOURCE: TRADE OF CANADA, IMPORTS, CATALOGUE 65-007, STATISTICS CANADA, 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 66 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPT 
MERCHAN- SE PERSONAL 


INHERI - PERSONAL &  MHITHHOLD- TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 

EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 

SS SS ee ee ee 
1977 44253 2025 874 2371 3025 8295 690 331 534 54103 
1978 53054 2378 1208 2714 3631 9931 616 394 582 64577 
1979 65275 2887 1271 3469 4185 11812 799 448 754 79088 
1980 76170 3349 1660 3894 5185 14088 1161 507 995 92921 
1981 84140 3731 1607 4193 5328 14859 1404 544 1110 102057 
1980 I 18487 825 343 $29 1235 3332 247 118 314 22498 
II 18039 833 470 936 1326 3565 308 118 253 22283 
III 19164 840 399 994 1325 3558 287 135 226 23370 
IV 20480 851 448 1035 1299 3633 319 136 202 24770 
1981 1 20224 930 403 1008 1185 3526 357 127 244 24478 
I] 21533 941 329 1074 1274 3618 346 128 236 25861 
III 21067 944 391 1041 1460 3836 329 144 367 25743 
IV 21316 916 484 1070 1409 3879 S72 145 263 25975 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 67 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIPTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE RECEIPTS TRANSFER RECEIPTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL &  WITHHOLD- TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER TOTAL TANCES AND INSTITU- ING CURRENT 
EXPORTS AND AND SERVICE MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TAX RECEIPTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING RECEIPTS FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1977 16.5 4.9 Wek) 13.9 9e2 Se, Se, 1941 6.0 14.8 
1978 ETS) 17.4 38.2 14.5 20.0 19.7 S10a7 19.0 35:0 19.4 
1879 23.0 21.4 hy 4 27.8 1533 18.9 P4eN aay 1 Ray 29.6 22.5 
1980 Baa: 16.0 30.6 12.3 FESS, IRS: 45.3 13.2 a2, 0 1728 
1981 10.5 11.4 Sane tht 255 ae! 2059 (| 11.6 58 
1980 I 3.8 5.0 Bas 1.6 hag! 7.8 SRE oe 95,0 4.9 
II | 1.0 3020 8 7.4 7.0 24.7 ate 19.4 he 
II] 6.2 8 Soon 6.2 cave eee -6.8 14.4 =105:7 4.9 
IV 6.9 oe 12.3 4.1 See 2a vil ue -10.6 6.0 
1Ssitat Kee Nha) =1On0) S20 poo 2.8 Tig ~6.6 20.8 =Tee 
II 6.5 ie2 -18.4 Bol thats 2.6 Eig) 8 Says TAL 
III eae oe 18.8 Sot 14.6 6.0 -4.9 Poe aace = 5 
IV Aix EIS) 23.8 2.8 SENS Ue idut ae Saba 9 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 68 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 
MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 
DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 
IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS’ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 
DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 


1977 41523 3666 4532 2397 4610 534 235 364 -543 58404 
1978 49047 4084 5904 2583 5770 582 252 380 =340 69512 
1979 61125 3955 6512 3160 7165 754 255 411 ~645 83982 
1980 68360 4577 7204 3526 8781 995 266 436 -680 94825 
1981 77504 4889 8589 3950 11135 1110 273 465 =4 18 108633 
1980 I 16855 1107 17793 845 2189 314 66 108 -181 23444 
I] 16938 1103 1847 856 2136 253 65 108 S52 23458 
III 16874 1155 1858 899 2154 226 68 109 -216 23559 
IV 17693 1212 1720 926 2302 202 67 1 =131 24364 
1981 I 18545 1182 2088 957 2516 244 67 115 a ERS) 25873 
I] 20193 1218 2053 973 2791 236 67 115 =a ley 27823 
II] 20208 1212 2239 1020 2911 367 70 117 =187 28331 
IV 18558 1277 2209 1000 2917 263 69 118 S195 26606 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 69 2:40 PM 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
PAYMENTS 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES OF SEASONALLY ADJUSTED FIGURES 


SERVICE PAYMENTS TRANSFER PAYMENTS 

MERCHAN- INHERI - PERSONAL & OFFICIAL TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT OTHER WITHHOLD- TANCES AND INSTITU- CONTRIBU- CURRENT 

IMPORTS AND AND SERVICE ING MIGRANTS‘ TIONAL TIONS PAYMENTS 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING PAYMENTS TAX FUNDS REMITTANCES 

$a eee 

1977 13.4 ila 36.4 7.4 10.1 6.0 29.8 6.1 19%3 14.6 

1978 18.4 11.4 303 7.8 202 3.0 bay 4.4 67.6 19.0 

1979 24.6 Sone 10.3 223 24.2 29°60 Ved 8.2 Sua 20.8 

1980 11.8 ee 7 10.6 6 22.6 320 4.3 6.1 5.4 1239 

1981 ete 6.8 19.2 Wa (0) 26.8 11.6 26 6.7 onG 14.6 

1980 | 4.7 6.2 3.6 Sh 16.3 S570 Wak Shots) =H i} 6.2 

I] of sii, 4 3.8 Was Six. Sal One Sal lice .0 -16.0 el 

Ill =.4 4.7 6 5.0 8 AKO) 4.6 3 42.1 4 

IV 4.9 4.9 STe4 3.0 6.9 106 = fet) 1.8 -39.4 3.4 

1981 | 4.8 = 2010 21.4 ho) Sis 20.8 0 3.6 21.4 6.2 

I] 8.9 3.0 Slit Wah 10.9 =ore .0 .0 fins thee 

II] ail it) 9.1 4.8 a3 Soo 4.5 taal S76 18 

IV av 5.4 wiles = 7 10) me =28,3 le 38) 4.3 Orel 


SOURCE; QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


MAR 30, 1982 TABLE 70 


2:40 PM 
CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
BALANCES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

ay. nn SERVICE TRANSACTIONS rrr ——_#_$_§_——___—_————_ 

MERCHAN- INHERI- PERSONAL & GOODS TOTAL 

DISE TRAVEL INTEREST FREIGHT TOTAL TANCES AND —INSTITU- TOTAL AND CURRENT 

TRADE AND AND MIGRANTS’ — TIONAL SERVICES ACCOUNT 

DIVIDENDS SHIPPING FUNDS = REMITTANCES 

a rrngnticnorepenaeeesryeresustsonputnnnamentecna i oassestics edits 
1977 2730 1641 -3658 -26 -7444 455 -33 413 4714 -4301 
1978 4007 - 1706 -4696 131 -8992 364 14 50 -4985 -4935 
1979 4150 - 1068 -5241 303 -9734 544 37 690 -5584 -4894 
1980 7810 -1228 -5544 368 - 10995 895 71 1281 3185 -1904 
1981 6636 -1158 -6982 243 -14814 1131 79 1602 -8178 -6576 
1980 1 1632 -282 ~ 1436 84 -2902 181 10 324 -1270 -946 
II 1101 -270 sed 80 -2630 243 10 354 -1529 1175 
II] 2290 -315 -1459 95 -2734 219 26 255 -444 -189 
IV 2787 -361 eer 109 2729 252 25 348 58 406 
1981 1 1678 -252 - 1685 51 -3461 290 12 387 -1782 -1395 
I] 1340 -277 -1724 101 -3653 279 13 351 -2313 - 1962 
III 859 -268 - 1848 21 -3913 259 27 466 -3054 - 2588 
IV 2758 -361 -1725 70 -3787 303 27 398 - 1029 -631 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA, 
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Financial Markets 


Monetary Aggregates 

Foreign Exchange and Money Market Indicators, 
Seasonally Adjusted, Millions of Dollars 

Net New Security Issues Payable in Canadian and 
Foreign Currencies, Millions of Canadian Dollars, 
Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Interest Rates, Average of Wednesdays, Not 
Seasonally Adjusted 

Exchange Rates, Canadian Dollars Per Unit of 
Other Currencies, Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Long-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 

Capital Account Balance of International Payments, 
Short-Term Capital Flows, Millions of Dollars, 

Not Seasonally Adjusted 
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71-72 


72-73 
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JUN 2, 1982 
TABLE 71 9:27 AM 


MONETARY AGGREGATES 


NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


“a YEAR OVER YEAR PERCENTAGE CHANGES — MONTHLY PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
OWERED M1 MIB M2 M3 POKERED M1 
MONEY (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) MONEY (1) (2) (3) 14) (s) 
eee 
1977 10.2 8.4 7.2 14.0 15.8 10.3 4 
1978 12.1 10.1 8.8 10.8 13.7 12.1 0 ir on 67 
; 15.7 19.3 10.4 6. ; 
1980 787 6.3 4.4 18.1 14.3 7.6 a He a ry 
1981 7.4 3,7 2.7 14.4 12.2 7.6 3.9 2.8 14.4 12.2 
1980 II 6.9 3.5 1.5 19.0 15.9 4 235 =5 3.5 2.9 
III 7.4 4.6 2.6 ha 13.4 2.6 3.2 2.8 3.3 2.2 
1V 9.7 9.7 8.7 16.5 10.7 3.4 3.9 4.3 3.6 1.6 
1981 I 10.3 6.4 6.2 13.5 11.1 a7 $4 “4 2.5 3.9 
I 8.8 8.8 7.5 13.8 8.4 1.2 1.2 ‘4 3.8 x: 
Ill 7.5 4.6 3.4 14.6 12.1 1.3 -1.0 Ri 4.1 €.% 
IV 3.5 -4.0 -5.5 15.4 16.8 7 -4.2 -4.2 4.2 5.9 
1982 1 4.4 =.2 <4 17.5 17.4 2.5 
1981 APR 8.8 9.5 8.4 13.8 9.5 = 
MAY 10.1 9.3 8.2 em 7.2 2.1 ie ae oe Ser 
JUN zie 7.5 6.2 13.8 8.5 6 =7.9 =4.8 9 2.2 
JUL BD 9.8 7.5 14.7 9.4 ag 3.8 256 2.4 2.6 
AUG 7a 4.2 3.2 14.6 12.9 2 -3.6 2.8 a 2.1 
SEP 7.3 4 ~)5 14.6 14.5 =) -2.8 -2.8 1.2 1.4 
OCT 5.6 =-4.3 -5.0 13.8 13.4 =8 =4,9 =18 is 7 
NOV 2.3 -8.2 -9.2 15.4 17.1 -1.8 =i5 =o.5 2.4 3.5 
DEC 2.6 “4 -2.4 17.0 20.0 2.1 7.6 6.4 2.4 3.4 
1982 JAN 6.5 Tee ae 18.2 16.8 2.3 8 3 1.3 =e 
FEB 4.8 -.5 -2.2 19:5 16.1 5 = aia 5 1.2 
MAR 1.8 46 -2.8 16.8 19.2 -2.5 
APR =3 ata 16.4 18.7 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION, COINS OUTSIDE BANKS AND CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS WITH THE BANK OF CANADA. 
CURRENCY AND DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE DEPOSITS. 

CURRENCY AND ALL CHEQUABLE, NOTICE AND PERSONAL TERM DEPOSITS. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( CURRENCY AND TOTAL PRIVATELY-HELD CHARTERED BANK DEPOSITS. 


ObBWN— 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 72 9:27 AM 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND MONEY MARKET INDICATORS 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CHANGE IN 
HOLDINGS BY BANK OF CANADA CHARTERED BANKS 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT ALL RATIO OF 
INTER- OF CANADA GOVERNMENT ACTUAL TO CALL TOTAL LIQUID TOTAL ORDINARY BUSINESS 
NATIONAL TREASURY OF CANADA REQUIRED LOAN ASSETS ASSETS LOANS PERSONAL LOANS 
RESERVES BILLS SECURITIES CASH RATE LOANS 
CIN MSEUSSS) RESERVES (1) (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 


1977 -1236 333 1840 1.007 pes 90955 15789 58636 18706 31984 
1978 -4) 1071 1699 1.008 8.11 106278 17053 65868 21634 35180 
1979 -679 751 1628 1.008 W2z3 125260 17703 82087 25148 45838 
1880 143 1012 2242 1,007 12713 139259 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 341 = 1121 1.009 17.62 185468 17954 130609 
1980 II 638 =181 af 1.005 13.54 134341 17347 89990 26392 51808 
Ill =357 384 818 1.009 9.87 135685 18396 90474 27282 51374 
IV 80 588 845 1.007 12,45 139299 17645 96275 28839 56630 
1981 I -314 - 1307 ~694 1.007 16.78 147885 18948 103234 29940 60687 
II -661 1133 1242 1.007 17,55 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
IT] -58 =923 -620 1.013 19.38 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
IV 1374 1085 iags 1.009 16.77 185468 17954 130609 
1982 | - 1402 ~ 432 -205 1.009 14,28 186928 17136 130085 
1981 MAY 14 -98 38 1.008 Wasnt 149094 18744 105044 30722 60356 
JUN -124 841 878 1.008 18.69 152870 18705 108650 30461 65082 
JUL -747 a be 148 1.015 18.59 155924 19193 111065 31098 66294 
AUG 985 151 154 1.014 20.26 161841 19231 116483 31295 70763 
SEP e2oe =23 egg 1.010 19\..28 164892 19993 118752 31354 72182 
OCT -190 - 134 16 1.007 18.64 165566 19817 119736 31382 73755 
NOV 1748 626 598 1.007 16.78 183489 18370 127044 
DEC -184 592 Su, 1.013 14.90 185468 17954 130609 
1982 JAN =73 -907 -3904 1.003 137,85 183787 18532 127483 
FEB 797 WAS -305 1.010 14.06 185204 18198 127476 
MAR eae 654 1004 1.007 14.93 186928 17136 130085 
APR 553 14.73 186004 17341 128888 
MAY -651 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEK. 
(1) AVERAGE OF WEDNESDAYS. 
(2) MONTH END. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 73 9:27 AM 
NET NEW SECURITY ISSUES PAYABLE IN CANADIAN AND FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
MILLIONS OF CANADIAN DOLLARS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CORPORATIONS OTHER 
PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL PREFERRED ‘INSTITU- 
BONDS TREASURY TOTAL GOVERNMENTS GOVERNMENTS BONDS AND COMMON =‘ TIONS AND TOTAL 

BILLS STOCKS FOREIGN 

DEBTORS 
1977 5537 2470 8007 7463 1205 5020 3143 62 24897 
1978 7670 2820 10490 7240 650 4543 6964 3 29887 
1979 6159 2125 8284 6464 587 2885 4362 47 22628 
1980 5913 5475 11388 8708 439 3791 4961 215 29502 
1981 12784 -35 12749 11324 361 6472 5544 54 36504 
1980 II -78 2300 2222 3572 64 1125 1497 19 8499 
III 1571 1160 2731 1162 195 1065 1001 160 6313 
IV 3187 950 4137 2038 122 689 1627 34 8647 
1981 | 714 1035 1749 2290 -60 1355 1392 80 6807 
II -602 620 18 2248 151 1760 2108 3 6287 
III 766 500 1266 3019 16 911 1163 -26 6349 
IV 11906 -2190 9716 3767 254 2446 881 -3 17061 
1982 I 1162 -1325 -163 3042 215 2045 663 -32 5770 


———————— SS SO errr 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW. 
JUN 7.2), 1982 TABLE 74 9:27 AM 
INTEREST RATES 
MONTH-END 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
BANK GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SECURITIES MCLEOD, YOUNG WEIR AVERAGES 90 DAY 
RATE FINANCE 
3-MONTH T=3 YEAR SSO EAR 5-10 YEAR 10+ YEAR 10 PROV- 10 MUNI - 10 INDUS- COMPANY 
BILLS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS INCIALS CIPALS TRIALS RATE 


1977 Un foes! 7.33 ads) 8.13 8.70 9,53 Shara had. 7.48 
1978 8.98 8.68 8.74 9.00 9.08 9.27 9.88 10.06 10,02 8.83 
1979 12.10 11.69 10.75 10.42 10.16 10.21 10.74 10.94 10.88 12.07 
1980 12.89 Web dS) 12,44 Ua ey! 12229 12.48 13,02 13.35 13.24 13.15 
1981 17-93 Meal? TseS6 15.50 1529 157222 1595 16.46 16.22 18.33 
1980 II PLS? pan cy) WMoe23 11,02 11,24 UALAG ye 12.10 12.49 12.43 12.98 
III 10.55 10.50 Ui SR ES 12513 W725 \i7/ Zeon, 13.23 13.49 13.43 10.72 
IV 14.03 14.21 13.05 12.89 12.85 Uae 13.48 13.93 13.76 14,53 
1987 I Hee 16.71 13359 13.44 1320 sean 14,00 14,39 14.20 ee 
I] 18.51 18.20 16.06 15.44 15.06 15.02 15.65 16.21 ies 18.57 
128! 20. 18 20: 15 18.82 18.06 17.45 Wee Wie 18.10 18.63 18.32 21.02 
IV 16.12 ioe 19/739 15.04 15.41 15.42 16.05 16.62 16.41 16.62 
1982 | 14.86 14.59 15.41 15.02 iSe27 15734, 16.59 17.04 17.01 15549 
1981 APR 17.40 OSES) 15.78 15.30 14.84 15.07 Uesths) 16.16 16.03 17.50 
MAY 19.06 18.43 16.22 hae 15.09 14.96 15.53 16.10 15.94 19.00 
JUN 19.07 18. 83 16,19 eae 15.24 15.03 15.63 16.36 15o3 19.20 
JUL 19.89 20.29 URE YAY TPES WA ietyl 17.07 18.09 18.50 W933 2129 
AUG 21.03 20,82 T8e77 ie hays) 17.00 16.77 17.48 18.24 17395 22.20 
SEP 19.63 Weiew) 18.93 18.68 HAASE) 17.66 18.73 TSE 15 19.09 19.60 
OCT 18.30 17.96 17.30 16.91 16.79 16.66 12201 17.65 17.28 18.80 
NOV 15.40 si 09) 13.56 13.41 14,14 14,32 15.16 15.84 15.46 15.40 
DEC 14.66 14.41 ey UR 14.80 i529 15.27 15697 16.37 16.48 15.65 
1982 JAN 14.72 14.34 15;,93 Saws 15095 15.94 16.81 Vis 16.87 14.90 
FEB 14.74 14,58 14,99 14,58 14,87 15.01 16.53 16.94 17.24 15.00 
MAR Mek. hl 14.86 15532 14.76 14,993 15.06 16.44 17.04 16.93 16.15 
APR 123 14,98 15.08 14.53 14.86 14.75 16.12 16.61 16.73 15.50 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIER. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 75 9:27 AM 


EXCHANGE RATES 
CANADIAN DOLLARS PER UNIT OF OTHER CURRENCIES 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


ee eee 
INDEX OF 


unos BRITISH FRENCH GERMAN SHISS 
DOLLAR POUND FRANC MARK FRANC Ee we 
(THOUSAND) COUNTRIES 
(1) 
ee 
1977 1.063 1.857 ae aw .459 445 
1978 1.141 22191 .254 .570 644 ; 484 "7 0 
1979 tet 2.486 .276 . 640 . 705 5.369 121.4 
1980 1.169 2.720 ee eis .644 . 698 5.185 121.8 
1981 te199 2.430 wae 332 612 5.452 121.5 
1980 II PR Wee 2.674 .278 . 647 . 696 5.05 
II! 1a59 2.760 . 281 . 653 .710 51273 121.3 
IV 1.184 2.825 . 268 . 620 . 687 5.624 123.6 
1981 | 1.194 2.11 . 246 Lhe . 630 5810 idea 
II 1,199 2.492 eee a2 . 589 5.455 121.7 
IT] ie2i2 2.225 . 209 .499 579 5.228 120.9 
IV Py TS2 2.244 se 48: oo - 652 eee 119.8 
1982 | 1,209 2234 . 202 eo45 . 645 Bhs 120.6 
1981 APR 15191 2,002 SCRE .551 . 604 5.541 121.9 
MAY 1.201 2.507 P2ag .524 - 582 5.449 iss 
JUN 1.204 20306 nets wO7 .581 eee: 121.2 
JUL dead DEAR S| . 209 .496 oie 5.216 121.0 
AUG tees 2reed . 204 . 489 .564 5.236 121.6 
SEP 1,201 PARA Wi) .214 .511 .594 5.232 120.0 
OCT 1.203 20219 .214 .534 - 639 5. 196 120.5 
NOV 1.187 2.260 .211 wos . 665 5.327 119.6 
DEC 1,185 2.257 . 208 pais .654 §.422 119.4 
1982 JAN ipeloe 2.249 . 205 .520 647 5.306 Ai et 
FEB 1.214 2.241 . 202 se .64) a EP. 121.0 
MAR 1,220 2.204 rigs pois . 647 5.061 a 
APR 1.225 2h We . 196 6511 .625 5,023 a2 Tee 


SOURCE: BANK OF CANADA REVIEW, ECONOMIC REVIEW, DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 
(1) GEOMETRICALLY WEIGHTED BY 1971 BILATERAL SHARES OF TRADE. THE GROUP OF TEN COUNTRIES COMPRISE BELGIUM, CANADA 
FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN, THE NETHERLANDS, SWEDEN, THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZERLAND. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 76 9:27 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


NET OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES RETIREMENTS TOTAL EXPORT 
IN ABROAD CANADIAN CANADIAN OF CANADIAN OF CANADIAN CANADIAN CREDITS 
CANADA STOCKS BONDS BONDS BONDS BONDS 


aS77, 475 -740 - 105 243 5876 -903 5216 =523 
1978 85 -2150 aT 35 6404 -1314 5125 -881 
1979 675 =2350 525 476 5080 a2 75 3381 -877 
1980 585 -2780 1450 1071 4972 -2072 3971 ~1186 
1981 -5300 -4900 -841 1267 13230 =<2772 11724 -895 
50 -445 658 86 1162 -436 812 =173 

jae 11 a5 -660 435 176 1438 -34) 1273 -419 
III 340 -475 558 316 1093 -653 756 KE 

IV -220 - 1200 -201 493 1279 -642 1130 -261 

1981 I 205 - 1305 -411 219 1633 -446 1466 ~66 
II -3405 -840 -301 466 2161 -609 2018 -457 

IT] -580 - 1560 101 246 2938 -488 2696 -206 

IV -1520 -1195 -230 276 6498 - 1230 5544 - 166 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 77 9°27 -AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
LONG-TERM CAPITAL FLOKS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


FOREIGN SECURITIES GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


LOANS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS OTHER TOTAL 
TRADE IN NEW RETIREMENTS TO INTER- LONG-TERM LONG-TERM 
OUTSTANDING ISSUES TO NATIONAL NATIONAL REPAYMENTS CAPITAL CAPITAL 
SECURITIES GOVERNMENTS AGENCIES 


1981 


166 

29 

=315 

60 

Hy, 

I 46 
I] 162 
III 39 
IV - 187 
I -243 
I] -315 
III 548 
IV 3 


-4) 
P45 
aac I} 
-194 
chy 


-64 

+) 
-70 
SES 
rit 
22 
-50 

-8 


KHNMNSMRBWW 


-200 
-261 
-230 
-238 
Seif) 


=97 
-64 
-40 
Sehi/ 
-124 
=29 
-67 
ek) 


=339 
-248 
= 12) 
Pith) 
-309 


= 
=9 

0 
-262 
-24 
HH) 
=517 
e219 


w 


w 


—O—- MWOo0— ul 


176 
1395 
1846 
-140 
2234 


ouk 
101 
<2 
=e 
-14 
43 
1260 
945 


4217 
3081 
2099 
1305 
1340 


970 
1035 
562 
-1262 
-520 
-3314 
2087 
3087 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 78 or 27 eam 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


NON-RESIDENT HOLDINGS OF: 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY FINANCE OTHER COMMERCIAL OTHER 
DOLLAR DEMAND BILLS COMPANY FINANCE PAPER PAPER 
DEPOSITS LIABILITIES PAPER COMPANY 

OBLIGATIONS 


72 


1981 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 


230 

=ly/ 

524 

-56 

1401 

I - 108 
I] 34 
Ht 74 
IV -56 
I 402 
I] -4 
1G) 6 -43 
lV 1046 


172 

55 
2a 
171 
164 


-16 
=19 
=25 
231 

=8 
iy) 

4) 
188 


242 
ay) 
-178 
542 
-61 


165 
212 
240 
Shs 
26 
=E| 
213 
-207 


42 
128 
=1 
-164 
760 


300 
-230 
-18 
- 156 

73 
265 
209 
213 


=55 
-40 
0 
70 
471 


58 
27 
-36 
21 
29 
135 
200 
107 


CATALOGUE 67-001, 


-65 
-186 
153 
-64 
-86 


177 
=65 
-48 
128 
92 
=a) 
0 
=\(37/ 


' 


STATISTICS CANADA, 


243 
144 
527 
751 
543 


513 
512 
SRY 
258 
563 
=J9 
491 
-412 


JUN 2, 1982 TABLE 79 9:27 AM 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
SHORT-TERM CAPITAL FLOWS CONTINUED 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, NOT SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


RESIDENT FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS MOVEMENTS 


ALL TOTAL NET OF OFFICIAL 

CHARTERED NONBANK OTHER SHORT-TERM CAPITAL INTER- 

BANKS‘ NET HOLDINGS TRAN- CAPITAL MOVEMENT NATIONAL 

POSITION SACTIONS RESERVES 

1977 1384 -655 -870 668 4885 - 1421 
1978 2771 -667 =952 1237 4318 - 185 
1979 4107 7 1400 6752 8851 -858 
1980 1406 SS, - 1026 1113 2418 -542 
1981 17898 -6141 aS 14890 16230 382 
1980 I ~706 -149 -550 ~316 654 -425 
I] 96 -642 819 684 1719 331 
II] -254 390 NOS ~404 158 -532 
IV 2270 -116 -1100 1149 =a He) 84 
1981 I 5912 alee 362 6114 5594 -314 
II 8098 -124) -190 6803 3489 -637 
Be! 2721 -1949 =27.55 -900 1187 -126 
IV 1167 -1614 2552 2873 5960 1459 


SOURCE: QUARTERLY ESTIMATES OF THE CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 


CATALOGUE 67-001, STATISTICS CANADA. 
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